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MACATJLAY'S NEW ZEALANDER. 

The following appeared on September 11, 1869, under the 
heading Literary Similarities ^ in the publication called Once 
a Week. It has occurred to me that this might be well 
transferred for future reference to the pages of the Anti* 
quaty. . B. B. 

In our " Table Talk " {see No. 84) attention was called 
to " Macaula/'s New Zealander," and several instances were 
given of the idea having been used long before the time of 
pur brilliant historian. A most alarming influx of letters 
upon the subject has induced us to insert this article, giving 
the information so earnestly requested : — 

Dryden,! believe, somewhere said that it is not unamusing 
to track a favourite author " in the snows of others." I re- 
member, however, that Sir Walter Scott deprecated this 
species of research, and characterised it as the favourite 
tneme of laborious dulqess. Opposed to Scott is the autho- 
rity of D'Israeli. In his chapter on ** Poetical Imitations 
and Similarities," this well-known bibliographer says, " One 
of the most elegant of literary recreations is that of tracing 
poetical or prose imitations and similarities. Assuredly, 
among the curiosities of literature, few are more interesting 
than the coincidences which are to be found in the ideas of 
authors. " A book," says D'Israeli, " professedly on the 
History and Progress of Imitation in Poetry " (and prose, 
lie might have added), '* written by a man of perspicuity, 
and an adept in the art of discerning likenesses, even when 
minute, with examples properly selected and gradations 
duly marked, would make an impartial accession to the 
store of human literature, and furnish rational curiosity with 
a high regale.'* Our French neighbours seem to be more 
alive to this interest than we are, since the scholars of that 
nation have made volumes of such collections. The gather- 
ings of Nodier and Querard are rich in the extreme, and 
their books are, as contributions to the library, quite with- 
out equal in this country. 

It is not alwaj's, as Scott said, that the search is with the 
T^ew to bring the author to a level with his critic. The cul- 
tiv;ited man of letters knows that similarity is not always 
imitation, and he docs not confound accidental likeness with 
studied resemblance. His distinctions are just, and the 
entertainment he affords cannot be deemed despicable. 

It wpuld be an interesting inquiry to ascertain how far the 
electric genius o{ thought will account for the curious simi- 



larities of ideas which are frequently met with in different 
authors whose honesty and originality cannot be questioned. 
The discoveries of modem science have brought much of 
the startling agency to light, and the speculations of Bab- . 
bage and Hitchcock develop the theory of a telegraphic 
system through Cosmos. Their principle converts creation 

Into a vast sounding gallery, 
Into a vast picture gallery. 
And into a universal telegraph. 

It. is told of the late Lord Macaula/that he had read 
everything, and that he forgot nothing he ever read. It is 
possiblo, therefore, that in his multifarious literary excursions 
he had more than on^e come upon the germ of the idea 
which he developed in the celebrated New Zealander, who, 
it has been well said, has certainly earned the pri\'ilege of a 
free seat on London Bridge, by the frequency with which 
he has " pointed a moral and adorned a tale." 

M. Volney, in his "Ruins, or a Survey of Empires** 
[Ruines ou Meditations sur les Revolutions des Empires], 
thus wrote : — .... " Who knows but that hereafter some 
traveller like myself will sit down upon the banks of the 
Seine, the Thames, or the Zuyder Zee, where now, in the 
tumult of enjoyment, the heart and the eyes are too slow to 
take in the multitude of sensations ; who knows but he will 
sit down solitary amid silent ruins, and weep a people in- 
umed, and their greatness changed into an empty name ? " 
[Pp. 7, 8, of the fifth edition, published in 181 1.] 

Gibbon, in the ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, " 
before this, however, had written : — *• If, in the neighbour- 
hood of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race 
of cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate in the 
period of the Scottish mstorythe opposite extremes of savage 
and civilised life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle 
of our ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that New 
Zealand may produce in some future age the Hume of the 
southern hemisphere." [Vol. iv. c. xxv. p. 298.] 

Horace Walpole, in one of his celebrated letters to Mann 
[Nov. Il,'i774j, thus wrote : — " For my part I take Europe 
to be worn out. When Voltaire dies we may say * Good 
night !*.... The next Augustan age will dawn on the 
other side of the Atlantic. There will perhaps be a Thucy- 
dides at Boston, a Xenophon at New York, and in time a 
Virgil at Mexico, and a Newton at Peru. At last some 
curious traveller from Lima will visit England and give a 
description of the ruins of St. Paul's, like the editions of 
Balbec and Palmyra." [Vol. ii. pp. 297, 301.] 

Henry Kirke White, in his poem " Time ** [Poetical 
Works, and Remains, 1837], pp. 83, 84, thus expresses the 
idea 

Where now is Britain ? . . . t • 

O'er her marts. 
Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 
Even as the savage sits upon the stone 
l*hat marks where stood her capitol, and hears 
The bitterns booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. Her bards 
Sirig in a language that hath perish'd ; 
And their wiM harps suspended o'er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert with a dying strain. 



Shelley, in his "Dedication of Peter Bell the Third" 

fWorks vol. ii. p. 377I, employs thus the idea '« In 

the firm expectation that when London shall be an habita- 
tion of bitterns, when the piers of Waterloo Bridge shall 
become the'nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, and cast the 
jagged shadowsof their broken arches on the solitary stream, 
some transatlantic commentator will be weighing it in the 
scales of some new and unimagined system of criticism." 

Mrs. Barbauld, in a poem [see the Works of Anna L. 
Barbauld, in 2 vols. 1825, vol. i. pp. 239, 240], entitled, 
" Eighteen Hundred and Eleven," speaks of a time, when — 

England, the seat of arts, be only known 
By the grey ruin and the mould«nng stone. 
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When— 

The ingenuoas youth whom fancy fires, 

With pictured glories of illustrious sires, 
With duteous zeal their pilgrimage shall take 

From the Blue Mountain, or Ontario's lake 

• « • * * 

To ask where Avon's winding waters stray, &c. 
« • « « * 

I have found the idea, I think, four times in the produc- 
tions of Macaulay. In " The Prophetic Account of a Grand 
National Epic Poem, to be written by Bichard Quongli, 
and to be entitled * The Wellingtoniad,' and to be published 
A.D. 2824," I believe we possess tlie crude embryo of the 
New Zealander. \See pp. 674 & 5. of the 7th vol. of his 
Works, edited by his sister.] This piece was one of his con- 
tributions to "Knight's Quarterly Magazine," and appeared 
in November, 1824. 

The first distinct sketch is in his eloquent description of 
the influence of Athenian literature. It is in these words : — 
** The Dervise in the Arabian tale did not hesitate to aban- 
don to his comrade the camels with their load of jewels and 
gold, while he retained the casket of that mysterious juice 
which enabled him to behold at one glance all the hidden 
riches of the universe. Surely it is no exaggeration to say 
that no external advantage is to be compared with that pu- 
rification of the intellectual eye, which gives us to contem- 
plate the infinite wealth of the mental world ; all the hoarded 
treasures of the primeval dynasties ; all the shapeless ore of 
its yet unexplored mine ; this is the gift of Athens to man. 
Her freedom and her power have for more than twenty cen- 
turies been annihilated. Her people have degenerated into 
timid slaves ; her language into a barbarous jargon, her 
temples have been given up to the successive depredations 
of Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen ; but her intellectual 
empire is imperishable. And, when those who have rivalled 
her greatness shall have shared her fate ; when civilisation 
and knowledge shall have fixed their abode in distant con- 
tinents; when the sceptre shall have passed away from 
England; when, perhaps, travellers from distant regions 
shall in vain labour to decipher on some mouldering pedestal 
the name of our proudest chief; shall hear savage hymns 
chanted to some misshapen idol, over the ruined dome of 
our proudest temple ; and shall see a single naked fisher- 
man wash his nets in the river of the ten thousand masts — 
her influence and her glory will still survive — fresh in eternal 
youth, exempt from mutability and decay, immortal as the 
mtellectual principle from which they clerive their origin, 
and over which they exercise their control.'* ]JSee Article 
on Mit'ford's Greece ; Works edited by his Sister, vol. 7, 

p. 703.] 

He employs it again in his Review on ^' Mill's Essay on 

Government." Thus : "Is it possible that in twp or three 
hundred years a few lean and half-naked fishermen may 
divide with owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest European 
cities ? may wash their nets amidst the relics of her gigantic 
docks, and build their huts out of (he capitals of her stately 
cathedrals ?" \Ibid,^ vol. v. pp. 264, 265.] In his finished 
form the New Zealander, busy at his melancholy work, ap- 
pears in the article on ** Ranke*s History of the Popes," to 
illustrate the learned author's opinion of the perpetuity of 
the Roman Catholic Church. " She was great and respected 
before the Saxon had set foot in Britain — before the Frank 
had passed the Rhine — when Grecian eloquence still flou- 
rished at Antioch — when idols were still worshipped in the 
temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished 
vigour when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand upon a broken arch 
of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's." [Idem, 
vol. vi. p. 455.] 

Since Macaulay, several writers have appropriated the 
figure. Sir Archibald Alison, in the first volume of his 
" Principles of Population," worked it thus into his florid 
Appendix, No. III., p. 571 : "A long decay is destined to 
precede the British empire .... and at length the Queen 
of the Waves will sink into an eternal though not forgotten 



slumber. It is more likely than that these islands will ever 
contain human beings for whom sustenance cannot be ob- 
tained, that the fields will return in the revolutions of society 
to their pristine desolation, and the forest resume its wonted 
domain, and savage animals regain their long-lost habi- 
tations ; that a few fishermen will spread then- nets on the 
ruins of Plymouth, and the beaver construct his little dwell- 
ing under the arches of Waterioo Bridge ; the towers of 
York arise in dark magnificence amid an aged forest ; and 
the red deer sport in savage independence round the Athe- 
nian pillars of^the Scottish metropolis." Mr. Lockhart, in 
his " Life of Sir Walter Scott," thus introduces the idea: 
" The civilised American or Australian will curse these 

E laces " [Jedburgh and Hawick,] " of which he would never 
ave heard but for Scott, as he passes through them in some 
distant century, when perhaps all that remains of our national 
glories may be the high literature adopted and extended in 
new lands, planted from our blood." [Page 725, of New 
Edition in i. vol.] 

It would seem that we are indebted, afler all, to a very 
ancient Hebrew writer for the germ of this thought. The 
prophet Ezekiel, who wrote B.C. 595, in the 26th and in the 
47th chapters of his Book, undoubtedly furnishes the sugges- 
tion which Macaulay has so feUdtously employed. 



EXCERPTS FROM THE BAPTISMAL REGISTER 

OF DUNDEE. 
The subjoined memoranda are excerpts from the Register 
of Baptisms of the town of Dundee, in North Britain. They 
are in the handwriting of my late father, Mr. Charles Roger, 
still well remembered as an antiquary of local note, and at 
the time of his decease (March 26th, 1865) o^^ of the oldest 
inhabitants of that ancient burgh. They were extracted by 
him many years ago for genealogical purposes. It has 
occurred to me that they may be of sufficient importance to 
find a place in the columns of the Antiquary. The excerpts 
in question have reference to the families of Balgay and 
Wedderbum (local magnates of the county of Forfar), and 
include incidental m.ention of individual members of the 
families of Fintrie, Dudhop, Duntroon, Claverhouse, and 
others. John Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount 
Dundee, was cousin -german of Elizabeth Graham of Dim- 
trune, the wife of Robert Davidson of Balgay, hence the 
presence of that gallant but ill-starred nobleman at the 
several baptisms recorded. William Duncan of Sea Side 
(afterwards of Lundie) was one of the progenitors of Ad- 
miral Adam Duncan, who was raised to the peerage of 
Great Britain in reward of distinguished service at the battle 
of Camperdown. The beginnings of great families, where 
such can be satisfactorily determined, can hardly 'fail to 
interest and instruct. 

Ottawa^ Dominion of Canada. CHARLES ROGER. 

*» 1646. Feb. 16th. Robert Davidson, younger, merchand, 
a man childe, named George. George Brown, Mr. George 
Halliburtoun, George Wighton, and George Brown, younger, 
Witnesses. 

*' 1O47. Nov. 1st. Robert Davidson, younger, merchand, 
a woman childe, named Grissell. Robert Davidson, elder, 
Geo. Brown, WilUam Roger, James Duncan, Wm. Duncan, 
and WUlm. Watson, Wit. 

" 1648. Nov. 7th. Robert Davidson, younger, merchand, 
a man childe, named Robert. Robert Davidson, elder, 
Robert Bultie, and Rob. Stiriing Witnesses. 

" 1650. Jan. 17th. Robert Davidson, younger, merchand, 
a woman childe, Margaret. John Scrimger, uncle to the 
Vicount of Dudop, John Peirson, &c., Witnesses. 

** 1 65 1. May 15th. Robert Davidson, younger, merchand, 
a man child, named Alexander. Alex. Bowar, younger, 
bailie, Alex. Bowar, elder, Alex. Edward, younger, Alex. 
Davidson, and Alex. Alison, Witnesses. 

<* 1652. Sept. 2ist. Christian Daviison law"* daughter 
to Robt, Davidson Thcsaurcr, & Grissell Browne, was 
baptized. 
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"1653. Decern. i8th. George Davidson law"» sone to 
Robert Davidson Bailyea, & Grissel Brown, Bap. 

" 1655- Jan. 2 1st. John Davidson law"* sone to Robert 
Davidson Bailyea, &c Grissell Brown, Bap. Witness, Mr. 
John Rob*soun, minr. John Scrymgeor, uncle to my Lord 
Dudop, &c. 

" 1656. Sept. 9th. Bessie Davidson Law"» daughter to 
Robt. Davidson & Grissell Brown ; Bap : Wit ; Wm. Dun- 
can Bailyea, G^o. Brown & Patrick Tindel. 

"1657. March nth. William Davidson Law^i. sone to 
Robert Davidson, Dean of Gild, & Grissell Browne, Bap. 
The Gossops are William Duncan, bailie in Dundie, Sir 
Wna. Davidson, merchd. in Rotterdam. Willm. Watson, 
WiUm. Guthrie, merchands. 

*' 1659. Aprile 28th. John Davidson Law^*' sone to Robt. 
Davidson Baillie & Grissell Browne, Bap: The god- 
fathers are John Peirson, John Arbuthnot, & John Fithie. 

*' 1660. Feb. 23rd. Robert Graham Law"* sone to Hono- 
rable John Graham, younger, of Fintrie, & Mistres Jean 
Scrimscor, Bap. Robert Lord Carnegie. Robt. Scrimseor, 
brother to John, Lord Viscount of Duddop, Godfathers. 

"1660. Oct. i8th. Margaret Davidson Law"' daughter 
to Robt. Davidson & Grissell Brown, Bap. Witnesses, 
Willm. Duncan, George Browne, & Wm. Watson. 

" i673» Sept. 6th. Robt. Davidson Law", sone to Robt. 
Davidson of Balgay, & Elizabeth Grame, Bap. 

"1675. A.ug. 12th. Walter Davidson Law"- sone to 
Robt. Davidson, of Balgay & Eliz. Graham, Bap. Wit. 
Walter Graham of Duntroone, Walter Philip son of * 

" 1677. May 6th. George Davidson Law"» sone to Rob 
Davidson, of Balgay, & Elizabeth Graham, Bap. Wit. : 
George Brown, of Home, Mr. Geo. Graham, minister of 
Ennverarity, George Brown, Brother to Balgay, George 
Brown, younger, of Horn. 

" 1678. April 30th. James -Davidson Law"« sone to Robt. 
Davidson, of Balgay, •& Eliz, Graham, Bap. Wit: Jas. 
Alison, lait baillie. Jas. Graham, sone to the laird of 
Duutroon, Jas. Man lait thesaurer, Jas. Wedderbum, clerk, 
Jas. Clayhifis, of Innergo\vrie. 

** 1679. Sept. 13th. Grissell Davidson Law"' daughter 
to Robt. Davidson, of Balgay, & Eliz. Graham, Bap. : 
Wit, : Jas. Man, merchd., Willm. Watson, lait baUie, Alex. 
Blaire, merchd., & Bernard Sanderson. 

" 1679. Oct. 27th. James Wedderbume Lan". sone to 

Jas. Wedderbume & Eliz. Davidson, Bap. ; Wit. : Alex. 

Wedderbume, Provost, Thos. Watson, John Scott, John 

Man, Hendrie Crawfurd Bailies, John Scrymseor, dean of 

Gild, Jas. Graham, of Monorgan Blacknes, Balgay, Crai- 

gie, Kingennie, George Davidson, &c. 

" 1680. Dec. 29th. Grissell Wedderbume Law"' daugh- 
ter to Jas. Wedderbume, clerk, & Bessie, alias Eliz. 
Davidson. 

" 1681. March 15th. John Davidson Law"» sone to Rob. 
Davidson of Balgay, & Elizabeth Graham, Bap. : Wit. : 
Tohn Graham, marchd., John Man, John Graham of Claver- 
nouse, John Wedderbume, John Maitland, John Wedder- 
bnme, son to the dark of Dundie. 

'* i68r. Sept. 24th.: Isobell Maa Law", daughter to 
James Man, bailyie, and Grissell Davidson, Bap. Wit. : Mr. 
John Guthrie, minister, Jas. Fletcher, baUzie, John Man, 
lait bailzie, &c 

** 1683. July 13th, Friday. Robert Davidson, of Balgay, 
& Elizabeth Graham, had a sone named Alexander Wit : 
Mr. Alex. Graham, Alex. Duncan, Provest, Alex. Watson, 
lait Provest, Alex. Rait, BaUie, Alex. Keith Sess. cl. . 

** 1685. March 2nd, Wed. Robert Davidson, of Balgay, 
« Eliz. Graham, a daughter, Bap. Elizabeth : Wit. Mr. 
Robert Rait, minister, James Wedderbum, clerk, Alex. 
Watson, merchd. 

" 1689. May 6th, Thursday. Robt. Davidson, of Balgay, 
& Eliz. Graham had a daughter, Jean, Bap. : Wit. ; Jo. 



• MS. illegible, 



Graham, L. Dundie, his ladie, Jean Cochron, Jas. Man, lait 
Bailie, Jas Wedderbum, cl, 

•* 1691. March 23rd, Monday. Robt. Davidson, of Balgay, 
and Eliz. Graham, a daughter Marie, Bap. Witnesses, Jas« 
Man, lait Bailie, &c Mr. Alex. Graham. 

" 1693. April 1st, Saturday. Robt. Davidson, of Balgay, 
& Eliz. Graham had ane daughter, bap. in the meeting- 
house be, Mr. Milne, called Margrat. 

"1693. March 2 1st, Tuesday. Mr. John Watson, Dr. of 
Medicine, & Eliz. Graham had ane daughter, bap. in the 
meeting-house called Grissell, by Mr. Willm. Milne. Gris- 
sell Cochron Grandmother, Grissell Watson, Ant, Grissell 
Davidson, relict of Umq"- Bailie Wm. Watson. Grissell 
Davidson, daughter of Rob. Davidson, of Balgay, were her 
Godmothers. Alex. Watson, lait Provest & Grandfather, 
David Graham of Duntroone, Grandfather, & Robt. Da- 
vidson, of Balgay, Godfathers. 

" 1699. June 22nd. Mr. Jas. Scott, Prob'' & Eliz, 
Scott, had a daughter Bap. Elizabeth, Eliz. Davidson, rel. 
of Umq"« Willm. Duncan, of Seasyde, &c. 

** 1707- J*in- 9^' George Paton, m^lriner, and Maijorie 
Scott, had a son bap., called David. His godfathers are 
David Brown, merchd., David Davidson, son to Robt« 
Davidson, of Balgay. 

"1707. June 1st. Alex. Watson, of Vallis Craigie, & 
Grissell Davidson had a daughter Bap. called Elizabeth; 
her namemothers are Eliz. Graham, grandmother, Lady 
Balgay, Eliz. Watson, rel of Pat Balnaves, &c. 

"Tney were married 27th April, 1706." 

CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 

I THINK the enclosed short article on Contemporary His' 
tory^ which some time since appeared in the Trade Publica- 
tion called the Bookseller , is worthy of the wider circulation 
of your columns, and the preservation of it which your 
publication will insure. — ^T. B. B. 

Mr. Foster's Life of Charles Dickens shows how difficult 
it is to write contemporary history. Dickens lived in no 
narrow circle ; his life and doings spread over a compara- 
tively short span, and hundreds of persons are still alive 
with whom he was on intimate lerms. Yet no sooner does 
the first part of his Memoirs appear, than some of its most 
prominent facts are disputed. First, there is his connection 
with the late Mr. Bentley, who, to all appearance, acted 
most liberally to a then all but unknown author, and bore 
with his waywardness and, what must be candidly termed 
shufiling, as but few men would have done. In all this his 
biographer has made out Dickens to be the sufferer, and the 
publisher to be the only one in the wrong. Posterity will 
come to a different conclusion. Mr. Cmikshank has also 
felt it necessary to maintain his patemity of Fagin and some 
of the other characters immortalized in " Oliver Twist ; " but 
who could have doubted their origin } We all remember 
the inimitable scene of Oliver Aslang for More, of Fagin 
in Prison, of the scene on the bridge when Nelly reveals the 
plot, and of Bill Sykes's exit fro n the world ; but did any 
one ever ask the question whether the narrative itself or the 
picture most impressed itself on the memory ? We strongly 
incline to the belief that the pictures served to make the 
reputation of Dickens, and but for their aid he would have 
had to struggle many years before his great claims would 
have been recognised. Another [artist, too, has had scant 
justice done him — Seymour. Here, again, it was the burly 
Pickwick, the versatile Sam Weller, the groggy Shepherd, 
and the Widow Bardell that impressed their features upon 
the eye of the reader. We know all the members of the 
Pickwick Club as though they had been our intimate ac- 
quaintances; but who, if he met them in the Strand, would 
recognise Silas Wegg, Mrs, Wilfer, even with her gloves, 
Bella, John Harmon, or any of the other characters in " Our 
Mutual Friend " ? They all exist in the pages of the novel- 
ist, but they had no Seymour, Cruikshaiut, or Phiz to form 
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their outward and visible semblance and identity. Gradually, 
and, as we think, unwisely, Dickens emancipated himself 
from his artistic partnership. He was too apt to forget 
those by whose aid he had risen. It is a hard criticism, but 
a true one to say that *' Dickens was no gentleman ; ** he 
was not only no gentleman in his nature, his education, or 
his feelings, but he had no conception of the gentlemanly 
character, and consequently in no one of his numerous works 
do we find a gentleman portrayed. The bohemianism of his 
early life stuck to him, and he could never entirely rid him- 
self of its pollution. In his own line — mingling humour, 
pathos, and eccentricity — Dickens was facile princeps, and 
needed no extraneous help. Brought up in poverty, among 
relations without principle, he emandpatea himself, edu- 
cated himself, and raised himself to tne very pinnacle of 
fame. Mr. Forster*s biography, admirable as it is in many 
respects, has been unjust to Dickens's memory by attributing 
to him qualities he never possessed, and against which we 
instinctively revolt. And, in his endeavour to make his 
hero a perfect man, he has endeavoured, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to depreciate some of those persons to whom 
Dickens was most deeply indebted for his early success. 

Ancient Punishment. — This extract is from an old 
record of the i6th century, viz., ** forasmuch as Elyn Davy, 
Elizabeth Eden, Johan Michel, Agnes White, Marion 
Beckwith and Johan "Westhede, that here standen, indited 
in the "Ward of Portsoken of this citie, some of them for 
disorderlies, and some otlier of theym for common harlots, 
and thereof been convicted and atteynted. Therefore it ys 
adjudged by the 'Maior and Aldermen of this citie, after the 
laudable laws and ancient customs of the same, that the 
said Elyn Davy, &c., shall be brought to Neivgate, and the 
same day in the market season to be ladde from thens, with 
basons and panns afore theym, ray hods on their hedes and 
white rodds in their hands, to the pillory in Comhill, and 
there the cause to be proclaymed, and so from thens to 
Aldgate, and to be conveied to and through Candlewick 
Strete, Watling Strete and Flete Strete to the Temple 
barre and there to be voided out of this citie forever, and \i 
the said Elyn, &c., or any of theym hereafter be found 
within this citie they or she so found to be set on the pillory 
aforesayd, 3 market days next following, every day by the 
space of an hour, and furthermore to have Imprisonment 
by the space of an year and a day." ** Capel. Maior. 1 5 10. 
Die Veneus." Chr. Cooke. 

[The Antiquary being intended as a work for future reference, our 
correspondent, we are sure, will pardon our suggesting that all ex- 
tracts should DC authenticated by reference to the source whence 
they are taken, without which they lose much of their value. "An 
old record " is much too vague. — Ed.] 




servir 

depu 

1771,* there is an account of a memorial erected to the 

memory of M. de Chevert, which is particularly interesting 

for the "plain and unvarnished tale" given, as inscribed 

upon the stone. 

The writer of the account in the above useful work says — 
On a ^leve depuis peu & St. Eustache, paroisse oil M. de 
Chevert est entcrre, un monument a son honneur, mais dans 
une simplicity convenable \ ce grand homme. II consiste 
en son m^daillon, sans aucun ornement. Au bas est une 
pierre noire, sur laquelle est inscrite I'epitaphe suivante : — 
*• Ci git Francois de Chevert, Commandeur, 

Grand-Croix de I'Ordre Royal et Militaire de 
• St. Louis, Chevalier de I'Aigle Blanc de 
Pologne. 

Gouverneur de Givet ct Charlemont, 
Lieutenant-g^n^ral des Armees du Koi. 
Sans Ayeux, sans fortune, et sans appui. 
Orphelin des I'enfance. 
II entra au service k I'age de 11 ans. II 
s'est elev^ malgr^ I'envie, k force de m^rite. 

• Vol. v., p. 279. 



Chaque grade a ^t6 le prix d'une action dVclat 
Le seul titre de Marechal de France a manqu(J, 
non pas k sa gloiie, mais i Texample de ceux 
qui voudront le prendre pour modele. 

II Aoit n^ a Verdun-sur-Meuse le 2 F^vrier, 
1695. II mourut a Paris, le 24 Janvier, 1769. 
Priez Dieu pour le repos de son Ame." 

The above epitaph having been written in French, enabled 
the poor, and those who might strive to emulate a like 
example, to read that true and honest merit sometimes 
meets with just acknowledgment and reward ; and moreover, 
to follow the concluding remark in the work (supra) . . . 
** que tout le monde puisse la lire et accorder \ cet illustre 
guerrier la' reconnoissance que lui doit tout bon citoyen.'' 

Waltham Abbey, J. Perry. 

** Scamels.** — Passage in the " Tempest." — When 
Caliban saw a prospect of release from his bondage under 
Prospero^ by means of Stephana and TrinculOy he makes 
extravagant offers of service. He will find crab-fl^^/w, 
pignuts, the jay's-nest, the marmozet, clust'ring filberts, 
and *' young scamels Jrom the rock." — Act ii. sc. 2. We 
are yet without any determinant for *' scamels." Some say 
seamels for seamews, but that involves a double blunder ; 
failing it, we are in darkness. I would now suggest that it is 
a form of the word "chamois," of which Shakespeare 
appears to have made a diminutive by adding-a terminal in 
"eUe," as in madam, ma'amselle, so we should have 
chamois, cham'selle, plural cham'elles. The prefix "s" 
need be no difficulty, for we still say shammy-leather, 
meaning that derived from the chamois: a mpicapra^ 
which is an animal of the antelope kind, but sometimes 
called "a buck," sometimes **a goat," and the kids are 
dainty eating. This animal inhabits the loftiest chains of 
primitive mountain ridges, and the offer to "catch" a 
chamois involves great labour, for the fleetness of an ante- 
lope is proverbial, and our most accomplished sportsmen 
find that to stalk the chamois demands then- iitmost dexterity. 
To get them from " the rocks," is to hunt them from their 
native resorts. A. Hall. 

Prices of Corn in 1587.— The following extracts may 
be well transferred to the pages of the Antiquary, 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Thys year Ao 1587, the pryce of come was as fijlloweth, 
and yo gretest part of last yeare before-goinge, so y* many 
poore peple weare supposed to dye for lacke of bredde, 
notwithstanding greatt store in the handes of hard-harted 
carles, y* styll raysed the p'ce untyle harvest : at the wyche 
tyme, y« p'ce of corne begane to fall. The p'ce of rye 
xiii». iiij*. the bushell, wheat at xvi». iiij^. the b^shell, haver 
at v». ix*. y« bushell, grotes at iiii*. y« pecke, pese at xii». 
yc bushell, byg at vi» -f bushell, halfermalte at v». vi*. ye 
bushell, but the next somer wheate was at iii». ivd. the 
bushell .... rye & pays at iiii »y« bushell, otes ii" y<^ bushell, 
byg at 3s. 4d. y« bushell.— /'ar. Reg, S. Oszualtft, Durham, 

1587. Mdm. that in this yeare was a great dearth of come 
in the reahne of England. In so much that wheate was 
sold for tenne shillings and sixpence a bushell. Rie at nine 
shillings and sbtpence a bushell. Pease at seaven shillings 
a bushell. 

Md"". that the 29th of July, in the yeare above written, 
being Satturday, wheate was at I5» a bushell, rie at 14". 
a bushell, bigge at 8$ a bushell, and haver at 19* a loade. 

■—Par. Reg, S, Nicholas^ Durham, 

Cruikshank Illustrations.— I observe you have 
adopted as your motto, "We want nothing but facts.*' 
There is one fact in regard to which I am personally 
interested, and which you wiQ oblige, if you will allow me, 
to make known through the pages of the Antiquary, This 
is that the illustration contamed in the present Christmas 
number of the magazine entitled London Society, and 
referred to in the advertisements of the public prints 
as the "coloured frontispiece," designed by George 
Cruikshank is not by me. This is the work of the son of 
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my nephew, Percy Cruikshank, whose baptismal name and 
sarname being identical with my own gives rise to mnch 
confosion. This awkwardness I have sought to avert by 
soggesting to my nephew that he should induce his son to 
interpolate the name Percy between his Christian and 
surnames. This would prevent the public from being 
misled, and so remove every chance of possible miscon- 
ception. It is most unfair to the public, to the son of my 
nephew, and to myself, that this kind of confusion should be 
allowed to continue. George Cruikshank. 

263, Hampstead-road. 

Ndmismatic Portrait of Queen Elizabeth.— There 
is a curious fragment of a broad piece of this sovereign's 
reign, figured in Mr. Planche's Regal Records^ which, if you 
would take the trouble to have it reproduced, might pos- 
sibly interest your readers. I transcribe from page 40 of 
his book what Mr. Planche says in regard to this matter. 

Penguin. 



"I am not aware that the fragment represented below 
has ever been engraved. It is copied from a drawing in my 

g>ssession presented to me, with nis usual liberality, by Mr. 
ominie Colnaghi, and on the back of which is written the 
following description : — 

* This very unfavourable likeness of Queen Elizabeth is 
taken from a fragment of her last broad pieces iii the posses- 
sion of Horace Walpole, Esq. ; it is universally supposed 
that the die was broken by her command, and that some 
workman of the Mint cut out this morsel, which contains 
barely the face.' 




"I have no doubt," Mr. Planch^ says, " that the real cause 
of offence was the truth of the likeness, to a woman who 
wished to pass for a Venus of seventy. There is great 
character in the head, and it is probably the only portrait 
of Elizabeth towards the close of her reign that can be relied 
on." 

Christmas Toast. —Anne, Countess of Northesk, 
wntes (1777):— "The first toast at Peterhead after dinner 
is—Health, friends, familys, firesides, a happy new year, a 
meny Christmas, and the Company's inclinations. 

" In Verse. 
" Health, the first blessing in a mortal's frame. 
With all the sweets that follow Friendship's train— 
This be my lot, and with a family blest, 
A cheerful fireside, and a mind at rest, 
A happy new year with bright virtue crowned, 
While Christmas plenty fills my table round ; 
ril envy none, tho* thousands fill their store, 
Aqd never think, and never wish for more. 
My inclinatioixs here I do express, 
But will be happy, tho' my fate be less." 
^Livesofthe Camegies, ii. 407, privately printed. 

Alison. 
Pin.— I find Mr. Wedgwood, in his able Dictionary of 
English Etymology^ saying under the word "Pull," that 
"a Glasgow man pronounces whichy whuch ; pin, pun.** I 
yield at once as regards " which^" but I cannot admit the 
correctness of "pun" A thirty years' residence here en- 
ables me to speak with some confidence on the point, and 
I can safely say that never on any occasion have I heard 
"/*<' so pronounced. ** Preen" and *^peen** you will 
hear oflcn enough where pincushions and hair-pins are 
talked of, but, so far as my experience goes, it is in such 



circumstances only that any peculiar pronunciation of the 
word will be observed. Kentigern. 

Glasgow, 

CiESAR's Landing-place. — In Notes and Queries, for 
September 28, I ventured to express my doubt of the cor- 
rectness of|the opinion, now perhaps most in favour with 
scientific men, that Caesar must have landed at a point con- 
siderably westward of Deal ; the chief argument advanced 
by the Astronomer Royal, in his elabora'te essay on the sub- 
ject, being that the tide was setting westward when on his 
first expedition Ciesar weighed anchor, and ran along shore 
to his landing-place. Most of Sir G. B. Airy's reasons 
seem to me easily refutable except this one of the tide, his 
statement respecting which I confess m)rself unable to 
understand ; and as the subject has not been taken up in 
Notes and (2uerieSy I shall feel much obliged to any reader 
of the Antiquary who will enlighten me. Sir G. B. Airy 
says that on the third day before full moon, at 3 p.m., the 
tide at Dover sets to the westward. Now, the tide along 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex sets to the west when falling, 
and to the east when rising. Take then the year 1846; 
there was a full moon on August 7, in that year, at 6 a.m. ; 
high water at Dover on the 4th at 8*3 a.m., low water about 
2-15 p.m , and by 3 or 3*30, the time when Caesar set sail, 
according to Mr. Long, the tide %vas rising, and flowing 
eastward. Take 187 1 ; full moon, August 30, at 6'24 a.m., 
high water at Dover on the 27th at 7*59 a.m., low water at 
rii p.m., therefore tide rising and setting eastward at 3 or 
3*30 p.m. So, in 1870, it appears there was low water 
three days before full moon, on the 8th, at 2*14 p.m., and at 
3 the tide was rising and setting to the east. The times of 
high and low water are computed from those for iiigh water 
at London-bridge, given in the Companion to the Almanacks 
for the several years. I will only add that Sir George takes 
for granted the accuracy of the date of Caesar's landing, the 
end of August, B.C. 5 j, computed by Halley and others, but 
as Sir John Herschel has shown (*' Outlines of Astronomy,'* 
loth ed., 1869, P* 674, &c.), the calendar, down to the year 
46 B.C., " the year of confusion," was in disorder inextri- 
cable, and even for thirty-six years later ; so much so, that 
whenever, in the relation of any event, " either in ancient 
history or in modem, previous to the change of style, the 
time is specified in our modern nomenclature, it is always to 
be understood as having been identified with the assigned 
date by threading the mazes (often very tangled and obscure 
ones) of special and national chronology, and referring the 
day of its occurrence to its place in the Julian system, so 
interpreted**' Faancis J. Leachman, M.A. 

20, Compton-terracey Highbury, 

Professor Conington's Grave. — ^I lately visited Fish- 
toft, near Boston, where, at the rectory, the ex-professor 
spent several of his earlier years, and in the churchyard of 
which his remains were interred, now more than three years 
ago ; but I was surprised to find no visible record of^ that 
fact. There is an inscription on. the headstone to the 
memory of his father, the late rector, but none to himself or 
brothers who are also intened there. There is no memorial 
stone or tablet in the church. Filma« 

Singing Combat, Greenland. — The following account 
as to the manner in which the Greenlanders terminate their 
quarrels is copied from the Habitable JVorld Described^ 
published in London, in 1788, vol. i. p. 67. It would 
seem as if in some things we might receive a lesson even 
from a savage people, without religion, and without the 
knowledge of a God. Delta. 

**»The most singular thing in Greenland is their singing 
and dancing combats, by MUiich they decide their qiian-els. 
If a man conceives himself injured, he does not vent his 
anger in quarrelsome words, nor proceed to any revenge, 
but composes a satirical poem ; this he rehearses so often, 
with singing and dancing before his family, that they all get 
it by heart. The man publishes his design of fighting with 
his antagonist, not with a sword, but a song, and a place of 
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raeeticg is appointed. The party chaJlenged attends at the 

ffi^;e, encircled with his friends, when tie ehallenger begins 
song to the beat of a drum, and chonissed by his party, 
with Amna ajah. In this song he discharges so many 
norti^ing (ratm at his adversary, that the standers-by hi 
■heir fill of laoghing. ^V1len be has done, the accu 
renews his attack, and so on. and he that has the last word 
gains his cause. On these occasions they will speak cutting 
truths, bat without rudeness or passion. The body of the 
people present constitute the jury, bestow the laurel, and 
the two contending parties become good friends." Contrast 
these proceedings with the still recent usage of what we 
are proud to call our higher civilization, as esemplilied in a 
foot note to Byron's Engliik Sards and Scotch Reviewers, 
Paris, iSlS. Speaking of Lord Falkland, who had lost his 
life in one of those brutal transactions termed "affairs of 
honour," Lord Byron says: "On Sunday night, I beheld 
him presiding at his own table, in all the honest pride of 
hospitality ; on Wednesday morning, at three o'clock, I saw, 
stretched before me, all that remained of courage, feeling, 
and a host of passions. He died like a brave man in a 
better cause ; for had he fallen in like manner on the deck 
of the frigate to which he was just appointed, his last 
moments would have been held up by his countrymen as ai 
example to succeeding heroes." Delta. 

Inscribed Cross, Endellion, Cornwall.— Sir Johi_ 
Maclean, in the fifth part of his valuable " History of Trigg 
Minor." issued to subscribers a few months since, has madi 
knotni the existence, in the parish of Endellion, of an in 
scribed cross, though the circular head has been removed 
Through the perseverance and ability of the Rev. W. lago 
of liodmin, the inscriplion has not remained unexplained, 
but has been deciphered in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to the correctness of the solution. The usual 
worn and rough condition of these inscribed ancie 
renders it no easy matter in many cases to " make i 
individual letters, and when '■ made out " it is not always that 
a meaning can be attached to them. .Such is the case with 
the inscribed cross in LanherneNunneryburial-ground, which 
is of the Saxon type, with interlacing Icnolwork, yet the letters 
of the inscription, though remarkably distinct, have hitherto 
baffled the ingenuity of all who have examined it, to apply 
to them a meaning. But to proceed with the " Broeagan " 
stone, in the parish of Endellion. Sir John observes—" ' 
incised stone, called " Long Cross," of very great inti 
marked with two crosses, formerly stood at the cross i 
(to which it has given its name), about midway between 
Endellion and Port Quin. at the junction of the road from 
■ Roscariock. It was set in a large base, neat which, moi 
than thirty years ago, it had hoai thrown down and wa 
lying prostrate. Eventually, it was removed by the late Mi 
Symons. of Gonvena, to Doydon Head, near Port Quin, o 
the western side of the creek, where he had erected a sum 
mer-house, and where the slone yet remains. The base with 
its square socket still continues in situ. The monolith 
4 feet 3 inches high, i foot wide, and 8 inches thick, andJs 
about the snme siie throughout ; unfortunately, it has been 
broken abont one-third from the bottom. On its face it 
bears a memorial inscriplion in Roman characters, which, 
in consequence of the abrasion of the stone, is almost un- 
decipherable. The first thri.'e words, are without doubt, 
BROEAGAN Hic lACiT ; but the two words forming the lower 
line are very doubtful, though they would appear to be 
NAUOTTI FlLlvs. Soffls of these leltera are so close to the 
edge of the sione, that it U difficult to believe they could ever 
have been perfect. The mscription is preceded by a large 
incised cross, and on the upper part of the back' of the stone 
isaplaincrossinslight relief. There is also a square socket 
in the top, in which a head was formerly set. 

"This interesting monument," adds Sir John, " is in very 
bad condition, and mil daily become worse in consequence 
of the position in which it is now placed, being on a high 
cliff with its face towards the Ma, exposed to idl the evil 



afiects of the storms of tlie Atlantic, and of the saline atmos- 
phere acting upon a stone which easily disintegrates." 
As to the identification of this Broea^n with some historic 
personage, it has been questioned wiether the monument 
may not " commemorate Brechan, a king of Wales, from 
whom the district of Brecknock derived its name, who was 
the father of Saint Endelienta," the foundress of the parish 
church of Endellion. The names are certainly similar, and 
as King Brechan must have had an interest in the parish, 
it is not at atl unlikely that he was interred there, and that 
this stone was inscribed to his memory. 

E. H, W. DUHKIN. 
Albert Durhr. — We have been favoured with a photo- 
gram of one of Albert Duier's engravings, representing the 
Virgin and Child, which, reproduced by a new process, we 
present to our readers in this the first number of our new 




In reply to the query of our correspondent, this beantifiil 
"engraving" is fully described by Adam Bartsch, in his 
Peintre Graveur, and is entitled by him La Vierge aux 
■heviux courts His avec une bandeletle. At the date 1514, 
inscribed near the monogmm, this celebrated artist was at 
his best. 

Brv'ce of Clackmannan's Afologv to Daue 

Margaket Schaw Sir Bernard Burke's latest book on 

the Rise of Great Families, contains an anecdote given on 
the authority of his "friend Alexander Sinclair,'' which if 
Jcscrves to be permanently recorded. T. C. C. 



' ' Sir Johi 
supposed to 



have beeo shot by Bruce of CUckiniuiiuiii 
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a Jacobite. In Sir John's absence, Lady Greenock sent to 
Bruce a letter, witn an offer of her intercession, on Mr.* 
Brace signing a very strongly- worded apology. His reply 
was: — 

' For the honotired hands of Dame Margaret Schaw, of 

Greenock : — 

' Madam, — I did not shoot the hawk. But sooner than 
have made such an apology as your Ladjrship has had the 
consideration to dictate, I would have shot tne hawk, Sir 
John Schaw, and your Lad3rship. 

' I am, Madam, 

* Your Ladyship's devoted servant to comand, 

' Clackmannan.' " 

Herefordshire New Year Customs. — ^The follow- 
mg customs I think have never yet appeared in print. They 
are observed at Bromyard and its neighbourhood, although 
the strict tunes of music, nor the usual correctness of English 
grammar are not generally adhered ^o. They are at your 
service. C. Gtolding. 

16, Blomfield-terrace^ IV. 

As twelve o'clock, on the 31st of December, draws near, 
and the last of the Christmas carols are heard without doors, 
and a pleasurable excitement is playing on the faces of the 
family around the last Christmas log within, a rush is made 
to the nearest spring of water, and whoever is fortunate 
enough to first bring in the " cream of the well," as it 
is termed, and who first taste of it, have prospect of good 
luck through the forthcoming year. Also, in the early hours 
of the New Year, after a raneral service, as it has been 
termed, have been said over •* Old Tom," as the old year is 
called, at the public houses and ale and cider stores, the 
streets are filled with boys and men, singing in loudest tones 
possible : — 

** I wish you a Merry Christmas 

Ajid a Happy New Year, 
A pocket fuU of money, ^ 

And a cellar full of beer, ' 

And a good fat pig 

To serve you all the year. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 

Sat (sic) by the fire, 
Pity we poor boys 

Out in the mire." 

Edinburgh and Dublin : Contest for Precedence 
(1863). — At the request of one of our Edinburgh correspon- 
dents we print the following from the account given by Ulster 
King of Arms. The mock solemnity with which Sir Bernard 
relates this contest brings to mind the well-known descrip- 
tion, by Dibdin, of the sale of the first edition of Bocaccio's 
Decameron. — E d. 

*' As the Lord Provost conjectured, the susceptibilities of 
Scotland were deeply touched by this loss of position, by this 
depreciation, as it were, of their national prestige. The 
country was stirred to the centre by patriotic agitation. Pub- 
lic meetings were held, Scottish M.P.'s were appealed to, 
and Government put under the most influential pressure. 
The Scottish motto, * Nemo me impunelacessit,* everywhere 
repeated, reached Whitehall. Garter King of Arms was at 
length referred to, and that heraldic authority supported the 
pretensions of Scotland. . . . The citizens of Dublin, and 
the people of Ireland generally^ wtfre no less excited than the 
Scots had been, and Uiey resolved on making every exertion 
to r^ain what they deemed their right — the second position 
for their city in the United Kingdom. Old memories came 
back upon them ; the times were not forgotten when Dublin 
— still the metropolis of a separate kingdom — was the seat of 
an independent Parliament, long after Edinburgh had become, 
as they deemed it, a provincial town ; when Dublin more 
than rivalled London in the graces and hospitality of societyi 
and when her streets and squares were crowded with a resi- 
dent Qobility, 



*' The storm raised in the two kingdoms was too violent 
to blow over. ... It was rightly considered that the point 
at issue would be thus nowhere more becomingly settled than 
in the ante-chambers of Windsor or St. James s. 

" It was on Monday, February 22, 1864, ^^t the Lords of 
the Council met at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, for the 
purpose of hearing this famous cause. It was a dark, gloomy 
winter's day. The Hall, with lamps burning, presented the 
appearance of what we may imagine the Court of Chivalry or 
the Star Chamber to have been. The Lord President, the 
Earl of Granville, sat as chief judg^e, and by him the other 
Lords of the Council, the Lords ICingsdown, Eversley, and 
Sydney, and the Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, Viee-President of 
the Council of Education. There were also in attendance 
the Attorney-General and the Solicitor- General, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, and Sir R. P. Collier. Ranged at the Bar stood Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Mr. Serjeant Burke, representing Dublin, 
and the Lord Advocate MoncreifT, and Mr. Rolt, Q.C., re- 
presenting Edinburgh. The two civic kings %vere likewise 
present. An amusing incident occurred at' their meeting. 
The Lord Provost, Lawson, whose good feeling through the 
litigation was only equalled by his earnestness in the cause 
of the city of which he was chief magistrate, expressed a wish 
that he and'his opponent should evince their personal regard 
by interchanging tne usual courtesies. A difficulty, however, 
arose as to which, with due regard to the question of pre- 
cedence then sub lite^ should first proffer his hand. 

*' The elaborate reports and pleadings of the Kings of 
Arms were placed before the lords on the council table, and 
at eleven o clock Sir Hugh Cairns opened the case for 
Dublin. His powerful and exhaustive address^ which lasted 
more than two hours, put forth all the ai^uments tending to 
establish the superiority of the Irish capital. The I^rd 
Advocate, Moncreiff, replied with singular ingenuity and 
eloquence, and fought gallantly for Edinburgh. At three 
o'clock the court broke up, and the judgment they had 
arrived at was announced a few days after. It was to the 
effect that neither city had established precedence one over 
the other, and that they were to be considered ex aquo — to 
be, as it were, bracketed together for second place. 

'* Years have elapsed since this memorable precedence 
battle was fought, and both cities seem to approve of the 
royal policy which gave victory to neither, but placed them 
co-equal, side by side, next to *' famous London town," to 
typify in their harmony the well-knit union of the kingdom. 
A less judicious judgment might have turned international 
rivalry into international animosity." 

Folk Lore.— In the more sequestered districts of the 
south-west of Scotland, when a cow drops a calf, care is 
always taken, immediately after, to have a handful of 
oatmeal mixed with salt placed upon her back. To ask the 
goodwife what benefit can possibly accrue from the mola 
salsa thus applied would, of course, be a bootless question, 
just as it would have been for the sceptic of two 
thousand or more years ago to have quizzed a pontifex 
regarding the hidden virtues of the like mixture, wnen 
sprinkled on the head of a hostia major^ about to be sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter or Ceres. Have not our forefathers done so 
from time immemorial ? is an argument admitting of no 
satisfactory reply. The custom, if I mistake not, has alto- 
gether a very ancient look about it. Is it not somewhat 
curious to find salt holding the prominent place it does in 
so many of the old-world heathen practices, and still 
prevalent in our midst ? A. B. C. 

Dumfriesshire^ N.B, 

Ear nailed to a Post. — In No. 1848 of the Edin- 
burgh Evening C^Mrflw/, January 12th- 13th, 1736, is the 
following announcement : — Last week one Blackadder was 
sentenced by the Lords of Session to be pilloried, and to 
have his ear nail'd to a Post on the 21st Instant, for the 
Crime of wilful Perjury, in a Process depending before their 
Lgrdships congenung the Estate of Tuuiall^n, D, 
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Old Ballad. — The following delectable old ballad, from 
recitation, in Forfarshire, is at least a hundred years old, and, 
as far as I know, not in print :— 

There was a lady in the "West, 

About the age o* twenty, 
And she had sweethearts o* the best, 

Baith lords an' squires a plenty. 

Her youthfu* charms an* beauty bricht 

Was far an* near admired, 
But she adored her father's clerk — 

No grander she required. 

But when her father hears o* this, 

An' he, alone, does meet her, 
*' "Will you disgrace my blood," he says, 

" You fond and foolish creature, 

•* By weddin' o' a servant slave, 
Has neither birth nor breedin' ? 

A portion of me you shall not have 
If this be your proceedin*." 

" Dear honoured father," she replied, 
** It's you must use your pleasure, 

For I adore my dearest joy 
Abune a' worldly treasure. 

** With him I hope to live an' die, 

To him I have consented ; 
Sure Heaven will my wants supplie, 

If that I be contented.'* 

Her father in a passion flew 

*' No clerk should e'er enjoy her." 

i^Desuni.) 

It was in a parlour there alone 
Where a loaded piece was lyin* ; 

He took the piece all in his han' 
An* then at her let flyin*. 

He shot into the lady s breast, 

An' sune she lay before him ; 
It was the hin'most words she spiik*, 

** I must an' will adore him ! " 

And when he sees what he has done, 
i* What ! have I slain my dauchter ? " 

He took a rappier in his hand, 
And slew himself thereafter. 

Her mother cam* into the room, 
An' baith their deaths stood viewin* ; 

Her tender heart did quickly brak* — 
Ambition was their ruin. 

Her love cam' in among the rest. 

His hands wi' sorrow wringin* 
To see his youthfu' lady's breast. 

From which the blood was springin*. 

'• How could her wicked father be 

Sae damnM base and cruel ? 
O could n' he laid the blame on me, 

An' so ha'e spared my jewel ! " 

He took the piece all in his hand, 
Cryin' •* Here I'll stay no longer ! 

I'll cut the tender threed o* life, 
Nor from my true love sunder." 

So they were both laid in one grave, 

Like lovers that were loyal. 
May Heaven preserve all those in love, 

And send tnem no such trials ! 

Rude as it is, this old ballad, repeated with the wailing sad- 
ness of Scots reciters, has no doubt brought tears from the 
eyes of many a gathering round the winter fire. Alison, 
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LANDSCAPES BURNED INTO WOOD. 

A FRIEND lately informed me that while on a visit to Nor- 
folk last year, ne was shown sgme curious old works of 
art, consisting of landscapes burned into wood by means of 
a hot iron ; these I think he said are in the possession of 
Mr. John Culley, Church Fann, Costessy, near Norwich. If 
Mr. Culley would kindly describe these works of art, 
through the medium of your columns, I should esteem it a 
favour ? 

F. J. K. 

Quotation, wanted the Author. 

" Turkeys, carps, hops and beer, 
Came into England all in one year." 

Where are the above lines to be found ? C. C. 

[In a small volume entitled "A Compendious History of England, 
from the Invasion of the Romans," &c., London, 1789, p. 154, speak- 
ing of the reigii of Henry VIII., the author says: " About the fifteenth 
year of his reign several new things were introduced into England, 
which occasioned the following verse *' (see above). " For before 
this time," he continues, " the English drank no other malt<>liqaor 
than ale, into which was put ground ivy instead of hops." — Ed.J 

(i.) "When nature convolves and turns night into day. 
And old Terra Firma's great axel gives way, 
We'll turn up our glass as we slide down the brae, 
And finish tne last of our bottle." 

(2.) " Not drunk is he who from the floor 

Can rise alone and still drink more ; 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies 
Without the power to drink or rise." 

[No. X, we believe is from a poem called the Drunkard* s Revel, 
written by a drawing-master in Dundee, named Mudie, a man of 
considerable talent, but who did not always turn it to the best pur- 
poses. 

No. 2, occurs in a volume entitled Monarchs Retired from 
Business .— E d .] 

Lord Justice Selwyn. — Among your numerous corre- 
spondents I observe the names of several gentlemen connected 
with the Bar. Can any of these by possibility inform me 
regarding the degree of relationship which subsisted between 
tlie late Lord Justice Selwyn and the family of the late Sir 
H. Willock, of Castleneau, Mortlake ? B. (2.) 

River Lossie, N.B.— Whatisth« derivation of the name 
of this river ? Bon Accord. 

Aberdeen, 

Arms of Playfair— In Burke's Dictionary of Heraldry 
are mentioned several coats of arms (as many as four or five) 
belonging to the name of Playfair. When were these granted, 
and where can I meet with reliable information regarding 
them 7 No coat of arms is assigned to any individual of the 
name by Nisbet^ or is found in any other work on heraldry with 
which I am acquainted. From what source can Burke l)ave 
copied them ? Tressure. 

St, Andrews^ N,B, 

Abbey Church, Paisley.— Some years ago I visited 
this venerable structure. In passing out through some en- 
trance or doorway, near to what is called the " sounding 
aisle," I observed a sculptured coat of arms on one of the 
inside walls, about which I should like to obtain some in- 
formation. The charge was three cups. This is about all 
that I remember of its appearance. I think, but am quite 
uncertain, the man who snowed me over the abbey said the 
arms to which I refer were those of some abbot of the name 
of Shaw, Will any of your Scotch readers, who may be 
better informed, kindly describe this coat in the ordinary 
terms of heraldic nomenclature, and also favour me with 
some brief account of the owner ? Otherwise, if any of your 
correspondents would refer me to any printed work where 
such account may be found, I shall feel greatly obliged. A 
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friend suggests that this coat of arms may be mentioned m 
Crawford's History of Renfrewshire^ a work which is not 
accessible to me. T. Irvine. 

Chester, 

[The following: note, from Crawford's Hisiorv of the Shire of Rett- 
frtWs will probably explain to our correspondent what he desires to 
kaow. The arms to wnich he refers are evidently those of the surname 
of i'iatp, and appear to be the arms contained in the wall mentioned 
by Crawford. 

" This wall, with most of the fabrick of the Abby that now stands 
was built in the reign <ff King James III., by George Shaw, Abbot 
of Pasly (of the family of Sauchic) anno 1484, which appears from 
this inscription on the comer of that wall, viz : 

Thy calit the Abbot George of Shaw 

About my Abby gart mak this waw, 

An thousandth four hundred Zear, 

Eighty-four the date but weir ; 

Pray for his salvation 

That laid this noble foundation." — Ed.] 

Hoax. — I cannot help thinking that this word has some 
little history about it. Of the earlier dictionary makers, 
Bailey, Ash, and Johnson have it not, and in our own day 
Wedgwood, for one, avoids it. Is it a fair inference from 
these facts that the word was, if not altogether, comparatively 
unknown in the first half of the eighteenth century, and has 
but a questionable position now ? Hotten seems to think so, 
and places it, accordingly, in the Slang Dictiomiryt mention- 
ing at the same time that Grose held it to be a university 
cant word. Not so, however, think Webster and Hyde 
Clarke, for both of them, as I find, admit the word as good 
ordinary English, and give as its root the Anglo-Saxon huexy 
irony. If such be the venerable origin of hoax^ how comes 
it that the word should nave been so many centuries out of 
sight ? Can any reader of the Antiquary furnish me with an 
instance of the word having been used before Grose*s day ? 
In the mean time, I am disposed to take the part of " Hocus " 
as the ancestor of the word in question. H. P. 

The Cruel Black.— The following is evidently the 
original of this ballad, which is printed in Prof. Child's 
Ballads t vol. iii., in A Collection of Old Ballads (1723) ii. 
p. 152, and in Evans's Old Ballads, iii. p. 232, and which 
Prof. Child states is entered in the Stationers' Registers. 
1569-70. In the British Bibliographer \\. p. 182, he men- 
tions also, it is said to be a verse form of one of Bandello's 
Novels (London, 1793), pt. 3, novel 21st :— V^xxii. 
Johannes Portanus and Johannes Budens give a very 
strange account of a malicious Servant whom the Devil had 
possest with his own cursed Spirit of Cruelty, this Person 
naving taken a virulent spleen against his Master for some 
rough usage, was resolved to be revenged, and therefore 
watching his opportunity, when the master and the rest of 
the Family* were abroad, he shut and baracado'd all the 
doors about the House, and then broke open the chamber 
upon his Mistris, and after he had abused and affronted her, 
he bound her hand and foot and so left her groveling upon 
the ground, then this limb of the Devil took her three 
Children, the eldest not being seven years old, and carried 
them up to the battlements, and when he espied his Master 
coining home, he called to him, and first threw down one 
child and then another, from the top of the house to the 
pavement, whereby "their bodies were miserably shattered, 
and dasht to pieces ; and then held up the other in his arms 
to do the like ; at which sight the miserable Father being 
cxtreamly stupified (as well he might), fell upon his knees 
and humbly besought the bloody vUlain, to spare the life of 
the third, and he would pardon him the death of the 2 
former; to which the barbarous wretch replyed, there wa» 
but arte way in the world for him to redeem its life ; the 
indulgent Father with tears and intreaties desired to know 
what that way was, who presently replyed, iliat lie should 
instantly with his knife cut off his nose, for there was no 
other ransom for the child : The passionate Father who 
dearly tendered the safety of his Child, having now no more 

* That is the tervanls, as in the Latin usage* 



left, agrees to the condition, and disfigured, and dishonoured 
his face according to the covenant made betwixt them, 
which was no sooner done, but this inhuman Imp of Hell 
fell into a loud and scornful jet of laughter, at which while 
the Father stood amazed, he flung the child which he held 
in his arms afler the rest, and then most desperately cast 
himself after, preventing a worse death, and such was the 
end of this arch limb of Satan, and the fruits of malice and 
revenge. Beard's Theatre.** Th^tihoye is from Wonderful 
Prodigies of Judgmefit and Mercy Discovered in above three 
Hundred Memorable Histories, By R» B, (Lond. i685).* 
I wish to find out the author of this story. Pontanus, whom 
Beard quotes, wrote in the fifteenth century, and though I 
know notliing of Budens, I suppose both of them were before 
Bandello. Will any of your correspondents who may have 
access to the works of either, oblige roe by pointing out 
where the story is to be found, or better still, quoting their 
version of it ? Alison. 

Leslie Controversy. — ^In my perambulations through 
the second-hand book-stalls, I am frequently falling in with 
pamphlets connected with this once famous case. I can 
easily see from some of them that the " drum ecclesiastic " 
must have been beaten with tremendous fury. Who 
besides Dugald Stewart, Professor Playfah-, and Dr. 
Thomas Brown took the part of Leslie in separate pub- 
lications, and who opposed him in a similar manner, in 
addition to the Rev. Drs. Inglis and Macfarlane ? What 
publications would be required to form a tolerably complete 
book on the case ? Egbert. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, 

[Interesting information on the matters in question will be found in 
the auto-biographical sketches of the late Lord Cockbum, and in the 
Lives of IlltistrtoHs Scotsmen^ by Dr. Robert Chambers, under the 
head "Leslie."— Ed.) 

Factology : Factologist, — I have often met with the 
above terms, but cannot remember where. Perhaps some 
reader of the Antiquary can help my memory ? RUBRIC. 

[The terms Factology and Faciologiti are treated in a work by 
W. Torrcns M'Cullagh, LLB., entitled. The Uie and Study of 
History. Dublin, 1842, p. 92.] 

Vic.'VRAGE House, Cranbrook, Kent. — ^The characters 
represented in this sketch f were discovered many years ago 
on a pane of glass contained Avithin a circular frame in the 
Vicarage House, at Cranbrook. Can any reader of the 
Antiquary favour me with the explanation ? 

W. Winters. 

• 

[We suppose our correspondent has copied the characters from 
the wrong side of the glass, and we have had the sketch reversed 
before sending it to the artist The characters secm_ to represent a 
date, but we arc not very confident as to the probability of our con- 
jecture. — Ed.] 



GAVELKIND. 

(Vol. ii., 266, 278, 290). 

Perliaps the foUoiving account of the " Law of Gavelkind '* 
may in some way satisfy the curiosity of your correspondent 
*'XXXV." Some very clever etymologists have derived 
the word ** Gavelkind ' from the Saxon phrase " Gif eal 
Cynn,** or " give of all kind," or from other words to 
that purport. In the *« Kentish Traveller's Companion," 
I extract the following — " Some writers consider the 
term to have originally denoted the nature of serNices 
yielded by the land, and have therefore imagined it to 
be a compound of the word * Gavel,' whidi signifies 
rent or customaiy performance of husbandry works, and 
of 'Gecynde,* which means nature, kind, quality, &c., 
and that the proper interpretation of * Gavelkind * is there - 



♦ ITie third edit, of this curious book, by Nath. Crouch. See 
Hearne's Retfiaitts (1869), iii. p. 23^. 

+ The publication of the cngra\ing referred to is unavoidably post- 
poned until our next issue. 
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fore land of that kind or nature that jdelded rent, in contra- 
distinction to lands holden by military tenure, which yielded 
no rent or service in money, provisions, or words of agricul- 
ture." The joint inheritance of all the sons to the estate of 
the father is the principal branch of the **Law of Gavel- 
kind/' and if the father outlives the son then the portion* 
which should have come to that son, descends to the sons 
of THAT son (if any), otherwise to his daughters. But 
should the father aie without male issue, the property 
descends to the daughters, who divides it between them 
equally. All surviving brothers, on the decease of any 
brother without issue, inherit the estate (if any) of the 
brother so dying, in equal portions, but in the event of the 
brother so dying lea>'ing issue, then the issue of the brother 
so dying inherit in equal portions their deceased father's 
property, to the exclusion of the surviving brothers or 
relations of the one deceased. The law of gavelkind is 
very prevalent in the county of Kent, in fact so general was 
it, that in *' Stat. 18, Hen. VI." it is expressly declared that 
well nigh all the '* County was of that tenure." A great 
many kings endeavoured to disgavel many parts of Kent, 
and " Disgavelling Acts of Parliament " were passed ac- 
cordingly. These Acts merely divested the lands of 
their partible property only without in the least any of their 
qualities incident to them. Another special property, of the 
*• Gavelkind Law ** is, that lands in Kent do not escheat to 
the king or other lord of whom they were holden, in case of 
a conviction and execution for felony. Also any heir to an 
estate, notwithstanding any offence or misdemeanour of 
his ancestor, shall come into possession of his father's or 
relative's estate immediately after their decease, and enjoy 
the lands by descent, observing the same customs and ser- 
vices, by which the estates were before holden, according to 
the old proverb: — 

tJElje JFatfjtr to tfje ISmigfri 
^nH tijf son to tf^e plouj^. 

In Lincoln's Inn library, in a MS. of "The Customs of 
Kent," it is thus expressed : — 

Cije JFaHcr to ti^r bontiei 
^n]i tije son to tfie lonlic 

This privilege is not extended to treason, for if a psrson be 
indicted for that high offence, his gavelkind lands, notwith- 
standing their usages, are forfeited to the Crown. Neither 
are heirs entitled to their gavelkind properties if their 
ancestors, being indicted for felony, become outlaws by 
absconding ; and in Catholic times if a person had taken 
refuge in sanctuary, and abjured the realm, the immunity 
. of his property became null and void. A wife's dower out 
of gavelkind lands is in no way forfeited even if her husband 
be attainted of felony. A widow who may be possessed of 
a dower out of her late husband's estates, entirely forfeits it 
under the "Liwof Gavelkind," if she becomes married 
again, or if she be guilty of incontinence. In case of the 
widow commiiliiig an act of incontinency, before her dower 
can be forfeited, it must be first thoroughly proven against 
her, by attainting her of childbirth, according to the ancient 
usage, which l^ambard translates from a French MS. 
eiitituled, "The Costumal of Kent," in the following words, 
** That when she be delivered of a child the infant be heard 
cry, and that the hue and cry be raised, and the country be 
assembled, and have the view of the child so bom, and of 
the mother, then let her lose her dower wholly, otherwise 
not so long as she holdeth her a widow, whereof it is said in 
Kentish : — 

%z that tiotf) bjcntic f|er 
ilet $im ImUr ijer. 

There are two other copies of the »* Costumal," in one of 
which the foregoing phrase or proverb is thus expressed : — 

5eg 18 locline 
i6fp is Idietrnc 



And in the other : — 

$^vQt is bjctrnr 
iSege is lcnc))s 

At present, however, without producing any positive proof 
of a widow's incontinency, to deprive her of her dower, it is 
sufficient to show that she has been "caught tripping." 
Should any of your correspondents be able to furnish me 
with any further information on the *• Law of Gavelkind " 
through the columns of your paper, I should esteem it a 
great favour. Walsingham. 

Monumental Brasses (Vol. ii. 249, 265, 290). — I 
have pleasure in sending you the following list, showing the 
date of the earliest brass in each county in England. It 
may possibly be useful to " Wilfrid of Galway," who will 
see, on comparing it with his list, printed on p. 249, that in 
several counties there are older brasses than those he has 
named : — 

Bedfordshire— Wimington, 1 39 1. The early brass at Cople 
is without date, probably it is not earlier than the begin- 
ning of the 15th centiiry. 
Berkshire — Wantage, cir, 1320. 
Buckinghamshire — ^Taplow, cir, 1 350. There does not 

appear to be a brass at Stone older than 1470. 
Cambridgeshire — Trumpington, 1 289. 
Cheshire — Wilmslow, 1460. 
Cornwall — Cardynham, «>. 1400. 
Cumberland — Greystoke, 145 1. 
Derby — Dronfield, 1399. 

Devon — Stoke-iii-Teignhead, cir, 1370. There is a frag- 
ment at Ottery St. Mary, dated 1348. The Stoke 
Fleming example was probably engraved some thirty 
years after the decease of John Corp, in 1361. 
Dorset — Wimbome Minster, cir, 1440. There was for- 
merly a brass at St. Peter's, Dorchester, dated 1436. 
Durham — Greatham, cir, 1350. 
Essex — Pebmarsh, cir, 1320. 
Gloucestershire — Winterbourne, cir, 1370. 
Hampshire — Sherborne, St. John, cir, 1360. 
Herefordshire — Hereford Cathedral, 1360. 
Hertfordshire — Berkhampstead, 1356. 
Huntingdon — Sawtrey, 1404. The brass at Offord Darcy 

was not engraved until cir, 1440. 
Kent — Clmrtham, cir. 1306. 
Lancashire — Winwick, 1492. There appears to be no brass 

at Sefton earlier than 1528. 
Leicestershire — Wanlip, 1393. 
Lincolnshire — Buslingthorpe, cir, 1310; also Croft, cir„ 

13 10. 
Middlesex— Harrow, cir, 1370 ; also Hayes,V/r. 1370. 
Norfolk — Elsing, 1347. 
Northampton— Higham Ferrers, 1337. 
Northumberland — Newcastle, AH Saints, I429. There 

is a fragment at St. Andrew's, Newcastle, date 1387. 
Nottingham — Newark, 1361. 
Oxford — Merton College, cir. 13 10. 
Rutland — Little Casterton, cir. 1410. 
Shropshire — Burford, cir, 1370. 

Somerset — South Petherton, cir, 1 430. There does not 
seem to be a brass at Ilmiuster, dated 1410, but there b 
one cir, 1440. 
Stafford — Clifton-Campville, cir, 1360. 
Suffolk — Acton, 1302. 
Surrey — Stoke D*Abemon, 1277. 
Sussex — Trotton, cir, 13 10. 
Warwickshire — Astley, cir, 1400. 
Wilts — Salisbury Cathedral, 1375. 
Worcestershire — Strensham, cir, 1390. 
Yorkshire — ^York Minster, 13 15. 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

BiTRN (Vol. ii. 289). — Bum^ or Bourne ^ is a stream or 
rivulet, and appears in the modern Scotch, Gaelic, Belgic, 
and Teutonic and other languages, c.g,^ Sc, hum a brook« 
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Gae. hum^ fresh water ; B. hron ; T. bom ; Ger. brunnen ; 
Gothic, brunna a spring, from the verb to run. But bum 
must not be confused with the Boumey, a place in Ireland, 
for this is from the Irish Boireann (barren), a large rock ; and 
is applied to a stony, rocky district. Burren, a river joining 
the Barrow, at Carlow, means a rocky river, J. J. 

CiTRMUDGEON (Vol. ii. 289) is an expressive term for " one 
who is churlish-minded,^* The prefix, in its original form, is 
ctor^ a bondsman ; connected with ceorl^ literally one who is 
"collared," and finally' "churl." the lowest grade of Saxon 
freeman; the root of the two last syllables is in m6d^ i.e.^ 
mood or mind, amplified we get " m6dis^* our moody. Thus 
ceorl-modig-any or ** churlish in mood," is the precursor of 
our curmudgeon. A. Hall. 

Side S.\ddle (Vol. ii. 275).— The side-saddle. Turnspit 
says, came in with Anne of Bohemia. That the older 
fashion was not entirely displaced, however, by 1390, is plain 
from Chaucer's graphic description of the nding attire of 
the Wife of Bath :— 

Uppon an amblere esely sche sat, 
Wymplid ful wel, and on hire heed an hat 
As brood as is a bocler or a targe ; 
A foot-mantel aboute her hupes large. 
And on hire feet apaire of spores scharpe^ 
In felawschipe wel cowde lawghe and carpe« Z. 

Ready Reckoners (Vol. ii. 2^).— The late Professor 
Dc Morgan, a highly competent authority, was of opinidn 
that the earliest English Ready Reckoner was Leybourne's 
Pa»arit?imologia, published in London in 1693. A second 
edition of this book, I have reason to know, came out in 
London in 1709. The third edition of the Comes Com- 
mercii ; or, the Trader's Companion^ by "Edw. Hattan, 
Gent." was published in London in 17 16. I never saw a 
copy of the first edition of this work. Mr. De Morgan 
speaks of a Ready Reckoner, by John Playford, entitled the 
Vade Mecum ; or, the Necessary Pocket Companion^ which, 
in 1756, had reached its nineteenth edition. Zero. 

Merton College Hall (Vol. ii. 279).— May I point 
out that you have mixed up the restoration of the Hall at 
Merton and the Cathedral at Christchurch. Tne first half 
of the paragraph relates to Merton, the latter half relates 
to Christchurch. It seems a pity that the Antiquary should 
copy paragraphs from other newspapers without great care 
being exercised, for what is pardonable in a daily paper is 
not so in one devoted entirely to antiquarianism. 

Oxford, J. P. Earwaker. 

[We admit the JHSticc of the censure contained in the remarks of 
par cofTCspondent, but must plead in extenuation that the paragraph 
in quation had been in type before we entered upon the editorial 
supervision, and for which we cannot fairly be held responsible. — £d.] 

Tulip Mania (Vol. ii. 299).— Dr. Charles Mackay s 
work is the Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, 
in two vols. My copy is dated 1852. The article on tulips 
is very full and exhaustive. Vol. i. pp. 85 — 92. 

Andcrver, SAMUEL SHAW. 

Theydon Gernon Church, Essex (Vol. ii. 283) — 
On comparing the article on Theydon Gernon with pre- 
viously published inscriptions, the variations are numerous. 
Page 284, line 15, is evidently a misprint. " The Grocers' 
arms," are there given a chevron between nine doves / 
This should be nine cloves, S. 

The Admirable Crichton (Vol. ii. 267 ; 301). — 
A writer in the Adventurer i^o, 81, Tuesday, August 14, 
1753) states, that after Crichton's death, " the palaces of 
Itdy were adorned with pictures, representing him on horse- 
back, with a lance in one hand and a book in the other." 
Are there any engravings now extant in which he is thus 
portrayed? J. Perky. 

Lairg, Largs, Largo (Vol. ii. 277).— Plere is an expla- 
nation from the Gothic side of the question, from the Danes 
and Aorwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland, by J. J. 
A. Worsaae, London, 1852. Whether or not satisfactory to 
£. D. ^vill.be for him to judge. Ths Danish antiquary, 



speaking of the Norwegian kingdom of Waterford, says : 
** The Irish called the town * Port Lairge ; * to which name, 
however, modem Irish scholars would ascribe a < Danish * 
origin, as it is supposed to be derived from a Danish chief 
called Lairge, mentioned in the Irish Annals in the year 
951" J. Ck. R. 

Fly-Leaf Scraps (Vol. ii. 297).— On the fly-leaf of a 
copy of RudimaTis Rudiments, used by me at a Scotch 
Grammar School forty years ago, is scribbled a scrap con- 
sisting of five words, which read up or down, backwards or 
forwards, gives tlie same words — 

S A T o R 

A R e p o 

Tenet 

Opera 

R o T A s 
Bristol, Ramplin. 

One of the fly-leaf puzzles copied by T. T., brings to 
my recollection a similar composition which I have heard 
times innumerable in my schoolboy days — happy days spent, 
among the ''gentle Johnstons," at the head of Annandale. 
Spoken quicldy it ran thus : — 

In flrtarris in oknonis, 
In mudeclis in claynonls. 

All difliculty disappears, of course, by means of some Uttle 
changes in arrangement and spelling : — 

In fir tar is, in oak none is ; 
In mud eel is, in clay none is. 
Liverpool, W. B. 

[Our correspondent will find his puzzle embalmed, together with 
many other interesting scraps, in Dr. Chambers's Popular Rhymes 
0/ ScoilaTid, It has there the additional line — 

Canamaretots. 
Can a mare eat oats } — £d.] 

Churchwardens* Accounts of Horley, Surrey 
(Vol ii. 299). — This curious and interesting old folio is 
preserved in the Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum {see Add. MSS., 6173). The book appears to 
commence in 15 19, according to what is stated on the fly- 
leaf; but the date on fol. 5 is much earlier, i,e. 1505-7. 
The binding is, no doubt, original, but the clasps are missing. 
The back of the book and the first fol. reveals something of 
its history. " Parish Ace. of Horley, Co., Surrey. Illus. 
Brit. Ex Dono Gul. Bray Armig.** &c. A member or two of 
the Bray family are noticeable in the latter part of the hook 
also. vV. Winters. 

Church Property (Vol. ii. 298). — I cannot refer 
Investigator to histories, and fear, indeed, that very few 
records exist in print of improvements in church livings, and 
augmentations of the values caused by the voluntary muni- 
ficence of patrons and incumbents, yet such have un- 
doubtedly been of enormous extent even within the present 
generation. Can any estimate be formed of what has been 
done by the cler^ in the restoration of churches, or the 
building of new district churches and schools .'' I will men- 
tion only three instances which have come incidentally 
under my observation. St. Margaret's Church, Canterbury, 
a living worth less than 100/. a year, was restored about 
fifteen years ago, and the then rector gave 600/. out of hLs 
own pocket towards the restoration, and that was only one 
out of several munificent donations. 2. A rector of Exford, 
near Minehead, not only rebuilt the rectory-house, which 
had 'fallen- into a minous state, and was occupiej by a 
labourer, entirely at his own cost, and made roads and 
hedges, greatly improving the value of the living, but also 
bought back a field which had once been part of the glebe, 
but had long been alienated, and beaueathed it as a per- 
petual augmentation of the living, to the college which had 
presented him to it. 3. A former rector of a living in 
Lincolnshire, near Boston, gave the ground and 1000/, 
towards a new district church, and the ground on which to 
build a school for the same district, and he and his family 
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have derived no pecuniary advantage from the new church 
in any way. The above instances have come to my know- 
ledge quite accidentally, and I have no doubt that the total 
number of such benefactions and donations by the clergy 
themselves during the present century would be found, if 
they could be computed, to have increased vastly the aggre- 
gate of church property. F. J. L., M.A. 

FINGER: PINK. 

In a recent issue of a contemporary (see Notes and Queries 
4 S. 472), I notice a query by Dr. Hyde Clarke about the 
ytordfinky and whether it is used in any part of England to 
signify the little finger. 

In Scotland pinkie is a very common term for this finger. 
The word is met with in the popular nursery rhyme. 

There's the ane that broke the bam, 

There's the ane that stole the com. 

There's the ane that sat and saw. 

There's the ane that ran awa, 
. ' And there's wee wee pinkie that paid for a'. 
These lines correspond to the five digits, beginning with the 
thumb, giving each a shake while repeating this appropriate 
line, and finisning off the climax 9X pinkie with a double snake. 
Like all nursery rhymes in which the child is the principal, 
it never fails to amuse, and it is very probable that the 
youngster will ask for ** more," or produce the other hand to 
be operated upon in the same way. Robert Drennan. 
Richmond'roadi Bamsbury^ N. 

[Pink means a fish, a minnow, and in a secondary sense seems to 
have the siffnificance of small or young, Bolgic pink^ small. In the 
dialect of Craven pinky-winky means peeping with small eyes. A 
Neiherduieh Dictionarie (Het Goot Woordcn Boeck;, Rotterdam, 
1658, has de Pinh, the little finger.— Ed.] 



Society of Biblical Archleology. — A meeting of 
this society will be holden on Tuesday, January 7, 1873, 
when the following papers will be read: i. On the Tomb 
of Joseph at Shechem. By Professor Donaldson, Ph.D., 
K.L., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 2. On Some Recent Discoveries 
in S.W. Arabia. By Captain W. F. Prideaux, F.R.G.S. 
(of Aden). The following candidates will be balloted for : — 
Rev. John Finlayson, M.A., Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. ; D. Clevdn Griffith, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. ; John Henry Gumey, Esq. ; Rev. W. Houghton ; 
B. G. Jenkins, Esq. ; Charles T. Newton, Esq., M.A., 
F.R-S.L. ; George Warrington, Esq., B, A., F. R. S. ; 
Rev. John Wells, M.A. 

®bituttrg. 

We have to record the death, on the 7th ult., of the Rev. 
Robert Tames Brown, D.D., Professor of Greek in Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. Professor Brown was son of the 
Very Reverend Dr. Brown, Principal of Marischal College 
and University, and one of the ministers of the city of 
Aberdeen. 

Professor Bahr, the well-known editor of Herodotus, 
died at Heidelberg on the 28th of last November. He* was 
seized with apoplexy while present at a banquet given to 
celebrate the centenary of the birth of Godfrey Hermarm, 
and expired the same night 

%fsiim its ®0rrjesp0nir-cttt«. 

y, y. 7r. will please take note that communications for the editor 
are required to be addressed to the publishing office— not to the 
printers. 

B,/i. S. ^nw/.— We return with thanks Dr. Oliver's MS. under a 
registered cover. We regret that this is not suitable to print with 
illustrations in the Aniiqtutrj^f and for the reason that the represen- 
tation of the stamps are very inaccurate. The stamps on the hells at 



St. Michaels Mount, we arc told, have really very pretty designs, 
each arm of the initial cross terminating in elaborate Fleurs-de-lis. 
The inscriptions arc generally correct. On the fifth bell the 
founder's initials are omitted. We believe the MS. has never been 
printed verbatim ; but the inscriptions appeared once in Notes and 
Queries, and were copied thence into a work on Church Bells. 

St%ulent-ai-Law, — Consult Part II. oi Notes on the Temple Church, 
to be found in No. YII., new series, of the Law Magazine and Re- 
view for the month of August, 1872. 

y. B» — The best account of Durham is ih^ History and Antiquities 
of the County Palatine of Durham^ by Robert Surtces, London, 
z8i6-4a This work maybe consulted m the British Museum. 

E. {Bristol). — The Abbe L. Roger was Dean of Bourges. Ho 
published some theological dissertations about the year 17x5^ 

M.A. Oxon. — The quotation you give is in substance what Porson 
does say ; but his ipsissima verba are, " As the orthodox are never 
weary in repeating the same bafHed and exploded reasons, we here* 
tics must never be weary of answering them." We cannot notice 
your qucr]^ other than in this form. We eschew everything tending 
to theological discussion. 

J. C. Stanley. — Arms are granted by the Earl Marshal through 
the College of Arms, Bennet's Hill, the fees for which amount to 
some Bevent}r or eighty pounds. Arms are granted to any one of the 
requisite social status^ that is, to Clergymen, Physicians. Surgeons, 
Barristcrs-at-law, Officers of the Army and Navy» Bankers, Mer- 
chants, and the like, but not to shopkeepers, unless such happen to be 
Mayors or Aldermen, who, on account of the dignity of their respective 
offices, are admitted into the category of gentlemen. In Scotland 
the fees and stamp (which latter, we believe, is in every case ten 
pounds) amount to about forty-three pounds. Wc arc not informed 
regarding the fees payable at the office of the Ulster King. 

C. J. L. — The monumental effigies on the floor of the Temple 
Round are not those of Knights Templars. The latter were always 
buried in the habit of their order. This was a long white mantle, 
with a red cross on the left breast. The mail-clad figures arc those 
of secular warriors, who, b}' virtue of a rule of the order, had been 
admitted Associates of the Temple. 

C. Maclean. — The late Dr. F. C. Husenbcth was designated by 
Notes and Queries^ Very Reverend^ for the reason that the deceased 
was a Canon of the Church of Rome, and such arc so styled bv 
members of their own communion. In the Church of England, 
which alone in England can confer a legal right to ecclesiastical 
titles, a canon is simply Reverend, the title Very Reverend being an 
appendant to the office of Dean. The Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land—the State Church of that kingdom — limits the title Very Rever- 
end to tih^hoaAs of colleges and universities when prcsidccT over by 
ministers of the established Church, as the Very Reverend Principal 
So-and-so. 

Jaycee.— It was Cobbett who termed Fitzgerald the " Small Beer 
Poet" 

T, D. — Byron states that Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk Farm, 
and that the duel was prevented by the police. " On examination,' 
he says, " the balls of the pistols, like the courage of the combatants, 
were found to have evaporated. This incident," Lord Byron con- 
tinues, " gave occasion to much waggery in the daily prints'" 

R. Paget.— \n account of the Highland sentinel who so gallantly 
lost his life while defending his post in front of the gaol at Castlebar, 
will be found in Sir Richard Musgrave's Rebellions in Ireland^ 
Dublin, 1801. '* The French approached the new gaol," ho says, " to 
break it open. It was guarded oy a Highland Eraser sentinel, whom 
his friends had desirea to retreat with them ; but he heroically re- 
fused to quit his post, which was elevated, with some steps leading 
to it. Ho charged and fired five times successively, and killed a 
Frenchman at every shot ; but before he could charge the sixth time 
they rushed upon him. beat out his brains, and threw him down the 
stops, and the sentry-Dox on his body." In the history by Maxwell, 
the Highlander is represented in an illustration by George Cruik- 
sbank. 

C. C. B. — The name of the editor of the publication called the 
Black Dwarf vfjk& T. J. Wooler. 

B. — What is called the " Breeches Bible " is by no means a rarity. 

W. Winters. — In regard to the letters from the monumental brass 
at Cranbrook, we submitted your sketch to a gentleman to whose 
judgment in such matters we attach importance. He says it belongs 
to a late sixteenth century brass. The letters arc T. S., the initials 
probably, of the deceased. The centre device is a merchant's mark, 
such as is frequently found on old tombs. Sometimes this is very 
elaborate in design, occasionally suggesting the idea of a monogram. 



NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archxolo|^, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Offiicc, XI, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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SCRAPS OF BELL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

m. 

Old Dated Bells.— In a fornier article (Vol. ii. 260) 
we stated that the oldest dated bell known to exist in this 
country belongs to the village church of Duncton, in Sussex, 
This beU, which^ by the way, bears the inscription + de 

FIX)THE A .... £ LA HAGUE FKT LAN MCCCLXIX, has 

been for a long time regarded by those who interest them- 
selves in the archaeology of beUs, as possessing a just claim 
to that distinction. Such, however, is not the case. At 
Claughton, a village situate in the Hundred of Lonsdale, 
Lancashire, is a beU on which is the date 1296, thus claim- 
ing a precedence over that of Duncton by more than seventy 
years. A drawuig of the inscription on this ancient bell 
was, among others, lately exhibited by Mr. Stainbank, at a 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association, lie 
letters, as one might expect on a bell of such antiquity, are 
in the character called Lorabardic, and are arranged as 
foDow ;— ANNO DNI M« CC NONOG® Ai<> , the V being turned 
npside down. Although unknown to most bell-hunters, 
the antiquity of this bell' was ascertained in 1853 ^Y ^^ 
Rev. W. B. Grenside, when curate of the parish. Before 
this date nobody was aware that of the two bells belonging 
to the church, one was really a campanological curiosity. 

There is another old bell in Lancashire deserving a few 
remarks. We refer to the tenor at Ormskirk. Though it 
is dated 1497, a subsequent date on the waist shows that 
the bell was recast in 1576, and the old inscription repro- 
daced, perhaps through the instrumentality of the descen- 
dants of the donor. The inscription runs : — i lie B arm% 
ct t ttx me fecerunt in f^onore trinttatts 1^.13. 1497. Q^- 
tween the several letters and words are ornamental stops, on 
which are various devices, embracing floral badges, pairs of 
roses, the red dragon, the portcullis, and the fleur-de-lis, 
while below is a neat border with similar devices, the design 
being repeated so as to encircle the bell. It should be said 
that tradition points to the original bell as having belonged 
to Borscough Priory, and when the effects of this religious 
house were sold at the Dissolution, the bell was purchased 
by the parishioners, and transferred to the parisn church. 
The recasting not having taken place till 1576, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, it is probable that the damage it had sustained, 
which rendered this necessary, occurred while the bell was 
sospended in the tower of the parish church. 



But the interest which belongs to this bell lies not so 
much m its antiquity, for there are many bells hi existence 
as old as the sixteenth or even the fifteenth century, but in 
the antiquarian problem which the first few letters of the 
mscnption presents. In fact, who was t g tie IS anntfl et 
e ui Y To mcrease the diiBculty of solution there is a Kttle 
mdistmctness in the first letter which has caused it to be 
taken by some for a /, and by others for an 1. It would 
seem that the latter is the correct reading. Those, however, 
who have adopted the / have considered the initials to refer 
to Thomas Stanley, of Burscough ; but as he was Earl of 
Derby, the title of amii^er which foUows the uiitials on the 
bell would be inadmissible. With greater probability the 
donor belonged to the family of Scaresbreck, who possessed 
estates in the neighbourhood. Mr. Brooke Herford has so 
ablv condensed and further investigated the facts connected 
with the point at issue that we do not hesitate' to quote his 
own words. After referring to the doubtful rendering of 
the first letter of the inscription, he proceeds, it has been 
" conjectured that they were the initials of Tames Scares- 
breck, 'who, by an inquisition of 4 Henry Vll., held lands 
in Burscough,' or else of another James Scaresbreck, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Atherton, of Bicker- 
staffe, and whose daughter, Elizabeth Scaresbreck, married 
Peter Stanley, of Aughton. Neither of these conjectures, 
however, is admissible. The firet named James Scares- 
breck, whose inquisition is dated 24 Henry VII., was a 
minor at his death in 1508, while the second named, the 
uncle of the first, would not be * of Bickerstaff ' until after 
his father-in-law's death in 15 14, while his wife, whose 
initial would be M not E, was, at her father's death, only 
thirty years old, and consequently could not have been 
married 1497. By the kindness of Mr. William Hardy, of 
the Duchy of Lancaster Office, I have, however, obtained 
copies of the various inquisitions referred to, which show 
that there was another James Scaresbreck (hitherto over- 
looked in the controversy), father of James Scaresbreck, who 
mairied Margaret Atherton, and grandfather of James 
Scaresbreck, who died a minor in 1508. His wife's name 
was Elizabeth ; he held estates in both Burscough and 
Bretherton ; he is found living in 1494, dying some time 
between that date and 1501, his wife surviving him ; and his 
son Gilbert's will shows the family's interest both in the 
priory of Burscough and Ormskirk church. <I will that 
mine ex" content and pay towards the buying of a cross to 
the church of Ormskirke 5s.' Thus it seems not improbable 
that we have in this James Scaresbreck, the elder, tne donor 
of the bell 'J.S.de B et E ux— 1497.' One difficulty, 
indeed, still remains ; James Scaresbreck, the elder, was * of 
Scaresbreck,' and though he held lands both in Burscough 
and Bretherton, would hardly be named from them . If he be 
not the donor, the solution of the enigma has still to be 
sought." 

Little can be added to these interesting particulars, which 
appear to us to embody as probable a solution of the 
question, as at this distance of time can possibly be arrived 
at. There have been other suggestions as regards the donor's 
name, but with these it is useless to trouble the reader, as they 
cannot stand in the face of the above explanation. We 
will conclude by observing that the remaining bells of the 
peal, of which this old one forms the tenor, bear the follow- 
ing inscriptions, and were cast in 17 14 and 1774» at the 
foundry of the Rudhalls, at Gloucester. 

X. X774 

a. PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURNOOD X774 

3. Wm GRICE. P'SH clerk a [a bell] R 17x4 

4. HENRY HELSBY A [a bell] R X714 

5. ARCHIPPUS KIPPAX VICAR A [a bell] R 17x4 

6. BENI FLETCHER, THOS MOORCROFT, THOS ASPIN- 

WALL CHWARDENS 17x4 

7. THOMAS KUDHALL, GLOCESTER, FOUNDER, X774 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
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Narrative of the Shipwreck "of William 
Duncan, of Seaside. — The annexed is copy of a tran- 
script of the original MS. in the handwriting of William 
Duncan, in the possession of the Kirk Session of Dundee. 
William Duncan, of Seaside (afterwards of Lundie), was a 
merchant of that town, and one of the progenitors of the 
noble family of Camperdown. I am not aware that it has 
ever been printed. Nisbet gives the armorial bearing of 
"Duncan of Seaside now of Lundie in Angus, gules, a 
chevron or, between two cinquefoils in chief, and a hunt- 
ing horn in base, argent, garnished azure, crest, a ship 
under sail ; motto, Disce pati. The crest, " a ship under 
sail'* (why a ship under sail to denote a shipwreck I 
hardly perceive), with the motto disce pati, are known 
to refer to the events here described. The nairative is 
preceded by a list of the passengers and crew who accom- 
panied William Duncan in the ill-fated vessel, and which 
I here subjoin. The date is September 25, 1C31. 

H. J. W. 

Alexander Blair, skipper. 

Thomas Gray, merchand. 

William Halliburton, do. 

William Clayhills, do. and passenger 

Gilbert Anderson, mate. 

Andrew Mylne, mariner. 

John Herbet, do. 

James Baggli£> cook. 

KOBERT Peddie, carpenter. 

Thomas Ogilvie, prentice to the skipper; and 

William Duncan (writer hereof), in all eleven. 

" My Lord God has put it into my heart to leave on re- 
cord how he has been so extraordinarily merciful Sc gracious 
to me by sea & land in many dangers, & from many perils 
did work my deliverance, & particularly in that miraculous 
one hereafter discribed. That my successors may think on 
it, & with God*s assistance it may be a means to teach them 
to be humble & thankful to God for having so protected and 
preserved me, & made his fatherly love so many ways 
Known to me. 

•* In the year 163 1 in Sept'- month, on Wednesday at mid- 
night, I think it was the 25^1^ day of the said month, I being 
one of eleven merchants & company of a ship whereof 
Alex r Blair, of Dundee, was master, coming from Chris- 
tiana, most part loaded with Tar bound for Dundee, Sc being 
by our Account 150 miles W.S.W. from the Naze of Nor- 
way, on said day & time, (I being then 18 years & 3 months 
of age) ; a ship larger than ours coming before the wind, 
then at N.W., struck us on the starboard side, and broke 
our bark through, which immediately filled with water & 
fell on her broardside, but did not sink, owing to the light- 
ness of her lading, — our boat lying on the overlays on tlie 
starboard side of the mast. We got all into the boat, & 
cut the seizings, so that she floated on the overlays ; & 
finding three oars in her, we made haste & rowed' after the 
ship that run us down, for she had braced up he/sails with 
an intention, as wc imagined, to take us up. But when we 
came near she filled (ler sails & run from us. It was then 
clear starlight and fair weather, & we continued rowing & 
calling till we could no longer see her. Being then at a 
loss what to do, having neither meat, drink, nor compass in 
the boat, some were for seeking our own ship, others for 
running towards Norway, expecting to jneet with some 
other ship by the way, but most conclude to row for Scot- 
land having as good a chance to meet with ships that way 
.\s the other, & so we directed our course, by the stars at 
night, and sun in the day time ; & so rowing with three 
•)ars (one rather longer & stronger than the other two,) till 
Thursday at Sunset, when the wind came in at W.S.W. & 
Mew hard, so that a small ship could only carry her laigh 
■• lils, & the sea was so great that we could not row any way. 
Ve concluded that the best way for longest life was to make 
\ sail, & steer before the wind & sea. We then took mine 
.: another long sea coat, with a pair of canvas breeches ; & 



cutting up the seams we fastened them together with 
KnaiUes & ribbands of our clothes, the best way we coiUd. 
By God's providence there was a small rope in the boat which 
served for a stay & shroud, & the boatstick for a yard for the 
sail, & the largest oar for a mast, & one of the others for a 
rudder. We then -made sail before the wind, which by the 
setting of the sun we knew to be W.S.W. After midnight 
the weather was cloudy & rain, that we did not see sun, 
moon, or stars, so long as we were at sea after. On friday 
about 'noon, we saw three ships on our starboard side, 
steering to the southward under two laigh sails, about 5 or 
6 miles from us, but they did not see our boat, & we durst 
not lay her side to the sea to steer towards them, but were 
obliged to steer before the wind & sea, which increased 
more & more, so that we were obliged to sit close together 
in the afterpart, & do our best to prevent the sea from 
breaking in & filling the boat,— Three of us casting out the 
water as it came in, with three plates that by providence, 
we found in the boat. On Saturday we got amongst currants, 
and the sea broke so over the boat that with great difficulty 
we kept her above water. At sunset the rain increased, k 
soon after it began to clear, & we saw land before us about 
two or three miles off which made us very glad. So we 
came in with the harbour called Sillerage, at the east end of 
the laigh land of yarden, & run our boat on shore on;i sandv 
beach within the harbour. None of us did eat or drink 
the whole time except the skipper, who made his water in 
one of the plates, and drank it. When we came to land, 
we could hardly walk, & staggered as if we had been drunk. 
There was no house near but a fisher's little hut, & in it 
himself, wife, & a young child. He had a milk cow, & 
said after Michaelmas, all the winter tune he lived farther 
up the country with his family. The fisherman received us 
very kindly into his hut, (which could hardlv hold us all, & 
put on a fire of wood in the middle of the nut, there being 
an opening in the top to let out the smoke. He also told 
us that if any of us were able to go farther up the country he 
would shew them a house where they would be better 
lodged & get what else they needed. Halliburton one of 
the merchants, & Rob*- Peddie our carpenter, abler than 
the rest, went with him, & soon after the fisherman re- 
turned with some Norway bread, made of bear meal, & some 
butter, which he offered us to eat, but we could not look on 
it nor taste it that night, for we had gotten no sleep since 
we left the ship. We lay down on the ground near the fire, 
& slept well till daylight, & then, being ver>' hungry, the 
fisherman put a kettle on the fire with what milk he had, & 
warmed tnem altogether, which we ate heartily, & were 
much refreshed. Thereafter we went to a kirk about two 
miles distant, where it being the Lords day, many people 
were assembled, k there was several houses. The people 
entertained us with the best they had, while we remained 
there about eight days, for which we gave them our boat, as 
she came on shore. Wc then got strength & thinking on 
the best way to get home, we resolved to go to Strangar, 
seven leagues by land distant. I sewed together my long 
coat, which was part of our sail, & it bemg very cold, found 
much comfort from it. We set out on our journey for 
Strangar, the skipper, merchant, & I on horseback, the rest 
on foot. I had saved no more money than six rixdoUare 
& an half. The half dollar I paid for horsehire. When we 
came to said Town we found one William Watson a Scots- 
man, one of the rulers of the town, who gave us lodging & 
we staid there about 8 days; & hearing that there were 
three Scotch ships lying at the sea mouth, in the harbour 
called ^Ihe Kettle & Topness, we got a boat, & went to 
them, & found on conversing with the master, that they 
were the same three ships we had seen from our boat the 
day before we landed. One of them belonged to Anstru- 
ther,— one to Eyemouth,— & the third to Fcrrj^ Port-or.- 
Craigs, called the Marten, James, & Will™- Patcrson, 
masters. We di\'ided ourselves in the ships to come home, 
but most of us were in the Marten, of whom I was one. 
Wc were wind bound fourteen days, when the wind coming 
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N.W. we all three pat to sea; & when off shore 10 or 12 
leagues, we found much wind & a very great sea, which 
separated the Marten from the other ships. About mid- 
night a great sea broke on board her, & carried our beer & 
water off our overtop, & tossed the ship so much above the 
water, that we were -obliged to steer oefore the wind ; & 
after three days any nights tossing to & fro on the sea, we 
returned to Norway, at Winifred, near the Kirk Stetherey ; 
& hearing that there was a small Scotch vessel taking in 
her lading at the head of that harbour, Will"' Halliburton 
& I hired a boor to row us in his yawl to her. The masters 
name was And^- Damsie, & she belonged to Montrose, & 
was loaded two days after. She was about 20 lasts burden, 
& sailed the next day, the wind E.S.E. ; & the fourth day 
wc were landed, (being the Lords day,) in Fife by a boat, 
the vessel passing on to Leith. We came into a house, the 
Gudewife*s name was Dyke, & we desired Lodgings, which 
she granted ; & after supper, I told her I had no money but 
half a rixdollar, & desired that she would be pleased to hire 
horses for me to Dundee water side, & take the rest for my 
supper & bed, which she was content to do. Next morning 
beJfore day Will"* Halliburton & I set out for Dundee & 
came there about mid-day ; and the first person that spoke 
to me was James Man my mother's father ; he did not know 
me, but having heard that I was one of those in that ship, 
he asked me where I had left his oyc. I answered that it 
was himself that he spake to. (It was no marvel he did not 
know me, being mucli altered in person & colour, it being 
then forty days since I left the ship, & all the time without 
shifting, except once, on a clear sunshining day, one of our 
party & I took off our shirts, & washed h cleaned them in 
a stripe of water, & put them on not ^uite dry.) After my 
Grandsire & I did speak, he & I did so weep that we be- 
hoved to sunder. He went to my mother's & told her I 
was come to the Town, & I went to the house of William 
Roger, who was married to my mother's sister, which was 
near the place I met with my grandsire, for I tliought shame 
to go through the street to mv mother's house; & when 
my mother's sister saw me, neither did she know me till we 
did speak, & tken she took me in her arms & kissed me, 
partly mourning & partly rejoicing. When my mother 
heard I was in her sister's house, she sent her servant to me 
with clean linen, & with a cloak, clothes, hat, shoes & 
stockings, which I had worn on the Lordsday before I went 
on that voyage to sea ; & when they came, I went into a 
room by myself & put them on wUlch did much refresh me. 
I then went to my mother's house,^ who was very glad to 
see me, & thanked my Lord God for my preservation, who 
has ever since been very gracious to me, — Blessed be his 
name ! & the praises which I give are due unto Him ; de- 
siring all those who shall succeed me not to be unmindful 
or unthankful to God for- his great mercies to me. 

*' This is all Truth & veritie in every particular, so far as 
my memary doth serve me. In witness whereof I have 
written U sbuscribed these presents at Dundee, the 4th day 
of March 1671. 

"William Duncan." 

lockit bcik ok the buroessrs of dundee.— the 
following entries are the certified excerpts from the Lockit 
Bulk of the Burgesses of Dundee^ in the action of Declarator 
the Presbytery of Dundee against the magistrates of Dundee. 
I trust they may be of sufficient interest to find a place 
among the miscellanea of the Antiquary, 

J. C. 

The Buik of ye cdmoun Rentallis of the Burgh of Dundie 
flaishous and Kirk wark thairof with the names of all 
burgesses friemen and brether of gild maid within ye sam 
sen the moneth of September ane thowsand fjrve hundreth 
and threttene zeiris and swa to follow in tyme cummin g 
This maid and devysit in the tyme of Mr. James Halie- 
hmioon Frovest Alexander Scrymgeour William Forrester 



James fyndlawson and Alexander Ramsay bailleis Bailleis 
of ye said burgh 



The Chairge or Rental of of the Maister of the hospitall 
of ^e Burgh of Dundie containing the Annualtentis few 
mailles and vtheris dewteis Croftis landis and tenements 
Quhilkis pertenit of auld to ye said hospitall as also of the 
Gray Freuris Black freiritf Grey sisteris Choristaris and haill 
Chaiplanreis of ye said Burgh of Dundie now dotit to ye 
said hospitall Be oure Soverane Lord and His Hienes maist 
noble progenitouris faithfullie collectit Be the Baillies and 
counsall of The said Burgh Be Vertew of evidentis de- 
creittis and possessioun haid yairof 

(j) Item in the furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq*« 
George hay Lvand on ye South syid of the mercatt gaitt 
Betwix ye land of ye airis of vmq>c Andro Barrie on ye east 
and ye landis of ye airis of Richard gudlett Robert lowell 
Petir forrester on ye west Partis zeirlie to ye choristaris 
Threttie twa ss vi«* and furth of ye Samy land to ye said 
hospitall zeirlie thretten ss foure^^ 

(2) Item furth or ye east end of ye Tenement callit the 
auld Tolbwith pertening to ye airis of vmq'" Alex'f Patter- 
soun zeirlie to ye said Hospitall fiftie ss and to ye Samyn 
hospitall vyer ten ss wes exchan^^eit w^ the annuel rent of 
ten ss Quhilk ye said hospitall haid furth of ye land of vmq*« 
Janet Stewart now pertening to Alex"" Scrymgeo' Lyand 
without the nethir gaitt port of ye Burgh And als furth of ye 
Samyn tenement Callit ye auld Tolbwith zeirlie to Sanct 
Katherins Chaiplanrie « threttie ane ss 

(3) Item furth of ye west end of ye Said tenement callit 
ye Auld Tolbwith now pertening to Thomas Ogilvie zeirlie 
to ye said hospitall flftie ss and to the said chaiplanrie of 
Sanct Katherines threttie ane ss 

(4) Item furth of ye Tenement Callit the Ladie wark stairis 
Sum tyme pertening to Mark Barrie now to Johne Cowstoun 
Lyand nixt at jre west end of ye said tenement Callit ye auld 
Tolbwith zeirhe to ye Choristaris fyveten ss 

(5) Item furth of william Drumondis tenement angular 
lyand on ye eist end of ye Kirk w}'nd and north syid yairof 
zeirlie to Sanct Ninianis Chaiplanrie 

foure lib threttene ss four* 

(6) Item furth of Robert Lowellis land lyand on ye South 
syid of ye mercatt gaitt Betuix ye land of George Hayis 
airis on ye east and ye Land of Valter Ramsay on ye west 
partis zeirlie to ye choristaris Threttene ss four* 

Suma huius pagine xvi lib xix ss vi<* 

(7) Item furih of Alex' Carnegyis Land Lyand on ye north 
syid of ye Kirk wynd Betuix ye land of William Dnimond 
on ye east and ye Land of Alex' galloway on ye west pairtis 
zeirlie to ye hospitall ten ss 

(8) Item furth of Johne zoungis land Lyand on ye north 
syid of Oure Lady gaitt Betuix ye Land of Jolme giirdyue 
on ye east and and ye land sumtyme of Johne Sountair now 
of Johne Kynloch on ye west pairtis to Sanct Johne The 
Baptistis Chaiplanrie zeirlie _ sewine markis 
And furth of ye samyn land zeirlie to Sanct Ninianis chaip- 
lanrie twa ss vi* 

(9) Item furth of ye said Johne Kynlochis land haiffand on 
ye west John Rayis Land To the said cliaiplanrie of Sanct 
Yohne ye baptist zeirlie fyve markis and furth of ye samyn 
land to Sanct Ninianis Chaiplanrie zeirlie twa ss vi<* 

(10) Item furth of ye said Johne rayis land haiffand on ye 
west the sowth east Kirk styiU and ye Kirk zaird to ye said 
chaiplanrie of Sanct Johne ye baptiste zehlie fyve markis 
and furth of the samy to the chaiplanrie of Sanct Ninian 
zeirlie twa ss vi<i 

ii I) Item furth of ye land of James Scrymgeo*" alias franche 
ames now sett in few to James Ramcsey Richard Cathrow 
James Ker Johne Pat torsone and George Durward lyand on 
ye east syid of Spaldingis Wynd zierlie to Sanct Androis 
Chaiplanrie threttie ss 

(12) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq*° John faitney 
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Lyand on ye south syid of Oure Lady gaitt Betuix ye land 
01 William Kynneir and "William Cowteis airis on ye east 
and ye land of Thomas Howie and Thomas Meviris airis on 
ye west pairtis zeirlie to ye choristaris tuentie aucht ss 

(13) Item furth of ye foirland of Alexf Scott Quhilk is ye 
front of ye said Johne fairneis airis land Lyand as said is to 
ye choristaris zieriie tuentie ss 

(14) Item furth of ye vast pece land pertening to Mr Johne 
Lyndesay Ljrand on ye south syid of ye flucker gaitt Bewix 
ye land of ye Laird of Banff on the east, and ye said Mr 
Johnis grilu.t tenement on ye west pairtis to choristaris 
zeirlie aught ss 

(15) Item furth of ye land of Tames Lowell on ye south 
syid of ye fluker gaitt Betuix ye land of Mr Hercules Rollok 
on ye east and ye Land of Robert gairdyne on ye west 
pairtis to ye chorifitaris zeirlie ^ftie nne ss 
and furth of ye samy land to ye hospitall zeirlie ten ss 

(16) Item furth of ye said Robert gaird3mis Land Lyand as 
said is to ye Chaiplanrie of Sanct Johne ye Euangelist 
zeirlie fourtie fy%'e ss 

(17) Item furth of ye land of James forrester Lyand on ye 
north syid of ye nuker gaitt Betuix ye land of ye airis 
of Johne Wedderbume on ye erst and ye land of ye Laird 
of Ogillvie on the west pairtis to ye Chorastiris zeirlie 

fiftie ss 
Suma huius paginae xxiiii lib vi ss ii*^ 

(18) Item furth of Johne Baxteris Land Lyand on ye north 
syid of ye fluker gaitt Betuix ye land of Mr. David Scrym- 
geo' on ye east and ye land of ye airis of \Tn^'® Thomas 
Walker on ye west pairtis zeirlie to ye Choristans thre ss 

(19) Item furth of ye land of Maister Andrew forrestaris 
airis L3rand on ye nor^ syid of ye fluker gaitt Betuix ye land 
of Thomas Walkeris ains on ye east and the Land of David 
Cockbum on ye west partis to the Choristaris zeirlie 

fourtene ss 

i2o) Item furth of ye Said David Cogkbumis land foresaid 
laifand on ye west the Land of Johne Jakis airis to ye gray 
freiris zeirlie sewine ss vi*^ 

(21) Item furth of ye land of Johne Takis airis foirsaidis 
haiffand on ye west Seress wynd to ye cnoristaris 

Sex ss viii<* 

{To he continued.) 



FLY-LEAF SCRAPS. 

The aC(ionlpanying pieces are taken from the fly-leaf of a 
copy of the sixth edition (1731) of a somewhat famous 
macaronic comedy, called JgftoramtiSy written about the 
commencement of the seventeenth centur}', by a witty 
Master of Arts, of the name of George Ruggle. I think 
I have seen somewhere that Ignoramus was performed 
before James VI., at Cambridge, in 1616, and afforded his 
pedantic majesty so much amusement as to call forth the 
honour of at least two ** bespeaks " on subsequent occasions. 
To those who have not stumbled on this witty production it 
will be necessary to say that Ignoramus is a London at- 
torney, and that Dulman and Pectis are two of his clerks. 

T.J. 

Prologue to Ignoramus in 1730, when acted before His 

Royal Highness the Duke,* 

Ye judges, say if we can merit praise, 
Who dare desert the works of ancient days. 
Oft has our scene maintain'd the classick cause, 
And Roman wit been stampt with your applause : 



* ^William, Dake of Cumberland, in theatrical phrase, the " heavy 
yjUam " of some Qf the Scottish j4cobite SodgSi-HED.] 
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When Terence show'd his, manly pleasant strain, 
• Or Plautus touch'd you on the laughing vein ; 
Time after time have they engag'd your ear: 
But now for once an humble modem hear. 
Ev'nf his perhaps is no inferior flame ; 
True wit, like nature, will be still the same. 
And since your Highness condescends to grace 
Our concourse here, and dignify the place ; 
Since, sir, your smiles instruct our hearts to glow. 
Our studies cheer, and bid our pastimes flow ; 
'Twas ours to chuse a play ; *twas ours to see, 
It should be sprightly, huntVous, just and free 
And what but Ignoramus could it be ? 
That fam'd buries que of Latinizing law. 
Your great forefather oft with pleasure saw. 
That prince who first o'er Britain raised his throne, 
And view'd her mighty empire all his own ; 
Or, more to make his wortn and glory' shine ; 
Who joyn*d the Brunswick to the British line. 
From whence what blessings to our country sprung, 
Be those the theme of every other tongue ; 
Enough for us to hail your rising ray, 
And boast the honour we enjoy to-day* 

Epilogue^ by Dulman and Pecus. 

D. O Pecus, O frater, non cor tibi peclore saltat ? 

Nunc erit in patriam nostra retoma brevis : 

Proximus in tuta cemet uos terminus aula ; 

Multus ibi bonus est clericus atque cliens. 

Non geldatores currunt cum cornibus illic. 
P. Nil ibi praeter lex currere nempe potest 
D. Non nos terrebit cacodoemone conjurator. 
P. Conjuratorera nemo vfdebit ibi. 
D. Quatuor in cymba : Templo properabimusj unus 

Remex cum baggis nos rolulisque vehet. 

Scilicet a Dominis venit experientia nobis, 

Legistas, justo tempore, deska facit. 

Crescimus hinc attornati bene qualificatii 

£t nostr causae soUicitantur ope. 

Aureolique fluunt. P. Isthaec palmaria res est. 
D. Isthaec pars legis practica semper erit. 

Hinc delitescentes merito thrivamus honore, 

£t dat, si volumus sumere, barra togam. 

His gradibus tandem Dulman est Ignoramus. 
P. ' £1 Pecus ad pacem>justiciarius est. 

Unpublished Letter of Lord Brougham. — The 
following is an exact transcript of a letter by the late Lord 
Brougham to his friend J. A. Murray, Esq., then Lord 
Advocate. The letter is merely signed " H. B.," but it is in 
the handwriting of his lordship (then Mr. Brougham), and 
was found among the papers of the late Lord Murray. It 
has reference evidently to the great West Riding of York- 
shire election about the year 1832. 

** Brougham 
Sundy. 
*'My dear Sir, 

"Your plan is materially defective — for what security 
can I have of coming back here from York ? The Disso'" 
may be resolved on — or even without it a canvas may be 
necessary — Therefore — I really thing [think] before York 
the surest plan and I dont despair of your meeting fifty here 
on Thursdy If Will»" cant think of York, & wont come 
here to go back — perhaps he will take this later — ^when th^ 
canvassing may be over^but that is supposing no Diss** 
takes place. <' In haste 

" Yours ever 

"H. B, 

" A : Thomson goes direct to York-^I shall write to him 
by next post to let him know particularly the House where 
we are — and where everything will be in readiness on Sat>'— 
tho' I shall not be there that da^/' 
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I presume the ** Will* »' mentioned therein is his brother 
Wilfiam Brougham. Who " A. Thomson " may have been 
I do not know. Most probably his attorney engaged in the 
canvass. Is it not matter of regret that the remams of this 
reaUy great man are allowed to rest on foreign soil, while 
those of the Dickenses et hoc genus otnne find their way into 
Westminster Abbey ? The word " thing," for thipjk, m the 
above letter is an evident slip of the pen. 

Sanscrit. 

"Prince of Wales Heraldry."— This is a term 
given by Mr. Joseph Bain, a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries, who writes under the pseudonym of Anglo-Scotus, 
to a species of heraldry granted at the Lyon Office about the 
first Quarter of the present century. The following coat may 
be taken as an example. This was granted to a wood mer- 
chant in Glasgow, named William Rodger, I think about the 
year 1825, namely, sable, a stag's head erased argent, 
attired with ten tynes, or holding in its mouth a mullet of 
the last, all within a border of the third charged with three 
escallops. Crest on a mount vert, a buck courant, proper, 
between two branches of laurel vert. Motto, Nos nostraque 
deo. First, the arms placed within the border are those 
assigned by Nisbet to the name of Roger, which is distinct 
^ fwm Rodger, Next, the crest and motto belong to a Devon- 
shire baronet named Rogers, lately raised to the peerage by 
the title of Lord Blachfonl. This coat is recorded by Burke 
in his Landed Gentry as that of Rodger, of Hadlow Castle, 
Kent, the son of the original grantee. What the scallop 
shells can mean is more tmm I know. The grantee's wife's 
name b stated to have been Agnes Robertson. 

Talmud. 

Amy Robsart's Tomb.— Mr. J. P. Earwaker, B.A., 
of Merton College, Oxford, hon. secretary to the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, lately forwarded the 
following interesting account to the Oxford Undergraduate's 
journal: — 

E. P. 

The Rev. J. Burgon, the Vicar of St. Mary's, has caused 
an inscription to be cut on the top step of the three steps 
leading to the chancel of St. Maiys church, commemorating 
the site of the interment of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. The 
inscription is as follows : — 

In a vault of brick 

At the upper end of this quve. 

was buried 

Amy Robsart 

Avife of 

Lord Robert Dudley, K.G., 

Sunday, 22nd Septembw, 

A.D. 1560. 

We have often wondered why no stone was ever placed to 
mark the site of Lady Dudley's tomb, for it has long been 
known that she was buried with great pomp ** in the church 
of our Lady in the towne of Oxforde." The full account of 
the funeral ceremony is given in a veiy illegible manuscript 
among the Dugdale MSS. in the Bodleian, but it is unfor- 
tmiate]]f far too long to quote here. It contains numerous 
interesting passages as showing the great pomp and cere- 
mony wita which the body was brought nom ** Glocester 
College a lytell without the towne of Oxford " to St. 
Mary^s Church, where '* in the mydell eyle in the upper 
ende was made a hersse " with all due appurtenances. 

The jK-ocession to the church must have been on .that 
Sunday morning, now over 300 years ago, a very imposing 
sight, for "after the pore men and women in gownes" 
came the " Universittes, 2 and 2 together accordinge to 
the degres of the Colleges, and before every house 'ther 
officers with their staves," then " the quere in surplesses 
singenge and after them the minestar." After them fol- 
lowed the officials from the Heralds College all in their 
mourning habits, and " the gprpes borne by 8 talle yeomen 
for the waye was farro," then Uie chief mourners and others, 



and lastly " the Mayor of Oxford and hi^ brethren." They 
entered in at the west door of the church and the body was 
placed on the hearse, and on '* eche syde of the hersse stod 
2 gentlemen holdinge the bannerroles and at the feet stood 
he that held the great banner," and then the service began, 
first "sarteyne prayers, then the 10 commandments, the 
quire answering in Peyke-songe, then the Pystle and the 
Gospell began, and after the Gospell the oiferinge," and 
when this was finished '< the sermon began, made by Dr. 
Babyngton, whose antheme was Beati mortui qui in 
Domino moriuntnr" The more the death of Lady Amy 
Dudley is investigated, the clearer does it appear that the tra- 
ditional accounts are almost entirely wrong. An inquest was 
held with all due formalities immemately after the event, and 
after a long inquiry a verdict of accidental death was 
returned. It is a source of great regret to all lovers of 
historical truth that Mickle's well-known ballad of «Cum« 
nor Hall," and Sir Walter Scott's still more famous novel of 
**Kenilworth " should serve to perpetuate historical fallacies 
long since proved to'be false. 

Christmas : " Boar's Head."-— The old custom of 
feasting upon a boar's liead at Christmas tide, of which 
much has been written, is still carried out in its integrity 
at St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell: It is well known that at 
the Christmas feast at Queen's College, Oxford, the '« Bore*ft 
Heed" is carried into the banqueting hall, with due 
ceremony, but the same is dulv ooserved in the more ap* 
propriate remnant of the Knight Hospitalers of St. John's 
every Christmas-tide, and the following carol is chanted. 

6aron at tfie htisnssst in tf^e Idorts fittti* 

Caput apri differo, ' ^ 

Reddens lando domino. 

The bores heed in hande bringe I, 
With garlens gay rosemary, 
I praye you all synge merely. 

Qui estis in convivio. 

The bores heed, Tunderstande, 
Is the chefe servyce iu this lande, 
Loke wherever it be fande. 

Servite cum cautico. 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse« 
For this hath ordeyned our stewarde. 
To chere you all tins Chrystmasse, &c. 

This same carol is used at Oxford, and was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1521. 

The Yule Log is burned, and rushes are strewn oa the floor 
of Uie old hall over St. John's Gateway. The Wassail is 
brought in during the banquet, and -the <*Lorde of 
Mysrewle " * presides, and ever^hing is carried out as in 
the olden time. I cannot refram from quoting the lines of 
Mr. £. B. Tylor, whose learning is charming at all times. 
He sa^ — 

"It is a remnant of old sacrificial rite, when the Swedes 
still bake at yule-tide a cake in the shape of a boar, re- 
presenting the boar sacrificed of old to Freyr."t 

The origin of Christmas is thus stated by the above 
mentioned writer. <* The Roman winter solstice festival, as 
celebrated on December 25 (viii. Kal. Jan.\ in connexion with 
the worship of this Sun-god, Mithra, appears to have been 
instituted m the special form by Aurehan about A.D. 273, 
and to this festival the day owes its apposite name of Birth- 
day of the Unconquered Sun. 'Dies natalis soHs invicti/ 
With full symbolic appropriateness, though not with historical 
justification the dav was adopted in the Western Church, 
where it appears to have been generally introduced by the 4th 
century, and whence in time it passed to the Eastern Church, 
as the solemn anniversary of the birth of Christ, the 

• For reference to this official, see " The Chronicle of the Grey 
Friars," pi». 73-76. 
+ " Prunitive Culture," vol. ii. p. 370, 
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Christian Dies Natalis, Christmas Day. Attempts have been 
made to ratify this date as matter of histor}', but no valid 
nor even consistent early Christian tradition vouches for it. 
The real solar origin of the festival is clear from the writings 
of the fathers after its institution. In religious svmbolism 
of the material and spiritual sun, Augustine and (rregory of 
Nyssa discourses on the glowing light and dwindling 
darkness that follow the natality, while Leo the Great, 
among whose people the earlier solar meaning of the festival 
evidently remained in strong remembrance, rebukes in a 
sermon the pestiferous persuasion, as he calls it, that this 
solemn day is to be honoured not for the birth of Christ, but 
for the rising, as they say, of the new sun. As for modem 
memory of the sun-rites of mid-winter, Europe recognises 
Christmas as a primitive solar festival, by bon-fires which 
our * yule-log," the * souche de Noel,' still keeps in mind ; 
while the adaptation of ancient solar thought to Christian 
allegory is as j^lain as ever in the Christmas service chant 
• Sol novus oritur.* ♦ 

Christmas does not appear to have been observed with 
such toleration as we are permitted to do ; for Evelyn, in his 
" Diary,'* records that the observance of Christmas Day was 
prohibited in the following years, viz : 

1652. *' No sermon anywhere, no church being permitted 
to be open." 

1653. "No churches or public assembly." 

1654. "No public offices in churches, but penalties on 
observers, so I was constrained to celebrate it [Christmas 
Day] at home.** 

1655. " There was no more notice taken of Christmas Day 
in churches." 

1657. At this time Evelyn went to Exeter chapel to 
celebrate Christmas Day, when, as Mr. Gunning was giving 
the Holy Sacrement, " the chapel was surrounded with 
soldiers, and all the communicants and assembly surprised 
and kept prisoners by them, some in the house, others 

• carried away As we went up to receive the 

Sacrament, the miscreants held their muskets against us at 
the altar.'* t 

J. Jeremiah, Jun. 

SMAItESP£ARE*S COMMENTATORS.— Z. Jackson was thfe 
author of Shakespeare's Genitis Justified, Sec. (London, T. 
Major, 1819) ; a work which in my opinion satisfactorily 
settled many points which had hitherto baffled the able 
and learned commentators, who had previous to this adorned 
and illustrated the pages of the immortal bard with their 
erudition and researches. Many passages throughout 
Shakespeare's dramatic works, fhrough misprints, &c., 
which tended to mar their beauty, are, in this handy 
volume, restored according to rule, sound sense, and judg- 
ment. The restorer explains in the preface, that ** as a 
printer, 1 can say, what perhaps no person of that pi-o- 
fession ever had or ever will have to say : At one penod, 
three different editions of Shakespeare's Works were 
printing in my office : A part of Mr. Malone's, for the 
Company of Booksellers : the plays of Lear and Cymbe 
LINK, each making a volume, with illustrations by Isaac 
Ambrose Eccles, Esq. ; and a reprint of that edition, com- 
monly known as Stockdale's Shakespeare. If, then, in the 
course of reading the proofs ftf these respective editions, 
that I became early acquainted with our inimitable bard, it 
will appear less extraordinary that at a more advanced 
period I should become one of his commentators.'* To 
show that our author had well digested the subject of which 
he treats, we will quote further his own words : •* In gloomy 
6bscurity, labouring at times under indisposition, the guillo- 



tine, as it were, suspended over my head, towards the latter 
period of eleven years' captivity in France, misery was 
almost forgotten in studying the writings of the matchless 
Shakespeare, and in penetrating through obscurity to 
dissipate the misty vapours which veiled many of his 
greatest beauties, that thereby his unerring genius might be 
justified." Z. Jackson being practically acquainted with the 
art of printing, explains to his readers the cause for the 
frequency of errors in typography; and for the better 
elucidation of the subject, furnishes the plan of a pair of 
letter cases, showing their internal arrangement, and the 
close connection of certain types. Wliere possible,^ he 
defines in his restorations what are clear and obvious 
misprints, and very sensible are his arguments in support of 
those parts corrected. Some three months prior to the 
issue of the work under consideration, Jackson had pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled, A Few Concise Examples of 
Errors Corrected in Shakespeare's Plays. This publication 
met with a rapid sale, and soon passed through twa editions. 
However, sdthough he was flattered by these marks of 
public approbation, yet, as he remarks, <* the intemperate dart 
of invidious jealousy was aimed at me." .... «* Be- 
holding with jaundiced eye the full gale that was set to 
waft my labours into puolic favour, a paper, called the 
Literary Gazette, was employed as the vehicle to run do^Ti, 
not only the ExA&f ples I had published of my Restorations 
and Elucidations of Shakespeare, but also to condemn my 
unpublished work " (the work here noticed). " Yea, to 
condemn it even to the flames, that party prejudice, like 
the tyrant of Rome, might rejoice during tlie conflagration ! 
But with the Gazette and its editor I have no farther 
concern ; they did their worst, the reprobation of impartial 
judgment attended their temerity, and I believe the pro- 
prietor will not again afford cause for the index of contempt 
to be pointed at him.** I infer from this that Jackson 
prosecuted the editor of the Gazette for libel, and that the 
action terminated in his favour. The humble author was 
evidently persecuted to the utmost by would-be critics^ but 
thanks to the law, and the sympathy of a discerning public, 
his detractors were made to smart for then: malicious 
acrimony. That the public were upon his side may be 
gathered from his statement: — "That the law of reprisal 
was necessary to be enforced on the occasion, a generous 
public not only admitted but perceived its eflecls with 
glowing satisfaction." The narrative of the various cir- 
cumstances passed through by Z. Jackson during his 
eventful career would doubtless prove extremely interesting. 
Is there a biographical notice of this worthy extant } 



JValtham Abbey, 



J. Perry. 



• Tylor, V0l. ii. pp. 270-271; see a\ao Brand, •' Pop. Ant." vol. i. 
pp. X57, 467; &c., Volney's '^Kuins of Empires : ' " Kelly's Curiosities 
of India, Europe;" *' Trad, and Folk-Lore,'' pp. 7, 102, 277, Scr • 
•Tho Percy Anecdotes, /^r/j ; Hospitality; Malot's " Northern An- 
tiquities," pp. xio-iia. 

t Evelyn, vol I pp, 297, joc, 322, 527, 341. 



Odds and Ends, Slang Sayings, and Folk Lore. 
— There are many expressions, used by persons belonging to 
the lower as well as the higher classes of the community, 
which are extremely curious. I have jotted a few of them 
down. Although tliey may be called ** slang " sayings, &c., 
there was a time when they were not consigned to the 
category of despised and useless things. The few sayings 
and expressions here appended are of apparently modem 
origin ; some of them, however, may be suggestive of others 
more ancient : 

1. To overrun the constable ^= To become insolvent. 

2 . To cop the brewer = To get intoxicated. 

3. Three sheets in the wind =^ Not quite intoxicated. 

4. Too much the monkey = Impudent beyond endurance. 

5. Working the dead horse = lo draw wages in advance 
of the work. 

6. To live upon cold pig = Livhig after the wages have 
been advanced. 

7. To get the bullet =» To get discharged from a situation. 

8. Out of collar = Out of situation. 

9. To be •• fly " =s To be artful, or ** wide awake " to the 
deep designs of another. 
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10. To twg = To comprehend the meaning of an action, 
or intentions of one who has hinted in the vaguest manner. 

11. To amputate your maho^ny = To run away, or to 
kedaddle. 

12. To slope = The same. 

13. To be ibey or learey = To be vulgar, and disposed to 
the use of low expressions. 

14. To smell a rat = To suspect a person and to imme- 
diately take action, or for oneself to be on the alert when 
suspected. 

15. To tschihike* = To call out shrilly to another at a 
distance. 

16. To take sugar * To take [or steal] money. 

17. To yawn after another, shows a friendliness between 
both.t 

18. To return after leavii^ the house is unlucky, unless 
you sit down. 

19. At the tea-table, if one did not wish more, it was the 
custom to place the spoon in the cup ; if this was neglected, 
the hostess concluded that more was wanted. This custom 
e^•en now still lingers in some old-fashioned families. 

20. If two tea-stalks appear on the surface of a cup of tea, 
they are to be placed on the back of the left hand, and 
struck with the back of the right ; if they remain unmoved 
on the left, or adhere to the right, then the one loved will 
remain true ; but if one adheres and the other not she will 
be false. I have often watched the sensitive countenances 
of people in this way testing the truthfulness of their ad- 
mirers. Some I have seen whirl the empty cup round, and 
invert it, then looking into it (after draining), try to dis- 
cover the profile of the one who is to be the bridegroom in 
the scattered leaves on the inside of the tea-cup. Tea 
stalks are also supposed to foretell visitors, and by some are 
believed to indicate the person who is to be vi^ted by float- 
ing to the side of the individual.^ 

21. On AUhallow Even. I have in my younger da)rs, 
many a time, repaired to the kitchen with my young friends 
to carry out the customs belonging to that old festival. Of 1 
course, we had bobbing for the apples in a tub of water, nut- j 
cracking — that is, placing three nuts (chestnuts) on the hob ; 
close together, the centre one representing the young man, j 
and others two young ladies ; whichever one flew away the 
remaining two would be forever after as one ;' if the three 
flew away in different directions, then affection between 
them was gone ; but if two flew in the same path, then the 
sign was propitious. This custom was varied by placing 
only two nuts by the fire. It is when there are two loroes 
In'ing the one liTver that more nuts are used. In some 
parts of the country the nuts are thrown into the fire, as 
Gay beautifully describes it : 



* Spelt as pronouDccd. I suspect this be of Turkish origin. 

f In other couDtrics, yawning has a more unpleasant meaning. 
For instance, '* Among the Zulus, repeated yawning and sneezing 
are classed together as signs of approaching spiritual possession. 
The Hindu, when he gapes, must snap his thumb and nnger, and 
rrpeat the name of some god, as Rama ; to neglect this is a sin as 
great as the murder of a Brahman. The Persians ascribe yawning, 
sneezing, 8cc., to demoniacal possession. Among the Moslems 
generally, when .a man yawns he puts the back of his left hand to his 
mouth, saying, * I seek refuge with Allah from Satan the accursed,' 
bat thu act of yawning is to be avoided, for the devil is in the habit of 
leaping into a leaping mouth." — Tylor's " Primitive Culture,'' vpl. i. 
v. 93. In thclyroU the custom is to cross oneself when one vawns, 
« lest something evil should come into one's mouth.i — Tylor, ibi<L . The 
open mouth is to many people a representation of the mouth of hell.H 
'-'Ste Heame's Print m '* liono's Mysteries," p. 138. In the Spectator, 
Addison's letter, No. 179, is jpvcn an account of a twelfth-night 
custom of yawning for a Cheshire cheese. The yawning commences 
at midnight, when the whole company is disposed to be drowsy. He 
that yawns widest, and at the same time so naturally as to produce 
the most yawns among the spectators, carries home the prize. 

X See a slightly varied account of the superstitions connected with 
tea-stalks (as in voguo in Cornwall and Devonshire) in Hunt's 
" Romances and Dr^l of the West of England," p. 427. 

) The evil most to be dreaded in excessive gaping, is the possible 
cBslocation of the lower jaw. — Ed. 

K By many held as a sign of mental vacuity .~£o. 



" Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a sweetheart's name : 
This,. with the loudest bouncey me sore amaz'd, 
That in a flame of brightest colour blaz'd ; 
As biased the nut so may thy passion grow^ 
For 'twas thy nut that aid so brightly glow." 

Although this custom is very popular in England, I first 
knew of it from an Irish servant-girl in my own family : she 
told me that the people of Kerry always burn nuts and bob 
for apples. On referrmg to Brand's " Popular Antiquities," 
vol. i. (edit. 1849), p. 379, I find her statement fully con- 
firmed. There is quoted the following poem on "Nuts 
Burning, Allhallows Eve," which was published in Dublin 
(1801), by Charles Graydon : 

'•These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-match*d couple fret and fume. 
And thus in strife tnemselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And M*ith a noise for ever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair, 
Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 
And as the vital sparks decay. 
Together gently smk away : 
Till life's fierce ordeal being past, 
Their mingled ashes rest at last." 

22. Another custom I have taken part in is, I believe, 
now almost forgotten. A tall glass jar or tumbler, filled 
with watfr, was placed in front of, and close to the fire ; 
then an egg was cracked over it, and the " white " only 
allowed to fall into the water. As the water became 
warmed, the albumen would, as if by magic, whiten, and 
disclose the portrait of the individual who is to possess one's 
heart and hand. Another old custom on Allhallow Even 
was placing the left hand on an inverted tub, and, turning 
round twenty times, attempt to strike an apple fastened to 
the wall by a nail, with a stick in the right hand. If you 
succeed the apple is yours. This is a very unpleasant 
custom, I have often seen the performers fall and roll about 
with giddiness. 

J. Jeremiah. 

Effigy of Tom Paine. — The annexed is copied from 
the Kentish GazettCy of January i, 1793. About eleven 
o'clock, the effigy of Tom Paine, dressed in monming, with 
a pair of stays under one arm, and the Rights of Man under 
the other, was placed in a cart, drawn by an ass, which took 
the lead of a numerous procession of the workmen belongirg 
to the Royal Powder Mills, accompanied with several flags 
and a band of music, playing " God save the King." This 
procession began at the bottom of West-street (Faversham), 
and proceeded to the spot of ground in Broad-street, where 
the gaol formerly stood, on which a gallows was erected, and 
the effigy underwent the ceremonies of a formal exccutior, 
whenit continued suspended till the evening, where the fiie 
being kindled, it might truly be said to have vanished in 
smoke, for the inexpressibles were loaded with crackers, the 
body with squibs, and the head with gunpowder. 

-^ F. M. 

FoKK Lore.— On New Year's Day, in Forfarshire, and, 
possibly in other parts of Scotland, was a custom among th& 
children of cottars, which consisted in their assembling 
together and proceeding to the different farmhouses, where 
they serenadea the farmers* wives by reciting or singing a 
kind of rhyme of which, after a memory of nearly forty 
years, I recall the following. On such occasions^ome ban- 
nocks of a better sort were usually baked for distribution. 
I give the lines not in the orthodox or regulation ortho- 
graphy of the Scottish tongue, but phonetically, as the sound 
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at the wrords, drawled out in (he dialectic peculiarity of the 

county of For&r even now still lingers on my ear : 

" Rys< up guidwyffan' binna sireir, 

An' dael ycr braed as lang's yet here, 

The day 11 come whan ye'U be daed, 

Ye'll nethir care for raael nir braed." 

The explanation of the terms which are not perfeclly 

obvious I fiiiT aa annexed. Guidwyff, the wife of the 

guidaiart, tbe latter a term once limited to designate 

portioners of land or yeomen, afterwards applied to tenant 

famters. The lena yeoman was unknown m Scotland, and 

is used here as a synonym. Bintw, means be not : 

sweir=unwi!lini,', indolent; dael=deal; braed=bread; 

daed=dead ; mael— meal. Penouin. 



CURI 



)ss-shaped opening is in thi 
t of tavctsham cBurch, ll 



transept of t'avctsham church, the use of which has, I 
believe, never been satisfactorily explained. In general 
appearance it is very much like an arrow-slit. The vertical 
part of the squint termmates in circles, and measures 26 
inches in length ; the horizontal portion is square at the 
ends, measuring n\ inches. An iron ride lor a hinge 
remains, showing the opening was formerly covered by a 
shutter only, on the outside. At the annual meeting of the 
Kent Archaeological Society this year, I was rather disap- 
pointed that none of the mei«bers attempted to account 
for tbe use of this unique squint. I have since gone into 
the matter, and 1 tielieve can now account for its use. 
Some few years previous to 1774 there stood opposite to 
the north door of (be church a house walled round with 
stone, known by tbe name of the Anchor House, in which 
dwelt some hermits or anchorites before the Reformalion. 
I find Edward Thomasson left by will, in 1494, the sum of 

K. 4rf. to have his sool prayed for by tbe " Anchory," 
emains of the foundation of this house still exist. In 
iS}4 an andenl well, I feet in diameter and ao feet in 
depth, was found close by ; it was constructed of flint set 
in clay. I have no doubt the curious squint was for the 
purpose of allowing the Anchorites to see when the mass 
for the dead commenced, so that (hey could add their 
prayen at the same time. 

G. Bkuo. 
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wu inlnlilulcd.— Bd. 

PHOTnCKAM.— I notice that in speaking of the Madonna 
and Child {sa ante. Vol. iii. 6), you use the ieira fhotozrain. 
When and by whom was this word first employed to denote 
any work of art reproduced by means of photography ! 

Akms and Akmour. — Will any one kindly give 
list «f books on arms and armour (ancient and foreign), and 
the prices they were published at T C. G. J. P. 

Heraldic ; Frasier.— Heraldic FraiUr. What does 
this mean ! 

slrawSwiy plant, in alJiuion to 
~ ~ uv, ttiRc cinquefbUi, or fmsic 



-Hi,.} 



Merchants' Marks.— Where, will any one inform me, 
can I find authentic representations of these ! Saturn. 

VrcAJtAGB House, Ckanbkook, Kent. — We refer the 
leader to Mr. Winter's query, given at page 9 of our last 




Recumbent Tombstones,— In what parts of Ei^Und 
and Scotland may be seen those recumbent tombstones with 
interlaced knpt work similar to that at Inchcotm, in the Frith 
of Forth, and in what work are these figured T 

J. Blake. 
Encbavinc— When is the earliest example of 
wood engraving! I believe the Germans were much in 
advance of us in regard to this art, but where can I find the 
earliest date? , Rubric. 

Old Tower, Dundee. — This is said to have been 
founded by David, Earl of lluntmgdon, about the twelfth 
century, but the tower founded by him cannot be the one now 
standing, which must be much more recent. R. T. 

Emblem OF St. Ann.— What is the emblem of SL Ann! 
Can any one inform me! J. B. B. 

Teetotaller.— What is the derivation of this name ! 
I believe it has nothing whatever to do with lea. S. S. 

Quotations : Authors wanted. — Can you or any of 
your readers help me to the name of the author of the 
following lines ! A friend suggests that they are by the late 
Alexantter Smith, but I hardly think they are quite in his 
style. 
Sanf. 

(J.) "Tlie miser old, he counleth his gold, 
Ten thousand pieces and ten ; 
Day by day he coimteth it o'er. 
And day by day increoseth his store. 
Crawling like sin from door to door, 
Robbing the rich and cheating the poor, 
And searing the souls of men." 
[Wc lupixnc nc mint ht.-.-t road Unci rlaicly rcsi-nbluii 
.Umo uC uormi bv Tarcniar Knott,' tbe brother of i, 
1, Diuncd Pcfhum Knelt; allliDUKh i 



D. C. 



lion of twenty 



tbe poet with the'i 

"It is often, and unjustly, required &om a person who finds 

fault with any scheme that he should sDggnt a better or be 

silent ; as if the simple detection of error were little other 

than a crime." Whence is this taken can you infonn me i 

J-B. 



U8-. 

LORD JUSTICE SELWYN. 

(Vol. in. 8.) 

I BELIEVE, Ihough I cannot speak with certainty, that the 

relationship which subsisted between the late Lord Justice 

Selwyn and the family of the late Sir Henry Willock 1 



ftjlh 
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Ravensbaw was the first wife of Mr. Selwyn, Q.C., after- 
wards Lord Justice Selw}m. 

J. Ck. R. 

Chaff (Vol. ii. 289).— Chaff, to banter, is from the 
Norse kAfa, ludicre insultare, kAf, insultus ludicrus, kdfaz 
^PP^i jocose irritare, *• to chaff up." 

Sperno. 

Roger of that Ilk (Vol. ii. 289).— There is an estate 
or village in Westmoreland or Cumberland called Roger, 
There are also a number of place names in Scotlana of 
which Roger forms a portion as Struck/YT^^r, Dumbarton- 
shire ; Easter and Wester Rogerion, in East Kilbude j and 
Rogerton, in Moray. 

V/* \j» o. 

Athbn^um (Vol. ii. 274, 290, 302).— Your' corre- 
spondent H. states, in regard to the communications on the 
Athenmitn^ that they are only half true and the other half 
very imperfect. Being interested in thb matter, I shall be 
much obliged to your correspondent if he will kindly cor- 
rect what is false and explain what is imperfect. This 
would be more satisfactory than stating an objection in 
general terms. 

s. s. s. 

Hoax (VoL in. 9).— Touching this word, the following 
sentence, taken from "The London Magazine" (Vol. ii. 
666, 667), will show that, in 1820, literary men spoKe of it 
as a term which had then barely made a place for itself, 
and so stood in need of some Uttle explanation. The editor, 
Mr. John Scott, was one of a band, I believe (Charles 
Lamb, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Cowden Clarke, and other 
men of mark), not at all likely to speak loosely about the 
rise and uses of particular words ana phrases. " What we 
have taken in hand to do, we mean to perform effectually, 
alter which, the public being completely in possession of 
the case, we shall hold ourselves discharged from the un- 
pleasant task of watching, and exposing what may be termed 
the infamous Scotch Hoax. The publication m question 
[" Blackwood's Magazine "] cannot be more aptly denomi- 
nated ; a Hoax (a word of late origin) being a laughing lie, 
in which the fraud is more apparent than the pleasantry, 
and the joke consists almost entirely of mischief. " 

T.J. 

Tulip Mania (Vol. ii. 299).— The tulip madness, as it 
existed in some of the cities of the United Provinces, in 
1634-6, will be found set forth in' considerable detail in 
Mackay's Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions 
and in Beckman's 6istory 0/ Inventions, It is mentioned 
that on one occasion, when only two roots of a species in great 
demand, the ** Semper Augustus,** were known to be in the 
country, one at Amsterdam and the other at Haarlem, one of 
them drew twelve acres of valuable land as an equivalent, 
while for the other there were offered 4600 florins, together 
with a new carriage, two horses, and a complete set of 
harness. ** The Viceroy," valued at 2500 florms, is stated 
to have been exchanged in the midst of the madness for two 
lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, four fat oxen, eight fat 
swine, twelve fat sheep, two hogsheads of wine, four tuns 
of beer, two tons of butter, one-Diousand pounds of cheese, 
a complete bed and furniture, a suit of clothes, and a silver 
beaker. A horticultural friend tells me that " Semper 
Aofi^stus," which was sold in 1636 for 7000 florins, or 582/. 
6f. o</., may be found offered in the catalogues of 1792, at 
ten stivers, or lot^. I am informed, moreover, on the same 
trustworthy authority, that the days for large prices for 
fiivourite tulips are far from being over. A friend of his 
own, the late Mr. Davy, of the King's-road, Chdsea, once 
paid 100/. fior a root and three offsets of a new flower, called 
" Fanny Kemble ; " and was also known to have refused 
157/. lof. for •*La Joic de Davy," a flower of his own 
breaking. 

Glasgow, W. N. G. 



The Earliest Advertisement (Vol. ii. 266)- — Ac- 
cording to a note in Mr. T. H. Fennell's* Catalogue^ for 
March, 1872, appended to No. I, " An Extraordinary and 
Unique Collection of Ancient Illustrated Newspapers, 
twenty-six in pumber, all printed in 1643, ^^ ^^ Reign of 
King Charles the First, and all embellished widi 
Curious Engravings, each newspapor 8 pp. quarto," 
&c (price 12 guineas), it would satisfactorily appear that 
the date of the nrst advertisement inserted in a newspaper 
was 1643, not 1648. Mr. Fennell, in his note, after enume- 
rating some of the principal contents of the above collection, 
says: *' Besides the interest of these ancient newspapers, 
as showing the first introduction of engravings into news^ 
paperst the earliest application of the fine arts to British 
ioumalism, one of them is specially remarkable as contain- 
mg the first advertisement ever inserted in a newspaper^ as 
pomted out by me in a letter to the editor of the Times, 
published in that journal in 1867, where I quoted it as 
proving that advertising originated several years earlier than 
our antiquaries and chronologists were aware of.*' 

Waltham Abbey, J. PerRV. 

Curmudgeon (Vol. u. 289, iii. 1 1).— This word is variously 
derived by etynaologists. Thomson, in his '* Etymons," says, 
it means *' a miser, a churl ; Sax. car modig^ from caro ; T. 
kargy chary, avaricious ; and G. mod ; S, mod the mised." 
Others say it is a corruption of com-merchanty which it 
literally meant, but got corrupted into a slang compound 
word, because the dealers were supposed to keep up the 
price of com by their avarice. 

J- J- 

Tradesmen's Tokens (continued from Vol. ii. 301.) — 
No. 210. — I have expressed my opinion that this token 
issuer was mine host of the '* Woolpack." Since writing 
the notes thereto, I am convinced that my opinion is correct 
as I have inspected a lease of the house in question from 
Laurence Robbins to Miles Hodgson. It is thus headed : 
'* This Indenture made the eighthe day of May in the yeare 
of oiu* Lord Christ according to the accompt now used in 
the Church of England one thousand sixe hundred and 
sixty Between Laurence Robins, of Stamford, in the coimty 
of Lincolne, Tanner, of th'one part and Miles Hodgson of 
Stamford Baron, in the county of NorthtoUy vintner of 
th*other part." The document then proceeds to say that 
for and in consideration of the rents, reservations, covenants 
and agreements hereinafter in these presents reserved and 
mentioned, " Hath demised, granted, and to farme, lett, 
and by these p'sents doth demise, grant and to farme, letten, 
and sell vnto the said Miles Hodgson, his execto", ad- 
min" and assignes all that Messuage or tenement with 
th'appurtenances situat lying and being in Stamford Baron 
aforesaid, commonly called by the name or signe of the old 
falcon,' or by the signe of the. Woolpocket, togeather with 
all houses, edifices, buildmgs, bames, stables, yards, back- 
fils (back-fields ?), gardens, orchards, and appurtenances to 
the same in any wise belonging or app'tainmg as the same 
are nowe in the tenure or occup on of the said Miles 
Hodgson or of his assignes." The agreement was to take 
effect from the Feast of Uie Annunciation of the B.V.M. 
last past before the date hereof, and for the term of twrfve 
years. For the first three years of the term Miles was to 
pay Laurence Robbins a yearly rent of 8/. of " lawfull £n^- 
iish money," and for all the rest and residue of the said 
term he was to " pay the yearly rent of nyne pounds of lyke 
money at twoe vsuall feasts or termes in y^ yeare (that is to 
say) the feast of St Michaell Th'archangell and Th'andda'on 
of the bles&ed Virgin Mary by even and equall porcions." 
If Miles happened to be behmd time in p^ing the rent, 
Laurence had power within fourteen days after it became 
due and been lawfully demanded, to enter and repossess 

* Of 6, Colvc«ton Crescent, Dalttos, London, N>S. 
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himself of the property. In the event of Miles wishing to 
<^uit possession at the end of the first three years, he was at 
hberty so to do by giving 6 months' notice of such his in- 
tention. Mr. Robbins covenanted that he would, before 
the feast of the Annunciation of the B. V. M. next ensuing 
the date hereof " repaire or amend the said Messuage or 
tenemt. , and all outhouses, edifices, buildings, barnes, stables, 
rackes, mangers, plansheres, gates, dores, walls, fences, and 
appurtenances thereto belonging ot and w*"* all manner of 
needful necessaiy suficient and convenient reparacons and 
amendment," m addition to which he very liberally 
promised to be at the expense of sinking a well and having 
It paved round. This document is endorsed, *• Miles Hodg- 
son, his Lease of the WooUpack,** and one of the witnesses 
whose name is attached thereto is L. Blyth. The back part 
of the inn now runs up to Park lane, close to Burleigh 
park, which portion of the park has only been enclosed 
within the last 80 years, and was formerly open fields. 

No, 230, John Shaw.— In the church of Wainfleet All 
Saints, is or was a blue slab in the south aisle, thus in- 
scribed : " Here lyeth the body of Mr. John Shawe interred 
April the 17th, 1692, in the 54th year of his age." On 
a similar stone near it is a laudatory inscription in 
Latin, to the memory of John Shaw, gent., eldest son of 
John Shaw, who died a bachelor 28ih Dec. 1736, in his 
67th year. This monument was put down to his memory' 
by his brother, Thos. Shaw, rector of Wyberton, in this 
county. 

No. 231. — For Of, read In. This coin is figured at p. 
369 of "Oldfield's Topographical and Historical Account of 
Wainfleet and the Wapentake of Candleshoe, in the co. of 
Lincoln." There the name of the place is spelt thus — 
Wanflct. 

No. 60. — Margaret, daughter and heiress of Margaret 
and PaulGresham, became the first wife of John Wingfield, 
Esq., second son of Rt. \V., of Upton, Northants, Esq., and 
.Elizabeth (Cecil) his wife, and it was this lady who mar- 
ried for her second husband H. Allington, Esq. Margaret, 
the first wife of John Wingfield, Esq , barrister-at-law, 
&c., died 14 Feb., 44 Eliz. (1601-2) ; he married 
secondly Margaret, widow of John Blyth, of Denton, co. 
Line, gent., and dau. of Robt.Thorold, of Haigh. co. Line, 
Esq., and was bur. at Tickencote, 3 Sept. 161 8. 

P. 75, line 32, for paying an al, read ob ; p. 80, last line but 
three, insert sca^'cn. The date ofthc first marriage recorded 
in the second note at foot of this page is 1581. P. 104, note. 
The v^'ife of Sylvester Emblin was the eldest dau. of Eras- 
mus Dryden, third son of John, the second, and not of the 
first baronet. 

P. 127. — The baptism of James Claypolc is 1588, not 
1538. Dorothy, the wife of Adam who died in 1619, was the 
second daughter of Robt. Wingfield, of Upton, Esq., and 
Elizabeth Cecil, dau. of Richd, and sister of the Lord 
Treasurer. John Claypolc, Esq., son-in-law to Oliver Crom- 
well, was by him made a knight and baronet, 16 July, 1657. 

In my last paper, voU 2, p. 234, a slight mistake was 
made in describing Phineas Lambe's token : the date should 
be 1666, not 666. I am unable to give any particulars re- 
specting the issuer of the Ancastcr token, as the parochial 
registers are lost'previous to 1 712. The life of Geo. Bohcme, 
on the same page, should be read as following the notes that 
precede it on the same page. At p. 236, the reverse of 
the Donington token should read — Dvnhiion, I will 
conclude this paper with a token of Gainsborough, that 
has been communicated to me since the publication of my 
list. 

OJrv. Matthfav. Coates. 1666= A ship. Rev, In Gains- 
BROVOH = His Halfe Penny. The above coin is imperfectly 
engraved in •* Stark's Hist, of GainsboroV* 2nd edit. p. 183, 

Husband (Vol, ii. 289). — I should certainly incline 
towards the opinion of Archbishop Trench, that the hu^' 



hand was oriffinally the house-Band or Bond. The word 
is the old En^h husbonde^ from the A.S.* htubondd^shus^ 
a house ; and Ice. buandi, a possessor of a farm. The latter 
word is from the Ice. bua ; Ger. bauen to till ; Conf. Penic, 
bund ; ViTsXah fundus^ an estate , and Sanskrit, bhundatuni to 
support, mamtain. 

J.J. 

%v^\vh t0 %m\t% at jDjtra. 

PENNYTERSAN, CUNSTONE, &c. 

(N. 6r* Q,, 4. s. vii. 219). 

I OBSERVE you have adopted a new heading. Replies 
to Queries ab extra. WJiat follows b a reply sent by me to 
Notes and Queries some time since, but which not appearing 
within a reasonable time, I requested to be returned. It is 
in answer to a correspondent who subscribes himself Espe- 
DARE, whose communication will be found as indicated above. 

J. Ck. R. 

My remarks on the name " Cunstone," &c., do not, ac- 
cording to EsPEDARE, commend themselves to the judgment. 
This however may be as much the fault of the judgment as 
of the explanation. It is but fitting in one who *' would 
incline to trace the origin of these place names to a Celtic, 
rather than a Scandinavian source," to commend the obser- 
vations of those who foster his preconceptions, and to 
ignore the testimony of such facts as militate against his 
hypothesis. "Nothmgcanbe more hopeless," Pinkcrton 
well remarks, ^' than the use of argum^t where, far from 
being felt, it cannot even be understood." I did not admit 
anything in regard to the name *• Cunstgne." I suggested 
that it designated the memorial stone belonging to the 
tumulus which enclosed the liistvaen^ — founding on 
the fact of the " conical hillocks," and called •* mote 
law and court-hills," * and that many of the Scottish 
memorial stones, sculptured and otherwise, are asso- 
ciated with personal names borne by the Northmen 
— concluded thence that the •* cairn or stone tumulus " men- 
tioned by the querist, had probably covered a ScandmaWan 
grave, that of a chief bearing the well-ascertained ^Norse 
name of Kon (Kon-r), and had in process of time given its 
name to the locality, f From this view I see no reason 
to recede. How the northern word cund or gund should 
suggest itself to Espedare as evidence of the'possible Celtic 
origin of this primeval tomb, it is not given for me to un- 
derstand ; but what is Celticism ? and who were the Celts 'i 
Do we in fact know anything whatever of the history of 
that semi-mythical people, their arts, customs, manners, or 
anything other than the one fact which we learn on evidence 
not to be gainsaid, that the native aborigines of the British 
Isles were a race of naked barbarians, ** without letters or 
monuments to preserve their history or changing limits.** 
As regards Scotland itself, does there at this moment exist 
any veritable record relating to the transactions or early 
history of that country prior to the reign of David I. ? 
Such questions have been often asked but have never been 
satisfactorily answered. 

J. Ck. R, 

* "The adminiiftratiun of public justice on certain hilh iva* 
not only common throughout bcundinavia, but was also practised in 
Scotland."— Henderson 8 Iceland, Kdin. 18x9, p. 60. Since the aboli- 
tion of the Althingy or supreme court of iusticc of Iceland, whirh 
from 928 to the vcar 1800 assembled at Tkingyalla^ Tynwald Uillf 
in Man, is the only judicial mound in Europe still used for its original 
purpose. This is*' traditionallv stated" to be composed of " the soil 
of tnc sixteen parishes of the island, to symbolize its jurisdiction over 
the whole of them, and the right of every parish to be represented in 
its court." Its "singular form," it is said, "baa been preserved 
through the lapse of nine centuries." 

i Sec an.ilo&^ous 'example in the name of the parish of Carluke 
(" Camelukc-TaTv ''=3thc cairn of Loki's tomb) ; also the place-name 
Balkellaw, in Forfarshire, derived from the tomb of a rforthmani 
—Article, "Hair Craig." A^ 6» Q.^ 4 s. W. 462. 
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Surnames, (see Notes and Queriet^ 4 s. x. 43I1 477). — 
The question was asked, How comes it that while among 
English surnames we have plenty of Browns, Greens, 
Blacks, Whites, Greys, and even Oranges and Violets, we 
never meet with Red, Blue, or Yellow ? Dr. J. B. Tuke 
replies that in Edinburgh he had a Highland patient of the 
name of Blue. In T£i\ school da3rs I knew a boy, a native 
of Forfarshire, namea BlueSy where the name was not then 
uncommon. In regard to the name Red this is found in 
the three kingdoms in the forms of Reid, Read, and Reed. 
In Scotland, if there be not the name Yellow^ there is cer- 
tainly the name Yelhwlees, I doubt if such names as 
Brown, Black, White, &c., be significant of colour. Among 
the Norse personal names of Iceland were Bnin, Blaka, 
Hviti, Gra, and corresponding to the English Violet or 
Aviolet is the Norse Ulfliot. 

Bilbo. 

"Owen." {see Notes and Queries^ 4 s. x. 507).— C. A. 
W., of Mayfair, says "If * Owen* means river in Irish, is it 
not kindred with eau, French for water ? " &c. I ask, is not 
this another of the thousand-and-one proofs of a large 
Gothic element contained in the Irish language through its 
conquest by the Norwegians } Irish owen^ the river ; Norse 
atff, the river ; and is the French eau^ anything other than 
Saxon ea ; Norse, a water, a river ? 

PiTCON. 



The Organ in mediaeval ages was placed on one side 
of the choir — a position which seems to have been almost 
universal throughout Europe. Gervase, the monk of Can- 
terbuiy, whose curious account of the burning of that 
cathe<(ial in 11 74 has descended to our times (see "Dart's 
History of Canterbury Cathedral " ), informs us that the organ 
stood up on the vault of the south transept. After the re- 
building of the cathedral, the instrument was placed upon 
a large corbal of stone, over the arch of St. Michael's 
Chapel, in the same transept (see " Britt. Canterbury Cathe- 
dral " ). In Dart's view of the organ it is shown on the north 
side of the chou-, between the pillars three and four, where 
it still remained in the time of Dr. Bumey. The organ in 
the old cathedral of St. Paul's was placed under one of the 
north pier arches of the choir, just above the stalls; having 
a choir organ in the front, and shutters to close in the great 
organ. The case was Gothic, with a crocketted gable [see 
" Dugdale's St. Paul's " ). It occupied the same place dunng 
the Protectorate, and was destroyed by the great fire of 
London, 1666. The organ of Westminster Abbey, upon 
which Purcell played, stood on the north side^ of the choir, 
over the stalls, and seems, from the view of it in " Sand- 
ford's Coronation of Jac. II.," to have been a small instru- 
ment with diapered pipes. At York, the cathedral organ, 
built in 1632 by Robert Dallam, was, by the express com- 
mand of Charles I., placed on the north side of the choir, 
nearly opposite the bishop's throne. The reason given by 
the king was that the organ was an impediment in viewing 
the interior of the church (see " Cross's Account, 1825 '' ). 
The organ of Winchester Cathedral was erected prior to the 
Reformation, and placed upon the screen between the nave 
and choir. It was ordered to be removed to the north side 
of the choir by Charles I, (see '* Milner's History of Win- 
chester Cathedral" ). The old organ of Winchester Cathe- 
dral is said to have stood originally in the north transept. 
Fisher says that this was eretted very early in the 17th 
century, and as long ago as 1668 it was cjUed the " old 
instrument," and 160/. was paid for its repair and a mew 
"choir organ." It was removed in 1791. The organ is 
ediibited on the north side of the choir in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral (se: " Dugdale's Monasticum ") . The great organ of the 



Cathedral of Worcester stood at the north side of the choir 
prior to the year 1550. The practice of placing organs at 
one side of the choir existed in the College Chapels. In 
1458, the organ given by William Port to the New College 
at Oxford stood at the stall-end of the north side of the 
choir, until it was destroyed in 1646. The present organ 
(improved by Green) was erected by Rob. Dalian in 1663. 
The organ of St. John's College, Oxford, built in 1660, was 
placed in a little ante-chapel on the north side of the choir. 
The large instruments now in use were not put up in their 
present conspicuous position in the place of the ancient 
rood-loft until after the Reformation ,* but before that 
time they were frequently placed on the north side of the choir, 
or in the north transept (see " Glossary of Architecture," 
Edit. 1840). On the continent the large organs are gene* 
rally placed in "lofts ; " some at the west end, some over the 
doors, and very often against the piers (see ** The Organ, its 
History and Construction," by E. J. Hopkins and E. F. 
Rirabault, LL.D., Lond. 1870; "Hopkins on the Organ, 
1856 ;" '• Lecture on Church Music, by William Spark, 185 1;' 
*' Histoiy of Music," by Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Bumey). - 

' A RECENT calculation relative to the principal European 
languages, shows that English is spoken by ninety millions 
of persons, inhabiting Great Britain and Ireland, North 
America, the Bermudas, Jamaica, Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, Van Dieman's Land, Newfoundland, and the 
East Indies; German by fifty-five millions, in their own 
country, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Russia, North and 
South America, La Plata, Australia, and the East Indies ; 
Spanish by fifty- five millions in Spain, Cuba, Mexico, the 
republics of South America, Manilla, &c ; and French by 
forty-five millions in France, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, 
Cayenne, and North America. 

Mr. Reid, the present keeper of the prints and drawings 
at the British Museum, is about to publish ** A History of 
the Print Room of the British Museum," wth some account 
of its contents and biographical notices of its successive 
keepers. 

There was recently discovered, in "Dr. Williams's 
Library," an important memorandum of the great Scotch 
Reformer, relating to the posture in which communicants 
should receive the elements at the Lord's Supper. Knox 
would have had it — as at the time of the original institution 
— in a sitting posture ; but this being objected to and kneel- 
ing insisted on, he succeeded in obtaining the insertion of 
thti famous explanatory clause which presses so heavily on 
all Sacerdotalists and Sacramentarians. The document, we 
learn, will shortly be published, and with annotations. 

It is stated that a work, entitled, *' The Art Treasures of 
the Lambeth Library," by S. W. Kershaw, M.A., will 
shortly be published by Mr. Pickering. The book is to 
contain a complete catalogue of the illuminated and illus- 
trated MSS. in the Archi -episcopal Library, fully described 
and catalogued under the -different schools of art to which 
they belong, and will be illustrated by elaborately-executed 
drawings on stone, representing some of the more remark- 
able specimens of early art in the Lambeth collection. 

The late Dean Ramsay.— The funeral of Dean 
Ramsay took place in Edinburgh, the 2nd inst.. in pre- 
sence of a large assemblage of spectators, and was attended 
by the magistrates and council, and the various public bodies 
of Edinburgh. The place of interment was the burial- 
ground attached to St. John's Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Gladstone sent a letter of apology. A larg<* number of 
clergymen belonging to the various Presbyterian bodies 
were present. 

There died, at Alyth, on the 26th ult., in the house ot 
his son-in-law, a pauper named Mitchell, at the age of 
upwards of a hundred years. He was at one time a farmer 
at HUton, on the estate of BanflF. After leaving Ids farm 
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he became a labourer, until from decay of strength he had to 
accept of parochial relief. 

In DonfermliDe there is at present residing a woman 
named Isabella Wallace, who has just attained the looth 
year of her age, having been bom at Dunluce, near Portrush, 
Ireland, on the 25th of December, 1772. Her grandfather 
belonged to Elderslie, from which he emigrated to Dunluce, 
Her grandfather, it is stated, lived to the age of 103 years, 
and her &ther to 102 years. 

Mr. Thoms has resigned the honorary secretaryship 
of the Camden Society, an office which he has held for 
upwards of thirty-four years. Mr. Thoms is succeeded by 
Mr. Alfred Kingston, of the Public Record-office. 

Professor George Stephens, of Copenhagen, is engaged 
with the third volume of his Runic Monuments of Scandu 
navia and England, This will include twenty- six newly 
discovered monuments, inscribed with' Runic characters in 
the Old Norsk tongue, found in Scandinavia and the British 
Dominions. 

Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, author of the Teutonic Name 
System and The River Names of Europe^ has in the press a 
book on the Dialect of Cumberland^ toitk a Chapter on Place 
Names, . We presume that Mr. Ferguson is also the author 
of that admirable little work, the Northmen in Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, If we are in error, some one will 
correct us. 

Dr. Husenbeth has bequeathed his collection of missals 
to Lord Stafford. A copy of his work, entitled Emblems of 
the SaintSy wiUi MS. additions, is now ready for publication. 

We learn that a sum amounting to upwards of one thou- 
sand pounds sterling has been received in shillinG^ subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of erecting a monument to the memory 
of Robert Bums, the subscription having been started in 
Glasgow. We also leam that among the correspondence of 
Miss Susan Ferrier, now in course of publication, are inedited 
letters of the Scottish Bard. 

A New Pastoral Staff was recently presented to the 
Bishop of Hereford, at a meeting held m the Shire-hall. 
The staff, which is an elaborate work of art, has been carved 
out of a piece of oak which formed one of the pillars of the 
episcopal residence, which is said in turn to nave formed 
part of a tree growing long before the Norman Conquest. 
The staff is profusely embellished with gold and silver 
enamel work, and precious stones. 

Reports on Roman Arcileology. — The Municipal 
Archaeological Commission of Rome has come to the deter- 
mination of publishing a fortnightly report of the excavations 
and discovenes made in all parts of tne city, and has more- 
over decided on presenting copies of these reports to the 
academies and Teamed societies not only of Italy, but 
throughout Europe and America, and also to all the prin- 
cipal illustrated joumals of England, France, Germany, and 
the United States. The reports will be accompanied by 
drawings and fac-similes. This is certainly the most Hberal 
act of the kind promised by any municipality, and we tmst 
the report is not a hoax. It is added tnat the publication 
will not cost less than 1,600/. — per annum, we suppose. 
The text will be in Italian. — Architect, 

An Antique Statue has been discovered near Aspra, 
not far from Rome. It is of white marble, life-size, and is 
described as representing a Venus naked to the waist, and 
of the best school of Greek art. It has been sent to Rocca- 
Antica. 



"Boiitti til l0jab; 



Wyntoun. 



$rombin0s til %am\xt%. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. — The first of the four conversazioni announced for 
the present session in connection with this Society will take 
place, by kind jpermissionof the Society of British Artists, at 
their galleries in Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, on January 16. 

Geo&gs B&owninG; Hon, Sec, 



The OrvgynaU Crou^kil of Scotland. Bt Androw. of 
Edited by David Laiag. (Edmonston ana Douglas.) 

In the first of these handsomely printed volumes (I. and II.) fonnini^ 
II. and III. of the series entitled The Historians of Scotland, Dr. 
Laing reprints the preface of David Macpherson, written in 1795, 
wherein tne latter remarks that the earliest nistoriansof a country are 
undoubtedly the most valuable, a statement somewhat at vanance 
with the fact that they are usually the least to be trusted — bear wit- 
ness the obvious fiction perpetuated by Mr. Innes, in his Lectures 
OH Legal Antiquities in regard to Saint Columba, vdiom this gene- 
rally practical antiquary makes ' * to take heritable state and seisra 
of nis little island of Hy." Of the few Sco.ttish historians, Johx of 
FoRDUN, Macpherson tells us, has generally been esteemed the best, 
and Fordun's work, as we all know, has been reproduced by Dr. 
Skene, as the latter has it^ " free from the interpolations of his con' 
tinuators,'* that is ^diat, m the riew of Dr. Skene, may be regarded 
as interpolations. In modem times, Dr. Laing informs us, Wyntoni^s 
Chronicle was first introduced to notice by Dr. William Nicolson, 
Kishop of Carlisle, in 1702, and that it was also described by Dr. 
George Mackenzie, in volume first of his Lives and Characters^ 1708, 
but that Father Tnomas Innes, in 1729, was the first to point out 
some of the chief variations, and to express the opinion that the 
Royal MS* was *'the most entire and most valuable of them all." 
Dr. Laing entertains a high opinion of the competency of David 
Macpherson as an editor, and states that in preparing his edition for 
the pressj Macpherson had chiefly recourse to manuscripts preserved 
in the Bntish Museum. It would be an excess of vanity on our part 
to say anjrthing in praise of Dr. Laing's own labours, the abilitjr and 
'scholarship of this amiable and excellent antiquary being widely 
known. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring to 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us very unnecessary trouble. 

C. Clarhe.—The Birmingham riots to which you refer took place in 
i79t. An account of them was reprinted at Birmingham in 1867. We 
do not remember by whom. 

/?. Bell. — ^Dr. Lorrain, of the Glasgow Grammar School, we 
believe was the son of a shoemaker in Selkirk, and acquirea his 
education under circumstances of very great difficulty, partly, we 
understand, at Marischal College, Aberdeen. ^ 

7>mi/^.— Justice Blackburn, of the Court of Queen's Bench, is the 
brother of Professor Blackburn, of Glasgow University, if the latter 
be still living, which wb do not know. 

Z). C.L. — ^An account of the coronation of James I. is printed in 
the third volume of Mr. Nichols's Progresses. 

7a/miM/.— The state crown of Charles I., found in the upper jewd 
house of the Tower, was valued at iCxo^J* 

/Rubric. — The art of surgery is said to have been introduced into 
Komo in the year 2x9 B.C. 

Zembla. — The title of Defender of the Faith was conferred on 
Henry VIII. in 1521. 

Historicus. — Gustavus IIL, King of Sweden, was assassinated by 
AukarstrOm on March 29, 1791. The assassin was exposed in the 
streets of Stockholm during tnree days upon a scaifold. 

Zend.'—'M.r. Pitt's income tax of ten per cent, came into operation 
December 3, X798. 

Aniiqua. — You will find examples of early royal crowns figured in 
Planchc's Regal Records^ pp. 66—79. 

P. P. T. — ^Tlic stoi7 about the law of gravitation being suggested 
to Newton by the falnng of an apple is an old woman's table. This 
discovery was the result of twenty years' hard study. All that can be 
said in regard to it is that nothing has been found to contradict it. 

C. Gordon — ^John Riddell was a distinguished Scotch antiquary, 
who employed much of his time in searching out the contents of 
charter chests. His two volumes contain a vast asscmblare of new 
facts on Peerage and Consistorial Law. His collected MSS. were 
presented by Lord Lindsay to the Advocate's Library. 

D. ^.-^Tho " Master of the Rolls " is the third i>osition in Law ; 
first, the Lord Chancellor; second, Lord Chief Justice of England; 
and third, the Master of the Rolls. 



NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archa^olog3', 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. ' 

• 

Communications for the Editor should bo addressed to the Pub- 
ishing Office, zx, Ave Maria-lane^ E.C. 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

The following is taken from the August issue (No. VII.} of 
the Law Magaziru and Review : — 

R. 

As the establishment of the choral service ia the Temple 
Church, now so well known, was one of the earliest instances 
of an exceptional step being taken, which has since happily 
become the custom, a few additional words respecting its 
institution and development may not be without interest* 

Previous to the restoration of the church, as we have seen, 
a quartet of vocalists used to sing the hymns from the organ 
galleiy, closing the curtains betw^n times. An improved 
teeling as to fitness forbade a continuance of this arrangement. 
On the completion of the restoration of the church a regular 
choir was provided, and divided into decani and cantores, 
on the two sides of the church immediately below and op- 
posite the organ. The church was reopened for Divine 
service on November 20, 1842, Mr. Turle, of Westminster 
Abbey, presiding at the organ ; the present organist, Mr. 
Hoplons, giving his first competitive performance Maj 7, 
1843, and being appointed or^nist in the October followmg. 
The choral service, as originally introduced, consisted of 
Knghsh and Gregorian chants, the Ferial Responses for or- 
dinary nse, with Tallis's Responses on the Church Festivals; 
various settings of the Canticles, technically called services ; 
and a selection of some of the best and most appropriate 
anthems. In the first instance, a few misplacements oc- 
curred, which were afterwards rectified. Thus, the anthem 
in the morning service was sung immediately before the 
sermon ; but, in 1855, it was proposed and arranged in choir 
committee, " That hencefortn the anthem in the morning 
service be sung at the period of the service mentioned in the 
mbric, and that a psalm, or hymn, or a part, be sung be- 
tween the service and the sermon." The opportunity thus 
offered of joining in a metrical hymn was so appreciated by 
the congregation, that a second hymn was directed to be 
sang between the prayers and the communion service, in 
place of the Sanctus, which correctly belonged to another 
period of the service. A hymn was also introduced into the 
afternoon service, after the prayers and before the sermon. 

And here let as note that the effect of this change, and 
still more of the introduction of the new hymn-book, and its 
general distribution throughout the church, has been very 
greatly to improve the congregational singing. We ques- 
tion very much if there is anyplace of worship in London — 
certainly there is none with wnich we are acquainted — where 
this is so good. Everybody has the music and words at 
hand. The organ and the choir lead well. The congrega- 
tion is probably the most highly educated one which is to be 
found tnroughout England, and the result is often a volume 
of harmony that is rarely to be met with. 

The organ had been placed so far back in the organ- 



chamber^ that the organist sometimes experienced great 
difficulty in hearing the singers, and the singers the organ. 
This difficulty was, therefore, taken into consideration by 
the choir committee in 1866, and ultimately the instrument 
was moved forward about six feet, and the handsomely 
carved oak case, which had previously been almost out of 
sight, was placed immediately in front of the arches and 
columns. There was the less objection to this arrangement, 
as the marble shafts, now partially hidden, were of no 
greater age than the time of the restoration of the church 
thirty vears ago, and, therefore, possessed neither historical 
nor archaeological interest. 

We have spoken of the Temple organ as it existed before 
the restoration of the chiurch. This organ has a curious 
history of its own, which must not be passed pver. Many 
members of the Middle Temple also nave a pecuniarv in- 
terest in the instrument, inasmuch as they have paia on 
their call 2/. for " organ and lucidaries." We do not know 
what a lucidary is, but no doubt the payment which had to 
be made on behalf thereof was the correct thing, like all the 
other parents. In " A Few Notes on the Temple Organ,** 
the ancient history of this instrument is detailed, with 
curious and fresh matter collected by the writer. ** Father 
Smith," as he is called in England, was the builder. His 
name was in truth Bernhardt Schmidt, and he came over to 
England from Germany with his nephews, Gerard and 
Bernhardt (or Christian), in the reign of King Charles 11. 
The organ in Whitehall Chapel was his first undertaking in 
England. Pepys, in July, 1660, entered in his Diaiy the 
following notes :— 

"8th (Lord's DayUo Whitehall Chapel, where I got in 
with ease by going Wore the Lord Cnancellor with Mr. 
Kipps. Here I heard very good musique, the first time 
that ever I remember to have heard the organs, * and sing- 
ing men in surplices, in my life." 

Schmidt soon gained great fame and much employment. 
Westminster Abbey, St. Margaret's, and many other 
churches, were enriched with organs from his hand. One 
stop of Smith's ha| often sufficed to give a reputation to an 
instrument. The beauty and sweetness of his tone has 
been always unrivalled. But Father Smith had his me- 
chanical defects : and the action, packing, and general 
arrangement was bad even for his own day, and now would 
not ^ tolerated. Even his pipes were, externally, ill- 
finished. When he was remonstrated with in respect of 
the latter incompleteness, he is reported to have replied, *' I 
do not care if se pipe looks like von teufel ; I shall make 
him schpeak like vonengel." Smith's great rivals were 
Harris, and his son Renatus Harris ; and this led to the 
<< battle of the organs," at the Temple, of which the fol- 
lowing is the amusing account now presented to us : — ^' 

*' About the end of the reign of King Charles II., the 
Societies of the Temple being determined to have erected 
in their church an organ as complete as possible, had been 
in treaty with Smith for that pun>ose, when Harris was in- 
troduced to their notice : and both of these eminent artists 
were backed by the recommendation of such an equal 
number of powerful friends and celebrated organists, Uiat 
the Benchers were unable to determine amongst them- 
selves which to employ. They, therefore (as appears by an 
order in the books of the Temple, dated February, 1C82), 
proposed, that < if each of those excellent artists would set 
up an organ m one of the halls belonging to either of the 
Societies, they would have erected in their church that 
which, in the greatest number of excellences, deserved the 
preference.' Smith and Harris agreeing to this proposal, 
a committee, composed of Masters of the Bench of both 
Societies, was appointed in May, 1683, to decide upon (he 
instrument to be retained for the use of the Temple Church ; 
and,' in about a year or fourteen months ^fter, each competitor, 

^ I ■■ I » — ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■- - r « ■ ■■ I ■■ ■ 1^ » I ■ 11 II ■■■ »».^» —»i — -■■ ■[■^■i ■■ ■^■M.ii 

* Popys is right in usin^; the plural ; for what is coramonly called 
"an orgao," generally consrstK of a combination of a great organ, 
a choir organ, a swell organ, and pedal organ. 
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with the utmost exertion of his abilities, had an instrument 
ready for trial. When Harris had completed his instrument, 
he presented a petition to the Benches of the Inner Temple, 
stating that his organ was read^ for trial, and praving that 
he might be permitted to set it up in the churcn on the 
south side of the communion table. A.n order was accord- 
ingly made by the Benchers granting the permission he 
sought. This petition of Harris is dated 26th May, 1684 ; 
and thereby the date of the completion of his instrument is 
established. It is almost certain that Smith's organ was 
ready previous to the above date, and that for some reason 
(possibly to avoid the necessity of re-voicing if he should 
be the successful competitor) he had obtained leave to 
place it in the church, which suggested to Harris the pro- 
priety of adopting the same expedient. 

** Dr. Tudway, who was living at that period, and was in- 
timately .<cquainted with both the organ-makers, says that 
Dr. Blow and Mr. Purcell, then in their prime, performed 
on P'ather Smith's organ on appointed days, and displayed 
its excellence ; and until the other was heard, every one be- 
lieved that this must be chosen. 

" Harris employed Mr. Draghi, organist to Queen Catherine, 
a very eminent master, to touch his organ, which brought 
it into favour, and such was the excellence of the instru- ' 
ments, that to decide which deserved the preference puzzled 
the committee appointed for that purpose, who clid not 
come to any determination, or make any report on the 
subject ; and in consequence the < battle of the organs * was 
commenced, and the two rival organ-builders continued 
thus vieing with each other for near a twelvemonth. At 
length, Harris challenged Father Smith to make additional 
reed -stops within a given time ; these were, Vox himiana, 
Cremome, the double Courtel or double Bassoon, and 
some others. The stops, which were newly invented, or at 
least, new to English ears, gave great delignt to the crowds 
who attended the trials, and the imitations were so exact 
and pleasing on both sides, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine who had best succeeded. 

•* The contention now became tedious and disagreeable, at 
least to the Benchers of the Middle Temple, who first made 
choice of Smith's organ, as appears by the following interest- 
ing extract from the books of that Society : — 

«» 'June 2, 1685.— The Masters of the Bench at this Parlia- 
ment, taking into their consideration the tedious competition 
betweene the two organ-makers, about their fitting an organ 
to the Temple Church* and having in severall termes, and 
at severall times, compared both the oi^ns now standing 
in the said church, as they have played severall Sundays 
one after the other, and as they have lately played the same 
Sunday together alternately at the same service. Now, at the 
suite of severall masters of the barr, and students of this 
society, pressing to have a speedy determination ef the said 
controversie ; and in justice to the said workemen, as well as 
for the freeing themselves from any complaints concerning 
the same, doe unanimously in full parliam' resolve and 
declare the organ in the said church, made by Bernard 
Smith, to bee, in their judgments, both for sweetnes and 
fulness of sound (besides ye extraordinary stopps, quarter 
notes, and other rarityes therein), beyond companson prefer- 
rable before the other of the said organs made by — — 
Harris, and that the same is more omamentall and substan- 
tiall, and both for depthe of sound and strengthe, fitter for 
the use of the said church ; and« therefore, upon account of 
the excellency and perfection of the said organ made by 
Smith, a id for that hee was the workeman first treated with, 
and employed by, the Tre**" of both societyes for the pro- 
viding his organ; and for that the organ made by the 
said Harris is discemably too low and too weake for the 
said church, their Ma'pp«* see not any cause of further 
delay, or need of any referrence to musicians or others to 
determine the difference; but doe, for their parts, unani- 
mously make choise of the said organ made by Smith, for 
the use of these societyes ; and Mr. Tre*" is desired to ac- 



quainte the Tre<^ and Masters of the Bench of the Inner 
Temple with this declaration of their judgments, with all 
respect desiring their concurrence herein.* 

** New difficulties now arose, which greatly interfered with 
the speedy determination of the controversy. The Benchers 
of the Inner Temple, upon consideration of the above de- 
claration, sent to them by their brethren of the Middle 
Temple, did not concur in the course therein suggested, but 
on 22nd June, 1685, made an order, in which, after express- 
ing their dissatisfaction that such a resolution and determi- 
nation should be made by the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple, in a matter which equally concerned both houses, 
without a conference being first had with them, they 
declared : — 

"'That it is high time, and appears to be absolutely 
necessary, that impartiall judges (and such as are the best 
judges of musick) be forthwith nominated by both houses, 
to determine the controversie betweene the two organ- 
makers, whose instrument is the best, which this society arc 
ready to doe ; and desire their Mastershippes of the Middle 
Temple to join with them therein, in order to the speedy 
putting an end to so troublesome a dilTerence, and appointed 
a committee of five members of their body, with instructions 
that they, or any three of them doe, at a conference, deliver 
the answer above mentioned ; and they are hereby im- 
powered to enter into a treaty with the like number of the 
Masters of the Bench of the Middle Temple, in order to 
the speedy settling this affair. 

" The committee thus appointed appear to have entered 
upon their duties immediately, and to have fully considered 
the subject of the organs, not only with respect to the 
appointment of the * impartial judges,* but also the respec- 
tive prices and number of pipes in each instrument ; for, 
two days afterwards, an answer was sent from the Middle 
Temple, from which the following extracts are taken : — 

"*Tune 24ih, 1685. — The Masters of the Bench of the 
Middle Temple now say : 

" * That they cannot imagine how the Masters of the 
Inner Temple can pretend any ill-usage or disrespect offered 
towards them, either tending to a breach of correspondence 
or common civility, by the Act of Parliament of the Middle 
Temple of the second of this instant June; for that the 
Masters of the Middle Temple thereby, only on their own 
part, with the concurrence of the barristers and students, 
declare their judgments and choice of Smith's organ (not 
imposing but requesting) the concurrence of the Inner 
Temple therein, with all respect. 

*♦ ' As to the matter of having the two organs referred to 
the judgment of impartiall musicians, there yet appears not 
any difference betweene the two societyes concerning the 
same ; the Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple having 
not as yet, in Parliament, declared their judgments and 
choice of the other organ, which if in their judgments they 
shall think fit to doe, whereby a difference shall appear be- 
tweene the two societyes, then their said mastershippes 
believe the society of the Middle Temple will find some 
other expedient for the determination of the said differeno;. 

{To he continued.) 

Mather Collections of the Bonaparte Minia- 
tures. — A short time since it was announced that the town 
of Liverpool was about to become possessed, at the death of 
Miss Mather, of the exceedingly interesting collection of 
Bonaparte miniatures, formerly the property of the late Mr. 
John Mather. The following is a complete list of these 
valuable works of art. The collection of Mr. Mather 
included several miniatures which will not be found in the 
foUowing list, the bequest to the town, it is understood, 
consisting solely of portraits of actual members of the Bona- 
parte family : — 

Charles Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon. This minia- 
ture formerly belonged to Louis Napoleon, and is the only 
likeness known of the grandfather of the late Emperor. 
Artist unknown. 
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Letitia Ramolino, the wife of Charles Bonaparte, after- 
wards styled Madame Mfere (the Empress Mother). Painted 
by Dun. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, in the costume of a military student 
when he was at Brienna. Artist unknown. 

Josephine, wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, in the costume 
which she wore when at Martinique. Painted by Hollier, 
after Robert Lefevre. 

Eugene Beauhamois, the only son of Josephine. Painted 
by Isabey. 

Hortense Beauhamois, daughter of Josephine, married to 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and mother of Napoleon 
Ur. Painted by Felicia Varlet. 

Napoleon as Emperor, with laureated head, and wearing 
the gold collar of eagles, to which appended the star of the 
Legion of Honour, over a mantle of purple, powdered with 
gold bees, having a collar of ermine Painted by Isabey. 

Pauline, the second sister of Napoleon, married to the 
Prince Camille Borghese in 1803. 

Caroline, the youngest sister of Napoleon, married to 
Joachim Marat. 

Joachim Murat, as Grand Admiral of France, 

Jerome Bonaparte. 

Joseph Bonaparte, eldest brother of Napoleon, as King of 
Naples. 

Jerome, yoangest brother of Napoleon, King of West- 
poalia. By Isal^y 

Catherine, Princess of Wurtemburg, wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. An enamel set in a snuff- 
box. 

Joseph Bonaparte, as King of Spain, formerly King of 
Naples, in his royal robfes. 

The Empress tosephine. — An enamel, after the original 
by the celebrated pamter, Isabey. Isabey used to relate 
that, whilst Josephine was sitting for her miniature, one 
morning he asked her what jewels she would be painted 
in, and she, with a most melancholy and sweet expression 
of countenance, looked at him, ancl with tears trembling 
on the edges of her eyelids, but which, with her heroic 
womanly love, she forbade to fall, said, •* I am about to 
change my state, and I have heard it said it is a custom in 
England that when a true heart is severed from that it 
loves, and had become its idol, that the women wear green 
to denote to their friends that they are forsaken. Paint me 
also in emeralds, to represent the undying freshness of my 
grief, but let them be surrounded with diamonds to portray 
the parity of my love." This was to Isabey a mystery, and 
so much affected was he by the simplicity of her manner, 
that he dared not ask an explanation, though he soon 
learned from rumour the truth of the meaning ; for at this 
very time Napoleon had asked from the Emperor of Austria 
the hand of Maria Louisa, and had at the solicitation of 
Josephine given her that suit of jewels in which she went 
to the Uvh at the Tuileries for the last time as the wife of 
Napoleon. 

• Napoleon and Maria Louisa, in profile, face to face. A 
cameo in onyx. 

Napoleon in his imperial robes, as worn on the day of his 
marriage with Maria Louisa, at the Palace of the Tuileries, 
m April, 181 1. An enamel, after Isabey, by Madame 
Brochart. 

The voung King of Rome. An enamel by Constantine. 

Joachim Murat, by Isabey. 

Napoleon. Painted at Elba by Isabey. 

Lucien Bonaparte. 

Murat, in the dress he wore at the time he was shot at 
Pizzo, in Calabria, October 13, 18 15, An enamel by 
Madame Brochart. 

Caroline, wife of Murat, sister of Napoleon. 

Letitia Bonaparte, «ldest daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, 
married her cousin Charles, son of the Pnnce of Canino. 

Letitia, third daughter of Lucien, brother of Napoleon, 
married Mr. Thomas Wyse, M.P. 



Eugene Beauhamois, ex- Viceroy of Italy, Prince of 
Eichstadt. 

Napoleon IL, ex-King of Rome, only son of Napoleon 
I. and the Empress Maria Louisa, died 1832 ; an omcer in 
the Austrian service, and called the Duke of Reichstadt. 

An enamel miniature of the Emperor Napoleon in his 
robes, having on a golden chaplet, the form of laurel 
leaves. 

The young King of Rome, painted just prior to the abdi- 
cation. Miniature by Isabey. 

A ring, having the head of Napoleon ; and a brooch, 
with the head of Josephine. These miniatures were pre- 
sented to an ambassador to the Court of the Tuilleries at 
the marriage of the Emperor. 

A head of the Emperor Napoleon laureated, and in the 
style of the Roman emperors. It is cut on a large sized 
onyx in very high relief. 

Josephine, wearing a coronet, necklace, and earrings 
formed of large pearls, and her dress made of rich satin, with 
stripes of gold, and large frill epaulettes of the same. An 
oval miniature by Saint. 

A miniature of the Empress Josephine, wearing a superb 
suit of pearls aqd emeralds, and habited in a rich lace oxt^vA 
trimmed with gold. 

An oval miniature of Josephine, as she appeared before 
the elevation to the empire. She wears a band formed of 
three rows of pearls round her head, and two rows of the 
same on her neck, with a single row set in her golden girdle, 
and has on a very large ruff or frill. 

Napoleon and Maria Louisa. A cameo in sardonyx. — 
The head of the Emperor wears a chaplet of laurel leaves, 
tied at the back of the head with a ribbon ; the whole 
formed of diamonds, and set in gold. The Emj)ress wears 
a diadem of diamonds, and has a vandyked frill jr ruff also 
studded with the same precious gems ; whilst Napoleon 
wears the toga, the knot on the shoulder having the letter 
N, and on his right breast is his favourite badge, the Bee. 
Between the two busts is the head of the young King of 
Rome. This beautiful cameo forms the centre of a superb 
gold box of an oblong form, having a border of lapis lazuli 
running round the outer edge, and within a line of purple 
enamel are four bees, the wings and heads formed of small 
diamonds, and the body of each insect composed of a 
beautifully-coloured opal ; the back and sides of the box are 
very beautifully enchased with scrolls and other devices^ and 
in the centre compartment are two cornucopias holding 
flowers, which rise conjointly out of a scroll 01 rich design, 
formed of the acanthus leaf and. roses. 

A sardonyx cameo, bearing a portrait of the Elmperor 
Napoleon. — The head and bust having the laurel wreath 
and toga with the N.and Bee, are covered with diamonds, 
and the whole is surrounded with a row of larger diamonds. 
This ring was the joint present of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa to the Princess de Moscova, wife of Marshal Ney, 
and the snuff-box. No. 62, was at th-e ^me time given to 
the Prince of Moscow, Marshal Ney. 

A suit of onyx cameos formerly belonging to Josephine, 
to whom they were presented by the Emperor Napoleon. 
The tiara or head ornament has the busts of Tiberius, Galba, 
Titus, Vespasian, Demitilla, Donaitia, and Julia Titi; the 
brooch bears the figure of the wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus ; the two bracelets are ornamented with antique 
masks, having a male and female head, which form the 
clasps ; the girdle clasp has the heads of Plotina and 
Marciana, united with two heads joined ; the earrings have 
cupids' heads for the tops, and busts of Hadrian and Salina 
form the drops ; the ring has a bufit of Jupiter Serapis set 
on the top of it ; the necklace contains the heads of Nero, 
Viteliius, Galba, Otho, Domitian, Augustus, Livia, Julia, 
Agrippina, and Poppea, with the head of Meduta to form 
the clasp — the whole being set in borders of black and 
white enamel, with scrolls of gold work. The cameos were 
cut by Girometti, of Rome. 
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LoCKiT BuiK OF THE BuROESSRS OF DUNDEE. — Con- 
tinued from page 16.) 

(22) Item fiirth of ye land of Thomas Cockbmnis airis 
quhilk sumtyme ptenit to vmq'® Alex' Lowell Lyand on ye 
north syid of ye fluker gaitt Betuix ye Land of Edmond 
fermoure on ye east and ye land of ye airis of James Gib- 
soun and Johne Hany on ye west pairtis to ye gray freiris 
zeirlie thrie lib iiii ss 

(23) Item furth of ye said Johnne Harreis Land Havand on 
ye west James Redis Land to ye Choristaris zeirlie 

twentie fo^ ss 

(24) Item furth of ye land of Andro Gibsotm lyand nixt 
adjacent to ye said Johne Hanys Land to ye choristaris 
termlie fyve ss iiii** 

(25) Item furth of ye land of ye land of Robert Drone and 
Marioun Patersoune his spouse- lyand nixt adjacent to ye 
said andro gibsouns land to ye choristaris zeirlie fyve ss iiii<* 

(26) Item furth of ye land of ye said James Reid Lyand 
as said is haifand on ye .west the land of vmq^" Thomas 
Duncane mariner To 

zeirlie fiAie thre ss iiii' 

(27) Item furth of ye land of David Robertsoun Minister 
Lyand on ye north syid of the fluker gaitt Betwix ye land of 
ye said Thomas Duncane on ye east and ye land of ye airis 
of vmqi* Thomas Symesoun on ye west pairts zeirlie to ye 
Hospitall ' aucht ss 

(28) Item furth of ye said Thomas Sympsonis airis Land 
Lyand as Said is and havand on ye west ye vast land of 
David Cokbume or James Rollok callit ye Ketch peill to ye 
Choristeris zeirlie sex ss and 
furth of ye samy land to Sanct Thomas Chaiplanrie in Ketins 
zeirlie foure lib 

(29) Item furth of ye land of Petir Cockbume Lyand nixt 
adjacent to ye said vast land callit Ketchpele and havand on 
ye west the Almishous zeardis to ye hospitall zeirlie 

fourtie ss 

(30) Item furth of ye Teynd zeard pertening to ye airis of 
vmq'^ James Smith Lyand nixt adjacent to ye neither gaitt 
Port of this Burgh to ye choristaris zeirlie sex ss viii<* 
and furth of ye samy land to ye Hospitall zeirlie Sex ss viii<* 

(31) Item furth of ye land of William Palmeris airis Lyand 
without the nether gaitt port betuix ye land of ye said James 
Smythis airis on ye east and ye Land of ye airis of vmq*« 
William Maissoun on ye west pairts to ye gray freiris 
zeirlie fyve ss and 
furth of ye samy to ye hospitall zeirlie Sex ss viii<> 

Suma huius pagae xvii lib xiiii ss ii** 

(32) Item furth of ye lan<l of Maister Thomas Lowellis 
airis Lyand without the west Port of this Burgh Lyand 
betuix ye land of ye airis of vmq*» Thomas Robertsoun On 
ye east and ye land of Patrik Camegyis airis on ye west to 
the Choristaris yeirlie Tuentie ss 

(33) Item furth of ye land of Robert Spink Lyand adjacent 
to ye Port of Ergyllis gaitt havand on ye west the land of ye 
said Thomas Robertsoun to the Choristaris zeirlie 

ancht ss vi<> 

(34) Item furth of ye Land of David Baxter alias Ronnald 
Lyand on ye South syid of Ergyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of 
Dauid fleming on ye east and the land of ye Said Robert 
Spink on ye west pairtis to the hospitall zeirlie fyvetene ss 

(35) Item furth of }e Said David fiemings land Lyand as 
Said is and havand on ye East Maister Edward Henrysonis 
Land To the Gray freiris zeirlie ten ss 

(36) Item furth of ye Said Mr Eduard Henrysonis land 
Lyand as said is and haiffand On ye east George Andersonis 
land to the Gray freiris zeirlie Sewine ss vi«* 

(37) Item furth of ye Said' George Andersonis Land Lyand 
as Said is and havand On ye east Alex' fyflis Land to ye 
choristeris zeirlie auchtene ss 

(38) Item furth of ye said Alex' fyffis land Lyand as Said 
is haffand oh ye east Johne feimis land to ye Hospitall 
zeirlie Tuentic tua ss viii<* 

(39) Item furth of yc land of Johune ferricr sumtyme per- 



tening to Thomas Henrysoun Lyand on ye north syid of 
Ergyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of George baxter On ye east 
and ye land of ye airis of William browne on ye west pairtis 
to the gray freiris zeirlie threttene ss vi* 

and furth of ye samyne Ladd To the hospitall zeirlie 

• auchtene* 

(40) Item furth of ye said George baxteris land Lyand as 
said is havand on ye East the land of Johne Browne Cor- 
diner to the Choristaris zeirli ten ss 

(41) Item furth of ye land of jre airis of vniq^« James Sym- 
som alias Swyne Lyand on ye south syid of Ergyllis gaitt 
Betuix ye land of On ye east 
and on ye land of John feime on ye west pairtis to the 
Choristaris zeirlie foure ss yi* 
and furth of ye samyne land to ye hospitdl zeirlie ten ss and 
to ye gray freiris fyvetene ss 

(42) Item furth of ye land of William Williamsoun Lyand 
on ye south syid of Ergyllis gaitt Betuix ye -Land of 

on ye east and ye land of on ye west 

pairtis to the choristaris zeirlie threttene ss iiii' 

(43 Item furth of ye land of Patrik Durhan^e lyand on ye 
north syid of Ergyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of Johne mers- 
chell and James bower on ye south The land ofj'ames Gold- 
man on ye east and the land of Johne Striuiling of Brakie on 
ye west pairtis to the gray freins zeirlie Tuentie syve ss 

SUma huius pag : ix lib xiiii ss vi' 

(44) Item furth of James Boweris land foirsaid lyand at ye 
front of ye said Patrik Durham's land to the choristaris 
zeirlie Tuentie ss 

(45) Item furth of findlo Duncanis land and zeardis lyand 
on ye south syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of James 
Goldman on ye east and ye land of ye airis of vmq'» Johne 
Hoppringe on ye west pairtis to the Choristaris zeirlie 

Sex ss viii* 

(46) Item furth of Waltar lowellis land lyand on ye north 
syid of Ergyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of Robert smitli on ye 
east and ye land of James Dickis airis on ye west pairtis to 
ye Choristaris zeirlie Threttie thrie ss 

(47) Item furth of ye Said Robert Smithis land foirsaid 
havand on ye east the land of David Carma now To the 
Chaiplanrie of Sanct Johne of ye Sklethewchis zeirlie 

fyvetene ss 

(48) Item furth of ye said Dauid Darma nowis land foir- 
said haiffand on ye east William Duncansonis land to the 
Choristeris zeirlie twentie twa ss 

(49) Item furth of ye said wiUiam duncansonis land foirsaid 
havand on ye east the land of ye airis of ▼mq*^ Alex"" 
Richardsoun to ye Choristaris zeirlie ellewine ss viii* 

(50) Item furth of ye laird of fairdillis Land Callit the 
Chanteris land lyand on ye South syid of Ergyllis gaitt 
Betuix ye land of Robert Kyd on ye east and ye land of 
William allerdyiss on ye west pairtis To the Choristaris 
zeirlie fyve lib sex ss viii* 

(51) Item furth of ye land of ye said Robert Kyd foirsaid 
on ye east James Cannichaellis land To ye Chaiplanrie of 
Sanct Andro zeirlie fyve fs 

(52) Item furth of ye said James Carmic'iaellis land foirsaid 
havand on ye East Jemes Johnstounis land to ye Chaplan- 
rie of Sanct Androw zeirlie threttene fs iiii* 

(53) Item furth of Cristian Bumis land lyand on ye north 
syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of George bellis airis on 
ye east and ye land of Robert Myln on ye west pairtis to 
the Choristaris zeirlie Twentie sex fs viii* 

(54) Item furth of ye land of James Johnestoun Lyand on 
ye south syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of ye airis of 
vmq*« Alex' Alansoune on ye east and ye- land of James 
Carmichaell on ye west pairtis To the Chaiplanrie oi Sanct 
Androw zeirlie Twentie fo' fs 

(55) Item furth of ye land foirsaid of ye airis of vmq'« 
Alex' Alansoun havand on ye east the !lCirkstyilI and ye 
land of Petir Wedderburu To the Gray freires yeirlie 

Thrie lib sex fs viii* 
Suma huius pagine xvii lib x f viii* 
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(56} Item furth of ye land of ye saidis airis of vmq^* Alex' 
AlanesouQ Lyand on the north syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix 
ye land of Dauid Spanky on ye east and the land of James 
Dimcan on ye west pairtis to the Hospitall zeirlie 

Thrie lbs sex fs viii<i 

(To be continued.) 



THE FALLING STARS OF NOVEMBER, 

1872. 

T WAS so fortunate as to witness at Boston this marvellous 
display of meteors, now proved beyond all doubt, both by 
previous calculation and subsequent observation of astrono- 
meis, to have been due to Biela's comet passing very near 
the earth's orbit, and almost her place in the orbit at the 
above date ; the comet's substance being, as Professor Her- 
schel said, " distributed into the form of a meteoric stream *' 
( Times, November 29). Within a few minutes I counted hun- 
dreds of " falling stars," and they appeared to " fall " from 
and to every point of the compass. Xhey were seen all over 
Europe at the same time, and their distance from the earth, 
acconiing to the best observers, not being very great at the 
moment of their visibility, suggests the question whether 
the opinion once most prevalent as to their nature, cause of 
luminosity, or the extent of the earth's atmosphere be not 
erroneous. Are these cometary fragments in any sense solid 
bodies, which, although they have their origin far beyond 
the earth s atmosphere, are only visible through incan- 
descence by friction with it ? And if so, may^not aerolites, or 
falling stones — of which the ancients have recorded examples 
— and fire-balls also have a cometary origin ? The perio- 
dicity of all has been found remarkably identical. May not 
some of the shooting stars of November 27 have mingled 
with our atmosphere, and had something to do with the 
abnormal atmospheric phenomena of the last three months ? 
The astronomers who recorded the appearances of the mete- 
oric shower also noted variations of the barometer before, 
during, and after that event ; and during the recent gale, 
bright meteors were observed at Dover. May not comets, 
in fact, have some influeuce on bur atmospheric changes F 
I trust this question v^l not be considered unsuitable for 
discussion in the Antiquary^ 

F. J. L., M.A. 

Popular Rhymes. — The following bit of local weather- 
wisdom has been a household word in Upper Clydesdale 
for time out of mind. Those who care for such metrical 
snatches will find a few more of a like kind, varied to suit 
the peculiar place-names of diflferent districts, in the late 
Dr. Chambers's entertaining book, " Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland." Tintock, from its height — 2306 feet — and sin- 
gularly isolated position, is the weather beacon for not 
fewer than twenty parishes perhaps, some of which must 
scan the ominous misty clouds from distances of thirty miles 
and upwards. The kirktown of Wiston lies close by the 
base of the hill :— 

When Tintock tap puts on its cap, 

Dungavel on its cowl, 
The wise wives of Wiston 

Ca' oot it will be foul. 

The following rhythfns were jotted down a few years ago, 
while they were bemg crooned (not sung) for the amusement 
of a little child, by an ^derly woman who had been bom in 
Dumbartonshire. I was told by her that many a *' fishious 
wean '* had they lulled into sleep in Straith-Endrick. New 
to myself, so wul they be, I dare say, to a good many readers 
of the Antiquary ;— 



The child that is bom on a Sabbath-day 
Is sure to be happy, blythe and gay ; 
Monday's child is i-Air of face ; 
Tuesday's bairn is full of grace ; 
Wednesday's child is a chUd of woe ; 
Thursday's child has far to go ; 
Friday's child is loving and giving ; 
Saturday's bairn must work hard for its living. 

A Southron friend tells me that the following is the Essex 
version of the natural history of the cuckoo while in Britain. 
It differs but little from that given by Dr. Chambers : — 

In April 

He showeth his quill ; 

In May 

He singeth all day ; 

In June 

He changeth his tunc ; 

In July 

He may fly ; 

In August 

Fly he must. 



Leadhills, N,B, 



R. R. 



Queer Blunder.— The smart but (in my opinion) well- 
earned flogging of Dickens by the Bookseller^ as given in the 




Domhey 

will doubtless remember the scene at Blimber's school, 
when the unlucky Johnson, making an effort to keep his 
face straight during a pompous harangue by the leamed 
principal, got choked nearly. What was the punishment 
for so heinous an offence ? — " Johnson will repeat to me to- 
morrow morning, before breakfast, without book, and from 
the Greek Testament, the^rj^ epistle of Saint Paul to the 
Ephesians." A sharp-witted friend, to whom I pointed out 
the passage, some twenty years ago, suggested that possibly 
the author meant to show up a lack of biblical knowledge 
on the part of the pedantic old goose of a dominie. This 
was subtle, certainly, but not quite consistent with the fact 
that the blunder will be looked for in vain, save in the first 
edition of the novel. 

Portsmouth, CrowqUILL. 

[If tire mav judge from hit dispotition to patronize certain bits of 
Christian etqict, Dickens could hardly have oeen so little acquainted 
with the list of the contents of his New Testament' afe not to know 
that Paul wrote but one epistle to the Ephesians. Probably in the 
hurry of composition he omitted to insert the word " chapter." — Ed.] 

CtJRious Means of Love Correspondence.— A lady 
friend told me the other day that, when she was many years 
younger, she used to carry on her correspondence with the 
gentleman to whom she was engaged by means of ivy 
leaves. Her lover, residing in France, would send her a 
newspaper, and inside a fold was placed an ivy leaf, with 
the message written on the back of it. This effectually pre- 
served secrecy, from the fact that no one suspected the 
correspondence by this means. The leaf used was a fresh 
one, and its stalk was inserted in the newspaper. My in- 
formant could not say what was the origin of this custom, 
but she had known several friends in her younger days who 
corresponded in the same way. I should be glad to know 
whether the custom of using leaves in correspondence is to 
be found abroad, and whether it is of older date than the 
present century* 

J. Jeremiah, Jun, 

River " Tummel." — Allow me to point at what appears 
to me a misconception in regard to the origin of the Scotch 
river named Tummel* A writer in the New Statistical 
Account derives this from the Gaelic Teth-thuel, which he 
explains, '*The hot or boiling flood or river." I hardly 
know that the waters of the Tummel contain any specific 
difference of temperature. Might not the explanation be 
found in the ordinary Scotch word tummle^ to tumble; 
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Danish, Tummtl, a din, Tumteit, a liimbling or viulenl 
moliun, cognate with ihe Duccti TuymiUn, to tumble ; 
German, TauJiu^^ tumuli T The Northmen, it is well 
known, imposed names on rivers from the sound of their 
waters, and -other accidental peculiarities. 

E. D. 
Arms of Prbston of CRAiGiiiLLAR.— I Send you a 
drawing of the armorial bearings of the Frestons of Craig- 
inillar. taken from one of Ibc doorways of Ihe old castle of 
that name, near Edinburgh. Should you deem this of 
suHicieiiC interest for reproduction. I hav; mucli pleasure in 
placing it at your disposal. I made this sketch with con- 
siderable care some ten years ago. It is not the sculpture 
referred to by Niibil, who mentions only that " on the 
Inner-Gate,"* " wilbin a Shield Couchet, three Uniconn' 
Htads cauped supported by two Zu"u,' and for Crest, ,/fn 

"Below" this, 




"on the Stone," A'lj-Je* says, "is the Year of God, 14*7." 
The sculpture represented in the sketch, as will be seen, is 
without exterior omamcnls. Underneath the shield is a 
Jtebui consisting of the figures of a frtss and a liia, in 
allusion to the bearer's name Rebuses, it may be remarked, 
were anciently assumed by persons who were nol privileged 
.- L _|j ^pjj ^ jjy nj^nj, y,y,^ were. On the upper 



are raised. What I suppose to be Ihe figure 7 appeared t' 
have scaled olf and to have been subsequently incised. 

J. C. Roger. 

Letter of James Hooc— The annexed is copy of ai 

Intdiled letter of James Hogg, which was given to m 



many years ago by Mr. Muir, to whom it is addressed. It 
has occurred to me that it might by possibility interest 
your readers. 

" Altdeve Lake Septr 3'* 1833. 
" Dear Peter 

You area bummeling thrummeling fumbling rascal 
and have fairly lost your character as a first rate Irauesmaa 
with me. Tbe bow that you made for D' Gray in lieu of 
my prize bow brolce through the midile at the second or 
third trial as bow could she miss being loosely dovetailed 
and leeshed in the middle. I must however have another 
instantly for I am destitute and the prize bow is to shoot 
for this month. I am told you have a bow in M' Bovd's 



single line with Ebenezer Hogg our carrier who leaves 
Watson's every Saturday about one so if yua write by post 
direct by Selkirk 

'• JAUES Hogg." 
The letter is addressed outside lo "M' Peter Mair, 
Bowmaker Archers Hall," Edinburgh, with whom "The 
Shepherd " as may be supposed, was on very familiar 

*™*' J. Ci. R. 

Book-Inscriptions. — Book ownership is laid before the 
world in many ways. Every Scottish schoolboy, ont of 
pothooks and hangers, deems it necessary to infolm the 
community at large of this important (act, vii. : — 
[John Knoi] is my name, 
Scoltand is my nation ; 
[Edinburgh 1 is my dwelling place, 
A pleasant habitation. 
The following rhyme, I imagine, can never have been a 
general favourite with Ihe scribbling race. I found it, 
while making some little bibliographical inquiry, in a copy 
of The London IVriling Mailer, or The SchoUan Guid 
/mienlen and Engravtn, by Edward Cocktr, Ih/l. 
" This littel Book my Name shall have. 
When I am dead and laid in grave ; 
When greedy worema my body eat. 
Then hear you read my name compleat. 

"SAMt NORTHCOTK." 

Pirik, JV.J. F. E. I. S. 

[There ■• another venion oF thii latter :— 

Whca 1 am <|!!'ilE°fortDlIca."— Ed.] 
Tide-Wells at Margate. — Margate used to stand 
almost at the head of English watering-places for salubrity. 
but now is almost the lowest in tbe list, according to the 
Registrar- General's return for 1871 ; and her neighbour, 
Ramsgate, once far below her, is now vastly superior : Ihe 
mortality of the former being just dt>uble that of the latter, 
viz., 11 per thousand as against 11. What are the causes of 
this change I May it not be attributed lo the fact of 
Ramsgate having secured a thorot^h system of drainage, 
and good supply of water, while Margate has still no regular 
drainage, at least in the old town, and at many houses the 
water being from wells, and those wells in close proximity 
to cesspools, is necessarily impure ! Some at least of those 
wells are, as J. Lewis mentioned in his " History of Tenet " 
(1736), tide-wel!s, the water rising and falling in them with 
the tide. Lewis atiributes this circumstance to the soft and 
porous nature of the chalk, especially on the west, or 
London side of Mai^ale, from the Nayland rock to Cliff- 
and it shows itself at n considerable distance from 
', as in wells at Garlinge, and in consequence of this, 
and the enormous increase ai late years in the number of 
visitors, and greater amount of sewage, wells once held in 
repute for good water have had to be closed altogether, as, 
e.g., one in Trinity-square, near Ihe church. Bpt tide-wells 
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Still are in use, although lodginghouse-keepers and others 
try to keep the fact concealed, and are a frequent source of 
low fever, diphtheria, and cholera, during the season. 

F. J. L., M.A. 

CANADENSIS. 

I HAV£ heard it stated that on a particular occasion in the 
last session of the late Parliament of Canada, the loyalty 
of the Opposition having been called in question, the Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, leader of the Opposition, gave a very 
smart retort at the expense of the occupants of the Trea- 
sury benches. Can any of your political readers inform me 
in what this consisted ? 

Iota. 

Bar Wit. — The following epigram has long been cur- 
rent in the Parhament House, as an impromptu^ by Mr. 
John Clerk of Eldin, on hearing of the appointment of 
fAx, Murray to the Bench. Knowing well how often base 
coin is palmed off for true in such matters, it would not 
surprise me in the least were the tradition to turn out to 
be a Utile hoax. Has any encyclopsediacal reader of the 
Jlntiquary seen a like rhyme in print ? 

Cringletie and Necessity, 

Rhyme to a tittle ; 

Necessity has nae law, 

And Cringletie but little. 

Edinburgh, S. S. C. 

[Oar correspondent docs wisclv to rail imp'rompius in question, 
and indeed all jokes attributea to well-known humorists. The 
migram, with a difiference of course, is as old as the days of the 
Commonwealth. It was applied to Judge Smith and Judge Mosely, 
and ran thus : — 

Smith, Mosely and Necessity, 

Are very like each other ; 

Necessity hath got no law. 

Nor Smith and Mosely eidier. — Ed.] 



RECUMBENT TOMBSTONES. 

(Vol. iii. 20.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. J. Blake, desires to know in what 
parts of England and Scotland may be found those recum- 
oent tombstones with interlaced knotwork, and in what 
works they are figured. The stone at Inchcolm, which is 
that particularly mentioned by your correspondent, so far as 
I am aware, was first represented by Sibbald, who calls it, 
lightly as I think, Danish. This stone was not many years 
since noticed in a communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, by the late Sir J. Y. Simpson (who takes 
a different vieyr), and is figured in the Proceedings of the 
society ; but not being within reach of books I am unable 
to be more exact. Sir J. Y. Simpson's Archaological 
Essays were lately edited by Dr. John Stuart, and Inch- 
colm being mentioned in the list of contents, it is probable 
this sculpture may be noticed again. I have not, however, 
seen the book. I made a very accurate drawing of this 
some years ago, which is still in my possession. The recum- 
bent tombstones of England and Scotland, speaking from 
memory, arc at Penrith, where there are several ; these are 
figured (not at all accurately) by Pennant (I think). There 
is one or more at Abercorn, which I have not seen, and a 
number at Govan, some of which are represented in the 
Spalding Club volumes by Dr. Stuart, and of some of these 
I made drawings myself. There was one found at Meigle, 
which is published by Dr. Stuart, and of which also I made 
an original sketch. There is another at Luss, sculptured 
with the interlaced Norman arch of the 12th century. This 
tell-tale sculpture is not included with the other stones. 
These sculptures are all of the same character and evidently 
belong to the same period. Some of those at Govan have 



the Runic or interlaced knotwork identical in character with 
that found on the Govan sarcophagus. This had been origi- 
nally placed within a circular arch in the old church of 
Govan, which appears to have been a structure of the 12th 
century. I shall shortly put upon record the facts relat- 
ing to the true history of this interesting remain. » 

J. C. ROGE&. 

•«Owen" (Vol. iii. 23). — Your correspondent PiTCON 

says the Norwegians made a conquest of the Irish language. 

The Norwegians certainly conquered the Irish people, and 

formed separate kingdom.s in different portions of the island. 

S. S. 

[Our correspondent is hypercritical. There can be no kind of 
doubt as to what our other correspondent intends to say, although the 
expression may be a little loose. — £0.] 

SCAiiELS (Vol iii. 4.) — With all due deference to Mr. A« 
Hall's suggestion as to the probable meaning of the above 
word, I cannot help thinking that Z. Jackson's * remarks 
in favour of the reading ** sew-mews should be quoted. 
This latter rendering, viewed with the material from which 
deduced, appears a very feasible conjecture, and one tho- 
roughly in harmony with the whole passage. Jackson says : 
— *' The researches of my predecessors have been great to 
establish the existence of sea-melts^ or sea-malis ; but I 
profess myself unacquainted vdth either ; and I believe our 
great poet was equally so ; for, though many words axe now 
obsolete which took a lead in literature two centuries ago ; 
yet substantives have no more varied than proper names. 
Therefore, if sea^mells were known in Shakespeare's time, 
they must be equally so at present. But they are unknown ; 
nor have our commentators been able to ascertain that any 
naturalists, from the time of Pliny to Buffon, ever mentioned 
such a bird. From these considerations, I am confident 
the original read :-^ 

Til get thee 

Young sea-m^zerj from the rock.* 

The sea-mews make their nests in rocks close to the sea. 
The manner in which the error took place is obvious. The 
transcriber formed the w in mews larger than the other letters 
connected with the word, and which was taken by the com- 
positor for //." Of course, this latter part is purely conjectu- 
ral ; but it may be ureed, have not our learned commentators 
in the same path filled whole pages with arguments^ in support 
of their several conjectures ? It is evident to the most care- 
less reader that much conjectural matter urged in elucidation 
of Shakespeare's texts is without foundation, or lacks con- 
temporary evidence and support. 

JValtham Abbey, J. PERRY. 

GAVELKiifD (VoL ii. 266, 278, 290 ; iii. 9). — In matters 
etymological, Wedgwood is an authority always well worth 
being listened to. 

T. J. 

<* Gavel-kind. The custom of Kent, by which all the 
sons of a family divided the inheritance equally. Appar- 
ently from a British source, although the word is of Gaelic 
rather than Welsh form. Gaelic, gabht take ; gabhail^ 
taking tenure, a taking of land, lease, farm ; cine^ kin, 
family, clan. Thus gavel-kind would mean family tenure, 
as opposed to the ordinary tenure under which the whole 
of the land descends to the eldest son. Welsh, gafael^ a 
hold or grasp ; gafael dir, a tenure of land ; gafael cenedl^ 
tenure of a family. — Jone&.^'-^Dictionary c/ English Ety- 
mology, 

Coronation Stone (Vol. ii. 267, 279). — Your corre- 
spondent P. D. T. inquires for the best account of the 
Coronation Stone. It may be difficult to say which is the 
best account, but here is the one given by Mr. J. R. 
Planch^, a gentleman very unlikely not to oe accurately 
informed on such a subject. The Coronation Stone is ^Iso 

* Author of Skakeipeare*s Getiius Jtisitfied, &c. (London : .J. 
Major. 1819. 
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noticed at considerable length by Dr. W. F. Skene and 
Dr. John Stuart in the /Vwr^^ri/zVi^j of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. F. R. N. R. 

The Lia*fail, or fatal stone of Ireland, the palladium of 
Scotland. The legendary history commences with the 
patriarch Jacob, whp is said to have rested his head upon 
It in t!te plains of Luz ; carried by the Scj'thians into 
Spain, it was thence transported to Ireland, by Simon 
Brecus, or Brelc, son of Milo, in the time of Romulus and 
Remus. Its place was the hill of Tara, and upon it the 
kings of Ireland are supposed to have been crowned. 
The miraculous power was attributed to it of proving the 
legitimacy of the royal race by making ** a prodigious 
noise," and being *• surprisingly disturbed " whenever a 
prince of the Scythian line, that is, one of the descendants 
of Milo, or Milesius, king of Spain, was seated upon it. 
From Ireland it was removed to Scotland, 330 years Jbefore 
the Christian era, by Fergus, the son of F<irquahard. In 
the year 850, it was placed in the Abbey of Scone, in the 
county of Perth, by King Kenneth, who is reported to have 
caused to be inscribed upon it, in Gaelic, an ancient pro- 
phecy to this effect : — 

'* If Fate speak sooth, wherever this stone is found. 
The Scots shall monarchs of that realm be crown'd." 

At Scone it remained till Edward I. dethroned Baliol, in 
1296, when the victor sent it to London with the regalia 
of the Scottish monarch, and presented it the following 
year <'on the morrow of St. Botolph," as well as the 
regalia, at the throne of St. Edward the Confessor, through 
whose vtrtoes he had acquired them, and with this fact its 
authentic history commences, together with that of the 
wooden chair, which has ever since been its repository. 
In the wardrobe account of Edvrard I., amongst the entries 
of the year 1300, we read, ** To Master Walter, the painter, 
for the costs and expenses incurred by him about making 
one step at the foot of the new chair in which is the stone 
from Scotland^ set up near, the altar before St. Edward's 
shrine, in the Abbatial Church at Westminster, in pursu- 
ance of the order of the king, in the month of March ; and 
for the wages of the carpenter and painter for painting the 
said step, and for gold and divers colours bought for the 
painting of the same, together with the making of one case 
for covering the said chair, as appears from the particulars 
of the wardrobe books, i/. 19J. ji." 

This *' stone from Scotland '* is described by Mrs. 
Brayley as bearing much resemblance to the dun stones, 
such as are brought from Dundee for various purposes, of 
an oblong form, but irregular, measuring 26 inches in 
length, 16} inches in breadth, and 10} inches in thickness. 
Tradition mtimates, as we have seen, that this stone was 
originally brought from Egypt, and it is remarkable that 
the substances composing it accord in the grains with the 
sienite of Pliny, the same as Pompey's (or more properly, 
Diocletian*s) Pillar at Alexandria; but the particles are 
much smaller. The legend respecting the patriarch Jacob 
was most probably coined in the abbey itself, since the 
most ancient document in which it was so described 
appears to have been a tablet formerly suspended above 
the chair, but which has long since disappeared. The lines 
are printed by Camden, and he himself uses the phrase, 
** Saxo Jacobi, ut vocant," « the stone of Jacob, as they 
call it." 

The prophetic distich, said to have been cut on it by 
command of King Kenneth, is nowhere to be seen, nor 
can any trace of such an inscription be found. Buchanan 
says, "This stone Kenneth removed out of Argyle to 
Scone by the river Tay, and placed it there enclosed in a 
chair of wood." 

Of Kenneth's chair no remains have been ever heard of, 
nor does it appear from the historians that Edward brought 
it to London with the stone, though it is not improbable 
that he did so, and the mention in the wardrobe accounts 
of '*the new chair," rather supports the belief that the 



writer was cognizant of an old one. In that case the distich 
might have been carved on the Scotch chair. It was not 
very likely to be copied upon the English one. There is, 
however, a rectangular groove, or indent, measuring 14 by 
9 inches, and from -1^ to ^ of an inch in depth on the uppa 
surface of the stone, into which perhaps a metal plate so 
inscribed might have been fixed with cement or melted 
lead, and at one corner of the groove is a small cross, 
slightly cut. Of the very ancient existence of the prophecy 
there can be no doubt, and the belief in it is said to have 
reconciled many of the Scottish nation to the union with 
this country. 

The chair is of solid oak, and still firm and sound, though 
much disfigured by wanton mutilations, as well as the hand 
of time. Immediately under the flat seat, " the stone ** 
rests on a kind of middle frame, supported at the comeis 
by four crouching lions on a bottom frame or plinth. All 
around on a level with the stone, ran formerly a beautiful 
piece of tracery in quarterly divisions, each containing a 
heater shield, originally emblazoned ; but there are no 
vestiges of the arms sufficiently distinct to be identified. 
Of these shields only four out of ten remain : two at the 
back, and two on the lefl side. All the rest have been 
broken away, and even the tracerv itself is entirely gone in 
front, so that the stone is there fully exposed to view. The 
back is terminated by a high pediment, along «ach angle of 
which are five crockets ; but these, as well as the moidding 
whereon they are mounted, are of inferior workmanship to 
the rest of the .chair, and of subsequent addition ; along 
each side of the pediment is a smooth flat division, about 
three inches broad, which appears to have contained a 
number of small plates of metal, probably with armorial 
bearings enamelled on them. The whole chair has been 
completely covered with gilding and ornamental work, 
much of which may yet be distinguished on a close inspec- 
tion. On the inside of the back are some faint traces of a 
male figure in a royal robe, a small portion of the bottom of 
which, together with a foot and shoe (the latter somewhat 
sharp -pointed), are still visible ; but they were much more 
so within memory. Below the elbow, on the lefl side, is 
distinguishable a running pattern of oak leaves and worms, 
Mrith redbreasts and falcons on the oaken sprays in alternate 
order ; a different pattern of diapered work is shown on the 
right side as well as within the tiers of panelled niches 
which adorn the outer side and back of the chair. 

Within the spandrills connected with the upper tier of 
arches at the back, small sprigs were formerly depicted on 
a metallic eround, either gilt or silvered, and covered with 
plain or coloured glass, as may yet be seen in three or four 

El aces. The diapering within the panels, as far as can now 
e traced, was formed of running patterns of vine and oak 
branches. ** It is much to be wished," adds the intelligent 
writer to whom we are indebted for these minute details, 
*« by every admirer of our national antiquities, that instead 
of enwrapping this ancient seat in • cloth of gold,* its pris- 
tine character should be so scrupulously restored that it 
might be used at the times of coronation without an en- 
velope, as was doubtless originally the case. There is still 
enough of its decorations to be traced to enable the scien- 
tific artist to effect this desirable purpose . . . though 
in a future age to restore it may become impossible, for so 
wantonly has this chair been disngured, that even the initials 
of many persons' names have been cut into its most orna- 
mental parts. Restored to its original state, resplendent with 
gilding, and emblazoned heraldic charges, its ancient taste- 
ful forms retraced, and its decorations new wrought by a 
skilful hand, it would become an appropriate adjunct in 
any ceremony, however gorgeous, and require no adventi- 
tious covering to give it lustre and suitableness." 

Ready Reckoners (Vol. ii. 299; iii. 11). — Can the 
following book be styled a Ready Reckoner or not ? If so, 
it is much earlier than that which your correspondent stales 
Profes2i,oj: De Morgan consliered to be the first of that class 
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of publications. '^ Enchiridion AriChmeticon. A mannuel 
of millions or accounts ready cast up, to shew suddenly 
thereby the true valtew of any commodity at any price what- 
soever, 8vo.** I copy this from ** A Catalogue of the most 
vendible Books in England, Orderly and Alphabetically 
Digested. 1657." By William Loudon, a bookseller in 
Newcastle. 

Newcastle, Wm. Dodd. 

Emblem of St. Ann (Vol. iii. 2o).~I find in "Em- 
blems of Saints,*' by the Rev. Dr. F. C. Husenbeth, the 
following list of the emblems of St. Ann, mother of the 
B. V. M., giving the authorities from whence they are 
derived : — 

Teaching our blessed Lady to read — ^W'est "Wickham 
Church, glass ; Houghton-le-Daleood, screen ; Taverham, 
font ; Callot's Images, Paris, 1O36 ; Tableau de la Croix, 
Paris, F. Mozot, 165 1. 

Standing behind our B. Lady and Infant Jesus — Cossey 
Hall Chapel, window. 

Offering fruit to the Infant Jesus in the lap of the 
Blessed Virgin— Brit. Museum, Add. MS. 17,012. 

Triple crown in left hand, book in right — MS. Hours. 

Infant Jesus on her arm, B. V. Mary before her — Primer, 

B. V. Mary on her knee, Infant Jesus on the knee of the 
B. Virgin— MS. Hours. 

Carrying our Infant Saviour in one arm and Infant B. V. 
Mary on the other — Coins of Brunswick. 

Standing, holding out her mantle; the B. Virgin with 
Infant Jesus in front— Hone. B. M. V., 1508, Simon Vostre. 

Meeting St. Joachim at the golden gate of Jerusalem — 
Missale, Sarisb., 1534 ; MS. Hours ; Der Heyligen Leben 
Augsburg, 1477, folio ; Cossey Hall Chapel, window. 

Hlarrirtgtim. W. H. Rylands. 

Wood Engraving (Vol. iii. 2o).--Thc earliest known 
vroodcut is the '* Saint Christopher,*' in the possession of 
Earl Spencer, with date 1423. It was found pasted on the 
inside of the right-hand cover of a manuscript volume in the 
Library of the Convent of Buxheim, near Memiaingen, in 
Suabia. The MS., entitled " Laus Virginis," and finished 
in 141 7, was left (as stated in memo, in MS.) to the convent 
by Anna, Canoness of Buchaw, who was living in 1427, but 
who probably died previous to 1435. ^^ is ^^^^^ ^^f being 
1 1^ inches in length, by 8^ inches wide. The engraved 
portions have been taken off in dark colouring matter 
similar to printers* ink, after which the impression appears 
to have been coloured by means of a stencil. The engraver 
was probably one of the Formschneiders, or figure-cutters 
of Augsburg, Ulm, or Nuremberg, as we know from the 
Burgher-book of Augsburg that such work was done there 
as early as at that date. On the inside of tRe other cover of 
the same MS. is pasted a woodcut of "The Annunciation," 
of a similar size to the '• St Christopher," on the same kind 
of paper, printed in the same kind of ink, and coloured in 
the same manner, which was no doubt executed about the 
same time. Of these, Mr. Noel Humphreys, in his " History 
of the Art of Printing," says, p. 32, &c. : "The impression 
of SL Christopher, although dated 1433 (? 1423), is printed 
in regular printing ink, and is therefore not one of the 
original impression^ from the block, as oleaginous printing 
ink was then unknown. . . . The impression was cer- 
tainly not taken at the time the block was executed, and 
probably not till long after printing ink, then unknown, had 
come into general use, when its advantages, combined with 
those afforded by the press, caused many old blocks to be 
reprinted from, which had been long thrown aside." And 
again : **It could not be printed in 1433 (• H^S)* ^^^^ ^^^ 
certainty that wood blocks were invariably printed with 
distemper colours only." Several other woodcuts have been 
fixed at an earlier date than the above. For example : one 
representir^ the Virgin carrying the infant Jesus in nerarms, 



which is now in the Bib. Imp., Paris. In ** Les Arts au 
Moyen Age»'' &c., Paul Lacroix, p. 328, it is mentioned as 
probably anterior in date. Another representing the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded by SS. Catherine, Barbara, Doro- 
thea, and Margaret, bearing date 14 18, discovered in 1844 
at Mechlin, and now in the Royal Library, Brussels. The 
genuineness of the date of this has been doubted by several 
competent authorities, and Lacroix, in his " Arts au Muyen 
•^ge," p. 328, says, **The composition, which is in a grand 
style, accords badly with the date.'* Jackson, in his 
** History of Wood Engraving," says, referring to the wood- 
cut of S. Christopher, ** That this was the first cut of the 
kind we have no reason to suppose; but though others 
executed in a similar manner are known, to not one of them, 
upon anything like probable grounds, can a higher degree of 
antiquity be assigned. From 1423, therefore, as from a 
known epoch, the practice of wood engraving, as applied to 
pictorial representations, may be dated. ' 

W. II. Rylands. 



|Prof«Mn0s oi S^ocutits. 

Society of Biblical Arcilcology, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 7, 1873 ; !>«"• Birch, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
society: — Rev. John Finlayson, M.A. ; Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Ewart GLidstone, M.P., D.C.L., F.S.S. ; D. Clewin 
Griffith, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; John Henry Gumey, Esq. ; Rev. 
W. Houghton ; B. G. Jenkins, Esq. ; Charles T. Newton, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S.L. ; George -Warrington, Esq., B.A., 
F.C.S. ; Rev. John Wells, M.A. Two papers were then 
read : — i. **On some recent Discoveries m South-Westem 
Arabia," by Captain W. F.Prideaux, F.R.G.S.— -This paper 
consisted of a carefully digested summary of the history and 
geography of the country of the Himyarites, from traditional 
Arabic literature, and the safer testimony of the coins and 
bronze inscriptions collected and translated by MM. De 
Longp^rier and Hal^vy. The first portion of the paper was 
devoted to an examination of the capital and descent of the 
Shabean kings, whose seat of empire the learned writer 
maintained was not, as is generally supposed, at San'&, but 
at a place described by the poet Algama Dhu Yazan as 
Dhu Kaidan, the PAEIAAN of Greek writers.. Captain 
Prideaux also further endeavoured to identify some of the 
chief nvonarchs mentioned on the Himyaritic tablets with 
those referred to in Dean Vincent's •* Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea," by the help of the numismatic discoveries of 
the Due de Luynes and the Compte de Vogu6. In the 
second portion of the essay the numerical S3rstem of the 
Himyarites was examined, and several inscriptions translated, 
and the paper concluded by a reference to the cleverly forged 
bronze tablets, now in the British Museum, which have 
only recently been detected by philological criticism. 2. •« On 
the Tomb of Joseph at Shechem," by Pt-ofessor Donaldson, 
Ph. D.K.L., F.R.S., B.A. This was a description of the 
present state of that most interesting and well-authenticated 
antiquity, derived from a very recent visit to the Holy Land. 
The learned professor believed tRat the actual sepulchre was 
in a vault under the present Moslem structure, which is 
considerably out of repair, and is in no small degree injured 
by the subsequent erection of two Mohammedan tombs, 
which are also falling into dccav. In the farther side of the 
building are two memorial tablets, and a third in English, 
recording the burial of Joseph, is about to be affixed by 
the order of the late British Consul at Damascus. 

The Socibty of Antiquaries of Scotland met in 
the Royal Institution on Monday, the 13th January, 1873* 
at eight o*clock p.m., when the following gentlemen were 
duly elected fellows of the society: — ^John Balfour, Esq., 
of Balbirnie, Charles de Flandre, Esq., Charles Augustus 
Howell, Esq., Alex. Orrock, jun., Esq., Robert Reid, Esq., 
M.A., Thomas Spowart, Esq., of Broorohead, James Cun- 
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ningham, Esq., W.S. The following communications were 
then read : — (i.) Note on the Jousting Helm of Sir Richard 
Pembridge, K.G. (who died m 1375), formerly suspended 
over liis tomb in Hereford Cathedral, by Sir J. Noel Paton, 
Kt., ICS.A., F.S.A. Scot. (2.) Notice of working Draw- 
ings scratched on the walls of the crypt at Roslin chapel, 
(with sketches from the drawings), by Robert Anderson, 
Esq., architect, F.S A. Scot. (3.) Notes on Feudalism in 
Tapao, by J. G. Sinclair Coghill, M.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
[4..) Notice of Standing StORes at Laggangarn, and of 
Sculptured Stones at Mull of Sunnoness, and Airrelich, 
Wigtownshire (with rubbings and drawings), by Rev. 
George Wilson, Glenluce, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. (5.) 
Notice of a Sculptured Slab which formed the lid of a 
short cist found in clearing away a cairn on Camwath 
Moor, in which was an urn of the **Drinking-Cup" shape 
(both presented to the society's museum). There were 
exhibited— (I.) By Sir J. Noel Paton, Kt., R.S.A., 
F.S.A.. Scot. — Jousting helm— middle of thirteenth 
century. Jousting helm of Sir Richard Pembridge — 
middle of fourteenth century. Jousting helm — last 
quarter of fifteenth centuiy. Jousting helm — end of 
fifteenth century. (2.) By J. G. Sinclair Coghill, M.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. — Collection of Japanese swords and crests 
of- the Daimios. Complete suit of Japanese armour (pre- 
sented to the museum). (3.) By the Hon. Mrs. Swinton. — 
Seal of Godfray de Ros, found on the banks of the river 
Nairn. (4.) By W. T. Black, Esq.— Collection of photo- 
graphs illustrating the scenery and antiquities of Italy. 
The donations were: — (i.) Suit of Japanese armour. (2.) 
Wedge-shaped stone hammer, \o\ mches long, with per- 
for tion for the handle, found in a field at North Milton, 
Glenluce. (3.) Collection of flint arrow-hen«ls, flikes, 
and implements, found at High Torrs, Old Lmcc, Wig- 
townshire. (4.) Slab, with rude sculpturings of spirals, 
triangles, etc., found covering a short cist in a cairn on the 
farm of Wester Yird Houses, Carnwath Moor. Portion of 
the clay urn found in the cist above mentioned. (5.) Three 
human skulls, from ** The Ardane's Field,** near Boyndie, 
Banflfshire. (6.) Duke of Cumberland medal, silver, reverse 
RestUutori Quietis, (7.) Letter, dated Bourges, 20th 
November, 1808, with autograph signature of Napoleon I. 
(8.) Stone mortar, found in excavating at Drumsheugh. (9.) 
Registrum Monasterii S. Marie de Cambuskenneth, A.D. 
1447-1535. Grampian Club, Edinburgh, 1872. 410. Pre- 
sented by the Marquess of Bute, (ro) The Legends and 
Commemorative Celebrations of St. Kentigem, his 
Friends and Disciples, translated from the Aberdeen 
Breviary, and the Arbuthnott Missal ; with an illustrative 
appendix. Edinburgh, 1872. 8vo. Privately orinted. (11.) 
A Directory of Church Government, drawn up and used by 
the Elizabethan Presbyterians. Reprinted in fac-simile 
from the edition of 1644. (12.) Historical and Architec- 
tural Notes of the Parish Churchd^>in and around Peters- 
l)orough. By Rev. D. Sweeting. London, 1868. 8vo. 
(13.) Bulletin de la Soci^t6 Polymathique de Morbihan, 
Annee 187 1. (14.) Report of the Sepulchral Monuments 
Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London. (15.) 
The Smithsonian Report. Washington, 1870. 
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Wb have rerenved the following, which we shall notice in some ■sub- 
sequent number, namely— 

Lfciures on Scotch Legal AniiquHies, By Cosmo Innes. Edmons- 
ton 8c Co. 

Volume II. of fohn of FordutCs Chronicle of the Scottish Nation. 
Edited by William F. Skene. Edinburfrh (Edmonston & Douglas). 

Thf Scottish Branch of the Norman House of Roger, By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LLl)., F.S.A., Scot. Historiographer to the His- 
torical Society. One hundred copies printed Tor private circula- 
tion, 

Ottawa^ Past and Present. By ChaHes Roger, anthor of the Rise of 
Canada, fcc. Ottawa. 



^0tifcs \a ^znts^zti^t'sAi- 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring to 
the volume and Page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us very unnecessary trouble. 

B.D.-There U what is called a " Hailristing" at Lissleberg, in 
the parish of Tanum. This is cut in the face of a precipitous rock. 
It contains the figures of four men wi th battle-axes, of the form of 
the Lochaber axe. The figures are supposed to represent Vikingar. 

William and Mary.— ^ir. Planchrf says (see his Regal Records, 
p. 90), that in return for Mary's affectionate refusal to sit on the 
throne alone, William insisted that she should have no share what- 
ever in the Government, threatening to depart the kingdom if the 
Parliament would not consent. It was, therefore, carried in both 
Houses that the Prince and Princess of Orange should be King and 
Queen of England, but that the sole power should be vested in 
William. 

F. Tkomas. — It is of no consequence to us what may be the opinion 
of the Saturday Review. The writer to whom jjrou refer probably 
knows as much about the ethnology of the British races as a cow 
knows about calculating an eclipse. 

Saxon.— A married lady may not bear her husband's arms on a 
lozenge-shaped shield. Sne simply uses her husband's arms; that is, 
what is contained on the shield, without any of the exterior orna- 
ments. An unmarried lady may bear her paternal coat on a lozenge- 
shaped shield, and a widow may impale her late husband's arms with 
her own on an escutcheon of this form, alwavs providing that no one 
can, with proprietv, use arms at all, but such as are descended from 
persons so entitled by long prescription, from persons who may have 
procured a grant from one or other of the offices of the three king- 
doms, or who may himself have obtained a patent of arms. 

y. Jeremiah (Abbey of Deir). — ^Your paper on this subject is 
irrelevant and fill of contradictions. Our correspondent, to whom 
your communication is intended as a reply (see ante^ vol. li. S65), so 
far from '* impetuously attacking the whole Spalding Club, Dr. Stuart 
included," does not once mention either the one or the other. His 
remarks evidentlv apply to what is said by Professor Cosmo Innes, in 
his Scotland in the Middle Ages. Besides, to doubt the conclusions 
of an individual editor would not be to impugn the iudgmcnt of the 
whole club. In imputing ignorance to others one should be carefal 
not to exhibit one's own. The word " creditable " for " credible," in 
the paper referred to, is an obvious misprint We do not care about 
opinions^ we yiViXit facts, and we strongly objoct to the argumenfum ad 
hominum as a substitute for the argumenium ad rem. In regard to 
the '* vexed and profound question ** relating to the battle of Kaltraez, 
our correspondent simply means that the whole thing is a myth. Yon 
cannot expect to mould every one to your views. 

J. S. Z.— A " Cresset," according to Mark Antony Lower (see bis 
English Surnames^ ]>. xz2), was a kmd of portable beacon, used Uy 
soldiers during the middle ages. It was formed of wires in the shape 
of an inverted cone, and filled with a match or rope steeped in pitcn, 
tallow, resin, or other inflammable substance. One of these machines 
is figured at page 113 of the work referred to. 

T. ^.— The Pastoral Staff, Mitre, and Ring, are the symbols of the 
Episcopal charge. The ring was given to the Bishop tanquam spanso 
ecclesim. 

Herald. — Seton's Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland '9n% 
published by Edmonston and Douglas in 1863. The price of the thick 

{>aper copy was two guineas. The work is entirely out of print A 
riend informs us that the last copy in the possession of the publishers 
(a thick paper copy) was sold by them for fifty shillings. 

D. Jackson. — A volume on Peruvian Antiquities, translated from 
the Spanish of Mariano Edward Rivero by F. L. Hawks, D.D., 
LL.D., was published in New York, in 1853. 

F. — We do not know the title of the book to which you refer. We 
happen to know that Sir Andrew Fletcher, of Innerpeffer, one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice in Scotland, purchased the lands 
of Salton, in East Lothian, in i66q. From him was descended Henry 
Fletcher, of Salton, whose brother was Sir Andrew Fletcher, of 
Aberlady. There was another family designed *'of Maug^an," in the 
county of Cornwall, and there is now, or was lately, a family named 
Fletcher, designed of Corsock, Kirkcudbright. 

Rev. Geo, Dodds, C. Golding, y. A. Cossins,—We have had some 
difficulty in regard to the illustrations, which has caused delay 

NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Office, IT, Ave Maria- lane, E.C. 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

(jContinued from ^ge 26.) 

<* « As to the price of the organs, Smith, the organ-maker, 
absolutely refuseth to set any price upon 'his organ, but 
offers to submit the same to the judgment of the treasurers 
of both sodetyes, or to such artists as they shall choose, 
which their mastershippes cannot but think reasonable. 

" < As to the numbering the organ-pipes and stops, 
their mastershippes think it below them to trouble them- 
sdves thereih, because the proposal can have no other ground 
than a supposition of such fraud in the artist as is inconsis- 
tent with the credit of his profession.' 

" The Bencheis of the Inner Temple, nevertheless, still 
adhered to their determination, * to have impartial judges 
chosen' to decide the controversy; while the Middle 
Temple, satisfied that they had made choice of the belter 
instrument, would not yield, so the contest was further pro- 
longed ; and accordingly we find the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, in February, 16S6, again urging the appointment 
of indifferent persons by each society to determine which is 
the best organ. 

«« < At length,* says Bumey, * the decision was left to Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferies, afterwards King James II/s pliant 
Chancellor, who was of that society (the Inner Temple), 
and he terminated the controversy in favour of Father 
Smith, so that Harris's organ was taken away without loss 
of reputation, having so long pleased and puzzled better 
judges than Jefferies.' 

" After its rejection by the societies of the Temple, 
Harris's organ was divided, a portion of it formed the old 
organ in the cathedral of Chnst Church, Dublin, and the 
remainder was erected in St. Andrew's, Holbom. 

** Reverting, however, to the accounts of the strange con- 
tention between Father Smith and Harris, for the order for 
theerection of the Temple organ ; in Malcolm's Londinum 
Redivrvttm we find the following: — *The most singular 
occurrence of Smith's professional life was the harmonic 
contest between his organ, now in the Temple Church, and 
the one erected by Renatus Harris, son of another German 
organ-builder, who left his countiy about the same time that 
Smith came. The learned antients of the above seat of law 
wavered in their choice of the artist who should place an 
organ in their venerable church. The efforts of Smith and 
Harris were, therefore, brought into and heard by an open 
court, supported by counsel, who exerted their best abilities 
in their defence, out a respectable variety of jurors, and 
Judge Jefferies gave sentence, which was in Smith's favour. 



In other words, the organ made by Harris was placed on 
one side of the church, and that of Smith on the other ; the 
former played by Draghi, the latter by Dr. Blow and Mr. 
Purcell. Near a year elapsed before the contention' ceased, 
and Jefferies made his fiat. It was this success that led to 
Smith's emplo)rment at Paul's.' 

'* And the Hon. Roger North, Attorney-General to James 
I., who was in London at the time, adds his testimony to 
the virulence of the contest, and the acrimony exhibited by 
the friends on both sides, when, speaking of the evils which 
arise from competition in matters relating to music, he says, 
* And more {i.e.y ill effects) happened upon a competition 
for an organ at the Temple Church, for which the two com- 
petitors, the best artists in Europe, Smith and Harris, were 
but just not ruined.* — {Memoirs of Music, by the Hon. 
Roger North, edited by Dr. Rimbault, 1846, p. 120.) * In- 
deed,* says Dr. Bumey, • old Roseingra've assured me that 
the partisans for each candidate, in the fury of their zeal, 
proceeded to the most mischievous and unwarrantable acts 
of hostilities ; and that, in the night preceding the last trial 
of the reed stops, the friends of Harris cut the bellows of 
Smith's organ in such a manner, that, when the time came 
for playing upon it, no wind could be conveyed into the 
wind chest." — Bumey* s History of Music, c. viii., p. 427. 

In 1869, a very important and necessary step was taken 
towards bringing the choral and congregational service of the 
Temple Church into unity and accordance. Each member 
of the congregation who Joined audibly in the service had, 
up to that time, such a version of the responses and hymn ' 
tunes, firom the existing number, as his memory could sup-, 
ply. But so loose a state of things could scarcely be ex- 
pected to be allowed to continue, and the two treasurers for 
the year just named — the Right Hon. J. E. Headlam, M.P., 
and Sir Lawrence Peel— directed the organist to prepare a 
book containing the requisite music, which was accordingly 
done, and the church was supplied with the number of 
copies of the ** Temple Church Choral Service Book" 
necessary for the use of the members and visitors. The op- 
portunity was at the same time taken of adding materially 
to the selection of h3nsins previously in use. The utmost 
possible improvement in the effect of the congregational 
portion of the service resulted from this judicious step. 

We must not omit to mention that the choral service 
gained a great accession when the Rev. A. Ainger, a few 
years since, received the appointment as reader to the 
Temple Church. And here let us say, in passing, that it 
speaks well for the system of competitive examination, that 
it should have given to the Temple an afternoon preacher 
such as Mr. Ainger, and an organist like Mr. E. J. Hopkins. 
They are both men of whom, in their differ^t spheres, all 
Templars are proud, and they are men, respect for whom 
increases with knowledge, we have now the second edition 
of the Temple Choral Service Book before us. It contains 
the whole responses of the service in three separate forms, 
monotone, ferial, and festival, a selection of chants for the 
psalms, and metrical psalms and hymns. The tunes of the 
latter, which form the third division of the book, include 
some of the best English speciihens, and also some of the 
finest German chorales. The selection of hymns is an 
admirable one. It is not perfect, for we miss a few modem 
hymns which have, on account of their beauty, become 
popular in the church ; and, on the other hand, one or two 
mstances occur of hymns which are, in the minds of the 
public, indissolubly united with certain tunes, bein? adapted 
to new ones— always, as it seems to us, a mistake. The 
tune to "Abide with me," and that to ** Holy, holy, holy. 
Lord God Almighty," illustrate what we mean. We learn, 
however, from the preface, that in some cases permission 
could not be obtained to use hymns which had been selected.' 

These cases, however, are rare-; and the selection, taken 
altogether, and having regard both to the hymns and the 
music, is superior even to that of *' H3rmns, Ancient and 
Modem." It contains many adaptations from the great 
Gdman composers, and several new tunes by Mr. E, J. 
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Hopkins himself. We may particularly mention the noble 
** Angels' Song " to hymn 147, adapted from Mendelssohn by 
Mr. Hopkins, as being of great beauty ; similar adaptations 
from the same composer, by Mr. Adolphus Levy, to the 
words of Bishop Heber, " Brightest and best of the sons of 
the morning," and to the Christmas hymn " Haric, the herald 
angels sing," by Mr. Cummings ; an original tune, very 
simple but very beautiful, by Mr. E. J. Hopkinsi to hymn 
179, "Just as I am," &c. " Another by the same, No. 236, 
to the words, " God, who madest earth and heaven," and a 
third, also by the Temple organist, which is likely to be- 
come popular. No. 269, " Glory be to Jesus." Perhaps the 
book contains no more beautiful hymn, words and tune 
together, than No. 286, "No, not despairingly," by Mr. W. 
R. Braine, Nor must we omit to mention that Mr. Hop- 
kins has not fallen into the error, too common among recent 
editors of hymn books, of discarding wholesale the hymns 
which were favourites with the last generation. In some 
quarters it seems to be a qualification for admission that a 
hymn should be two or three centuries old, while that it 
shoidd have been liked during what con-esponds in church 
architecture to the churchwarden era is sufficient altogether 
to disqualify it. In a notice of this very hymn-book, for ex- 
ample, we saw the profoundest contempt expressed for the 
tune "Helmsley," to the words, byToplady, " Lo, he comes." 
The taste has changed, no doubt, in hymns as in architec- 
ture. But an hymn-book, especially an English church 
hymn-book, can afford to be catholic. Our churches are 
specimens of many phases of architecture, and every age 
has been quite positive that the style then in fashion was in 
accordance with the immutable laws of taste ; but so long 
as the building is suited for its purpose, is useful and beau- 
tiful, we may be allowed to worship either in a classic building 
of Wren, or in one of the latest of Mr. Street's churches. So, 
too, with our< hymns. The favourites of our fathers, Sicily, 
Adeste Fideles, Hanover, and others, which Mr. Hopkins 
has, as we think wisely, included in his selection, may be 
too florid for the taste which delights in Gregorian chants, 
but it would be a great mistake to omit them from a col- 
lection of hymns intended for an historical church like that 
of England, still less would it be desirable that they should 
be excluded from a building which has had so marvellous a 
history as our Temple Church, and which has heard within 
it the worship of almost every form of Christian faith. 

The master of the Temple has always held a position of 
honour. The greatest name in the list is undoubtedly that 
of the "judicious Hooker.*' In the "Life of Richard 
Hooker," prefixed to the edition of his works, in 1666, it is 
mentioned that, in 1585, a Mr. Aloy, master of the Temple, 
died—a man so well loved, says the biographer, that he 
went by the name of Father Aloy. His predecessor, and 
the only one since the Reformation, had been Mr. Erm- 
stead. Hooker succeeded him, being selected thereto on 
account of his saint-like life. He was then thirty-four years 
old.* He at once entered into controversy with the lecturer, 
a Mr. Walter Travers. The latter was a friend of Cart- 
wright, and one of the great leaders of the Presbyterian 
school, which had given forth Martin Mar-prelate, and 
other books and pamphlets which were disturbing the peace 
of Elizabeth and the Anglican party. It is said that 
Travers had hoped to be appointed master of the Temple, 
and to put his Presbyterian views of church government 
into practice. He was a man of blameless life, and, even 
according to his enemies, of great learning. His great 
offence was that he had taken orders at Antwerp. He kept 
up a correspondence with Beza at Geneva, and with others 
of his way of thinking in Scotland. Hooker and Travers 
seem to have preached in opposition to each other. They 
followed, says the biographer of Hooker, the apostolic ex- 
ample; for as Paul withstood Peter to the face, so did 
Hooker withstand Travers. " The forenoon sermon spake 
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Canterbury, and the afternoon Geneva." This was cJearly 
dangerous, and the Archbishop of Canterbuiy prohibited 
Tl-avers from preaching. Travers petitioned the queen in 
council. The latter refused to interfere. Whereupon the 
petition was published, and Hooker had to reply to it. 
The two great points in dispute show how entirely the 
" great vital truths " of one generation are apt to be looked 
on as mere curiosities by succeeding ones. We dig them from 
the great sepulchre of dead and buried controversies merely 
to suggest a moral. They were, first, that Hooker had 
declared " That the assurance of what we believe by the 
Word of God is not to us so certain as that which we per- 
ceive by sense ; " and, secondly, that he had ventured on the 
monstrous assertion, "That ne doubted not but that God 
was merciful to save many of our forefathers living hereto- 
fore in Popish superstitions, forasmuch as they sinned 
ignorantly " — a horrible piece of latitudinarianism, which in 
these days would pass unchallenged. Hooker was gentle 
enough as well as "judicious," but he could hit out very 
neatly. Take this, for example, " Your next argument con- 
sists of railing and of reasons ; to your railing I say 
nothing ; to your reasons J say what follows." The con- 
troversy divided the lawyers into two parties : the younger 
going mostly with Travers. The life in the Temple was too 
busy for the gentle Hooker: and, in 1591, he petitioned to 
be removed, and had another living presented to him. His 
"Ecclesiastical Polity" was written whilst living in the 
Temple, and was the result of the controversy just men- 
tioned. Hooker's marriage hardly seems to justify the ad- 
jective "judicious," which usually accompanies his name. 
Recovering from an illness, he came to the conclusion that 
it was well he should marry. Instead, however, of looking 
out for a wife, he commissioned his landlady to do his duty 
for him. She made a selection, and her own daughter 
became the wife of Hooker. The marriage was about as 
unsatisfactory as might have been expected. Hooker's 
peculiarly gentle character, his simplicity, disinterestedness, 
and utter unworldliness, combined with his attainments and 
ability, his sweetness and light, made him a favourite, and 
within a few years of his death caused his name to be held 
in a veneration more resembling that of a saint than that of 
any other modem English divine. Hooker was succecfded 
by a Dr. Balgey. 

Sherlock's name ranks next in the list of those who have 
held the mastership of the Temple. He was in many re- 
spects a model and a typical Anglican clergyman. Living in 
violent times, he refused on the one hand to become a 
violent man, and on the other, to abstain from taking part 
in the great controversies which were occupying men's 
minds. His first noteworthy appearance was wnen, towards 
the end of the reign of Charles II., an order in council was 
issued, forbidding the clergy to touch on controverted 
points of theology. What this meant was, of course, that 
though they might preach the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome to their heart's content, they must not venture to 
attack these doctrines. Sherlock refused compliance, and 
became unpopular at Court in consequence. In 1688, when 
James II. issued his Declaration of Indulgence, and ordered 
it to be read in all churches, the leading clergy of London 
met together to consider whether or not they snould comply 
with the royal command. Sherlock was among them, anol 
was one of those who determined not to comply. A little 
later he was present at a still more important meeting, con- 
vened at the Palace of Lambeth. The famous seven bishops 
were there, together with Sherlock and others of the lead- 
ing city clergy. The petition, as our readers know, was 
signed only by the bishops, but doubtless they represented 
the views of Sherlock and his companions. It is sufficient 
to mention that Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Tenison, and Patrick 
were there as well as Sherlock, to show that the non- 
episcopal part of the meeting had an amount of capacity 
among them fully equal to that found in the bishops. 
When the Prince of Orange and Mary accepted the sove- 
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reignty, Sherlock*s old instincts as a clergyman, wh.o had 
doubtless preached in favour of divine right of kings, was 
too strong for him. When we remember the wonderful 
declarations to which the clergy of that day had subscribed, 
as, for example, that they believed that it was unlawful in 
any case to take up arms against the king — the wonder is, 
not that a man here and there should be found like Sherlock 
with a conscience unable to transfer his allegiance from a 
king who had, in fact, been deposed by arms, to one who 
in accordance with the views all l^ut universally taught by 
the clergy, was an usurper who had laid his hands on the 
Loid's anointed, but that so few among the clergy should 
have been found to be constant to their old professions. 
Sherlock refused to acknowledge William III., and became 
one of the non-jurors. Thenceforward, for a time at least, 
he was the great favourite of the Jacobite part}^ Subse- 
quently he saw his way to taking the oaths.* 

A few words are absolutely necessary on the early history 
of the church, and on the great order of priest-soldiers for 
which it was bmlt. Speed, in his ^' History of Britain, '* tells 
us that the church was consecrated in 1185, by the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, in presence of a great number of Knights 
Templars. The Templars were at one time in England, as 
on the Continent, an extremely wealthy body. Their first 
church, like their second, seems to have been circular, and 
was outside Hoi bom Bars. Subsequently, they bought the 
land now occupied by the two Temples, and here built a 
monastenr, which was called the New Temple, to distin- 
guish it ffom the building which we have mentioned. The 
gardens of this New Temple were simply ground reserved 
for military exercises and the training of horses by the 
Templars. Mean time, the wealth of the order everywhere 
increased. The value of the property held by them 
throughout England must have been enormous. Matthew 
Paris savs, they held in Christendom upwards of 9000 
manors, besides a large revenue from money. In England, 
Hemy I. and Stephen gave largely to the order. Henry II. 
gave far more, including about twenty manors and churches. 
The Templars enjoyed many privileges and immunities. 
John exempted them from all taxes. They had the privi- 
lege of not being compelled to plead except before the king 
or his chief justice. Henry III. granted them free warren. 
They paid, no tithes, and might, with the consent of the 
bbhop, even receive them. The privilege of sanctuary was 
thrown round their dwellings.f The master of the Temple 
ranked as a sovereign prince, and had precedence of all 
ambassadors and peers. He sat in Parliament as the first 
baron of the realm. The 'estimation in which he and his 
Templars were held, and the fact that they had the privilege 
of sanctuary, caused the Temple to become ** a storehouse 
of treasure." The wealth of the army, the nobles, the bishops, 
and of the rich citizens of London, was generally deposited 
therein, under the protection of the military friars. An 
incident rdated by Paris shows that they were no unworthy 
guardians, and that they had as just a notion of the duties 
of trustees as ancestors of the modern Templars ought to 
have. Hubert De Burgh's money and jewels had been 
handed over to their care. When that nobleman was dis- 
graced, the king endeavoured to seize them. He asked the 
master to deliver the treasure into his hands. The master 
refused. The king threatened. But threats and entreaties 
were equally unavailing. The king then pointed out that it 
had been fraudulently obtained from his treasury. They 
answered that ** money confided to them in trust they would 
deliver to no man without the permission of him who had 
intrusted it to be kept in the Temple." 

It is unnecessary to our purpose to trace the history of the 



* We have been unable to obtain a list of the masters of the Temple 
from Sherlock down to our own time. If any of our readers can refer 
ns to such a list, or furnish us with one, we shall bcgreatlv obliged. 

tS^rthe "Knights Templars and the Temple Church." by C. G. 
Addison. Longman, Brown & Co. A book which should be in the 
hands of everyTemplar. 



Templars through the reign of Richard I. On his death 
King John came to reside in the Temple. Although not 
connected directly with the history ;of the church, our 
readers will pardon our mentioning the fact that that king 
was living in the Temple when he was compelled to sign 
Magna Qiarta. It rec^uires no great imagination to recall 
the picture which Pans gives of the barons coming **in a 
very resolute manner, clothed in their military dresses, and 
demanding the liberties and laws of King Edward." 

With the loss of Palestine the need for the services of the 
Templars was at an end. Then their very magnificence led 
to their downfall. They had always had more of the soldier 
about them than the priest. The suggestion conveyed in 
Gibbon's remark, that though they were prepared to die^ 
they neglected to live in the service of Christ, is warranted 
by the evidence. Everywhere their exemptions from ser- 
vices, their wealth, their overbearing assumption of supe- 
riority, made them enemies. Like other institutions which 
have served their purpose, and have to be got rid of, that of 
the order of Templars had to go. The charges upon which 
the order was suppressed were frivolous, and the evidence 
was in many cases obtained by torture ; but for all that 
everybody felt that it was well it should be suppressed. In 
13 1 2 the order was abolished by the Pope. 

Nowhere so completely as in the church is it possible to 
recall these Knights Templars. There, at least, is the spot 
where the red-cross banner of the order was unfolded ; where 
the knights assembled for worship ; Vhere their swords 
were placed upon the altar to be consecrated to the service 
of the Church. There, at least, King John and the barons, 
to whom we owe the great Charter, have been. Kings and 
legates have joined with Templars in this ancient building 
in the frenzied devotion which supported the fierce and long 
struggle with the infidel. Our fathers looked with awe upon 
a building within whose walls the novice to the holy vows 
of the- Temple, with closed doors, and in the first watch of 
the night, was admitted ; and where nightly vigil was kept 
by the soldiers, who had sworn to recover the holy sepulchre. 

The portion consecrated in 1185 was the Round. The 
oblong portion was consecrated in 1240. The Round is in 
the semi-Norman style. The rounded arch and the short 
and massive column are gradually giving way to Early 
English. The oblong is, as our readers know, a beautiful 
specimen of Early English. On the floor of the Round rest 
male-clad effigies, with their legs crossed in token that they 
had assumed the cross. They are not, as is commonly 
supposed, the monuments of Knights Templars. The 
latter were always buried in the habit of their order, and 
are represented m it on their tombs. This habit was a long 
white mantle, with a red cross on the left breast. The 
monuments seem to be those of secular warriors, who, by 
virtue of a rule of the order, had been admitted " associates 
of the Temple." One of them is to the Earl of Essex ; a 
second to tne Earl of Pembroke, protector of England 
during the minority of Henry III. ; others represent two of 
his sons, one of whom, although the dates look awkward, 
takes rank among the barons who compelled John to sign 
the Charter. 

The church was dedicated to the Virgin. The banner ol 
the Templars was called Beau-Seant, •• which," saysFavine, 
*• is in French, Bien Seant, halfe white and halfe blacke, 
because they were and showed themselves wholly white and 
fayre towards the Christians, but blacke and terrible to 
them that were miscreants.'* This banner, our readers will 
remember, is on the ceiting or vaulting. The black is only 
one third of the whole. Another device, the cross raised 
above the crescent, is copied from an old seal of the Tem- 
plars, dated 1320, and now in the British Museum. In 
different parts of the church also are the lamb and flag, and 
the winged horse. The former every one recognises as the 
Holy Lamb. The latter seems to have arisen from a mis- 
take. The earliest device of the Templars was two kniehts 
on the same horse. These appear to have been mistakeii 
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in the reign of Elizabeth from an imperfect impression of a 
seal for wings, and the members of the Inner Temple have 
adopted the blunder. 

TuNBRiDGE Castle and Priory. — The accompanying 
account of Tunbridge Castle and Priory from Suckhng's 
collections in the British Museum has never yet I believe ap- 

£ eared in print. The original is to be found in Additional 
IS. 18485. 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Although the ruins of the great gateway, which are all 
that remain of the once formidable fortress, do not lay claim 
to a higher .period than the reign of Edward the First, yet 
they occupy the site of a much older building, which appears 
to have been the object of repeated and successful attacks. 
Richard Fitz Gilbert, who had obtained the manor of Ton- 
bridge from William the Conqueror in reward for his services 
at Hastings, having been induced to espouse the cause of 
Robert Curthose drew upon himself the vengeance of Wil- 
liam Rufus, who immediately besieged him in their castle 
at Tonbridge and compelled it to surrender. It was, how- 
ever, restored upon Gilbert's swearing allegiance to the Eng- 
lish monarch. Notwithstanding ms father's inability to 
hold out this fortress against the power of his sovereign, 
we find Gilbert de Tonbridge in 1098 fortifying this castle 
against Rufus in behalf of Robert, Earl of Morton, then in 
rebellion. So inadequate, however, were the means of de- 
fence to the skill or the power of the besieger, that Gilbert 
was 'obliged to surrender after a siege of only two days. In 
the reign of Henry the Third, Gilbert de Clare, a descendant 
of its first owner, was equally unsuccessful in maintaining 
this fortress against that monarch's attack, who on this 
occasion burnt the town. It ought also to have been stated 
that Fnlcatius de Brent in the time of John carried Ton- 
bridge Castle by storm. Whether these repeated miscar- 
riages on the part of the possessors of this castle were attri- 
butable to the weakness of the fortress or the valour of the 
besiegers cannot now be determined, though but few such 
places at that period experienced so many assaults sustained 
with such ill success. Upon the accession of Edward the 
First to the crown, we find the scene, however, altogether 
shifted, and the walls which had so often responded to the 
groans of the conouered, and the savage ciy of the victor, 
now resounded with the shouts of revelry and mirth. That 
Prince on his return from the Holy Land was entertained 
here for many days with great magnificence and state, 
being attended by his queen and a large retinue of noble- 
men. Edward the Second also, while prince, resided here 
while locum tenens for his father during his absence in 
Flanders. 

In 13 1 7, Tonbridge Castle having descended by maniage 
to Hugh de Audley, it was once more seized by the king in 
consequence of the defection of its owner, and was ordered 
to be razed to* the ground. Authentic records, however, 
prove that this command was never obeyed, as it was ap- 
pointed in 1322 to be prepared as one of the four places for 
keeping the charters and records of the realm. 

Hugh de Audley, in the first of Edward the Third, having 
alleged in Parliament that there were several errors in the 
prosecutions instituted against him in the former reign, had 
restitution granted him of all his castles, manors, and lands ; 
then in the king's hands. By this means Tonbridge again 
became this nobleman's property, who, dying in 1346, left 
it with all his possessions to Ralph, Lord Stafford, who had 
married his only daughter Margaret. With this great family 
the castle and manor of Tonbridge remained till the attainder 
of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, when they became forfeited to the crown, 
and were immediately after granted to John Dudley, Earl 
of War^^ick. This nobleman, however, exchanging them 
with the king for other estates, they were given by Queen 
Maiy to Cardinal Pole, on whose death they again became 
royal properly, and were regranted by Elizabeth to her 
relative Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon. From him they 



passed by a female heir to Sir Thomas Berkeley, who alien- 
ated them to Sir John Kenedie, by whom they were soon 
afterwards transferred by sale to Messrs. Femers, Gosson, 
and J[ohnson, who in the early part of the rdgn of James 
the First conveyed their joint interest to Sir Peter Vanlore. 
In the year 1674 the castle of Tonbridge with the manor 
was allotted to Jacoba, the wife of Henry Zinzan, Esq. , one 
of the granddaughters of Sir Peter, amongst whom his inhe- 
ritance was divided. A descendant of this lady sold the 
castle, manor, and demesne lands to John Hooker, Esq., 
who in consequence settled at Tonbridge. This gentleman's 
son conveyed this property to Wm. Woodgate, Esq., of 
Somerhill, who haa married .Frances, his sister; and by 
whom, in 1793, "^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^ present handsome mansion 
which adjoins the ruins of the castle. 

A court leet and court baron are regularly .held for this 
manor. 

The site of Tonbridge Castle is distinctly marked by the 
inner moat which surrounds an area of about six acres. 
There were originally two others which enclosed the town, 
and were filled or emptied at pleasure by means of a large 
weir and bank extending for the space of two miles towards 
Leigh. Modem improvements and the extension of the 
town- have obliterated nearly all traces of these. Besides a 
few broken waUs and the lofty mount of the dongeon or 
keep, now overgrown by trees and ornamental shrubs, the 
only remains are the great gateway and towers, represented 
in the annexed drawing. The exterior face of this fragment 
presents a stem and imposing aspect, not a single uindow 
appears in its whole fa9ade [?], while its narrow and deeply 
receded postal, guarded by machicolations, portcullises, and 
loop-holes, seems capable of resisting every species of attack 
known to the engineers of that period. The inner front, 
although looking upon the square of the castle, relaxes very 
little from the same jealous precaution. A very curious 
mode of obtaining access to the keep seems to have been 
adopted here. The large tower at the south-west angle 
contained a staircase, which opened upon a remarkably 
thick wall, which stretching westerly towards the keep, led 
by a covered way on its summit to the foot of that strong- 
hold The wall with the passage opening from the 

tower is yet existing, while on the summit of the mound the 
buttresses of the keep rise several feet above the soil. 
Whether any other access to this citadel of the fortress 
communicated >vith the courts and the domestic offices can- 
not now be ascertained. I am inclined to regard the whole 
of these buildings as erected posterior to the attack made on 
this castle in the reign of Henry the Third, for they appear 
much too formidable and strong to have afforded such easy 
triumphs as seem to have been gathered here. 

It is stated on the authority of Mr. Hasted, that a covered 
way, similar to that commumcating with the keep, led from 
the gateway over the chapel to the south-east tower. This 
tower was probably strongly fortified as it commanded the 
bridge which seems to have been furnished with some con- 
trivance for regulating the head of water. 

It is not a little singular that while the Medway flowed 
past this spot in four natural channels, a fifUi should have 
been dug at a vast expense to wash the walls of this castle ; 
so effectually however was it constracted, and on so 
extensive a scale, that it now forms the principal and only 
navigable branch. 

A handsome and convenient residence having uithin these 
few years been attached to the stately remains of the gate- 
way, the entire area of the castle is tastefully laid out in 
lawn and pleasure grounds, and kept in the neatest order. 
A winding path affords an easy ascent to the sunwnit of the 
great mound on which stood the keep, every stone of which 
is carefully preserved from violation. From this elevation a 
delightful view bf the surrounding country, rich in hill 
and dale, wood and water, is uninterruptedly obtained, and 
would repay a much mote toilsome ascent. .... 

The Priory is the next object to be noticed in our survey 
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of thb interesting town, the small remains of whose former 
importance are pleasantly situated in the centre of a fertile 
iq^uiowjust beyond the southern termination of the prin- 
cipal street. It was founded in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry the Second, by the pious munificence of Richard de 
Clare, owner of Tunbridge Castle, and first Lord of Hert- 
ford. It was dedicated to the honour of Saint Mary Mag- 
dalen and filled with White Monks of the Proemonstratensian 
Order. 

It appears by the Charter of the Priory granted by the 
founder, that he gives to the Canons regular of his establish- 
ment ten. marks to be received annually from his Manor of 
Tonbridge, and 51 shillings and 5** to be paid out of his 
effects, old as well as new, of his land called Dennemannes- 
brock in Yalding, and also annually one hundred and twenty 
hogs in his forest of Tonebregge, free from pannage, lAd that 
the Canons should have two horses every day, to carry the 
dead wood home to them, with one Stag yearly, to be taken 
by the Earl's men. In 1351 a sudden and dreadful fire broke 
out in this place which consumed every part of the Priory to 
the very foundations, together with all the Monk's vestments, 
ornaments, jewels, and furniture. These losses, howe^'er, 
were soon made good by the appropriation of the church at 
Leigh, of which the Monastery had previously possessed the 
Advowson. In ' the instrument which was prepared to 
legalize this Monkish embezzlement of clerical property, 
the Church, Chapter- house, Dormitory, Refectory, Library, 
and Vestry of the Priory are described to have been ** Edi- 
ficia splendida et nobilia." Upon its re-edification imme- 
diately after this calamity, the Monastery seems to have 
remained in the same situation as to extent and revenue, till 
the reign of Henry the VIII^, when it was granted to Cardi- 
nal Wolsey by that Monarch to forward the foundation of 
his Colleges, anno Domini 1525. 

Upon the disgrace of that great churchman, four years 
afterwards it reverted to the Cro>vn, with his other posses- 
sions. 

By Edward the 6**> it was given in his fourth year with its 
manors, lands and possessions to John Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, to hold in capite by Knight's service, all which 
the Earl re-conveyed to the King in exchange for other 

froperty. Queen Mary next granted this Priory to Cardinal 
ble, who dying in 1558 it again became part of the revenues 
of the Crown. 

Queen Elizabeth bestowed the site of this Monastery upon 
Sir Henry Sidney, and afterwards to Dame Ursula Walsing- 
ham, after which it passed into the possession of the Lady 
Viscountess Purbcck, who sold it to the family of the Poleys, 
with whom it remained till it was devised by will to George 
Weller Esq' of Tonbridge, who changed his name to Poley 
and afterwards resided at Boxted Hall in Suffolk. His son, 
George Weller Poley, Esq. of that place, afterwards possessed 
this property, on whose death in 1 780 it descended to his 
brother the Rev. John Weller Poley. 

In 137 1 the body of Ralph, Ix>rd Stafford was interred in 
the chapel of this Priory, by the side of Margaret Audley his 
wife, and at the feet of her father and mother, being in right 
of his wife possessed of the manor and Castle of Tonbridge. 

This great Nobleman was descended from Robert de 
Stafford, a person of influence and wealth in the reign of the 
Conqueror, and had a high command in the Van of the 
English army at the battle of Cressy. In the ctign of 
Edward the 3'^'* he was made a Knight of the Garter, 
and created by the same Monarch, Earl of Stafford. He 
diefl at an advanced age at Tonbridge, in the 46th,year of 
that King, and has left behind him 9 character thus drawn 
by an old writer. 

"Nob: Comes Staffordi^e Radulphus nomine, homo 
quondam validus, fortis, audax, bellicosus, in armis strenuus, 
senio confectus, longo squalore maceratus, obiit.** 

Several years since a stone coffin was dug up from amongst 
these ruins containing a skeleton, which on being exposed to 
the air quickly mouldered away into dust. Nothing, how- 



ever, was discovered with it, which could lead to a conjec- 
ture as to whose bones they were. Whatever may have been 
the original extent of this establishment cannot be, gathered 
from the present ruins, which merely comprise a single 
building now in use as a bam — in all probabditv they were 
never very extensive, the annual revenues of the house being 
under 200/. per annum, as appears by its being granted to 
Cardinal Wolsey, who had obtained the dissolution of all 
monasteries under that value, to augment the income and 
establishment of his new college at Oxford. 

This building is generally supposed to have formed the 
hall or refectory of the Convent, though some have imagined 
it to have been the diapel. It could not I think have served 
the latter purpose, as several doorways appear to have com- 
municated with it from different stories at both gables. The 
most curious object of attention in these are the various 
closets sunk in the solid of the wall, in some of which the 
oaken shelves are remaining — an extraordinary instance of 
the durability of that timber, if we recollect that they have in 
all likelihood been exposed to the action of the elements for 
these last three centunes. Altliough the surface of thesejwalls 
are ragged and broken in a very extraordinary degree, yet we 
shall not err gready in fixing its age ; it cannot be earlier 
than 1 35 1, as we are positively informed that the entire 
monastery was consumed by fire in that year. The shape of 
the arches forming the roof of an upper chamber, seen in the 
eastern gable, forbid us assigning a much later date, as does 
also a large and expansive window occupying the upper 
portion of the west end. Within this in a later period a flat 
labelled window has been inserted. t 

In the grounds of this monastery, at a small distance south- 
ward of the ruins, b a well dedicated to Saint Margaret, 
which was in former days much resorted to before Tunbridge 
Wells became fashionable. It appears from the ochreous 
sediment to be strongly impregnated by mineral, but does 
not sparkle like the waters of those wells. Mess". Buck 
engraved a south view of these ruins in the year 1735. 

[It is only just to add that Mr. SackliasrTffives an excellent sketch 
of the gateway of Tunbridge Castle, and two views of the ruins of the 
Priory, accompanying the account we have transcribed.] 

Freshmen. — ^The following paper was lately com- 
municated by Mr. J. P. Earwaker to the Oxford Under- 
graduate Journal. It may well find a place among the 
Miscellanea of the Antiquary, 

B. B. 

It cannot but interest all 'Varsity men, and particularly 
Freshmen, to learn how Freshmen were treated in the 
middle of the 17th century. Antony bk Wood, the well- 
known Antiquary, was entered at Merton, in 1647, and thus 
describes his experiences. "At that time,^ Christmas 
appearing, there were Fires of Charcoal made in the com* 
mon hall on All Saints' Eve, AH Saints* day and night, on 
the Holy days, their nights and eves, between that time and 
Christmas day. At all these Fires, every night which began 
to be made a little after five of the clock, the Senior Under- 
graduates would bring into the hall the Juniors or Freshmen 
between that time and six of the clock, and there make 
them sit downe on a forme in the middle of the Hall 
joyning to the Declaiming Desk : which done, everyone in 
order was to speake some pretty Apothegme or make a Jest 
or BuU, or speak some eloquent nonsense to make the 
company laugh. But if any of the Freshmen came off dull 
or not cleverly, some of the forward or pragmatical Seniors 
would tuck them, that is, set the nail of the thumb to their 
chin just under the lower lipp, and by the help of their 
other fingers under the chin they would give him a mark 
which sometimes would produce blood. On Candlemas 
day or before, every Freshman had wamins^ given him to 
provide his Speech to be spoken in the Public Hall before 
the Undergraduates' and Servants on Shrove Tuesday night 
following, that being alwaies the time for the observation of 
that Ceremony. According to the said summons, A Wood 
provided a Speech as the oUier Freshman did. 
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" On Shrove Tuesday, the fire being made in the com- 
mon Hall before five of the clock at night, the Fellows 
would go to supper before six, and making an end sooner 
than at other times, they left the Hall to the liberties of 
the Undergraduates, but with an admonition from one of 
the Fellows (who was the Principal of the Undergraduates 
and Postmaster), that all things should be carried out in 
good order. While they were at Supper in the Hall, the 
Cook ([Will Noble) was making the lesser of the brass pots 
full of Cawdel at the Freshmens* Charge, which after the 
Hall was free from the Fellows was brought up and set 
before the Fire in" the said Hall. Afterwards every Fresh- 
man according to seniority was to pluck off his Gowne and 
Band, and if possibly to make himself look like a Scoun- 
drell. This done, they were conducted each after the 
other to the High Table and there made to stand on a 
Forme placed thereon, from whence they were to speak 
their Speech with an audible voice to the Company; 
which, if well done, the person that spoke it was to have 
a Cup of Cawdel and no Salted Drinke ; if indifferently, 
some Cawdel and some Salted Drink, but if dull, nothing 
was to be given to him but Salted Drink or Salt put into 
. College Beere with Tucks to boot. Afterwards when they 
were to be admitted into the Fraternity, the Senior Cook 
was to administer to them an oath over an old Shoe, part 
of which runs thus x-^Item tu jurahis quod penniless bench 
non visitahis^ <5?*^., the rest is forgotten and none there are 
now remember it. [Penniless Bench was a seat then join- 
ing to St. Martin's Church, Carfax, where Butter women 
and Hucksters used to sit.] After which, spoken with 
gravity, the Freshman kist thtf Shoe, put on his Gowne and 
Band, and took his place among the Seniors. 

" Now, for a diversion, and to make you laugh at the 
Folly and Simplicity of these times, I shall entertaine you 
with part of a Speech, which A. Wood spoke while he 
stood on the Forme placed on the Table with his Gowne 
and Band off and uncovered : — 

*• Most reverend Seniors, 

*' May it please your Gravities to admit into your presence 
a Kitten of the Muses and a meer Frog of Helicon to croak 
the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosities before your 
Sagacious ingenuities — and so on — 

*' After he had concluded h^ Speech he was taken downe 
by one of the Bachelaur-Commoners of the House, who with 
the Bachelaurs and the Senior Undergraduates made him 
drink a good dish of cawdle, put on his Gowne and Band, 
placed him among the Seniors and gave him Sack. 

<' This was the way and custome that had been used in 
the College time out of mind to intimate Freshman, but 
between that time (1647) and the Restoration of King 
Charles the Second it was disused, and now such a thing is 
absolutely forgotten." 

It is probable that this custom was not peculiar to 
Merton, out more likely was general all over tne 'Varsity, 
and found in other Societies elsewhere. We believe some- 
thing like it was lately and may even yet be kept up at some 
of the Public Schools — if any of our readers could give an 
account of it it would be very useful, as showing the per- 
manency of old customs and institutions. 

E. 



ARCH^OLOGICAL NOTES ON FAVER- 

SHAM CHURCH. 

During the last few years it has been my delight to collect 
every scrap of antiquarian matter relating to the fine old 
parish church of Faversham, for which I have great venera- 
tion. I have published an architectural history of the 
church • to which I would refer any one who wishes for a 

♦ Vide " Fawrsham Year Book" for 1871. 



detailed account ; I will only remark here that the old Nor- 
man church was very much altered and partly rebuilt in the 
early decorated style, and consideraole alterations and 
additions were made in the reign of King Henry VI. 
The first mentioned alterations appear to me as if they ex- 
tended over several years, some of the windows on the 
north side of the builaing I should date as circ» 1290, while 
on the south side they are as late as circ. 1320 ; the south 
aisle of the nave had windows of the latter date ; one of the 
finials remains in. situ on the western side of the south 
porch. The chancel was, I have no doubt, built by the 
Abbey of St. Augustine, Canterbury, to which the tithes 
of the parish belonged ; the east window is a fine five-light, 
simply cinquefoiled in the head of the lights ; the side win- 
dows have the hood moulds terminating in the notch-head 
— peculiar to early decorated buOdings. The choir 
aisles were both altered or rebuilt at the same time as the 
chancel. In the later alterations the monks, so far as I can 
trace, built the present sacristy, had new stalls made for the 
choir (which still remain), added oaken roofs to the choir 
aisles and put new windows to them. Anciently, the whole 
of the walls of the building were covered with mural 
decorations, and many of the pillars were painted. The 
north aisle of the choir was formerly the chapel of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ; on the north and east wall& is a 
representation of the martyrdom of St. Thomas 4 Bedcet ; 
some of the knights — life size — may be traced indistinctly. 
They are in chain armour and appear to me to be very well 
drawn. The scene of the actual assassination was drawn 
over the altar in the east end of the chapel, a larger (per- 
pendicular) window than the old one has been inserted, 
which has nesirly destroyed this part of the painting. The 
spandrii of the choir forming the south wall of the chapel 
has thq figures of St. Edmund, a judge, and a pilgrim, but 
I can offer no explanation on the meaning of them.* The 
south aisle of the choir was the Trinity chapel, and I think 
I am right in saying it contained the altcir of SS. Peter and 
Paul. In the east wall is a piscina, and there are two saints* 
niches, one on each side of the east window, of course 
empty now, but I have no doubt they were once filled with 
figures of the two saints I have mentioned. This chapel 
has its walls covered with painting, but it is very indistinct ; 
a figure of St. Paul has been traced holding a sword and 
book. A tomb in the south wall is most absurdly said to 
be King Stephen's, although it is of decorated date ; the 
canopy is very well carved with vine leaves and acorns. It 
was restored about twenty years ago at the expense of Mr. 
Chaffey, a son-inlaw of tne vicar. On the two first pillars 
of the north transept are some paintings representing 
scenes in the life of our Lord, beginning with angels ap- 
pearing to the shepherds, and ending with the Crucifixion. 
In the vestry is a church chest of decorated date, it is 
highly ornamented, and anciently it was placed in a more 
conspicuous position; most lilcely it is the identical one 
mentioned in an inventory f of the church goods taken by 
a Robert Withiot in the reign of King Henry VIII. *• In 
a cheste without the Quyer Dore on the left hand going 
into it.*' The services of this church appear to have 
been carrie4 out in a magnificent manner before the 
Reformation, and from the gorgeous collections of vest- 
ments and jewels in the inventory just mentioned, one 
might imagine it referred to the treasures of a cathedral. 
Several of the entries seem to indicate that many of tlie 
vestments were ornamented with the coats of arms of bene- 
factors. In the vestry was a chasuble with *< lebards hedj's 
of golde." At St. Katherine*s altar in a chest was *' A 

{)ontell for that awter of blew and grene damciske with 
yones of golde.'* At the Morrow Mass altar was " A 
chisebyll of grene damaske with lyones of golde liiith 



• See " Archxological Cantiana " vol. i. for drawins: and a dc« 
scnption by the late Mr. Williams, F.S.A. 

f Among the town papers at Faversham. 
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apparel for the precst" One very curious entry occurs 
wmch severely exercised me for a long time, viz., " It. 2 
gret Kandylstykks and a small [ one ? J of laton standing 
apon brods herse." John Broode was one of the church- 
wardens in the second year of King Heniy VIII., and these 
three brass candlesticks stood on the framework over a 
tomb of one of the Broode family, or as it quaintly put 
" brods herse." Some idea may be formed of tne magnifi- 
cence of the church anciently wnen we find that in the will 
of a wealthy burgess (a Robert Fale) in 21st King Henry 
VIII., he bequeaths /"s " to the gildmg of the rode lofle yn 
the parish church of Faversham.** From the time of King 
John it appears the monks of St. Augustine's Abbey, 
instead of appointing a secular priest to the vicarage, sent a 
monk from among them to attend to the cure, with others 
to assist him. This state of things went on until the time 
of Archbishop Peckham, who compelled the monks to ap- 
point a permanent vicar, who should have the small tithes 
of the parish and all offerings made in the church for his 
support, as well as all oblations at the first mass in the 
choTch at Sheldwich, then a chapelry attached to Faversham. 
In the reign of King Henry VIII. there were sij( chantry 
priests, two clerks regularly paid, and other clerks to assist 
them, and a sacristan. Anciently, every possible provision 
seems to have been made for having good music at the high 
mass, &c. In the reign of King Henry VII. one of the clerks 
was to lay the books relating to the service *< half over on 
one side of the quire, and the other half of them on the 
other side of the quire" that is to say, on the stalls now 
remaining, which formerly stood on stone bases, arranged as 
in cathedrals. *< The children singing in the queer,*' t'.^., 
the boys in the choir, evidently broke down sometimes in 
sin^g concerted music, for it was arranged that '< where 
plain song faileth, one of them (viz. the clerks) shall leave 
and keep the plain song unto the time the quier is set 
againe." 

G. Bedo. 

The Dane John, Canterbury. — The huge mound of 
earth, just within the city walls of Canterbury, called the 
Dane John, is popularly supposed to have some connection 
with one or other of the sieges of the city by the Danes. It 
is supposed that the mound was formerly outside the walls, 
and tnat later on the walls were extended so as to embrace it. 
Another theory is, that somehow or other it had something to 
do with the castle not far off. I can see no possible reason for 
this latter theory ; as for the other, it seems to me most 
improbable that either in the reign of King Richard II. or 
any other, that the citizens would allow themselves to be 
pat to the enormou? expense of building some hundreds of 
feet of wall, protected by towers, when the whole mound 
could have been levelled to the ground for a small sum. 
Let any one consider for a moment that it would cost some 
thousands to build the quantity of walling required to 
enclose the mound ; well, it suc^Iy could not cost many 
handreds to utterly destroy the mound for military purposes. 
I remember Mr. Brent, at the annual meeting of the Kent 
Archaeological Society, in 1868, showed us round the city 
walls, and he told us that, in reality, the existence of the 
mound had never been satisfactorily accounted for, that its 
age was uncertain, and that its use was altogether a matter 
of conjecture. Mr. Brent said he hoped some day to get 
the sanction of the corporation to enable him to make 
excavations so as to eluadate its history, if possible. My 
own opinion is, that the mound is of no great antiquity, or 
we should have heard something of it from the old monkish 
chronicles. The words Dane John are certainly not very 
old, for Gostling, who wrote only a century ago, gives that 
and another — ^DunghiU. The fact is, the manor called 
Dungeon extends to this spot, and from this locality being 
called by that name originally, it afterwards became cus- 
tomary to apply it to the mound itself. I may mention 
that it is very common in Kent to pronounce as a, plenty 
of men of Kent will remember that at school a top was 



commonly called a tap^ in the same way from Donjon we 
get Dane John. The mound, as we now see it, is the work 
of quite^ a recent date ; what it was before I have no means 
of uiowing, but I have for a long time held the opinion that 
it owes its origin to the time of the Commonwealth. I 
think it highly probable that the mound is neither more 
nor less than the old artillery butts for the " train bands " 
to practice at. Of course, this is wholly conjecture, but 
the same remark applies to all the other theories. If I am 
not mistaken, the land close by (now a public promenade) 
was formerly of little value, and this would rather favour 
my theory. I shall be glad if Mr. Brent, or any other 
gentleman, well acquainted with the ancient history ot 
Canterbury, will either confute or confirm what I have said. 

G. Bedo. 

Churches in Kent.— During the years 1869-70-1, I 
amused myself in making a cofiection of drawings and 
notes for a history of a group of Kentish chiu-ches lying 
within a few miles of Faversham ; tha result I propose to 
give from time to time in the pages of the Antiquary^ 
One of the most interesting in the series '~ 



Teynham Church. — It is a cruciform building of early 
English date, except the western tower, the great east 
window, and a few other windows which are perpendicular. 
There is a piscina in the chancel, the head, which is 
trefoiled, is stopped up. The two rood stair doorways 
remain. There are several layers of Roman brick in tne 
west wall of the north transept. The ancient windows are 
very long lancets. I saw nothing remarkable about the 
building, except that it has been disfigured in places, par- 
ticularly the exterior of the south side of the nave, but I 
suppose that ^vill all be put right when it is restored. 
There are a few brasses, but none are of any interest, except 
Uie well-known one of John Frogenhall, who has the SS. 
collar about his neck. There was a chantry in the church, 
probably in the south transept, as the land supporting it was 
in the manor belonging to the family to whom this chapel 
belonged, viz., the Frognall ; this manor is now caUed 
Frognal. A fine collection of stained glass was once in 
the church, but it has nearly all disappeared. In one of 
the east windows in the north transept was the figure of a 
man richly dressed, holding in his right hand a spear, and 
in his left a golden ship and the arms of Mareys, viz., wavy 
of six, sable and ermine.* In the centre light of the same 
window was the remains of a figure with a flowing robe, 
and another shield like the one described ; and in the other 
light a figure holding a spear in the right hand and a book 
in the left ; a shield contained the arms of Mareys quartered 
with argent, a bend sable. f In another window in the 
same position was a shield containing the arms of Mareys 
in pale with ermine, on a bend azure, three lions rampant 

3uardant, Bourne of Shafsted, in Doddington, and under- 
erneath, ®rate pro ammabuB iSillt fdart^s 3ol)an« et 3of)C 
ttxorrs eius.t In another window of this transept was a 
figure in a white cope edged with gold, pointing to a kneel- 
ing figure habited in blue; the letter % was in several 
places crowned with a ducal coronet, and below the words 
%iti\A aptice ptf|onotarii.§ In the Frogenhall chapel, besides 
a shield having the arms of Frogenhall, was a shield con- 
taining Frogenhall with a descent in chief, in pale with 
argent, three wolves' heads, sable. || In addition to these 
arms was the legend of St. George and the Dragon, and a 
bishop in cope and mitre with a book in his left hand.1? 
In other windows was the following :♦• i. Arms of the see 
of Rochester. 2. Langdon in pale with Kirton, and under- 
neath jfohantUB l^ngtion. 3. Martin in pale with Bureys, 
underneath ^ratt ]i anlw i^btt IHartnit rt Itathrr cmuottis 
etU0. 4. Part of a gold crozier and l^n0)lon JoQts . mattgn 

* Parsons's Kent MonumenU, f Ibid, X Harl. MS. 3917. 
\ ParsoQs't Kent Afonutnenis* II Harl MS* 39i7> ^ Panoo«. 
*• Harl. MS, 39172 Parsons. 
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3Silbcrti. In an old MS.* we read "In Ihis p'ish y" 
Bishop'^ of Canl' bad an house y' Atines of Chichley and 
Slaffords are here." Whether "here" means the ancient 
palace in Tcynham parish or llie church is not clear. In 
two other windows were two of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. When I looked over this church in 1870 I found 
two shields of anas only, viz., wavy of six, sable and ermine, 
Mareys and the arms of the Bishop of Rochester; there 
were also odd fragments, chiefly canopies, a golden shiii and 
the word pig. 

Bapchild Church, — Bapchild church is a late Nornoan 
building, with much decorated and some perpendicular 
additions ; it has a chancel with north chapel, nave with 
north aisle, and a lower with the Kentish broach spire on 
the south side. The old church was lit by & number of 
small round-headed windows, two remain in the west wall, 
and portions of others, and over the great east window is 
the arch of another, and in the south wall of the nave is a 
complete ivindow ; a slopped up Norman door is in the 
western wall of the tower. The great east and west windows 
are decorated three- lights, the east ivindow of the north 
chapel is a four-light perpendicular with ordinary abatement 
lights. The north windows are poor square-headed two- 
lights. Ferp. in the south wall of the chancel are three 
lancets. The north aisle is divided from the nave by four 
round aiches, resting on three pillars and two responds; one 
of the pillars is an irregular b«xagon, over it is a trefoil- 
headed saint's niche ; the other pillars and their responds 
are octagonal ; there are three pomled arches resting on two 
CTlindrical pClari, a respond, and the other end dies into 
toe wall, lorming the division between the chancel and 
north chapel. The rood stair doorway, and fragments of 
the rood screen of Perp. work lemun, and also a square 
ambry in the south wall of the chancel, but there are no 
traces of a piscina. The arms of the see of Canterbur}', 
and other remains of stained glass (of which I can get no 
account), were in this church. Since I was there, I under- 
■tand, some beautiful stained glass has been put in some of 
the large windows. 

Ruins of Buckl.\nd. — Of Buckland churcB there only 
remains the western wall, with a cinque foiled window in it, 
and a portion of the south wall with a Norman door, cir. 
1 100, m it. The building appears as if it was only very 
small, about 45 feet long, and 14 feet wide, consisting of a 
chancel and nave only. There is a tombstonein thechancel, 
d. 1697. I am told a bell is preserved in the old vicarage 
house adjoining the church. 

Rui.NS OF Stonb. — The remains of Stone church con- 
sist of a portion of the south w.iU of the nave, and the three 
chancel walls ; a considerable portion of the churchyard 
wall may be traced. An ancient giavestone is in the south 
wall of the nave, apparently it formed the sill of a door. 
The masonry forming the high altar was brought to light 
by the Kent Arehieologica] Society, in July, l8?2, and 
beneath the chancel some Raman walling, composed of 
tufa and Roman bricks- From the fact that these Roman 
-walls mn east and west, it has been conjectured that they 
formed a portion of a Christian church. But supposing 



; THO : OOUDEN ; ROB : EEDDLE CHTBCH— 

row of halfpence ol Queen Ann appears to be embedded 
the metal to make up the line. 

J. A. CossiNS. 
Sculptured Fragment found at Castlefield. — I 
executed the subjoined pen-and-ink sketch in 1857 from a 
curious sculptured stone deposited in the Natural History 
Museum at Manchester. It had been found twenty years 
reviously at a place called Castlefield, in or near that city. 
believe, however, it has since been ttansTerxed with other 
objects of '"'-"•'■* I" •'"■ i".^i->= "f nn«.n'. rni]ege, j 
have not nilpture, 



they w 



: parts of a Roman villa, it 



close to the north of the church, and that would 

for the direction the walls were built. It may reasonably 

be supposed that this building was in ruins before the 

Reformation, from the fact that the high altar wa.1 not 

destroyed. 

G. Bedo. 
SoUERTON Church, Sojierset.— Having lately taken 
robbings of the inscriptions on the bells of Somerton 
Church, Somerset, I forward to you that on the siith bell, 
part of which I think vou may consider a sufficiently curio 
scrap of " bell archaeology " ua iti:ierlion in your pages : 



(On tht Jirsl liru.) 
.-. SOVND : TO : BID : THE : SICK : REFEKT : 
THAVE : MAY : LIVE ; WHEN : BREATH : 1 

SPENT : ED : BiLBiE : 1714 ■■. 

{On Ihi secaitd lint.) 

RVND : FV ; ME : ROVNU : AND : HEAR : 1 




and Irom Captain Brown, then in charge of the Museum, I 
could learn nothing save the place of disco^'ery. Speaking 
from memory, the characters of the inscription, at least, 
such of them as rtmaiu, seem to resemble those contained 
on a specimen of Moorish architecture, figured in the 
Glossary of Architicture, by John Henry Parker. Possibly 
some one may be able to throw light on this m.-itter. 

Middle Teuplar. 

WilliamHose's Funeral.— The CV(j'/'r««, of Januaiy 
ti, iSti, cites the following: — 

B.D. 

In (he current number of the Erangclical Mitgaane, 
the Rev. Thomas Binney furnishes a very emphatic con- 
tradiction of a description given by the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens, and recently printea In Mr. Field's Yesterday with 
Autfuin, and Mr. Forsler's Life 0/ Dh-kens, of certain 
proceedings in connexion with the funeral of William Hone. 
The Dickens' version has been somewhat freely quoted, and 
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reflects most strongly upon ^r. Binney and Mr. George 
Cmikshank, but especially the former, and it is well, there- 
fore, that it should be generally known, that both these 
gentlemen^ as well as the Rev. J. C. Harrison, who was 
present with them, altogether deny the truth of the offensive 
points of the story, which seem to have been favourite ones 
with Mr. Dickens* 

Memorial Brasses in Chigwell Church.— One of 
the finest brasses in this country is that in Chigwell church, 
CO. Essex, to the memory of Archbishop Harsnett. Some 
short time since I paid a visit to this ancient church, and 
by the kind permLssion of the rural dean, W. S. H. 
Meadows, took a rubbing of the brass. It is certainly the 
best I ever saw. The effigy of the archbishop, like a priest 
of the Mosaic order, adorns the floor near the chancel end. 
It is surrounded by an inscription written by himself— 
*«Hic JACET Samvell Harsnett, quondam vicarivs 

HVJVS ECCLESI^, PRIMOINDIGNVS EPISCOPVS CICESTRIEN- 
SISDEINDIGNIOR EPISCOP' NORAVICENCIS DEMVM INDIG- 
NISSIM* ARCHIEPISCOP* EbORACEN QVI OBIJT XXV DIE 

MAI J ANNO DMI. 1 63 1." The following is a translation: 
**Here lieth Samuel Harsnett, formerly Vicar of this 
church, and afterwards, first, the unworthy Bishop of 
Chichester, then the more unworthy Bishop of Norwich, 
and lastly, the very- unworthy Archbishop of York, who 
died on the 25th day of May, in the year of^our Lord 1 631.** 
Originally this monument was on the floor of the aisle, 
but removed to insure its preservation. At the feet 
is inscribed — *' QvoD iPSissiMVM epitaphrim ex abvn- 

DAXTI HVMILITATE SIBI PONI TESTAMENTO CVRAVIT 

reverendissimvs PRfESVL.** In the same church is a 
brass plate (in the north aisle), on which is the following 
inscription : — 

'^ 9ras Cor tf)e snul of Chontas ];nitrton, Stoltstmonget, 
of ILonlion, ioiio lig^e inltntle t^is isle from s^ nortbe tiore 
ijit^trto ; anil al50 little prfe certen lanHs toinartrs "^ susten« 
tattim of a cljantre pcest to sgnge at trenetcal, antr to fieipe 
Hcbsne strttce xx^. t$e quere upon Yjolg traies, aft iig i)i5 faigll 
t^ere maHe it Hoes apere on \a\z% soule Seiju haoe mercg ; 
lD{|idF*Oomas lieccturotr the . * . . tiag of . * . • 
an* Honunf iSi^^jm.€Z.. 

A small brass plate in the wall records that — 

"Eobert Hamston, gent of (STf^tngforH, tfeceaseH, as \i 
&ias careful in fyts lifetime to relietie t^e poor 00 at his enH 
^e gobc tttentO'fbnr puiiHs searlg to tioo parishes, m^txtzi 
U ttre poor of Chigvell he fatly gtlien fott^ siiitUngs to he 
pain in tf|t montl^ of Kovemfier. }$e liieH tn 1583." 

Samuel Harsnett founded two free schools at Chigwell, 
in 1629. Among the numerous ordinances for the good 
government of tliese schools is the following : '< Item — I 
constitute and appoint, that the Latin schoolmaster be a 
graduate of one of the universities, not under seven-and- 
twenty years of age, a man skilful in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, a good poety of sound religion, neither Papist nor 
Poritan, of a grave behaviour, of a sober and honest con- 
versation, no tipplernor haunter of alehouses^ no puffer 0^ 
tobacco ; and, above all, that he be apt to teach, strict m 
his government; and all election or elections otherwise 
oiade I declare them to be void ipso facto ; and that as soon 
as the schoolmaster do enter into holy orders, either deacon 
or priest, his place to become void, ipso faxto^ as if he were 
dead,'* &c. The advo\vson of the rectory of Chigwell was 
originally appended to the manor, and possessed by the 
jaxnily of Goldyngham. Cole* transcribes a deed from the 
archives of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, respecting Sir 
J6hn Goldyngham, Knt., who gave to Master Thomas 
de EUeslee, sen., Master of Bcnnet College, the patronage 
of the church of Chekewelle, for the use of that society ; 
dated ^^ £d. III., 1363. There was a guild and a brother- 
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hood in this church, founded by Thomas Ilderton. The 
lands were valued at 2/. 3^. 4^. per ann. 

Wdttham Abbey, W. Winters. 



INDIAN OFFICERS AND THE SONS OF 

SHOWMEN. 

I FIND the following quotation, copied whence I do not 
know ; " A young French nobleman, who travelled in Eng- 
land about tne middle of the last century, has left on record 
an account of a discussion in the House of Commons, 
during which he heard the Lord Egmont of the day expatiate 
on the hardship imposed on the king's officers in India, in 
having to salute a gentleman in high place, whose father 
had played the pipes to a Punch-and-Judy show.*' Can 
any of your readers inform me who was the gentleman re- 
ferred to whose father played the pipe to the Punch-and- 
Judy show, and whose devation so shocked the sensibilities 
of the Indian officers } 

Sperno. 

English Catholicism. — The statement was made 
lately, in a Scottish newspaper, that there is one parish in 
Yorkshire prepared to boast of its never having been with- 
out a Roman Catholic church. Can any reader of the 
Antiquary assure me whether this be really so ? and if so, 
what parish it is. 

Edinburgh, PRESBYTER. 

TiRLiNG AT THE PiN.—In a little run which I am at 
present making into the ballad part of Scottish song-crafl, I 
find that scarcely ever is a lady's ** bower'* entered without 
the ceremony having first been performed of ** tirling at the 
pin." Thus, in " Lord Thomas and Fair Annet" : — 
The boy he is come to Annet's bower, 
And tirled at the pin. 
And in " Sweet William's Ghost" :— 

There came a ghost to Mayorie's door, 

Wi' many a grievous groan. 
And aye he tirled at the pin. 
But answer made she none. 
Again, in " Willie and May Margaret " : — 

O, he*s gane round and round about, 
And tirled at the pin. 
Lord Gregory's door would seem to have been fitted up 
in the same way, for I find in "Fair Annie of Lochryan '* : — 
Lang stood she at Lord Gregory's door, 
Ajid lang she tirled the pin. 
The meaning is clear, but as a Southron, to whose ear the 
phrase is a little strange, I should like to have some infor- 
mation on the point. Was the " pin " a primitive kind of 
knocker ? 

Brighton, HAROLD. 

Glasgow Arms. — At pace 12, of Mr. Seton's Zaw amf 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland there is a representation of 
the Glasgow arms, apparently copied from some ancient 
sculpture. Can any reader of the Antiquary refer me to the 
sculpture ? 

R. SiMSON. 

Reid of Pitfoddels. — In turning up an old number of 
Notes and Queries I find it stated by a writer, who signs 
himself Anglo-Scotus, that there never was such a family. 
Surely this is a mistake ? 

Sceptic. 

Author Wanted.— I am informed that the lines noted 
below were written by a local Scottish poet, who lived in 
the early part of the present century. Can any of your 
Northern readers favour me with his name ? It is alleged 
they were pencilled impromptu over the doorway leading 
down to a cellar which was constructed under a Dissenting 
chapel, in Glasgow. The cellarage, it is alleged, had been 
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formed underneath this place of worship for the purpose of 
revenue, and by reason of necessity had been let to a whisky 
distiller, who filled it with puncheons, containing the pro- 
ducts of his distillation : 

** There's a spirit above, there's a spirit below. 
There's the spirit of love, there's the spirit of woe ; 
The spirit above is a spirit divine, 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine." 

T. B, 
[These lines have been attributed to William Glen, of whom some 
account will be found in Dr. Koercrs's Modem Scottish Minstrel. — 
Ed.] 

Is it known who wrote the following clever, delicious 
nonsense ? Did no more ever appear ? 

Glasgow^ N,B, J. V. 

*Tis sweet to roam when morning's light 

Resounds across the deep. 
And the crystal song of the woodbine bright 

Hushes the rocks to sleep ; 
And the blood-red moon in the blaze of noon 

Is bathed in a crumbling dew^ 
And the wolf rin^ out with a glittering shout, 

To-whit, to- whit, to-whoo ! 

TuNAG, Tumult. — May I beg to be favoured with some 
information regarding the meaning and derivation of these 
two Scotch words } I believe the latter term tumult is not 
connected with the English word uproar, which from the 
orthography one might he led to suppose ; but bears some 
kind of relation to land or estate ; at least, so I remember 
being once told, though by whom I do not recollect. 

W. Ramage. 

Irish CANNIBALISM.—Prichard says, at p. 178, of his 
well-known book, " The Irish appear to have been absolute 
savages. They were cannibals and gourmands, according to 
Strabo, and even thought it to their credit to eat the bodies 
of their parents. Will any contributor of the Antiquary^ 
who may have access to the work in question, kindly cite the 
passage on which this statement is founded ? 

J. J. C. 

"TuLCHANE Bishop."— I lately stumbled on the term 
Tulchane^ but do not understand its significance. There 
were Bishops ** Elect," " Postulate," and •• Consecrate," but 
who or what were Bishops " Tulchane " ? 

C. J. N. 

[A *' Tulchane Bishop " was a person chosen to discharge the 
duties of the episcopate for a merely nominal consideration, having 
previously agrcM^d to make over the revenues of the sec to the secular 
patron.— Ed.] 

" Young Roscius." — I believe that several clever young 
actors have been thus dubbed, including \Vm. Hy. West 
Betty, but information is desired of one whom I possess a 
portrait of in folio, a coloured copper plate, entitled, '* W. 
R, Grossmith, of Reading, Berks. The celebrated Young 
Roscius of the age, with the sketch of his characters, 
etched and aqua-tinted by J. Gleadah." The characters 
occupy twenty-seven compartments, and with **The Pro- 
scenium of Master Grossmith's Theatre," form a frame or 
doorway. Within the turkey-carpeted recess, sits Master 
G. in an armchair, and holding the Reading Mercury^ Ox- 
foTji Gazette and General Advertiser of Berks^ Bucks^ 
Hants^ Oxonf Surreyy Sussex, and Wilts, of Monday, 
January 12th, 1829. The price of this general purveyor of 
news being, so far as I can make out, "jd. The youth, who 
appears about thirteen or fourteen years of age, wears a 
broadly-brimmed white beaver, broad but small-crimped 
frill, and a jacket with rows of buttons reaching the top of 
the shoulder, the plain vest, buttoned to the throat, being 
relieved by a massive gold watch guard and seals. Is any 
biography of this young genius extant ? 

H. EcROYD Smith. 



met the word bearing the sense of fnore than two* Am I 
right in thinking so ? Coming as the word does from a 
root " to tie," ** to tighten," it will easily admit of a wider 
meaning than its present one; but then where is the 
champion of Speech knowledge who will enter the lists 
with the doughty heroes of the battue, the moor, and the 
deer-forest } 

H. P. 
Folk-lore, Nightingale and Cuckoo. — Milton's 
sonnet, " To the Nightingale," gives a deathless fame to a 
fragment of folk-lore, about which, as a Scotsman, who 
never heard the song of a nightingale, I am wishful to learn 
something more. I have searched in vain for information 
as to where the notion is chiefly prevalent. Does any 
other of the poets of South Britain take notice of the cir- 
cumstance ? 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hopes the lover's heart dost fill, 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
Pirst heard before the shallow cuckoo'' s bill 
Portend success in l&ve ; O, if y ore's will 
Have linked that amorous powc to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 

Foretell my hopeless doom, in some grove nigh ; 
As thou, from year to year, hast sung too late., 

For my relief, yet Itadst no reason why ; 
Whether the muse, or love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 
Dumfriesshire, N,B. A. B. C. 

"Ric. Walmesley."—! have a small book entitled 
** Historical Collections out of several grave Protestant 
Historians," &c., printed in the year 1674. The authors 
name is not printed, but " Ric, Walmesley" is written in a 
contemporary hand on the title page near the bottom. 
Any information respecting this person will much oblige. 

W. Winters. 

Rose, Thistle, Shamrock, Fleur-de-luce, &c. — 
Will any of your numerous readers enlighten me first 
on the origin of the following historical legends : the in- 
troduction of the Fleur-de-luce as the insignia of France, 
Shamrock as emblematic of Ireland, the Thistle of Scotland, 
and lastly the R,ose of England. I am desirous to know 
the causes or circumstances that led to their adoption as the 
symbols of nationalities. 2ndly. As to the circumstances 
that gave rise to the use of flowers in heraldry. Tlieir 
significance — whether denoting physical or moral cha- 
racteristics. And lastly, I shall be obhged for any curious 
historical or biographical anecdotes or legends illustrative of 
any noteworthy incident in the History of Flora. Com- 
munications tm-ough your valuable columns, or directed to 
G. R. S., 5, Gower Street, Bedford Square, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

G. R. S. 



Brace. —Although all the dictionaries I can come across 
go to show that *< brace '* means two, I have, nevertheless, 
a strong unpression as to having, somewhere m my readmg, aU of which, may be conaultcd m the British Muscuiil-Editor.] 



[Dame Juliana Barnes says that the Flcur-de-Lys was brought 
down from heaven by an angel. Upton calls this "y?iw ^ladt'oli." 
By some it has been supposed to represent a toad. Dallaway and 
Lower suppose it the head of a spear. Planchd mentions that the 
Fleur-dc-Lys, as an ornament, is seen on Roman monuments, and as 
the top of a sceptre or sword-hilt from the earliest periods of the 
French monarchy. As a badce or cognizance we are told it first 
appears on the seals of Louis Vll. of France, called Le Jeune, and 
also sumamcd Fleury, from the abbey of that name, the favourite 
retreat of the French kings, and where Philip I. was buried. Louis 
VII. was bom in xx2o and died 1180. Montagu, who preceded 
Planch6 (he published his book in 1840, Planch^ in 1852) say?, with 
reference to the Lily^ the device of France, " some authors maintain 
that it is the water-lily, others the iris, others again that it is a lanco 
or partisan head," 8cc. He seems, however, to think that the iris is 
most probably^ the type of this bearing. The arguments of M. 
de Mcncstrier in favour of the iris, he sa^, are so strong as almost to 
set the question at rest. For information regarding some points of 
this query we would refer our correspondent to A Gui<U to the 
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East and West, — ^Will any one kindly tell me why 
wind blowing from the east is called an easterly wind, 
while water moving from the same quarter is said to be a 
westerly current ? 

JUVENIS, 

WOOD ENGRAVING. 

(VoL iii. 20, 35.) 

Your coxrespondent, Rubric, will find the fullest ac- 
count of the early history of wood engraving in Ottley's 
" Histoiy of Engraving," 2 vols. 1 816, Here he gives good 
reasons lor thinking that the earliest specimens are of Italian 
origin, and were produced in 1285 by Alessandro Alberico 
Cunio, and Isabella Cunio, twin orother and sister, *' first 
reduced, imagined, and attempted to be executed in relief, 
with a small knife on blocks of wood, made even and pol- 
ished by this learned and dear sister/' &c. ' The whole 
account is most interesting. 

J. P. E. 

The Boar's Head (Vol. iii. 17).— The following ac- 
count of the ancient custom of bringing in a boar's h^ul at 
Queen's College, Oxford, is taken from a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library : — 

" There is a custom at Queen's College to serve up every 
year a boards head, provided by the manciple against 
Christmas Day. This boar's head being boyl'd or roasted, 
is laid in a great charger, covered with a garland of bays or 
laurell as broad at bottom as the brims of the chargers. 
When the first course is served up in the refectory on 
Christmas Day, in the said college, the manciple brings the 
said boar's head from the kitchen up to the high table, 
accompanied with one of the tabarders (2>., the scholars), 
vho lays his hand on the charger. The tabarder sings a 
song, and when he comes to the chorus all the scholars 
that are in the refectory joyn together and sing it. 

I. 

The Boar's head in hand bear I 
Bedeck'd with bays and rosemary. 
And I pray you masters merry be, 
Quctquot estis in cotwivio. 

Chorus [^^^Tl ^^^ ^^'n • 

\Readens laudes Domino, 

II. 

The Boar's head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in the land. 
Being thus bedeck'd with a gay garland, 
Let us Servire Convivio, 

Caput Apr i^ &*c, 

III. 

Our steward has provided this. 
In honour of the King of bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is, 
In Reginsnsi Atrio, 

. Caput Apri^ <&*<:. 

This song, it will be noticed, differs in a good many 
respects from that given in ^our last number (p. 17), which, 
however, is of much earher date. This song is given 
amongst the Christmas carols, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in 1521, but there are several printer's errors, &c., 
in your last number that require correction. Th,us, instead 
of "reddens lando domino," it should read "reddens 
laudens domino," where ** laudens " is put by mistake for 
"laudcs," just as in the first line '^differo*' is put for 
** defero." Then the second line should read, »« With gar- 
lands gay and rosemary," and " Tunderstande " is obviously 
^ I uaderstande." The last line of the third verse has been 



omitted enturely ; this verse should read :— 

Be gladde lordes both more and lasse, 

For this hath ordeyned our stewarde, 
To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore's heed with muslarde. 
Finis, 

*' Thus endeth the Christmasse CaroUes, newely emprinted 
at London, in the flete-strete, at the sygne of the sonne, by 
Wynkyn de Worde. The yere of our L^rd mdxxi." 

This custom is referred to very early ; thus Hollingshead 
^ys, that in 1170, upon the day of the young prince's coro- 
nation. King Henry I. "served his sonne at the table as 
server, bringing up the bores head with trumpets before it, 
according to the manner." 

In the Aubrey MSS. in the Bodleian, it is stated that 
* before the last civil wars, in gentlemen's houses at Christ- 
mas, the first dish that was brought to table was a boar's 
head, with a lemon in his mouth. The first dish that was 
brought up to the table on Easter-day was a red-herring, 
riding away on horseback, that is, a herring ordered by the 
cook, something after the likeness of a man on horseback 
set in a com samd. 

"The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter, 
which is still kept up in many parts of England, was founded 
on this, viz., to shew their abhorrence to Judaism at that 
solemn commemoration of our Lord's resurrection." 

Merton ColUge, Oxford. J. P. Earwaker. 

Canadensis (Vol. iii. 33).— The retort by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, given with his usual promptitude, was, ** I am as 
loyal to the* Queen and the Constitution of Great Britain as 
any gentleman on the treasury benches possibly can be, 
but I am not loyal to Her Majesty's man-servant, her maid* 
servant, her ox, nor her ass." Such was the answer of the 
hon. gentleman, and it had a most telling effect at the 
moment in the House. 

C. Roger, 

26, Blomfield-roadi W, Correspondent, 

Ottawa Times, 

Emblem of St. Ann (Vol. iii. 20, 35).— Your corres- 
pondent, J. B. B., who wishes to learn the emblem usually 
bonle by St. Ann, must first be made acquainted that the 
following lines apply to St. Ann, who was mother of the 
blessed Mary, and whose name is still retained in the 
calendar of the English Church, and who has been regarded 
in all ages as one of the most prominent of the female 
saints. Her anniversary day is celebrated on July 26. 
The emblem that distinguishes her is, a book, held by a 
female in her hand and who is teaching a child. Some- 
times the words, «» Radix Jesse floruit " are on the book. 
Also, teaching the Virgin to read ; again, Ann standing 
with Joachim, her husband, before the Temple Gate with a 
triple crown in the left hand and a book in ner right hand. 
Her patronage extends over riches and over lost goods, and 
she is recognised as patron of Turners and Comb Makers. 
Many churches in England are dedicated to her, and a 
very scarce illustration of her and her husband is appended 
to the " Salisbury Missal " (1534, p. xix.), and in the 
Breviary of Sarum are several forms of^prayer to St. Ann, 

16, Bloomfield Terrace. C. GoLDiNO, 

Merchants* Marks (VoL iii. 20). — ^Much interesting 
information on the subject of merchants' marks may be 
found in the following works : — Herald and Genealogist^ 
part 29 ; Proceedings of the Bury and West Suffolk 
ArcluBological Society, vol. ii., p. 80; Wodderspoon's 
Memorials of the Ancient Town of Ipswich; Norfolk 
Archceology, vols, iii, & v. ; and also in Willis' Current 
Notes (see indices). 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Church Property (Vol. ii. 298; iii. 11). — In Ecton's 
Liber Vahrum and Decimarum (3rd. ed., 1728) twenty-six 
pages are devoted to a list of the names of the benefactors to 
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various livings throughout the country with the amount of 
their benefactions. The livings in question had been 
further augmented by a grant of 200/. each from Queen 
Anne's bounty.' Probably a perusal of the list named 
would repay Investigator, 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Odds and Ends, Slang Sayings, &c. (Vol. iii. 18). 
— "To Uchihike — ^to call out shrilly to another at a dis- 
tance." Mr. Jeremiah fancies this word (in which I would 
substitute an r for the second K) of Turkish origin, but I 
believe it to be derived from our feathered neighbours. On 
the sea-coast of S.W. Lancashire, schrike is the local term 
for a tern or sea-swallow, whose cries, especially during the 
breeding season, are of the shrillest. That this name has 
been used for centuries, is evident from Randle Holme's 
reference, vide his Academic of Armoury cmd Blazon^ pub- 
lished in 1688 (book ii. chap. 3). *' Schryke (pronounced 
hard) is but an old name for the Daker hen," a bird whose 
coarse guttural cluck is well known. 

H. Ecroyd Smith. 

The saying, " to overrun the constable," as understood at 
the present day, has varied in meaning since its original was 
first penned upwards of two hundred years ago. Butler has — 
»* Quoth Hudibras, » Friend Ralph, thou hast 
Out-run the constable at last. * " 

- Hudibras i part i, canto iii. 
Jhe literal meaning of which is — ^To trespass beyond the 
bounds of common sense, or truth. The common expres- 
sion, " to smell a rat," may also be accounted of respectable 
antiquity. For examples, see B. Jonson*s Tale of a Tub, 
act Iv. 8. 3 ; and Butler's Hudibras, part i, canto i. The 
import 01 this is the same now as then. 

J. Perry. 

Effigy of Tom Paine (Vol. iii. 19). — A. similar feel- 
ing to that shown at Faversham, displaying the utter de- 
testation in which the infidel was held, appears to have 
pervaded the good folks of Waltham Abbey. In 1792,. 
Paine*s effigy was publicly burnt in the market-place of this 
town. I can plamly perceive the reason why the above- 
named towns expressed their repugnance to the author of 
The Rights of Alan, in the same manner. Faversham and 
Waltham Abbey were then, and for years subsequently, 
closely allied to each other, each containing a Royal 
Gunpowder Factory. For several years a portion of 
the material used in the manufacture of gunpowder at 
Waltham Abbey was transported from Faversham, by sloop, 
to Bow Creek, and from thence by barge to Waltham, so 
that communications between the two factories were con- 
tinuous. Therefore, whatever special subject engrossed the 
attention of the workmen at one place, the same would 
assuredly meet the full sjrmpathy of brother workmen at the 
other. 

Waltham Abbey, J. Perry. 

Book Inscriptions (Vol. iii. 32). — I have seen the last 
line of the first inscription quoted by F. E. I. S., varied 
thus— 

" And Christ is my salvation," 

The subjoined is inserted in a copy of Dryden*s Miscellanies 
(Vol. iv., Tonson, 17 16), in my possession. A sublime 
effusion, certainly ! 

•» William Cave's is my name, 
And with my pen i write the same ; 
The rose is red,* the grass is green, 
The days are spent which i have seen : 
If any won this book doth find, 
I hope they wont be so unkind. 
Butt lett me have my book again, 
For here doth stand the owners name, 

William Caves." [1755.] 

J. Perry. 

* The writer here probably had in mind the once popular rhyme — 
*" The rote it red, the violet blue," 8cc. 



Popular Rhymes (Vol. iii 31).— An old Eaton (co. 
Norfolk) friend of mine, says the following was &miiiarly 
known in the above locality some forty years ago : — 

"Monday's child is fair of face ,* 
Tuesday's child is fuU of grace ; 
Wednesday's child is full of woe ; 
Thursday's child has far to go ; 
Friday's child is sour and sad ; 
Saturday's child is welcome home ; 
Sunday's child is a gentleman." (Jkr.) 

The Scotch version, in a literary point of view, is superior 
to this ; yet, I think, both merit preservation. To the best 
of my belief I have met with a similar jingle in an old 
medical, or midwifery work. 

Waltham Abbey, J, Perry. 

Hoax (Vol. iii. 9, 21). — It is not improbable that this 
word now in common use was employed long before Dr. 
Johnson's time, only disguised in its orthography. Richard 
Head, in his *'Art of Wheedling," lamo, 1634, p. 254, 
writes : ** The mercer cries, was ever a man so hocus'd." 
So that hoax, or, as it was originally written " hocus," is 
any species of dexterous imposition, and which is generally 
adinitted to be a corruption of Hoc est corpus. Its origin, 
however, is uncertain. Hocus, pocus, is a very common 
epithet, applied to a juggler's trick, or cheat. Junius, 
another etymologist, derives it from the Welsh hocced, a 
cheat, and pocus, a bag, applicable to the machinery by 
which a juggler performs his tricks. « This gift of hocus- 

pocussing, and of disguising matters, is surprising." 

L'Estrange. Dr. Tillotson makes use of hoc est corpus 
with reference to the Romish sacramental wafer. 

Waltham Abbey, W. Winters. 



Correspondents who reply to guertes would oblige by rt/em'nffio 
the volusne and page where such queries are to befoun^. To omit 
this gives us very unnecessary trouble, 

S. P. ^.— The cognizance of the Burght, Earls of Ulster was a 
dragon sedant, sable corned, or with the inscription, " Ex comitatn 
de Ulster.'* 

/)<?//«. — Pepvs was Secretary to the Admiralty in the time of 
Charles II. We have never understood that he was anything of a 
Herald. Monta^ says of him, " But I should imagine from the 
heraldic part ot the drawings, that Pepys, or whosoever it was that 
made the designs (for his folio book on vellum), was little conversant 
with heraldry.^' 

D.B, rVorhJ. ^The death of the Hon. Lady Mary Katharine 
Doughty is recorded in the Times obituary of x6th ult. Lady 
Doughty died at Tichboume Park, Hants, on December 12. She 
is described in the Times, as the daughter of James, 9th Lord 
Arundel! of Wardour, and widow of Sir Edward Doughtr, Bart. 
The declaration of this lady in articulo mortis, was that the claimant 
IS not Roger Charles Tichbome. 

Zi/^rfl. — Pope's remark occurs in one of his letters, "What 
should one road for ? For ! why to know facts.*' 

R. /?.— London wa^ in the hands of Louis of France in zaz6. The 
Imperial Crown of England with the rest of the regalia wer« con- 
signed to the crucible on the supreme power parsing into the hands 
ofCromwell. The Scottish regalia would have shared the same fate. 
but were concealed under the pulpit of Dunotter, and are now saS 
within the iron grating at Edinburgh Castle. 

..J',^' (.Liverpool). —Surname and Simame were not originally 
identical. Surname was the name of the sire or progenitor. Snrnamo 
is nomen supra nomen additum. Though according to modem usase 
sirnamo and surname be the same, it was not so ab initio. Every 
simame was a sumame, but every surname was not a simam& W\\ 
is, nomen patris additum propria. 



NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archxology 
and generally from any intelligent reader who maybe in possession 
of facts, histoncal or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be aflized the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Office, XT, Ato Maria-lane^ EC. 
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OUR SCANDINAVIAN ANCESTORS. 

The subjoined article was printed in No. 18, of the first 
▼olame of Good Words. Should you deem it of sufficient 
interest, I shall be glad if you will give it a place in the 
Antiquary. 

I. C. S. 

Few subjects possess greater interest for the British race 
than the Scandinavian North, with its iron-bound rampart 
of wave-lashed rocks, ils deeply-indented fiords, bold cliffs, 
rocky promontories, abrupt headlands, wild skerries, crags, 
rock-ledges and caves— all alive with gulls, puffins, and 
kittiwakes ; and, in short, the general and striking pictur- 
csqueness of its scenery, to say nothing of the higher human 
interest of its stirring history, and the rich treasures of its 
grand old literature. 

The British race has been called Anglo-Saxon ; made up, 
however, as it is, of many elements — ancient Briton, Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Dane, Norman, and Scandinavian — the latter 
predominates so largely over the others, as to prove by 
evidence, external and internal, and not to be gainsaid, that 
the Scandinavians are our true progenitors. 

The Germans are a separate branch of the same great 
Gothic family, industrious, but very unlike us in many 
respects. The degree of resemblance and affinity may be 
settled by styling them honest, but unenterprising, inland 
friends, whose ancestors and ours were first cousins upwards 
of a thousand years ago. 

To the old Northmen, hailing from the sea-board of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, may be traced the germs 
of all that is most characteristic of the modern Briton, 
whether personal, social, or national. The configuration of 
the land, and the numerous arms of the sea with which the 
north-west of Europe is indented, necessitated boats and 
seamanship. From these coasts the Northmen — whether 
bent on piratical plundering expeditions, or peacefully seek- 
ing refuge from tjrrannical oppression at horiie — sallied forth 
in their frail barques or skiffs, which could live in the wildest 
sea, visiting and settling in many lands. We here mention, 
in geographical order, Normandy, England, Scotland, 
Orkney, Shetland, Faroe, and Iceland. Wherever they 
hare been, they have left indelible traces behind them, 
these ever getting more numerous and distinct as we go 
northwards. 

The preponderance of the direct Scandinavian element in 



the language itself has been shown by Dean Trench, who 
states that, of a hundred English words, sixty come from the 
Scandinavian, thirty from the Latin, five from the Greek, 
and five from other sources. 

In Scotland many more Norse words, which sound quite 
foreign to an English ear, yet linger amongst the common 
people ; while, as in England, £e original Celtic inhabi- 
tants were driven to the west before the Northmen, who 
landed on the east. In certain districts of the Orkneys a 
corrupt dialect of Norse was spoken till recently, and the 
Scandinavian type of features is there often to be met with. 

The Norse language is still understood and frequently 
spoken in Shetland, where the stalwart, manly forms of the 
fishermen, the characteristic prevalence of blue eyes and 
light flaxen hair, the universal observance of the Norse 
Yule, and many other old-world customs, together with the 
oriental, and almost affecting regard paid to the sacred rites 
of hospitality on the part of the islanders, all plainly tell 
their origin. The language of the Faroe islanders is a 
dialect of the Norse, approaching Danish, and peculiar to 
themselves. It is called Faroese. The peaceful inhabi- 
tants not onlv resemble, but are Northmen. 

In Iceland we have pure Norse, as imported from Nor- 
way in the ninth century, the lone northern sea having 
guarded it, and many other interesting features, from those 
modifications to which the Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish 
have been subjected by neighbouring Teutonic or German 
influences. This language, the parent, or, at least, the 
oldest and purest form of the various Scandinavian dialects 
with w^ich we are acquainted, has been at different times 
named Donsk, Tunga, Norraena, or Norse, but latterly it 
has been simply called Icelandic, because peculiar to that 
island. 

The language, history, and literature of our ancestors 
having been thus preserved in the north, we are thereby 
enabled to revisit the past, read it in the light of the present, 
and make both subservient for good in4he future. 

Our first authentic particulars regarding the ancient 
Britons are derived from Julius Caesar, whose landing on the 
southern portion of our island, and hard-won battles, were 
but transient and doubtful successes. The original inhabi- 
tants were Celts from France and Spain ; but, as we learn 
from him, these had long before been driven into the 
interior and western portion of the island by Belgians, who 
crossed the sea, made good their footing, settled on the east 
and south-eastern shores of England, and were now known 
as Britons. With these Caesar had to do. The intrepid 
bravery of the well-trained and regularly-disciplined British 
warriors commanded respect, and left his soldiers but little 
to boast of. The Roman legions never felt safe unless 
within their entrenchments, and, even there, were somfetimes 
surprised. 

Our British institutions and national characteristics were 
not adopted from any quarter, completely moulded and 
finished, as it were, but exhibit everywhere the vitality of 
growth and progress, slow but sure. Each new element or 
useful suggestion, from whatever source derived, has been 
tested and modified before being allowed to take root and 
form part of the constitution. The germs have been de- 
veloped in our own soil. * 

Thus to the Romans we can trace our municipal institu- 
tions—subjection to a central authority, controlling the 
rights of individuals. To the Scandinavians we can as 
distinctly trace that principle of personal liberty which 
resists absolute control, and sets limits — such as Magna 
Charta — to the undue exercise of authority in governors. 
These two opposite tendencies, when unitied, like the cen- 
tri pedal and centrifugal forces, keep society revolving peace- 
fully and securely in its orbit around the sun of truth. When 
severed, tyranny, on' the one hand, or democratic licence, 
on the other— both alike removed from freedom— must 
result, sooner or later, in instability, confusion, and anarchy. 
France affords us an example of the one, and America of 
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the other. London is not Britain in the sense that Paris is 
France ; while Washington has d^enerated into a mere 
cockpit for Nprth and South. 

From the feudal system of the Normans, notwithstanding 
its abuses, we hare derived the safe tenure and transmission 
of land, with protection and security for all kinds of pro- 
perty. British law has been the growth of a thousand 
years, and has been held in so much respect that even our 
revolutions have been legally conducted, and presided over 
by the staid majesty of justice. Were more evidences 
wanting to show that the Scandinavian element is actually 
the backbone of the British race— contributing its superiority, 
physical and moral, its indomitable strength and energy of 
character — we would simply mention a few traits of resem- 
blance which incontestably prove that *' the child is father to 
the man.** 

The old Scandinavian possessed an innate love of truth ; 
much earnestness ; respect and honour for woman ; love of 
personal freedom ; reverence, up to the light that was in 
nim, for sacred things ; great self-reliance, combined with 
energy of will to dare and do ; perseverance in overcoming 
obstacles, whether by sea or land ; much self-denial, and 
great powers of endurance under given circumstances. 
These qualities, however, existed along with a pagan thirst 
for war and contempt of death, which was courted on the 
battle-field that the warrior might rise thence to Valhalla. 

To illustrate the love of freedom, even in thought, which 
characterizes the race, it can be shown that, while the Celtic 
nations fell an easy prey to the degrading yoke of Romish 
superstition, spreading abroad its deadly miasma from the 
south, the Scandinavian nations, even when for a time 
acknowledging its sway, were never bound hand and foot by 
it, but had minds of their own, and sooner or later broke 
their fetters. 

Perhaps the two most striking outward resemblances 
between Britons and Scandinavians may bt found in their 
maritime skill, and in their powers of planting colonies, and 
governing themselves by free institutions, representative par- 
liaments, and trial by jury. 

The Norse rover — bred to the sea, matchless in skill, 
daring, loving adventure and discovery, and with any 
amount of pluck — is the true type of the British tar. In 
Jight crafts, the Northmen could run into shallow creeks, 
cross the North Sea, or boldly push off to face the storms of 
the open Atlantic. These old Vikings were seasoned 
"salts " from their very childhood — "creatures native and 
imbued unto the element ; " neither in peace nor war, on 
land nor sea, did they fear anything but fear. In them we 
see the forerunners of the buccaneers, and the ancestors of 
those naval heroes, voyagers, and discoverers — those Drakes 
and Dampiers, Nelsons and Dundonalds, Cooks and Frank- 
lins, who have won for Britain the proud title of sovereign 
of the seas — a title which she is still ready to uphold against 
idl comers. 

In Shetland, we still find the same skilled seamanship. 
And the same light open boat, like a Norwegian yawl ; 
indeed, planks for building skiffs are generally all imported 
from Norway, prepared and ready put together. There the 
peace-loving fishermen, in pursuit of their perilous calling, 
sometimes venture sixty miles off to sea, losing sight of all 
land, except perhaps the highest peak of their island homes 
left dimly peering just above the horizon-line. Sometimes 
ihey are actually driven, by stress of weather, within sight 
of the coast of Norway, and yet the loss of a skiff in the 
open sea, however high the waves run, is a thing quite un- 
known to the skilled Shetlander. The buoyancy of the skiff 
(from this word we have ship and skipper) is something won- 
derful. Its high bow and stern enable it to ride and rise 
over the waves like a sea-duck, although its chance of 
living seems almost as little and as perilous as that of the 
dancing shallop or mussel-shell we see whelmed in the 
ripple. Its preservation, to the onlooker from the deck of 
A large vessel, often seems miraculous. It is the practice, in 



encountering the stormy blasts of the North Sea, to lower the 
lug-sail on the approach of every billow, so as to ride its 
crest with bare mast, and to raise it again as the skiff 
descends into the more sheltered trough of the ware. By 
such constant manoeuvering, safety is secured and progress 
made. When boats are lost— and such tragedies frequently 
occur, sometimes leaving poor widows lonely, and at one 
fell swoop bereft of husband, father, and brothers, for the 
crews are generally made up of relatives — it is generally 
when, mastered by strong currents between the islands, 
which neither oar nor sail can stem, they are carried among 
skerries and rocks. Such losses are always on the coasts — 
never at sea. 

( )f the Scandinavian powers of colonizing : there is ample 
evidence of their having settled in Shetland, Orkney, and on 
our coasts, long before those great outgoings of which we 
have authentic historical records. To several of these latter 
we shall briefly advert, viz., the English, Russian, Icelandic. 
American, and Norman. 

We may first mention that, in remote ages, this race 
swept across Europe from the neighbourhood of the region 
now called Circassia, lying between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, to the shores of the Baltic, settling on the north- 
west coast of Europe. Their traditions, and numerous 
Eastern customs, allied to the Persians and the inhabitants of 
the plains of Asia Minor in old Homeric days, which they 
brought along with them, all go to confirm their Eastern 
origin. Nor did they rest here, but, thirsting for adventure 
in these grim, warrior ages, sallied forth as pirates or set- 
tlers, sometimes both, and. as we shall now see, made their 
power and influence felt in every country of Europe, from 
Lapland to the Mediterranean. 

They invaded England, and founded the kingdoms of 
South, West, and East Seaxe, East Anglia, Mercia, Deira, 
and Beniicia ; thus overrunning and fixing themselves in the 
land, from Devonshire to north of the Humber. From 
the mixture of these, with the previous Belgian settlers and 
original inhabitants, we have tne Anglo-Saxon race. The 
Jutes who settled in Kent were from Jutland. In A.D. 787, 
the Danes ravaged the coast, beginning with Dorsetshire; 
and, continuing to swarm across the sea, soon spread them- 
selves over the whole country. They had nearly mastered it 
all, when Alfred ascended the throne in ^71. At length, in 
A.D. 1017, Canute, after much hard fighting, did master it, 
and England had Danish kings from that period till the 
Saxon line was restored in 1042. 

In the year A.D. 862, the Scandinavian Northmen esta- 
blished the Russian empire, and played a very important part 
in the management of its affairs even after the subsequent 
infusion of the Sclavonic element. In the *• M6moires de la 
Soci6t6 Royale des Antiquaires du Nord," published at 
Copenhagen, we find that, of the fifty names of those com- 
posing Ingor's embassy to the Greek Emperor at Con- 
stantinople, in the year a.d 994, only three were Sclavic and 
the rest Northmen — names that occur in the Sagas, such as 
Ivar,.Vigfast, Eylff, Grim, Ulf, Erode, Asbrand, &c. The 
Greeks called them Russians, and Frankish writers simply 
Northmen. 

In the year a.d. 863, Naddodr, a Norwegian, discovered 
Iceland. 

In A.D. 874, Ingolf with his followers, many of whom 
were related to the first families in Norway, fleeing from the 
tyranny of Harold Harfagra, began its colonization, which 
was completed during a space of sixty years. They esta- 
blished a flourishing republic, appointed magistrates, and 
held their Althing, or national annual assembly, at Thing- 
valla. Thus, in this distant volcanic island of the Northern 
Sea, the old Danish language was preserved unchanged for 
centuries ; while, in the various eddas, were embodied 
those folk songs and folk myths, and, in the sagas, those 
historical tales and legends of an age at once heroic and 
romantic, together with that folk lore which still forms the 
staple of all our old favourite nursery tales, and was brought 
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with them from Europe and the East by the first settlers.* 
All these, as well as the productions of the Icelanders 
themselves, are of great nistorical and literary value. 
They have been carefully edited and published, at Copen- 
hagen, by eminent Icelandic, Danish, and other anti- 
quaries. We would refer to the writings of MiiUer, 
Magnuson, Rafn, Rask, Eyricksson, Turfaeus, and others. 
Laing has translated " The Heimskringla," the great 
historical saga of Snorre Sturleson, into English. Various 
■other translations and accounts of these singularly in- 
teresting eddas, sagas, and ballads, handed down by the 
Scalds and Sagamen are to be met with ; but by far the 
best analysis, with translated specimens, is that contained 
in Howitt's «* Literature of the North of Europe." We 
would call attention, in passing, to the edda, consisting of 
the original series of tragic poems from which the German 
" Niebelungenlied " has been derived, as a marvellous 

S reduction, absolutely unparalleled in ancient or modern 
iterature, for power, simplicity, and heroic grandeur. 

Christianity was established in Iceland in the year 1 000. 
Fifty-seven years later, Isleif, Bishop of Skaliiolt, first 
introduced the art of writing the Roman alphabet, thus 
enabling them to fix oral lessons of history and song ; for 
the Runic characlers previously in use were chiefly em- 
ployed for monimients and memorial inscriptions, and were 
carved on wood-staves, on stone or metal. On analysis, 
these rude letters will be found to be crude forms and 
abridgments of the Greek or Roman alphabet. We have 
identified them all, with the exception of a few letters, and 
are quite satisfied on this point, so simple and obvious is it, 
although we have not previously had our attention directed 
to the fact. 

Snorre Sturleson was perhaps one of the most learned 
and remarkable men that Iceland has produced. 

In 1264, through fear and fraud, the island submitted to the 
rule of Haco, King of Norway— he who died at Kirkwall, 
after his forces were routed by the Scots at the battle of 
Largs. In 1^,87, along with Norway, it became subject to 
Denmark. In 1529 a printing press was established ; and 
in 1550 the Lutheran Reformation was introduced into the 
island — the form of worship which is still retained. 

'True to the instinct of race, the early settlers in Iceland 
did not remain inactive, but looked westward, and found 
scope for their hereditary maritime skill in the discovery and 
colonizing of Greenland. They also discovered Helluland 
(Newfoundland), Markland (Nova Scotia), and Vineland 
(New England). They were also acquainted with American 
land, which they called Hvitramannaland (the land of the 
white men), thought to have been North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. We have read authentic records of 
these various vovages, extending from a.d. 877 to a.d. 1347. 
The names of the principal navigators are (xunnbiorn, Eric 
the Red, Biame, Leif, Thorwald, &c. But the most dis« 
tinguished of thesfe American discoverers is Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, an Icelander, '< whose genealogy," says Rafn, 
'* is carried back, in the old northern annals, to Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Scottish and Irish ancestors, some of 
them of royal blood.'* With singular interest we also read 
that, <* in a.d. 1266, some priests at Gardar, in Greenland, 
set on foot a voyage of discovery to the Arctic regions of 
America. An astonomical observation proves that this 
tpok place through Lancaster Sound and Barrow's Strait to 
the latitude of Wellington's Channel " 

When Colli mbus visited Iceland, in a.d. 1467, he may 
have obtained confirmation of his theories as to the ex- 
istence of a great continent in the west ; for these authentic 
records prove the discovery and colonization of America by 
the Northmen from Iceland upwards of five hundred years 
before he rediscovered it. 



The Norman outgoing is the last we shall here allude to* 
In A.D. 876 the Northmen, under Rollo, wrested Nor- 
mandy from the Franks; and from thence, in a.d. 1065, 
William, sprung from the same stock, landed at Hastings, 
vanquished Harold, and is known to this day as the Con- 
queror of England. It was a contest of Northmen with 
Northmen. 

To Scandinavia we must look for the germs of that 
spirit of enterprise which has peopled America, raised an 
Indian empire, and colonized Australia, and which has 
bound together as one, dominions on which the sun never 
sets ; all, too, either speaking, or fast acquiring, a noble 
language, which bids fair one day to become universal. 
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• For these last wewonld refer to Thorpe's '•Yulctide Stories," 
Dasent's " Popular Talps from the Norse," and to our own nunerjr 
lore. 



CESAR'S lANDING-PLACK 

(Vol. iii. 5.) 

I READ Sir G. B. Airy's essays in ^^ Archaologia (v. xxxiv. 
& xxxix.) in July, and trusting to my memory and a few 
note-book jottings and references in writing the above, late in 
December, fell into the grave error of imagining .1 difference 
as to the time of high-water at Dover between Sir George 
and the almanacs ; for which carelessness I beg pardon 
of Sir Greorge, and the Editor and readers of the Antiquary, 
The law of tidal flux and reflux, in relation to the times of 
high and low water, off the north and east coast of Thanet, 
which I observe in the autumn differing somewhat from 
that which obtains at Dover, misled )ne. At Margate, the 
tide, when low and rising, sets towards London ; and soon 
after high water on shore sets the other way, towards the 
North Foreland. At Ramsgate, the tide alter rising about 
three hours sets north-east, towards Broadstairs, and con- 
tinues in that direction from six to seven hours ; then, about 
three hours after it has begun to fall, it turns and flows 
towards Deal. Caesar, then, had he come first to the Rams- 
gate coast, would have beencarried by the tide, about 3 p.m., 
on the third or fourth day before full moon, towards Deal, 
if all Sir George's premises be correct. But he assumes 
that by " oestum secundum," Caesar meant a tide that carried 
him sdong to his landing-place. Mr. Long says, it means 
only high water sufficient to float off his ships ; he might 
have added, to enable them, on a rock-bound coast, to 
approach the shore with safety. " Of the stream he could 
know nothing; '* and even recent observers, with far more 
scientific knowledge than Caesar, have erred with regard to 
the tide. ** Dr. Cardwell, who appears to have paid much 
attention to the tides off Folkstone, thought he had good 
grounds for maintaining that near shore the flood-tide would 
make as early as three o'clock, and might very well have 
carried Caesar eastwards towards Deal;" and Dr. Guest's 
own observations at Folkstone strongly corroborate those of 
Dr. Cardwell. (Archceol. yournaly xxi. 233.) Halley, an 
able astronomer, " was confident the tide would carnr Caesar 
towards Deal." The deceased emperor, Naooleon In. with, 
it may be presumed, the best French marine lights to steer 
by, struck on the same rock : arguing that the current of the 
rising tide must have carried Caesar's fleet towards Deal. 
•' Historie de Jules C6sar,'" tom. ii. 154 (40 ed. Paris, 1865). 
*' On sait que la'mer produit dans la Alanche en s'^levant 
ou s'abissant deux courants alternalifs, I'un dirig^ de I'ouest 
k Test appel^ flot^ ou courant de la maree montante, Tautre 
dirigd cie Test k Touest, nommd jusant^ ou courant de la 
mar^e descendante," and Caesar's fleet on the sixth day 
before full moon, starting somewhat later in the afternoon 
than usually supposed, was *' poussee depuis Douvres par le 
courant de la mar^e montante,*' which, "en obligeant h, 
chercher le point de deharquefnent au nord de Dotevres^ 
constituela plus forte pr^somption th^orique en faveur de 
Deal.*' Caesar then, wno knew nothing about tidal streams, 
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was probably mistaken if he thought that the stream was in 
the same direction as the wind. The latter affects the surface 
water, at Dover especially, owing to local causes. ** Winds," 
says Admiral Beechey, "greatly affect the time of turn 
of the stream.** And in Calver's report of observations, 
reduced by Admiral Smyth, I read, *'The maximum 
velocity of the flood-tide varies greatlv^ from 7200 to 12,000 
feet per hour." *« The duration of the flood-stream is verj' 
vnria Die. The time of turning depends somewhat on locality. 
This degree of precision is all that can be obtained, since 
the prevailing winds are known to have great influence on 
the surface-water, from local peculiarities. It also appears 
that the turn is sooner to the east of Dover than to the west, 
still, not differing more than an hour in that confined gorge 
of the Channel." My own belief, based, however, on ex- 
perience not very recent, in sailing and rowing in die 
Channel, is that the direction of the tide may be overlooked 
in a fair or moderately strong wind. Again, Dr. Guest, in 
th: able essay in ^t ArchctoL journal {xxi. 220-242), which 
all interested in this question should read carefully, argues 
that the immense changes on the coasts of Sussex and Kent 
since Caesar's time, which are probably such that the line of 
coast is considerably altered, and where now there is land, 
as over 50,000 acres in Romney Marshes, there then was 
sea ; and where now there is deep sea, as in the Downs, 
there may have been land ; and the estuary of the Wantsum 
being closed up, may probably have produced changes, if 
not in the tide, at least in the inshore currents. Mr. Airy 
assures us that he has taken all these suspected causes of 
change of the tidal hours into account ; but if the tide is so 
uniformly regular as he supposes, and is not affected by 
form of coast and of sea-bottom, which latter also may 
have changed greatly in 2000 years, how can the remarkable 
differences in the turn of tide at different points of the coast 
be accounted for ? At Dover, there is very little difference 
between the time of the turn of the tide to the west close in 
shore and some miles out ; but close in shore off Hastings 
the stream turns to the west two hours earlier than at five 
miles out. The crossing of tides from the Atlantic and 
North seas, the continued prevalence of high winds, changes 
of atmospheric temperature and pressure, may all produce 
temporary changes in the tide. (** Atlas of Physical Geog." 
by Petermann and Milner, p. 39.) The tide is supposed 
to flow generally one way on both sides of the Channel, yet 
a remarkable exception is mentioned by Napoleon : — ** Le 
courant qui du cdt6 de I'Angleterre entra!ne un batiment 
vers Test, sur la cdt6 de Boulogne Tentraine au contraire 
vers la Somme." And an eminent French astronomer, 
Arago, after remarking that the rise of the tide at Acapulco 
is only a fourth of the rise at the Madeleine, that there are 
differences of 2J and 4J hours between the times of high 
water at ports only a short distance from each other, and 
that, too, on a coast, the western coast of America, where 
the ocean stretches out in full freedom, where there are not 
many narrow arms of the sea, and that an interval of three 
hours elapses between the time of high water at Payta and 
that at Callao, declares, "on ne pourra soutenir que la 
question des mar^s soit ^puis^e, malgr6 les beaux travaux 
des geometres dont nous avons rendu compte. II faut 
encore expliquer de quelle mani^re des obstacles invisibles, 
les inegalit^s du fond de la mer agissent sur la vitesse des 
vagues, et sur leur hauteur." (** Astronomic Pop.'* tom. iv. 
p. 113.) And Dr. Guest says, after summarizing the 
enormous changes on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, 
** "What effect these changes would have on the inshore cur- 
rents I believe no one can tell. The laws which regulate 
tlie^e currents are to the last degree perplexing. They 
evidently depend on complex causes, and cannot be treated 
as mere corollaries to the law which regulates the great 
tide-drift in mid-channel. No one, by the mere aid of cal- 
culation, can say for how long a time the tide will run on a 
given day, at a given place, on the coast of the English 
Channel.** 
Can it then be affirmed with absolute certainty that on 



the day of Caesar's landing the tide carried him away from 
Deal ? that for him to have first attempted Dover, and then 
to have landed at Walmer or Deal is absolutely impossible ? 
I, for one, cannot think so, and trust the question will not 
be considered as already settled, but will be fairly discussed 
in the pages of the Antiquary, 

Francis T. Leachman, M.A. 

20, Compton Terrace^ Highbury, N, 
January' 21. 

P.S. Captain Maury, in the "Physical Geography of the 
Sea," mentions numerous rotatory streams in the Engh'sh 
Channel, which occur mostly between the outer extremities 
of the channel -tide, and the stream of the oceanic or parent- 
wave ; and which are to be accounted for by streams acting 
obliquely upon each other ; of which Admiral Beechey has 
given illustrative diagrams. (Phil. Trans. 185 1, pt. ii. p. 
703.) Observation of the effect of these cross currents, and 
of that of the winds upon the surface water, and apparent 
flow of the tide) might be made by any who will be visiting 
the coast in the summer, and taken just before new or full 
moon would help to determine the question whether the 
tide must have carried Caesar westward. 

" The Lords of Mysrewle," or •« King of Christ- 
mas." — The account of this old Christmas custom being 
still kept up at St. John's Gate, ClerkenweU, is very inte- 
resting, ana I think many of your readers, as well as myself, 
would be gratified if your correspondent would kindly give 
the full description of this old pageant from the *' Chronicle 
of the Grey Friars," a book wnicn is not in everyone's pos- 
session. 

It was formerly a custom much in rogue at Oxford, and 
an account of the manner in which it was there kept np in 
some of the colleges is interesting. Antony k Wood de- 
scribes it at Merton College, where the last who was elected 
to the office of King of Christmas, or Lord of Misrule, was 
Mr. Jasper Heywood, in the reign of Queen Mary. He 
says, " that custom had been as ancient, for aueht that I 
know, as the cc^ege itself, and the election of them after 
this manner. On Uie 19th of November, being the vigil of 
St. Edmund, king and martyr, letters under Seal were 
pretended to have been brought from some place beyond sea 
for the election of a King of Christmas, or Misrule, some- 
times called with us of the aforesaid college (Merton) Rex 
faborum. The said letter being put into the hands of the 
bachelor^fellows, they brought them.into the hall that night, 
and standing, sometimes walking round the fire, there read- 
ing the contents of them, would choose the senior fellow 
that had not yet borne that office, whether he was a doctor 
of divinity, law, or physic, and being so elected, had power 
put into his hands of punishing all misdemeanours done in 
the time of Christmas, either by imposing exercises on the 
juniors, ox putting into the stocks at the end of the hall any 
of the servants, with other punishments that were sometimes 
very ridiculous. He had always a chair provided for him, 
and would sit in grea^ state when any speeches were spoken 
or justice to be executed, and so this his authority would 
continue till Candlemas, or much about the time that the 
Ignis Regentiunt was celebrated in that college" (Wood's 
Annals. Vol. ii. p. 136). 

Warton, in his *• Histoiy of English Poetiy, ** thus refers to 
the same custom as prevailing at Trinity College, Oxford. 
*' In an audit book of Trinity College, I think for the year 

1559, 1 find the following disbursement : — 

2^ t. d. 

Pro apparatu in commdia Andrict vu ix iv 

Pro prandis Principis Natalicii eodem tempwes . xiii ix 
Pro refectione prafectorum et doctorum majis 
illustrium cum Bursariis prandentium tem^ 
pore comadiee iv CO vii 

That is to say, for dresses and scenes in acting Terence's 
Andria ; for the dinner of the Christmas- Prince^ and for 
the entertainment of the heads of the Colleges, and the most 
eminent doctors dining with the bursars or treasurers at the 
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time of acting the comedy, twelve pounds three shillinEs 
and eight pence." 

"The Birailar custom of electing a Ckrittmo! Lard,oi 
Lord af MitruU, also prevailed at St. John's College, 
Ozlbrd," layi Antony i Wood, "which custom continued 
till ihe refonnation of religion, and then that producing 
Faritanism, and Furitaaism Pres1>ylery, the professon of it 
looked upon such laadable and ingenious cnstoms as popish, 
diabolical, and anli- Christian. Griffin Higgs, of St. John'si 
wrote a (rue and faithful relation of the rising and fall of 
Thomas Tooker, prince of Alha Fortunaia, lord of St. 
John's, with the occurrents which happened throughout 
his whole dominion. In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
rrign, John Case, iderwards Doctor of Physic and a noted 
phflosopher, did with great credit undergo that office. 
When the said Tooker was elected 'Prince,' he assumed 
tbeae titles, viz. : ■ the most magniHcent and renowned 
Thomas, by the favour of Fortune, Prince of Alba Fortunata, 
Lord of St. John's, High Regent of the Hall, Duke of St. 
Giles, Marquess of Magdalens, Langrave of the Grove, 
Count Palatine of the Cloisters, Chief Bayline of Beaumont, 
High Ruler of Rome, Master of the Manor of Walton, 
GovemcT of Gloucester Green, sole Commander of all titles, 
tonnuments, and tdumphs, Snjierintendent in all solem- 
nities whatsoever." (WtHxi's Athense, Oxan, vol. iL c. 153.) 
All the places mentioned are on the north aide of Oxford, 
near St. John's College, and where most of the property of 
the College is situated, that is, St. Giles, Magdalens, 
Beanmont, the manor of Walton, Gloucester Green and 
Rome, "which was a piece of land so called near the end of 
the walk on the ntnth side of Oxford." 

Ifany of your readers can give other iliustration or accou 
of this cnrious old custom, in either ancient or modem tinu 
it will be very desirable. 

J. P. Eaxwakbk, B.A., F.S.A. 

Uerton Call. Oxford. 

Ikon Implements at Kings Sedoemook. — If the 
following is admissable into yout column of "Querie 
•hall ieel obliged if you can find space for it. 

Whilst on a visit to Somerton, Somersetshire, some time 




,t Kings Sedgemoor. On proceeding thither, I foond that 
everal doiens had been found at a depth of about four feet 
a deepening a drain ; they were lying about in all directions, 
.nd were much corroded ; some so much so as to fall to 
lieces after having been exposed for some lime to the air. 
The horseshoes' differed somewhat from the modern form, 
but among them were found several iron implements, of one 
of which the sketch enclosed gives an accurate idea. Two 
others were more imperfect than the one I selected to take 
away with me, and one differed from it in having apparently 
been formed by riveting the upper into the lower or horse- 
shoe-like part, instead of welding, but all were so extremely 
friable from rust as hardly to bear handling. It wiU be seen 
from the sketch that it much rfsembles a horseshoe, with a 
-like appendage standing about two inches from it, but 
lere are no mgns of nail-holes. I have not been able to 
^nceive any use to which these things could have been 

S plied, and shall feel obliged if anybody can suggest any ; 
ey are evidently of very great age, as the soil in which they 
were found is of a peaty nature, favourable to their preserva- 
tion, and the 'specimen I have before me is almost eaten 
away with rost. 

The drain &om which they were dug up runs at right 
angles to the river Cary, and joins it at a point where was 
an ancient ford. I was informed by a gentleman of the 
ndghbonrhood that a tradition says, that a part of the Duke 
of Monmonth's army crossed the river at this ford after it* 
defeat. J. A. CossiNS. 

Oknahehtal Scitlptdres from "Mar's Worx," 
Stiruno. — The sculptures represented by the accom- 
panying sketches are two of the ornamental stone carvings 
which are to be seen on Ihe ruined castle of the Earl of 
Mar, at Stirling, North Britain, called "Mar's Work," 
from the Norse word Virti, a fortification. This structure 
contains many curious sculptures, mostly of an heraldic 
character or of devices relating thereto. The edifice is 
supposed to occupy the site of the Franciscan Convent 
erected by James IV. in 1494. It was built in 1370 from 
the materials of Cambuskenneth Abbey. Some doubt 
seems to exist as to whether it was ever completed. The 
Iront wall, which contains two inscriptions, Is still tolerably 
entire. A third inscription is placed on the top of the 
inside of the principal entrance. These are ; — • 



PRAS 



LVKAJU3 OH THIS LVGINO, 



One of the drawings consists of a not ungraceful combina- 
tion of the letters I i R interlaced with the Arabic 
numerial 6 ; the whole ensigned with what must evidently 
be intended for an imperial crown — the monogram of 




s VI. of Scotland and Fiitt of England. Hie other 
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veiy elegant design is composed of the figure of a ialtire> 




or Si. Andrew's Cross, and Ihc Scottish Ihistle projected 
through an impeiial crown. 

J. C. RooBi. 



M. 

Sitange destiny of (he sovereigns who have ruled France 
during one brief century. 

With the eiception of I-ouis XVIII, not one o 
monarchs has ended his life tranquilly in the Tuileries. 

Louis XVI. guillotined. 

Napoleon I. died in exile. 

Napoleon II. died in exile. 

Charles X. died in eiile. 

Louis Philippe died in exile. 

Napoleon III. died in exile. 

La Place de la R£voIulton ! 

Sainte Helene I 

Reichstadt 1 

Holyrood ! 

Claiemont I 

ChislehuTGt I 

When Louis XV. heard the first mnrmor of the • 
be said, gaily — 

"Royalty will last my lime." 

He was right. When the day came Itwl he died, royalty 
truly died with him. Afterwards there were kings in Frani 
but.litile that was royal. 

Poems om Affairs of State {Notes and Queries, 4th 
series, xi, 1).— (l.) I have what seems to he the first vol, 
of the complete edition of this carious Collection, and as it 
appears to differ from that possessed by Mr. Thoms, il may 
perhaps be of some use to describe its peculiarities. My 
vol, is in two parts ; the first of which unfortunately wants 
the title, but m its preface we are told ; — " 'Tis true some 
few of these poems were printed hcfore in loose papers, but 
so mangled that the persons who wrote them would hardly 
have known, much less have owned them, which put a per- 
son on examining them by the originals, or best copies ; and 
thcj- arc here published without any castration, with many 
curious misceUancous poems of the same great men, which 
never before saw the light." 

The Finis is on p. 259, the last piece being " A Satyr 
against ilarriage. By the E. of R," P. j6o is blank ; then 
from p. 261 to the /■iflij, on p. 267, is an " Addenda, in op- 
position to Mr. Dtydcn's Essay on Salyr, 1680," and there 
IS no announcement of a second vol. The title of the 
second part is— "State Poems, continued from the time of 
O. Cromwel to the year i6<)7, written by the greatest wits 
of the age, vii., the Lord Rochester," and eight others 
&e. '■ With several poems in praise of Olivet Cromwcl 
in Latin and English, by Dr. South, Dr. Locke, Sir W. 

C> n. Dr. Crew, Mr. Busby, Slc. Also some miscellany 

poems by the same, never before printed, now carefully ex- 
_._:__] ^^jjjj ijj^ originals, and published without any 



The compiler informs as, that "About four months ago I 
sent into the world a collection of poems on AfFaiis of State 
from the time of Oliver Cromwel to the time of King 
James IL, written by the Duke of Buckingham,'' Ac., which 
" met with good acceptance ; " and he speaks of " the said 
State Poems and this eontinualion." 

From th»e extracts it would seem that part I. of Ibis 
vol. was the first collection of State Poenu with which Ihil 
collector had to do. 

In both parts of my vol. the heading is throughout " Vd. 
i. Poems on State Affairs," and the signatures ore continaed 
from beginning to the end of the vol., The second part,* 
I should have mentioned, is freshly paginated, and ends aa 
p. j64, with " A Ballad on the Fleet." 

(2.) I possess also another 8va vol., which I do not 6nd 
described anywhere, containing State Poem), "tiie title 
has a close resemblance to that of the above coUoction. 
" Miscellaneous works written by his Grace, George, late 
Duke of Buckingham, collected in one volume from the 
original p,ipers, containing," &c. "Also State Poems on 
(he late times, by Mr. Dryden, Sir George Etheridge, ^ 
Fleetwood Sheppard, Mr. Butler, author of 'Hnditaas,' 

Earl of D , Mr. Congreve, Mr. Otway, Mr. Brown, 

Captain Aylofle, &c,, never before printed," &c., &c. 
"London: printed for Sam. Briscoe, and sold by J. Null, 
near Stationers' Hall, i;c>4." The headings coirespond to 
the subjects of each page, and the Stare Poems, which are 
mixed up with Buckingham's Poems and Speeches, extend 
to twenty-six pieces. The preface informs us that sevenl 
of the pieces bad "slipped clandestinely into the Press," 
but full of mistakes, which being now corrected, " they may 
now, in true propriety of speech, he said to be first commu- 
nicated 10 the world. " 

There are three pieces common to these two volumes- 
Buckingham's "Pindaric on Lord Fairfax," "Jo. Haines's 
Ballad upon the Disbanding of the Royal Regiment," and 
" Upon Felton." The first two stanzas of Haines'sballadarc 
in State Poems: (l,) thrown into one; and as to the author- 
ship of the poem on Feitoo, ilie compiler of my vol. (2.) 
observes that the piece is by his compoiier erroneously as- 
signed to George, late Duke of Buckingham, " and yet I 
have seen it ascribed to the Duke in several MS. collections 
of Slate Poems, now in the custody of some curious gentle- 
men, and what is more, printed as such in a misceUanr, 
EuhlisheJ in the year 1692, by Peter Buck." Buck's pub- 
cation does not appear to be noticed elsewhere, but 
probably one of these " MS. collections " is that now in the 
possession of '■ O. B. B.' (2 N. &• Q. 4th series, ix. sji). 



FORFARSHIRE BALLAD. 

Can any one give me the remainder of the ballad referring 
to a marriage of some laird of Balgay, of which I have heard 
the fallowing ? — 

Bonnie Balgay, where the sun sheens aye, 

Bonnie Balgay and Logic, 

O I wad gie a' my hall year's fee 

To be lady o' Balgay and Logie ! 

Balgay he stood on his stair head, 

Drunkard's Revel (Vol. iii. S). — Is the Dnuikard'i 
Revel, by Mudie, of Dundee, printed ? and where is it to be 
found F 
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RuK AND RiDB Livings.— A coachman's wife/of edu- 
cation and intelligence somewhat above her station, \rhom 
I was visiting pastorily some years ago, at Howe-next- 
Brooke, near Norwich, speaking of a clergyman then recently 
deceased, told me that the livmg he had held — one in the 
Chancellor's gift — was a *<Kan and Ride Living." On my 
asking what she meant, she informed me that when one of 
certain livings fell vacant, it was given, as a matter of coarse, 
to the parson who first presented himself to the Chancellor 
to ask for it. Hence, an anxious candidate, hearing of a 
vacancy^ would "run and ride" to see the Chancellor. 
What might be the origin of this strange notion, which I 
doubt not was common among the poorer classes in Nor- 
folk P Was any of our Chancellors in the habit of giving 
any of the livings in his gift to the earUest applicant ? 

FiLMA. 

Author of the '* Rise of Canada."-— I am compiling 
a Biographical Dictionary oi Men of Letters, and should be 
much obliged if you or any of your readers could favour me 
with any particulars relating to the personal history of the 
anthor of the Rise 0/ Canada^ &c. ; what are the titles of 
bis other publications ; and if his name is to be found in any 
published list of hterary characters. 

LiverpojL G. C. POLLOCK. 

[There is an account of this writer in the Biblioifuca Caneulensis, 
by Henry J. Morgan, Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quariesM^openhagen, Ottawa, 1867, as follows :— 

*' KoCTR» CuARUO. — A Canadian historian and journalist. Bom 
in Dundee, Scotland, X4th April, 1819. Studied for the ministry, and 
afterwards lor the medical profession, and gave up both. Served in 
the British army in various parts ot £ngland and her dependencies. 
Left in 184a, and settled at Quebec. From 1849 to 1853 he edited the 
CkronicU ihere. For a short time he was editor of the Gat^tte in the 
same city. In 1854, some friends subscribed sufficient funds to esta- 
blish a daily newspaper, called the Obtervtr^ the editorship of which 
they intrusted to Mr. Roger. [This is not strictly correct, the 
Obterver^ we believe, was Mr. Roger's own paper.] The enterprise 
did not prove .successful, and at the expiration ot ten months the 
publication of the paper ceased. In 1856 he again edited the Gazette^ 
and the following year removed to Port Hope, U.C., where he esta- 
blished the Atlat. Mr. Roger also established the Observer 
[Chronicle], Millbrook, which he conducted for some years. Ue is 
now a clerk in the Civil Service, Ottawa." 

*' X. The Rise of Canada from Barbarism to Wealth and Civilisation. 
Qaebec, 1856, pp. 426, 8vo. 

, J*' Few of our readers, who take any interest in Canadian literary 
Isiatiecs, can be ignorant of the name and pretensions of Charles 
Roger. The first volume of bis History o/^ CanaJa, which appeared 
some years ago, attracted general attention from the vigour and 
originali^ of its style^ and the lucidness of its details. All persons 
capable of forming a judgment on the matter, confessed that the work 
was a credit to the Province, and many have been anxiously looking 
out for Its continuation." (Rev. R. McGeorge: Jievttw^ Street ville.; 
Mr. Roger's other works are Quebec, as 1/ IVas and Is ; OUawa, 
Pasi and Present ; Representative Government a Sham, Itc. — £d]. 

L.SITH Sugar Refining Company. — I am desirous of 
gaining information regarding the Leith Sugar ReHning 
Company, which existed about the year 1810 or 181 5. Can 
any one direct me where may be found a list of the partners ? 

R, C. S. 

Heraldic Supporteils. — Can you or any of your cor« 
respondents inform me what families not belonging to the 
peerage have acquired a prescriptive [right to use heraldic 
supportexs ? I am told that this matter was lately discussed 
in some contemporary pubUcation, but do not know where 
to refer. 

Querist. 

We are literally inundated with inquiries on this subject, 
and think we cannot better satisfy the curiosity of our readers 
than by transcribing the account printed by Dallaway, as 
dted by Montague, in note D, of the Appendix to his Guide 
to the Htudy of Heraldry, 

Editor. 

"With regard to supporters, of which little mention has 
been made, and as to who are entitled to use them, I cannot 
offer any better observations than those contained in MSS. 
Wingfield, York Herald, Coll. Arm. Lond., and printed in 
Daliaway's ** Inquiiy," &c 



' Anciently there was noe written precedent for ordering 
the bearing of supporters, nor for limiting them to the 
major nobiiitie. The aucientest memorials are those in- 
scribed in the old seals of many families, both peers, knights, 
and esquires, which is conceived among knights to mean 
knights bannerets, in the rest official dignities. The mo- 
derne use of them is now chiefly in the greater nobility and 
knights of the garter, or persons that were of the privy 
council, or had some command whereby they had the title 
of lord prefixed to their style, as Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, Lord President, Counsel- 
lors of the North or Marches of Wales, or Lord Warden of 
the S tanneries. That the peers of the realm did and might 
bear them is not the question. That others under the de- 
gree of peers in Parliament did bear them, and by what 
reason or right, and how the precedent of their ancestors 
bearing supporters may justify the use of them in lineal 
heirs, is the question. It is confessed there is little or no- 
thing in precedent to direct the use of supporters. I sup- 
pose, siiice custom and practice hath reduced the use of 
bearing supporters to the major nobility, no inferior degree 
may now assume them, nor may G-arter assign them to the 
lesser nobility. But these families, whose ancestors have 
used supporters, whose monuments are accomphshed with 
them, whose houses are adorned with them, and whose 
pious foundations continue them, the churches, chapels, and 
religious places whereof they were patrons, founders^ and 
beuefactors, that render memorials ot them, have such pos- 
sessary right unto them, that they cannot be suppressed or 
alienated, but may safely and justly continue. 

It will not be impertinent to proof and illustration of 
this subject to set forth some few precedents of this natute, 
collected out of the many that are observable in every 

shire. 

Sir Henry de Redford, bailiff of Alengon, in France, 
under the Duke of York. 

Richard Courson, captain of Harfleur, in Normandy, 24 
Henry VI. 

John Stanlow, Esquire, then of Normandy. 

John Morris, of Bray, com. Berks, i Edw. IV. 

The ancestors of the Earl of Bath used the same sup- 
porters before they were peers, as they have done since 
that dignity. 

Sir 6imon Burley, Knight of the Garter, bore two grey- 
hounds as supporters, proved by his seal, as Lord Wairden 
of the Cinque Ports. 

The Cheneys of Kent, as the same. 

The Guildlords, as the same. 

Sir Thomas Moyle, Chancellor of the Court of Augmen- 
tations, temp. Hen. VUL, used supporters, which at this 
day remain upon his hall door. 

An ancestor of the Earl of Essex, Marshal of Ireland, 
50 Edw. III., which his successors, being peers, continued. 

Thomas Hoo, Esquire, temp. Edw. IV., used the same 
supporters before as after he was created a peer, and his 
brother Theodosius Hoo, as appears from a seal penes Peter 
le Neve Norroy. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, as Lord Warden of the Stanneries. 

Sir H. Lee, Knight of the Garter. 

Sir John Gage, comptroller of the household, temp. 
2 Mary. 

Sir Amias Powlett, of Hinton St. George, temp. 2 Eli2. 

Divers whose ancestors used supporters, who were never 
called to Parliament, whose descendsints have still continued 
the same : — 



I 



Heavingham 
Stawell 
Lutterell ... 
"Wallop 
Popham . ... 
Covert ... 
Savage 
Porter ... 



••■ ••• 
. * • ... 
••• ••. 

«•• ••• 

..• ..• 
••• ••• •• 

•• . ••• ■ 
... ... 



Suffolk. 
.•• Somerset. 

Somerset. 
••• Hants. 

Hants. 
• Sussex. 

Cheshire. 
... Cheshire. 
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Pierpoynt Notts. 

Sfaerard . Leicestershire. 

Paston Norfolk. 

Carew Surrey. 

St. Leger Kent. 

xiiltoii ... ... ... ..• 

Houghton 

Heskett 

Gardiner 

Chudleigh 

Balfour ... 

Napier... ••• ... ••• 

Vaughan 

Hele • Devon. 

Pomeroy Devon. 

Baynara Wilts. 



••* ••• •«» 



!•• •• ■ ••• 



Shirebome Lancaster. 

Foljambe Derby. 

The above list -from the MSS. is anything but perfect ; 
many others might be addressed, as : — 

Gregory, of Styvichall, com. Warw, 

Stapleton, com. York. 

And also the following, from seals which have come under 
my notice : — 

Sir Henry Bromflete, 12 Hen. VI. 

Sir Richard Spalding. 

Sir Henry Redford, under the Duke of York, gov. of 
Fiance. 

Sir John de Bourchier, 13 Rich. II. 

Sir Hugo de Stafford. 

Sir Lancelotte de Lisle. 

Sir John Devereux, 50 Edw. III. 



SURNAMES : SCOTS BALLAD. 

(V9I. iii. 23.) 

Bilbo's note reminds me of a ballad which I took down 
from the recitation of an Aberdeenshire man as follows : — 

** Donald Bluk." 

My name is Donald Blue, an' ye ken me fu* wed, 
An' gin ye use me canny I'm a gay simple chiel', 
But gin ye rouse my bluid Fm as rough as the diel, 
An' ye touch me in the noddle i' the momin*. 

There ance was a smith, a wee bittie south, 
An' he had a wife wha was ill wi' a drouth ; 
She often put her ower muckle to her mouth. 
An' then was carried hame i' the gloamin'. 

It fell on a nicht that the smith bein' thrang. 
They brocht him his wife wi' drink no fit to gang ; 
He took her in his arms and up the stairs he ran, 
An' flung her in her bed wi* a fury. 

He lockit the door, took the key in his han', 
An' down the stairs he ran crym', <* Pm a wretched man, 
This conduct o' hers Pm no fit to stan', 
So I'U list for a sojer i' the momin'." 

He fell again to work, he was shoein' a horse, 
"When the fouks cam' cryin', "your wife's lyin' at the corse; " 
He lifted up his hammer, brocht it down wi' sic a force. 
Like to knock down the smiddy i' the gloamin*. 

<* The diel's i' the fouk I fat do they mean awa ? 
Fve ae drucken wife, I'm no needin' twa I " 
But still they cried oot, <* Tak, hev her in frae the snaw. 
Or else she'll be deid lang er* momin*." 

At lenth he gaed oot, an' he lookit all aronn', 
*' By my faith, it's just her, an' how has she got doun ? " 
Once mair again he hoised her into her ain room— 
An* there lay the tither luckie snorin' ! 



But from that day to this Jeanie lives anither life. 
An' now she is grown a quiet sober wife ; 
An', for the smith himsel', she's the joy o' his life. 
An' he sings like a lark i' the momin'. 

Axisoir. 

Roger of that Ilk (Vol. ii. 289, iii. 21). — The place 
called Roger, to which your correspondent refers, is situate in 
Westmoreland. In Workman's manuscript, as cited by 
Alexander Nisbet, in his System of Heraldy, the armorial 
bearings assigned to Roger of that Ilk, are Vert a Jess argent^ 
charged with a saltire of the first, between three piles in duef, 
and a cinque foil in base of the second. No crest or motto 
is given with these arms, and for the reason probably that 
many families in times gone past had a right to use arms 
who were not entitled to use a crest or motto. *< Rogerton 
in East Kilbude^* the last word of this sentence is an 
obvious misprint for East Kilbride, 

PiTCON. 

Book Inscriptions (Vol iii. 32). — In my school-days — 
^y years ago— the youths of England were to the full as fond 
as any lad of North Britain could be of rhymed inscriptions 
for their school-books. Something in the mother-ton^^e, as 
was but natural, came first : — 

If I by chance should lose this book. 
And you by chance should find it, 
Think ! [wDliam] is my Christian name, 
And [Gladstone] comes behind it. 

By-and-bye, when a little Latin could be done and childish 
things had been put away, the toga virilis was donned after 
the following fasnion : — 

Hie liber est mens, 
£i testis est Deus, 
Si quis me quaerit, 
Meum nomen — hie erit. 

[Christopher Jones.] 
Islington, Q. E. D. 

TiRLiNG at the Pin (Vol. in. 45).—" Harold " will find 
what he wants, I dare say, in the following extract from the 
Traditions of Edinburgh, F.S.A. Scot. 

'* The Scottish ballads, in numberless passages, made refer- 
ence to this article : no hero in those compositions ever comes 
to his mistress's door, but he tirles at the pin, Wliat, then, 
¥ras a pin 7 It was a small slip or bar of iron, starting out from 
the door vertically, serrated on the side towards the door, 
and provided with a small ring, which, being drawn roughly 
along the serrations or nicks, produced a harsh and grating 
sound, to summon the servant to open.* Another term for 
the article was a crow. In the fourth eclogue of Edward 
Fairfax, a production of the reign of James VI. and I., 
quoted in the Muse^ Library, is this passage : — 
* Now farewell, Eglon ! for the sun stoops low, 

And calling guests before my sheep-cot*s door ; 

Now clad in white^ I see my porter-crow ; 

Great Kings oft want these blessings of the poor : ' 
with the following note : * The ring of the door, called a 
croio, and when covered with white linen» denoted the mis- 
tress of the house was in travail.' It is quite appropriate to 
this explanation that a small Latin vocabulary, published by 
Andrew Simpson, in 1702, places among the parts of the 
house, * Corve or a clapper or ringle ' Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow or ringle, now (18467 survives in the Old 
Town." 

Reid of Pitfoddels (Vol. iii. 45).— If your corre- 
spondent Sceptic will glance over a few of the numbers of 
Notes and Queries subsequent to that to which he refeis, 
(I cannot give the reference), he will find Anglo-Scotus's 
blunder pointed out by another writer. There certainly 

* [Some yean ago we accidenUlIv stumbled on a ''risp" in one of 
the older streets of Glasgow, with tbe ring portion of the iastnunent 
gone, however. In form it resembled a printer's bracket ( ] ), the verti- 
cal part being about eighteen inches long.— Sd.] 
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were at one time Reids of Pitfoddels, some account of whom 
will be found in Nisbet's System of Heraldy, Although 
Anglo-Scotus] complacently styles himself one of the 
" initiated," he has occassionaUy been guilty of some very 
gross mistakes. 

Penguin. 

FotK Lore (Vol. iil 19). — I have frequently taken pa""' 
in the old custom noticed by Penguin, but always o^ 
Hogmannay Night, not New Year's Day, and the gift we ex- 
pected was car^cakes — a kind of pancake. To complete the 
rhyme song in Forfarshire the following has to be added : — 

Lay by your stocks, lay by your stules^ 
An' dinna think that we are fules ; 
We are but bairns come to play, 
Rise up an' gie's our hogmannay ! 

Fifty years ago, I believe this custom was common all over 
Scotland, and it is much to be resetted that it is now so 
seldom observed. Chambers, in his Popular Rhymes^ no- 
tices the above without giving a complete version, but he 
has another version which is also to be heard in Forfar- 
shire: — 

" Get up, good wife, and shake your feathers, 
And dinna think that we are Aggers,* 
For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie's our hogmannay I " 

In Aberdeensliire this iatter is used with the following 
addition : — 

<* God bless the maister of this house, 
The mbtress also, 
And all the little children 

That round their table go ; 
Your pockets full o' money. 
Your bottles full o' beer. 
You'll never miss a ha'penny 
To begin this gude new year ! " 

Alison. 

* 

Laulg, Lakgs, Largo (Vol. ii.277, iii. 11). — Consult the 
Statistical Accounts of the parish of Largs, in Argyshire. To 
enliven the subject I may be permitted to tell a story I have 
heard. An Englishman, travelling in the neighbourhood of 
Largs, entered into conversation wi^h his companion, a 
countiyman, who belonged to that charming place. The 
Southern asked, <' Have you magistrates here — ^mayor and 
aldermen ? " " Fawt ? " " Have you magistrates in Largs ; 
provost and bailies I believe you call them in Scotland ? " 
•* On, ay, we've magistrates." ** And do they wear badges ? " 
*• Fawt ? " " Do they wear badges of office, chains and 
such like ? " ** Chains, na, they're joost like ither fouk. 
They gang louss ! " 

Alison. 

Herefordshire New Year Customs (Vol. iii. 7).— 
Mr. Halliwell, in his Popular Rhymes ^ 1849, p. 230, gives 
a similar rhyme :— 

" Pla wish ye a merry Chresamas 
An' a happy new year, 
A pantry tiill a' good rost beef, 
An' a barril full a' beer." 

Alison. 

Title "Very Reverend '* (Vol. iii. 12).— The title of 
Very Reverendhclongs also to the moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland — the executive head 
of the Churdi for the time being. Collectively, the members 
of the supreme ecclesiastical court are addressed as Right 
Reverend and Right Honourable. 

National Monumental Brasses (Vol. iii. 28).— I 
would beg to point out a few inaccuracies in the list of 

* Br-the-bye, does not thit begging custom and the beggers of the 
rhyme lend some countenance to the sugg^estion that Hogmannay is 
a corropbon of au gueux ii««m»— bring to the b^gars. But this is a 
** vexed question," and I stop. 



National Monumental Brasses, compiled by Mr. Jeremiah 
from the report of the Sepulchral Monuments Committee. 
First, with the regard to the brass of King Etheldred, in 
Wimbome Minster, Dorset. Mr. Jeremiah, while attempt- 
ing to correct the dale given by the compilers of the report, 
has supplied another equally erroneous. He is, however, in 
good company. Leland has made the same mistake, and 
has given the date of the king's death as 827, instead of 
872, as it should be. The inscription itself says 873, but it 
has been ascertained with certainty, that the engagement in 
which the king was slain, took place on April 23, 872. I 
subjoin the exact wording of the inscription. 

*' In hoc loco quiescit corpus sancti Ethelredi regis West 
Sazonum Martyris, qui anno dom. dccclxxiii 23° die 
Aprilis, per manvs Danorum paganorum occubuit." 
I would secondly observe, that in a few instances Mr. 
Jeremiah has been misled by the phraseology of the 
report, and has classed as brasses certain monuments 
which are quite of a diflFerent character. The tombs of 
King Edward IV., in St. George's Chapel, Windsor; 
Richard Weston, in Winchester Cathedral ; and Richard 
Beauchamp, in Warwick Church, should for this reason have 
been excluded from the list. Again, out of the eight monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey, named by Mr. Jeremiah, 
only three, viz., those commemorating John of Waltham, 
Robert de Waldeby, and Alianor de Bohun are strictly 
speaking brasses. Lastly, a few printers' errors may be 
pointed out r—On p. 28, the brass at Chigwell, Essex, is in 
memorjr of Samuel Hamsett, not Hbmsett, So also the mon- 
ument in Lincoln Cathedral, commemorates John Russell, 
not Runell ; and the brass at Hackney is to Christopher 
Urswick, not Alrswick. On p. 29, in a line with North- 
amptonshire, for Ashley, St, Leger's, read Ashby St, Legers, 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Readt Reckoners (Vol. ii. 299, iii. 11, 34).— Calculus 
asks "About what period did this class of books first 
appear ? " Upon referring to the splendid catalogue of the 
celebrated library of M. Gugliemo Lebri, part i. art. 
Arithmetic, I find the following entry, which I think is one 
of the earliest known works on tins subject, p. 54, No. 473 — 

Arithmetic, Agucchia (Lattantio) 11 Computista Pa- 
gato vellum, 4to. Roma, 1613. 

** A very scarce Ready Reckoner and Tables of Interest 
unknown to Professor De Morgan." 

Possibly, if Calculus can find it convenient, a reference 
to Prof. De Morgan*s *' Arithmetical Books" may better 
answer his query than I could attempt to do, more fully, in 
the pages of the Antiquary, 

J, JSEBMLAH. 

Curious Means of Love Correspondence (VoL iii. 
31). — ^In Byron's *< Maid of Athens *' is the followmg pas- 
sage: — 

By all |he token-fiowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well. 

Attached to these lines is a note, quite Byronic in cha- 
racter, which gives some further information on the custom 
of leaf and flower messages in the East. 

J. P. EUSLIS. 



J'scts unh Jottings* 



"I KNOW A HAWK FROM A HANDSAW." 

So vast and rapid are now the strides of the pen and the 
progress of literature, that one medium is often uncon- 
sciously left behind another in the course of events. Thus it 
has happened that the suggestion which you ascribe to Mr. 
J. A. Picton, and quote from Notes and Queries, was made 
public beforehand in the Antiquary, The facts have already 
oeen made known to Mr. Picton, and admitted by him. — 
Correspondent of the Builder. 
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AssYRiAN Researches. — Fired by American example, 
the proprietors of the Daily Telegraphy with the concurrence 
of the trustees of the British Museum and the Lords of the 
Treasury, have arranged to despatch Mr. George Smith (the 
decipherer of the tablets relating to the Deluge) to Assyria 
for further explorations. They propose to devote to the 
object icxx> guineas within a period of six months, and are 
willing to exceed those limits if found desirable. Mr. Smith's 
official salary will continue. Any memorials of iiUerest dis- 
covered will be added to the present collection of Assyrian 
antiquities in the British Museum. 

Ancient Terra-cottas of Syria.— The incredulity 
with which the objects of idolatrous art, recently discovered 
in Moab, and of which Lieut. Conder sent water-colour 
sketches to the Palestine Exploration Fund, were received 
in this country must now be at an end. Some time since, 
the report of Pastor Weser, the Prussian chaplain at 
Jerusalem, who himself visited the sites of excavation, was 
published. An attempt was made to throw doubt even 
upon that. Now, Mr. Greville Chester, one of the oppo- 
nents of the genuine character of the objects in question, 
writes, from Jerusalem a 'full recantation. He says that he 
has examined the collection of Mr. Shapira, and is con- 
vinced of its genuine character and extreme importance. 
At Berlin, the same conclusion was long since arrived at, 
and Pastor Weser has been elected a member of the Oriental 
Society, in consequence of the light he has personally thrown 
on the subject. Lieut. Conder's sketches were'confined to 
the most striking objects, from an art point of view. Some 
of the jars are covered with incised characters, which, in 
some cases, are bi-lingual. The British Museum authorities 
based their condemnation of some of the. jars, as forgeries, 
on the ground that they were impressed with unknown, as 
well as with well-known characters, a thing most unlikely 
for a forger to attempt. While we regret that these dbjects 
are lost to this country, it is very instructive to see the 
different tone in which any indication of important discovery 
is met in Germany.— .5w//rf^r. 

• Chinese Temples. — ^To the eye of a European there is 
nothing about it to suggest its ecclesiastical character. It is 
more like one of the fanciful creations of gardener-artists, 
reminding you of the gardens at Versailles or the Crystal 
Palace. The circular space on the top looks as if intended 
for a band to play on. It is somewhat larger than one of 
the fountains in Trafalgar-square, with a pavement and 
balustrade of white marble. It stands on two other plat- 
forms, all formed of the same material, forming three ter- 
races, each terrace being ascended by a flight of nine steps, 
or twenty-seven in all, from the ground to the top of the 
altar. There are four ascents, one from each of the car- 
dinal points. The whole is surrounded by a low wall, with 
open marble gateways on each side, facing the four ascents. 
This wall is square in plan, and in the south-east corner is 
the furnace or altar for burning the bullock, with eight 
other altars, smaller, and of iron, where offerings to the 
eight deceased ancestors are also burned, the bullock being 

offered to Shang-ti alone To those who have 

taken an interest in Professor Smyth's inquiries respecting 
the Great Pyramid, this Chinese Temple ought to have 
special significance. Although round in plan and flat on 
the top, it may still be described as a modification of the 
Pyramid. Its astronomical character is indicated by the 
great ceremony at the winter solstice. The four ascents, 
with approaches and gates to the four cardinal points, 
suggest that an astro-geographical meaning was intended. 
Most of the imperial temples of Pekin have been constructed 
with reference to the relation of numbers, and this is par- 
ticularly marked in the Temple of Heaven. The number 
nine figures very largely in it. The ascent to each terrace 
has nine steps, the whole ascent being 3 x 9 « 27. The 
pavement on the circular top is formed by nine circles of 



marble slabs. The centre circle has nine slabs, the second 
is formed of eighteen, the third twenty- seven; and so ont 
each circle being a multiple of nine, till, at the outer circle, 
it is 9 X 9 ■=■ 81, being a favourite numbc^r in Chinese 
philosophy. " The same symbolism is carried through the 
balustrades, the steps, and the two lower terraces of the 
altar. Four flights of steps, of nine each, lead down to the 
middle terrace, where are placed the tablets to the spirits of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the year god, Tai-Sui. The 
sun and stars take the east, and the moon and Tai-Sui the 
west. The stars are the twenty-eight constellations of the 
Chinese zodiac, borrowed by the Hindoos, soon after the 
Chrisiian era, and called by them Naksha-tras. The Tai- 
Sui is a deification of the sixty-year cycle. The present 
year, 1869, is the sixth year of the cycle, and is denoted by 
the characters Ki-si, taken from the denary and duodenary 
cycles respectively. For this year the tablet is inscrit>ed 
with these characters ; in 1S70, the characters Keng-wn, 
next in order, will be taken, and so on." The work quoted 
from was published about two years ago, which explains the 
reference to 1869 and 1870. The same work gives a further 
illustration of these numbers : — ** The balustrades have 
9 X 8 Bs 72 pillars and rails on the upper terrace ; on the 
middle terrace there are 108; and on the lower 180. 
These amount in all to 360, the number of degrees in a 
circle. The pavement of the middle terrace has in its inner- 
most circle ninety stones, and in its outermost 162 stones, 
thus reaching the double of eighty-one, the outermost circle 
of the upper terrace. So again, in the lower terrace the 
circles increase from 171 stones, the innermost to 242, or 
three times the square of nine for the outermost.'* — Daily 
News, 

Mortuary Chapel, Napoleon III. — It is intended, it 
is believed, forthwith to begin the erection of a mortuaiy 
ch ipel at Chislehurst, projecting from the southern side of 
the chapel close to the break of the chancel. 



Society of Biblical Archaeology. — A meeting of this 
society will be holden at 9, Conduit-street, W., on Tuesday, 
February 4, 1873, when the following papers will be read : i. 
On the Era of Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rev. D. H. Haigh, 
M.A. 2. On an Assyrian Patera, with an Inscription in 
Hebrew Characters. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A. 3. 
Some Remarks upon a Passage in the Psenulus of Plautus. 
By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, A.M. Thi following candidates 
will be balloted for : Rev. C. Boldon ; William Alfred 
Burns, Esq.; Sir William W. Burton (of India); Arthur 
Gates, Esq. ; Rev. J. B. Coles ; Honble. Mrs. Heniy Gage ; 
John Harward, Esq. ; Count Gleichen ; Joseph HasseJl, 
Esq., A.K.C.L; Fredk. Morley Hill, Esq.; Rev. J.John- 
son ; Rev. George Miller, M.A. ; John W, PhenI, Esq., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.B.A., F.G.S., etc. ; Robert Cooper Ready, 
Esq. ; the Marquis de Roth well, M.A. 

The following gentlemen were yesterday called to the de- 
gree of Barrister-at-Law : — 

By the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. — Charles 
Deslandes Church Winter, of the Indian Civil Service; 
James Bridger Philby, B.A. and S.C.L., Oxford; Montague 
Johnstone Muir Mackenzie, Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford ; Elliot Charles Bovill, B.A., Oxford, junior student 
of Christ Church ; Edwin Watson, M.A., Dublin ; Har- 
rington Arthur Harrop Hulton, B. A., Cambridge ; Arthur 
Joseph Waley ; Francis Eustace Ady, B.A., Oxford ; John 
Gregory Apcar, of Christ Church, Oxford ; Timothy Na- 
thaniel Hilbery, B.A., Oxford; Alexander Douglas Orr, 
B.A., Cambridge; Frank Russell, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Shelford Bidwell, B A. and LL B , Cambridge ; 
Edmund Warren Craigie ; Peter Frederic Shortland, LLJ)., 
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Cambridge, late Fellow of Pembroke College ; and Gerald 
Henry Baird Young, John McMillan, Arthur Houssemayne 
du Boulay, and Hugh Fortescue Locke King. 

By the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. — Chris- 
topher Venn Childe (holder of a certificate of honour of the 
first class, awarded Michaelmas Term, 1872), B.A , LL.B., 
Cambridge; George Frederic Holroyd, M. A., Cambridge ; 
Francis Beaufort Palmer, Oxford ; Samuel Henry Sand- 
bach, M.A., Oxford ; Edward Nicholas Fenwick Fen wick, 
B.A., Cambridge; Ingram Bathurst Walker; Charles 
George Walpole, B. A., Cambridge ; Edwin Sandys Barker ; 
Hugh Garden Seth Smith, B.A., Cambridge ; George 
Knowles, B.A., Cambridge ; Ebenezer John Buchanan ; 
Bedford Clapperton Trevelyan Pim, Captam R.N., and J.P. 
for the county of Middlesex; Syed Ameer AH, M.A., 
IX.B., Calcutta; George Edward Smythe, B.A., Cam- 
bridge. 

By the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple.— 
William Yardley, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Arthur 
Googh Pigott, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford; William 
Cordeaux, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge; William 
CrDasdill, B.A., Pembroke College, Oxford ; James Fen- 
uing Torr, B.A.. Pembroke College, Oxford ; Ernest John 
TrevelyAn ; Thomas Fuller. M A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; the Hon. Mark Pleydell Bouverie ; Henry Whaley, 
of the London University; Kishon Mohan Chatterjea, 
B.A. and B.L., Calcutta University; Abel Thomas, B.A., 
University of London ; John Macdonnell, M A., University 
of Aberdeen ; Walter Dalton, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford ; Evan Oakes Williams, of New Inn Hall, Oxford ; 
Joseph Gompertz Montefiore ; Henry Louden Buck ; Henry 
William Bleby, B.A., London University ; Henry March 
Webb, University of London ; Francois Claude Amable de 
Lapelin, Arthur Edward Tooze, William Hardy, John Peter 
Grain, Henry Rawlins; Pipon School — Charles Edward 
Lanauze, and Sitaram Narayan Pandites, University of 
Bombay. 

The Rev. Adam Sedgwick, LL.D., F.R.S., the Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, died on Monday morning, the 27th ult., after a few 
days* illness, at the venerable age of 87. He was born at 
Dent, in Yorkshire, on the 27th of Mirch, 1786, and was 
the son of the vicar of that p.irish, who himself lived to the 
age of 92. 

The funeral will take place in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege to day. at half-past eleven. 



ftotiices 0f la0ks. 

Oiiama ; Past and Present . By Charles Roger, author of the Rtse of 
Canada from Barbarism to Civilization, Ottawa : 1872. 

Tub capital of the Dominion of Canada was only foanded in 1826, not 
half a century ago. Ottawa, or rather Bytown, was then a wilder- 
ness ; now it is a city, with cathedral and other churches, thriving 
^dories, beautiful streets, and pleasing terraces. The Parliament 
baildings, architecturally considered, are possibly the finest on the 
American continent, and the legislative halls are scarcely equalled 
here. Mr. Roger has given a ful( and rather particular account of 
the progress ot this "city of the woods," from the time of the first 
settlement of the Ottawa valley until now. He writes racily, and 
allades with considerable nonchnlance to the settlement of ** that 
Tast country, in America, extending about 4000 miles," the super- 
ficial area of which is 3,500.000 square miles, 110.000 miles more than 
that of the United States, and only 150.000 miles less than that of all 
Europe. The 9alls of the Rtdeau ana the Falls of the Chandiere, 
sablimely picturesque in their prinMtive grandeur, have been utilized 
and made to produce matches, tubs, pails, doors, sashes, deals, and 
even flour and cloth. And in theie falls there is great, and indeed, 
limitless wealth. As a specimen of Mr. Roger's stylo we give the 
following : — 

" The farmers soon became comfortable, and the village, or, as it 
was called, the town of Bytown, grew in wealth with the advance- 
ment of the surrounding country. The stores were ample for the 
wants of the community. They contained everything which a family 



needed ; the grosser woollen fabrics, coarse linens, strong cottons, 
heavy boots, teas, sugars, molasses, needles and thread, wax and 
thimbles, hoes and pi cxaxes, spades and rakes, shovels and dog-irons. 
The shops were indeed stores of everything great and small, from a 
needle to an anchor There were smithies, or blacksmiths* forges, 
cobblers' shops, flour and feed shops, taverns and livery stables ; out 
the haberdasher or the ironmonger, the merchant tailor or the per- 
fumer, the fancy goods shop or Vienna warehouse, the grocer and 
Italian warehouseman, nor the wine-merchant had not established 
themselves. There were few churches and fewer schools. There 
were no dancing masters and no gymnasts. The people were rude 
and unlettered, and the rising generation were even worse than their 
fathers, who had had at* least the benefit in earlv youth of being 
brought up under the influence of an advanced civilization. Neces- 
sarily, the young men growing up in the villaee of Bytown, who 
could not be sent off to Montreal, Quebec, or New York, for 4he 
means of education, became roughs. They were being brought up, 
or rather, were growing up, as it were, beyond the influences of 
civilization, and tneir manners were such as might be expected from 
such training. They had little respect for the fifth commandment. 
They anathematized horribly, and lewd ideas suggested beastly 
language. The farmers' sons were contaminated by ' the Shiners,' 
and ' the Shiners ' were not improved by young men, whose know- 
ledge scarcely extended to the ten commandments, and whose fear of 
the law was only excited by the presence of an itinerant magistrate, 
while the abuse of justice by some political charlatan combining the 
office of storekeeper and justice of the peace became simply a 
matter of ridicule. Tlie ministers of religion, when they appeared, 
were objects of aversion rather than of respect Horse-racing took 

SUace on the Sabbath. The mob estimated crime and punished it. 
>ne fellow cut off the ears of his neighbour's horse or shaved its tail. 
A mob cut off the scoundrel's own ears, or threw him violently over 
the Sappers' Bridge. Political feeling, so late as twenty years ago, 
' ran high,' uncontrolled by moral principle. Religionists were 
intolerant of each other. Roman C'atholic was arrayed against 
Protestant, and Protestant against Roman Catholic, llie two 
creeds, setting aside the precepts of that religion, the cause of which 
each pretended to espouse, came frequently into contact. There 
were nghts as between the different tribes of^ Israel in David's time. 
The champions of Protestantism and of Romanism fought sometimes 
with sticks, sometimes with stones, and sometimes with fire-arms. It 
was dangerous for a resident of Wellington Street, twenty years ago, 
on some occasions, to pass the Sappers' Bridge. It would have been 
equally dangerous for a resident of Church Street to have crossed 
that celebrated structure and pass westward on thesth of November. 
There was neither toleration nor good feeling. There wau, indeed, 
scarcely order at any time, and, at all times, order was liable to 
violent interruptions. 

"All this has been altered, as if by magic. Now there are schools, 
the buildings being good, and the teachers being men of hi^ educa- 
tion, of talent, and of character. Now there are Bishops of the 
Church of England, and Church of Rome^ and eminent preachers of 
the Gospel in the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregationalist 
churches. Now there are Young Men's Christian Associations, an 
improved police, a respectable magistracy, agreeable and instructive 
public entertainments, and that degree of civilisation among all 
classes of the people which the presence of education on an extensive 
scale invariably produces. Crime, or that rudeness which is almost 
criminal without positively beiue so, no longer stalks abroad, feared 
and detested, but still unrebuked. It is not to be expected that an 
uncultured boor could to-day insolently ask a commanding officer 
of Royal Engineers to become cook to a wood-smack, and receive 
the reply given by Colonel By to the ruffian who had so insulted him, 
amounting to that inadvertently given by a Venerable Principal of 
the University of Glasgow, to a persistent dun, who had rudely 
accosted him in the street—^ ite ad infemam I * All classes of the 
people are being more or less influenced by the great change which 
nas come over Ottawa since the advent of the seat of Government. 
Fine shops, vieing with those of Montreal or New York, in the 
character of their goods have sprung up ; societies for the improve- 
ment of knowledge in literature and science have been instituted; 
agreeable promenades have been constructed ; terraces of superior 
dwellings have taken the place of wooden buildings without eaves- 
troughs, or water-spouts; and all the banks are doing business in 
elegant and substantial stone structures. The hotels are of the first 
class, so far as management is concerned, and Ottawa now, indeed, 
affords enough of comforts for both man and beast" 

The Scottish Branch of the Norman House 0/ Roger, By the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot Histonographer to the Histo- 
rical Society. One hundred copies printed for private circulation. 
London: 1872. 

This small volume may properly take its place among tiie fictions of 
genealogy. It is what may be aptly termed a g;enealogical *' Hotch- 
pot," a confused mixture or general jumble of incongruous impossi* 
bilities. The facts taken separately, most of them are accurate 
enough, but their relation to each other is neither apparent nor 
capable of proof. Of the family which the Reverend Historiographer 
dignifies with the imposing title of the ''Scottish Branch of^the 
Norman House of Roger," the first authentic notice is found in 1562. 
All beyond this — viewed in relation to the portioners of CoupargranM 
and their descendants — isjfoirv myth. In the Edinburgh Commissanat 
Register, deposited in the General Re^ster House, is a transcript of 
the will and an inventory of " the guidis geir soumis of money an<i 
debtis pertaining to umquhil William Roger, in Couper Grange in 
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Angnu, the time of his decease, quha deceasit in the month of Junij, 
the year of God 1562 years.'* Tnts individual was a tenant-farmer, 
paying an annual rent of as/. xi«. \od. Scots to the Cistercian Abbey 
of Coupar. His son, William Roger, became the first portionet of 
Conpargrange, and from this time aownward, with the exceptions 
presently to he noted, it is only fair to confess that we have verified 
the pedigree and found it correct. The exceptions are that our author, 
apparently with the view of substantiating his own claim as the 
"Uead and Representative" of this supposititious "Norman 
House," omits all mention of the elder son of William Roger, the 
hut portioner of Coupargrange, whose descendants are still living. 
Our author, Dr. Roger— who prints his publications ander the 
assumed name of Rogers — ^also makes an unsupported statement in 
regard to the parentage of Bailie William Roger, the founder of a 
bequest called ^* Kog^rt Mortification." If this William Roger was 
the son of George Roger of the pedigree (of which there is not a 
tittle of evidence), it is an obvious impossibility that the assumed 
father of William could have been the brother of the first por- 
tioner, inasmuch as that the will of Bailie William Roger, which is 
still extant, goes to show that at the death of the latter his next of 
kin or nearest living heir male was ** Thomas Roger in Lioch, in the 
parish of Auchterhouse," whose name is not even mentioned among 
the multiform ingredients of this extraordinarycompilation. Thomas 
Rogez is descrioed in the will of Bailie William Roger as his 
" cousin-german," a circumstance wholly subversive of the statement 
set forth by Dr. Roger. Our author makes a difficulty as to the armo- 
rial bearings of this so-called Norman House of Roger, which by his 
account have not been ascertained, and, as we think, never will. He 
ignores the fact which is patent to every one at all conversant with 
the subject, that there were at one time several families of the sur^ 
name of Roger in North Britain in no way connected, and with 
armorial bearings radically distinct. Of the truth of this statement 
our author may satisfy himself by reference to the MSS. of Workman 
and Pont (transcripts of which mav be consulted in the Lyon Office, 
at EiUnburgh), and to the well-known System of Heraldrv, by 
Alexander Misbet. It is a pity that this voluminoos writer should 
waste his industiy on matters which he plainly does not understand. 

Prnnring for immediate publication, A Rudimentary Dictumary of 

Univertal Philology (Hall & Co.), of which the following may be 

taken as a specimen:— 
Abenaki or Abenaqui^K dialect of the Algonkin race of N. 
American Indians: originally located in Nova Scotia and Maine, 
th^ have since receded S. of the St. Lawrence, between St. John's, 
New Brunswick, and R. Richelieu, Canada. 

Abiponian — A native dialect of S. America, vernacular on the 
•astern Andes. 

Abor^A. dialect spoken by a hill tribe on the South-eastern 
boundary of Thibet. 

A bene — ^A name for the ancient Abasci, now represented by Abascia, 
or Abr*^ - ' — ' *-!-^!- n.--i- i^.^_ L ^t^ ^ _^. 

andB 
Greori 

•xtends from Soukum-kale to Jennikale. 

Abyesinian-^see Amkaric. 

Accaway—A dialect of native S. American, belonging to the Cajiib 
group. 

Accra orAceraM-'A language of native African, spoken by a small 
nation on the Gold coast; it is sometimes designated the (rJkah, and 
the people are supposed to be descended from the Ghahnah, anciently 
so called. Ghana, or Gana, is a city, governed by a Sultaun. near the 
course of the Niger, here called Neel-il-Abeed, or Nile of the 
Negroes. 

AcAagua — A dialect of native S. American, vernacular on the R. 
Orinco ; and closely allied to Maipur. 

Acometr^A dialect of native N. American. It is one of the dialects 
spoken by the Pueblo Indians on the R. Grande. 

Adaiel—A dialect of Ethiopic, allied to Danakxl. 

Adaihe or Adaihi—'A dialect of native N. American. 

Adampi-'A native African dialect, closely resembling Accra, 
vemacttfar on the (rold coast, W. Africa. 

Adelaide — ^A variety of native Australian, formerly vernacular at 
Adelaide, S. Australia; it differs but little from other dialects of the 
Gulf of St. Vincent 

Adige—A name for the Circassian. 

vf^i>aA— Otherwise Fbrnandian; the language of Fernando Po, 
an island on the W. coast of Africa, near the mouths of the Niger. 

ASthiopic under E, 

Affghan^ see Pushtoo, 

African — A name for all native dialects of Africa, not directly 
Sbmitic. 

Ahidu'^A native African dialect belonging to the same group as 
theSLAPPiR, vernacular on the Gaboon, W. Africa. 

Agttu or Agato-^A name for various dialects spoken in the pro- 
vince of Lasta, called Agawmidr, <> , Agawland ; the native term is 
Aghagha. 

Agglutinative — ^A name applied to certain languages, when words, 
brougnt into mutual relation by sjmtax, undergo a change of form, 
accent or meaning : the Coptic, for example, is considered as essen- 
tially agglutinative. The American agglutinative languages are called 
polysynthetic. 

Ahon^^A nearly extinct dialect of Siamese^ monosyllabic in form, 
and appears to have been transported by emigration from the borders 
of Chma. 

Aiawong-^A dialect of native Australian belonging to the W. 
coast. 
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Aimara—A dialect of the Indians of S. America,71aigdy a«g- 
mented by Spanish ; the natives were subject to the Incas of Pen, at 
the Conquest, and now inhabit the high ground near Lake Titicaca or 
Chucuito. They are closely allied to tne Qnichva or native Pern- 



Corresp&ndents who reply ta queries would oblige by referring h 
ihe volume and page where suck queries are to be foundl To omtt 
this gixfes us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 
slow to comprehend tkat it is desirable to give not only iJU reference 
to tke query itself but that such reference should also include ail 
ffrevious replies. Thus a re fly given to a query propounded ai Vol. 
iti.f Page d, to whtch a previous reply had been given at Pagdj^and 
another at page 3s, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 4, ao, 32). 

P. Pitzgerald. — ^You are mistaken in supposing that the British 
General, Sir John Moore, was a native Irishman. This distinguished 
soldier was the son of Dr. Moore, physician to the Duke of Hamilton, 
and one of the professors of the University of Glasgow. General 
Moore's paternal grandfather was a Scotch parish minister, and his 
family, from time immemorial, had been connected with North Bri- 
tain. General Moore's remains were interred in the citadel of Co- 
runna, where a simple memorial was erected over the spot. 

X. B. — It was Mungo Park who said, " A man may persevere in a 
wrong direction." 

Colonist. ^Ty Atcj McGee was member for West Montreal. He 
was shot dead on the mominp: of the 7th of April, z868, on bis way to 
his lodgings. A tablet was inserted in the wall of the house at the 
spot where he fell ; but the house has since been destroyed by fire. 

T, Robinson, — ^You will find a ** Roo-Barge " figured at page 75 
(Appendix) of Montagu's Guide to the Study of Heraldry. 

^'. A^jZ— The old motto of the Johnstones of Annandale was 
ight thieves all," originally the warnrry of Johnston, who was 
Warden of the Marches ; the meaning of this was "Alight f^m your 
horses and surrender;" but being liable to much misconception when 
used as a motto, it was exchanged for the perfectly unobjectionable 
one of Nunquam non paratus. 

Herald.— The broom, or plan ta -genista, was introduced as a royal 
badge by Henry II. lliis monarch also used an escarbuncle of gold, 
an ancient mark of the house of Anjou. Royal badges appear to iiave 
been discontinued in the time of James I. The slughora of the Mac* 
kenzies was " TuUochdar." 

C. C. — (xeorge Philip Harsdorfer, of Nuremberg, was the first 
German who wrote on heraldry : but it is the Insi^tum Tkeoria sen 
Operis Heraldici of Philip Jacob Spener, who wrote at the end of the 
seventeenth century, to which most of the other Czerman writers are 
indebted for their inflmnation. 

y. — (^an you adduce documentary evidence to prove a previous 
foundation ? We cannot undertake to return communications which 
for any reason we do not print. 

C. C. A— "Edward Waterhous, Esq.," was the writer of A Z>»- 
course and Defence of Arms and Armory. London, 1660, 

D. B., Peterboro.— The sect of " Dunkers " arose about the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century (we think 1724). Their chief tenet 
IS the mortification of the body. They deny the eternity of future 
punishment. They are said to dress like the Dominician friars, and 
to live chiefly on roots. The Brownisis were the followers of Robert 
Brown, at one time a clere^man of the Church of England, who lived 
about the year 1600. ^ He died in Northampton gaol in 1630. He is 
said to have boasted in having been committed to thirty-two prisons. 

Novice. — ^The person who draws a bill is called the drawer^ he who 
accepts, the drawee or acceptor. A draft ceases to be a draft the 
moment it is accepted. It then becomes an acceptance. It is in- 
correct to say " M!>' draft " to so and so, for so much falls due oa 
such and such a date. The correct form of expression is "My 
acceptance^" 8ic. The ignorance exhibited by many practical men 
of business in relation to such matters is surprising. Practically if a 
man once puts his name to a bill there is no getting out of the trans- 
action without paying. 

y. B. {Liver^ol).—'X\ie first "surname " of the second line of our 
reply to you in our last issue should be simame. The sentence 
ought to be read, " Simame was the name of the sire 
8ic. 



sire or progenitor,' 



C. C. — Lord Dalhousie was Governor of Canada about the year 
1823 or 1824. 

B. Z>.~A man marrying an heiress, according to ancient practice, 
might either impale her arms with his own or bear them on an 
escutcheon of pretence. 

NOTJICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
is htng Office, XT, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, &c. 

By the courtesy of Professor Max Miiller, to whom our 
best thanks are due, we are enabled to give some extracts 
from the Indian Antiquary, published at Bombay, an ex- 
cellent monthly publication, which we should wish to see 
better known at home. We are glad to find that it is ably 
supported by contributions from Sie best men in India. 

Publication of Chand. — Mr. Grrow'se, during the 
latter part of the rainy season of 187 1, had begun an edition 
of Chand, founded on the Agra MS., when his attention was 
directed to the Baidla MS., as the only one '^ which the 
noble families of R4jput&na considered to be of any autho- 
rity." Finding he would be unable to do anything towards 
preparing it for the press before March or April, 1873, he 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Bengal Aisiatic So- 
ciety, from which we extract the following : — 

" I am convinced that in an ediiio frinceps of a work of 
this peculiar natiure, which is mainly interesting to the phi- 
lologist, it is imperative on an editor, having once secured a 
good MS., to adhere to itsipsissima verba, without the slight- 
est attempt at alteration or correction. If I continue editor, 
I shall simply make a faithful transcript of the Baidla MS. , 
adding at the foot of the page the various readings which I 
find in the Agra copy. Now such a task, though laborious, 
is purely mechanical, requires no special knowledge, and 
can be equally well performed by any one who can read the 
character. I would therefore suggest to the Philological 
Committee the desirability of having the two MSS. sent 
down to Calcutta, and there made over to a native writer 
without engaging any regular editor, but simply having 
some trustworthy corrector of the press to add the varia 
Uctiones, and con^pare the proofs with the MSS. ... I 
am convinced that the adoption of the plan I have sug- 
gested above will obviate all cause for delay, and sectu-e a 
result in all respects as satisfactory as if the work had re- 
mained under my supervision." 

The philological committee has resolved to recommend 
to the council of the society, " that for the present the 
edition of Chand be deferred ; but they have recommended 
also, that on the receipt of the Baidla and Agra MSS. a» 
sum of about Rs. 200 be devoted to the collation of both 
MSS." The committee do not think that it would be of 
tiiuch use to print any portion of the Chand In the maniiet 



which Mr. Growse suggests, without separating the words, 
which is of course the greatest difficulty. 

We are not aware that the following extract from the 
Delhi Gazette f of October last, has been given in any of the 
home periodicals : — 

"Discovery of Ancient Coins.— About a month and 
a half ago, some of the villagers of Sonpat, while digging 
out ar ruin in the vicinity of an old tank, discovered an 
earthen pot, containing three s6rs and a half" — seven pounds 
in weight — " of silver coin. The earthen pot was buried 
about seven feet under ground ; the coins at the bottom of 
the pot were completely defaced by corrosion, though nearly 
three-fourths of its contents were in a very good state of 

f)reservation. On Examination the coins were found to be- 
ong to Graeco-Bactrian kings, llie coins of Meander are 
certainly more numerous than those of anj other king, though 
by far the best impressions are on the corns of the King Phi- 
loxenus. The following are the names of the kings whose 
coins have been deciphered : — Meander, Philoxenus, Diorae- 
des, Antialkider, Apollodotus, Hermseus, Helicales, Heaton, 
Antemachus, and Kaikalllope. A description of the coins 
and the circumstances of their discovery is being prepared 
for the London Academy. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. — At a meeting of the 
societv. Captain W. L. Samuels, Assistant Commissioner, 
Mftnchtlm, read a paper on the legend of Baghesar, current 
among certain clans of gonds, descended from a family of 
five brothers, named Kilsrii, Sivri, Mark&m, Netia, Sarsiin, 
that once upon a time a tiger cub was bom to KilsrA. As 
it grew up, the young tiger made itself very useful in keep- 
ing predatory animals from its father's crops, and in con- 
sequence the greatest affection existed between them. To 
Kiisrd's intense grief the cub died, but shortly afterwards 
his wife gave birth to a daughter, who in due time became 
marriageable. The marriage ceremonies had been com- 
pleted, and the party were about to enjoy themselves with 
feasting and dancing, when suddenly a frightful sound is 
heard proceeding from one of the company who had be- 
come possessed with a demon. On interrogation by an 
exorcist the demon is recognised by Kiisril to be the spirit 
of his lost tiger-son. The demoniac is appeased with the 
sacrifice of a live kid, which he tears in pieces after the man- 
ner of a tiger, and after being presented Miitli three cupfuls 
of liquor and some mouthfuls of fine glu Smelted butter), 
disappears. The appearance is considerea a most happy 
omen, and Kilsril's tiger-son is henceforth deified, aild 
worshipped under the name of B&ghesar by the five clans. 
To this day among the descendants of the five brothers, dur- 
ing their marriage ceremonies it is usual for one or two of 
those present, generally the officiating priest and a looker 
on, to feign possessed with the soul of a tiger, and tear in 
pieces a live Kid. The demons are afterwards appeased by 
the bride's father with an offering of three cupfuls of liquor 
and a mouthful of glii. No marriage ceremony in these five 
clans is considered complete without the appearance of 
Baghesar and the attendant rites. 

White and Black Yajur Vedas. — It is worth noticing 
that the followers of the Black Yajur Veda are almost 
confined to Southern India, while the predominant or only 
Veda among the Gaudas of the North is the White Yajur. 
The Gujarat people 4iave got a trace of one S&kh& only of 
the former, the Maitrayaniya among the Marftthas ; the 
Chitpavana Brahmans are nearly equally divided between 
the Rig Veda and the Black Yajur Veda ; while the Des'as- 
thas are Vajusaneyins (followers of the White) and Rig 
Vedis. Whether this is to be accounted for by a revolution 
or some such event, enabling the followers of the White 
Veda to drive their rivals to the South, or by the supposition 
of that pait of India being the country of the origin of the 
Black Yajur, is not determined. But there is a prophecy in 
the Agni Purdna, which represents the White Yajur Veda as 
a conquering or triumphant Veda, saying that the only Veda 
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that wfll prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga will be the 
Vajasenayaka ; all others being lost, and the purohita, or 
priest of Kalld, the lung that will overthrow the Mlech- 
chhas, who will overthrow the earth, will be Y^jnavolkya. 
This latter part of the prophecy occurs in other Puranas 
also. YAjnaal Vkya is the founder or first teacher of the 
White Yajur Veda. 

We learn that the well-known MiimonsH text-book, the 
Jaiminiya-NyiVya-MalA Vistara, of which 400 pages in large 
quarto were completed by Dr. Goldstiicker, will be com- 
pleted by E. B. Cowill, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. 

The photo-lithographic fac-simile edition of the celebrated 
commentary by Pankanjali on Sanskrit grammar, entitled 
the Mahiibhashya, which the same worthy and much 
lamented scholar had in hand, has only advanced to the 
300th page, i,e, only one-half of the book has as yet been 
executed. Whether this will be completed remains to be 
seen. As the writing is very small, tiie exertion required 
for editing is almost too much for the eyes, and therefore, 
we have considerable doubts about its rapid completion. 
Should the work be published we understand that the price 
ivill be Rs. 500, which will of necessity place it beyond the 
reach of most scholars. 

ARCHiEOLOGY IN BOMBAY .PRESIDENCY.— From the 

Administration Report for 1870-71 : — The materials col- 
lected from an examination of the ancient temple of 
Ambarnoth, by the party of artists sent to that place in 
1868, and mentioned in the Administration Report of 
that year, have been utilized. Six sets of the casts and 
photographs of the temple have been completed, and one 
set of architectural drawings made. One of each of the 
former and the single set of the drawings were sent to 
England for the last International Exhibition, to be even- 
tually handed over to the Secretary of State for India. Out 
of the remaining photographs and casts, two sets have been 
ordered to be sent to England and one to each of the 
museums at Calcutta and Madras. It has been proposed 
to cause copies of the architectural drawings to oe made 
in England, by the carbon or other process, for distribution 
among learned pei-sons, and institutions, and museums. 

Chess. — The Burmese game of chess differs slightly from 
the European game, but only where the Europeans have 
altered it since they received it from the east, for it was 
brought into Western Europe by the Crusaders, who ap- 
pear to have altered the Burmese *' horses " to " knights," and 
"chariots'* to "castles," as now found in the European 
game. The Burmese name chedurin has been defined '* the 
chief ruler, a leader of an army," which is not quite correct. 
The name is derived from the Pali or Sanskrit, ckathu, 
" four " and enga, " a member," i.e., « the four members (of 
an army), elephants, chariots, cavahy, and infantry ; and it is 
the same name dragged through Persian and Arabic which 
appears in the English Vford c/iessy which Webster r.fers to 
the French. The *' rook " of the English game is tb e same 
word as the ratha of the Burmese, being the Pali or Sans- 
krit for a chariot.— Dr. F. Mason, "A Working Man's Life." 

A Lake Legend of the Central Provinces, East 
Indies.— Lake Taroba, in the Chanda district, situated 14 
miles east of Segaon, in the basin of the Chimar hills, at a 
consitkrable height above the plain, is believed by thenatives 
of the surrounding country to owe its origin to enchant- 
ment. It is far from any village, and though artificially 
embanked at one point, has all the appearance of a natural 
lake. Its depth is very great, and the wateris considered to 
be of peculiar excellence. In the early ages, so runs the 
legend, a marriage procession of Gavalis was passing these 
hills from the west. Hot and thirsty they sought for water 
but found none, when a strange-looking man suggested 
that the bride and bridegroom should join in digging for a 
spring. Laughingly they consented, and with &e removal 



of a few spadesful of earth, a clear fountain leapt to the 
surface. While all were delightedly drinking, the freed 
waters rose and spread into a wide lake, overwhelming 
bride, bridegroom, and procession ; but fairy hands soon 
constructed a temple in the depths, where the spirits of the 
drowned are supposed to dwell. Afterwards on the lake- 
side a palm tree grew up, which only appeared during the 
day, smking into the earth at twilight. One morning a 
rash pilgrim seated himself upon the tree-top, and was 
borne into the sides. The palm then shrivelled into dust, 
and in its place appeared an image of the spirit of the lake, 
which is worshipped under the name of Taroba. Formerly 
at the call of pilgrims, all necessary vessels rose from the 
lake, and after being used were washed and returned to the 
waters. But at last an evil-minded man took those he had 
received to his home ; they quickly vanished, and from that 
day the mystic provision wholly ceased. In quiet nights 
the country-folk still hear faint sounds of drum and trumpet 
passing round the lake. The old men say that in one dry 
year, when the waters sank low, golden pinnacles of the 
fairy temple were seen glittering in the depths. The lake is 
much visited, especially during the months of December 
and January ; and the rights of the god are performed by 
a Gond. Wives seek its waters for their supposed xirtue in 
causing fertility, and sick persons for health. Fish in the 
lake grow to a large size, the skeleton of one which was 
stranded some years ago measuring eight feet in length. 



Lockit Buik of the Burgesses of Dundee. — 
{Continued from page 31.) 

(57) Item furth of ye laird of Ogillis land Lyand on ye 
north syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of Thomas 
annand on ye east The land of George Kellis airis on ye 
west pairtis To the Chaiplanrie of Sanct Agatha zcirlie 

ancht lib 
and furth of ye samyn land to the Hoj-pitall zeirlie 

Twelf ss and 
To ye gray freiris zeirlie fyve ss 

(5^) Item furth of the foirsaid land of Thomas Annand 
quhilk sumtyme pertenit to James Scrymgeo"^ havand on ye 
est the land of Alex^ annand To the said Chaiplanrie of 
Sanct Agatha zeirlie fyv'e merkis 

(59) Item furth of ye said Alex' Annandis Land foirsaid 
quhilk sumtyme pertenit to John Bell Lyand on ye west syid 
of ye Tumpeck to Sanct Anorows Chaiplanrie zeirlie for ss vi* 
and furth of ye said Alex' Annandis land Lyand on ye east 
syid of ye said Tumpeck To the Choristaris zeirlie 

Ten ss 

60) Item furth of ye land of Masie Watsoun Lyand on ye 

(orth syid of ArgyUis gaitt Betuix ye land of Dauid 

Spankie on ye east and the land of James Duncan on the 

west pairtis to ye Choristaris zeirlie fourtie ss 

(61) Item furth of ye Said David Spankie's land foirsaid 
haiffand on ye East the land of Dauid Scrymgeo' of fordy 
to the Chaiplanrie of Sanct Saluato' zeirlie 

foure lib ellewine ss iiii* 

(62) Item furth of ye said Dauid Scrymgeo' of fordie his 
land foirsaid havand on ye east the land of ye airis of vmq>« 
James myln to ye choristaris zeirlie Ten ss 

(63) Item furth of ye land of Dauid Ramesay zounger 
baxter Lyand On ye south syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye 
land of Dauid Tendell on ye east and ye mid Kirkstyll on ye 
west pairtis to the Hospitall zeirlie aucht lib 

(64) Item furth of ye land of Dauid Ramesay elder baxter 
Lyand on ye north syid of Argyllis gaitt Betuix ye land of 
James Man on ye east and the land of James mylnis airis on 
ye west pairtis To the choristaris ;ieirlie Twelf ss 

Stlma huius pag : xxxi lb xviii ss ii<i 

(65) Item furth of ye land of ye Said James man foirsaid 
havand on ye east the land of ye airis of vmq'« Alex' Maille 
To the Choristaris zeirlie fyve ss iii"* 

(66) Item furth of ye land of Johne Baxter Lyand on ye 
east side of ye buriall Wynd betuix ye land of James CraiU 
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on ye south and the land of Mr Daoid Campbell on ye north 
pairtis To the gray freiris zeirlie threttie twa ss viii<i 

(67^ Item furth of ye said James Craillis Land foirsaid hav. 
and on ye east the Land of Robert Rolland to the Choris- 
teris zeirlie threttene ss iiii<* 

(68) Item furth of ye said Robert RoUandis land fou^aid 
havand on ye east the Land of ye airis of vmq'« Alex' 
Patersoun to the Chaiplanrie of Sanct Androw zeirlie 

fyvetene ss 

(69) Item forth of ye said Alex' Patersounis airis land foir- 
said havand on the east the land of Robert Kyd to the 
chaiplanri^e of Sanct Androw zeirlie threttene ss iiii<^ 

(70) Item furth of ye land of Thomas zoung Lyand on ye 
sonth syid of ArgyUis gaitt Betuix ye land of ye aires of 
vnaq^* Gabriel myln on ye west and ye thorterraw on ye east 
pairtis to ye Choristaris zeirlie auchtene ss iiii^ 

(71) Item furth of ye land of Sanct blaze Chaiplanrie 
Lyand on ye west syid of ye thorterraw Betuix ye land of 
William Drumond on ye south and the land of Eufame bell 
on ye north pairtis To the said Chaiplanrie of Sanct An- 
drow zeirlie Sex ss viii<* 

(72) Item furth of ye land of Petir ClayhiUis Sumt3rme of 
Petir Newman Lyand on ye east syid of ye thorterraw To 
ye Choristaris zeirlie Twentie ss 

(73) Item furth of ye land of Thomas Traill sumtyme per- 
tening to Herbert GLiudstainis Lyand on ye north syid of 
ArgyUis gaitt Betuix ye land of James Scaymgeo' litster on 
ye south the co noun buriall place on ye north The land of 
Alex>^ Traill on ye east and ye land of william Kyd on ye 
west pairtis to the Choristaris zeirlie auchtene ss 

(74) Item furth of ye said Alex' Traillis land foirsaid 
haiflBamd on ye east the land of Alex' wedderburne to the 
Choristaris zeirlie threttene ss iii'* 

(75) Item furth of ye said Alex' weddirbumis land foirsaid 
havand on ye east the land callit Sanct Michellis land 

Etening to Johne Kininmonth to Sanct Katherinis chaip- 
inrie Threttie ss 

(76) Item furth of ye said John Kininmonthis land 
havand on ye east the land of James Lowell sumtyme 
pertening to Patrik Lyoun To the Choristairis zeirlie 

foure lib threttene ss iiii** 

(77) Item furth of ye land of Alex Maill w*in ye y" lyand 
on jre nor* syid of ArgyUis gaitt To ye Choristaris zeirlie 

V ss iii'* 
Sdmu huius pag : xiii lib iiii ss \i^ 

(78) Item furth of James Lowellis land foirsaid Quhairin 
tne Ketch pole is biggit havand on the east Sanct Saluato" 
Landb to ye gray freiris Ten ss 

(79) Item furth of ye landis of ye Cl^ss CalUt Sanct 
Soluatos" closs Lyand on ye north sjad of ArgyUis gaitt 
Betuix ve land of ye said James Lowell on ye west and ye 
land of ye airis of vmq'« James RoUok on the east pairtis 
To ye Chaiplanrie of Sanct Saluato' the few maillis vndir 
wretine rexue awand be ye persounis particulare proprietaris 
of ye said closl on ye west syid of ye Clofs efter following 
To witt Beginning at ye ioirland on ye west syid of ye 
Closs pertening to Petir Newman zeirlie iii lib sex ss viii** 

Threttie 4 ss 
The nixt land northwart pertening to James Goldman- 
zeirhe 
The Third bnd northwart pertening to Christopher zeilrie 

tuentie ss 
The fourt land northwart pertening to James Donaldsoun 
zeirlie fourtie ss 

The fyft land north*wart pertening to ye airis of Johne watt 
zeirlie twentie sex ss 

Beginand at ye foirland pertening to Patrik rattray zeirUe 
and on ye east syid of ye closs fourtie sex ss 

The secund land at ye north pertening to Johne Lowsouen 
zeirlie twentie sex ss viii** 

The thrid land nor*wart with the bak zearj kUl and malt- 
hous pertening to Johne Isak zeirlie foure lib 

The fourt land nor^wart pertening to Johne Adame zeirUe 



nyne ss quihilk land pertenit of befoir to Johne Jamesoun 

Saidler 

The fyft land pertening to Dionese Conquero' sumtyme 

pertexiing to Johne Spenss zeirlie Sex ss 

(To be continued,) 

Professor Westwood's Collection of Castings 
OF Carved Ivories. — Professor Westwood's very in- 
teresting coUection of castings of a large number of carved 
ivories were exhibited at the conversazione of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, which took place on 
Nov. 13, 1872. Professor Westwood gave a lecture on the 
objects which he exhibited, in the course of which he said 
he began collecting the fac-similes with several gentlemen, 
most of whom had now given it up, but he had himself 
gone on coUecting, so that his own casts at present con- 
sisted of nearly 1000 specimens : the South Kensington 
collection numbered 700. When he said that they had 
inspected only about a quarter of his collection, it would 
give them some idea of its extent and value : he had 
selected the pieces they hai viewed because they could be 
seen and understood by that light, without mucn examina- 
tion. Ivory had been used for decorative purposes from 
the earliest ages, and the uses to which it had been put in 
various ages of the world were very different. Although he 
had not brought specimens of the Nineveh ivories, he had 
I one or two at home, which were not, however, of very 
great interest ; but in the British Museum there were a 
considerable number of interesting specimens, which had 
been brought home by Mr. Layard in a very friable and 
perishable condition. Professor Owen, however, with great 
tact saw what was needed, and thought that the only way 
in which they could be restored was to give them the 
animal constituents which they had lost by age ; he had 
them boiled in gelatine, and in consequence, though ex- 
tremely delicate, they were now sufficiently strong to be 
handled. The ivories he had exhibited were made for the 
decorations of thrones, chairs, ladies* toilet cases, &c. ; and 
at a later date the material was used especiaUy for diptychs, 
«>„ two plates of ivory carved on the outsides, with a smaU 
space, about an eighth of an incli in depth, cut out on the 
inside, and filled with wax, on which what was wanted to 
be recorded was written with a style. In the Roman 
series they would see many of those diptychs, most of 
which contained portraits of the reigning emperor or consul, 
often in dupUcate, which were presented by the emperor or 
consul to his friends on his accession to office. They often 
saw the consul seated, with the busts of his father and 
mother at the top, and at the bottom they generaUy had 
representations of the games of the Circus, and these were 
very interesting. One fragment, of which only the lower 
part was left, was very interesting, containing a group of 
acrobats, the strong feUow in the centre having three or 
four chUdren on his arms and legs, and children hanging 
from his hands, while others represented the acrobat play- 
ing with five or six balls, and various other games of the 
Circus. Often they represented the victorious horses being 
brought before the Consul, and in some instances they would 
find the Consul represented as holding a napkin, which he 
threw down to the victor in the games. The most interesting 
diptych was that of the Symmachorum priestess, which for 
grace of attitude and beauty of execution was not approached 
by anything in the whole course of ivory carving ; it was 
probably of the 2nd century, and Pagan. A rare 
representation . they would meet "with was that of a 
countryman carrying a hare — used by the ancients to 
represent the season of winter. Another was a fine 
specimen of Bellerophon, from the British Museum, and 
of the diptych of PhUip the Arab; in the lower por- 
tion stags were combating with men in the Circus : 
the wonderful expression of the animals and the action 
of the men was perfectly marvellous. It was the ear- 
Uest of the consular pieces, being dated 248. If they 
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took any interest at all in sculpture and the mediaBval 
arts, they would know that in the classical periods they 
had plenty of sculpture ; the Sarcophagi brought them 
down to the 5th or 6th century, after which sculpture was 
unknown. The earliest sculptures laiown in England were 
the figures in churches, and the earliest of them was 
dated about fhe year 1300, so that from 600 to 1300 no 
carving was known in the world which at all equalled 
the beautiful specimens of early art now exhibited. A 
succession of the pieces during the 6th century were very 
badly done, and snowed the wonderful degradation of the 
art, being all wooden-like, inexpressive, and impleasant. 
Classical scholars would know the value of 50 Roman 
pieces, mostly dated, and so he would leave the Roman, 
and speak of the earliest Christian ivories. The later 
Roman Consuls introduced Christian symbols on their dip- 
tychs, the most frequent being the Greek cross. The first 
Christian ivory to wliich he would call their special atten- 
tion was the diptych of Pope Gregorj', which was sent by 
him to the Visi-Gothic Queen, Theodolinda, in the 6th 
century ; in it Pope Gregory was represented with the ton- 
sure, but in all other respects dressed exactly like a Consul ; 
he bore in his hands a staff tipped with a' Greek cross. 
It had been much disputed whether it was not a diptych 
of a Consul, which had been later converted into one 
of Gregory, but he might say positively, from a careful 
examination, that the statement which had been made 
about the falsification of the inscription was a great mis- 
take. Another interesting object was the diptych of 
St. Paul, and Adam, naming the beasts, which was a 
wonderful piece of art. St. Paul was represented blessing a 
church dignitary ; there was the scene where he was throw- 
ing the serpent into the fire, and below was a group in 
which he was curing the sick man in the island. At a later 
date ivories were used for a great many purposes besides 
that of diptychs. Some were made with three leaves, the 
central one being twice the size of those at the sides, which 
closed over it, and it thus became a triptych, ^hile when it 
had several, perhaps five or seven pieces, it was called a 
polyptych. They also had round pieces, which were ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially to the ladies ; many were 
no doubt Pagan, and were made for Roman ladies patch- 
boxes or rouge-boxes ; they had been, however, converted 
to the use of foreign churches, where they were found hold- 
ing the host. Then again, he had exhibited three great 
bookcases, one of them containing the figure of an arch- 
angel in the British Museum; it was oi\e of 'the most 
glorious figures ever carved in ivory. The upper part of 
another cover had a transverse piece, on which was carved 
the Holy Child and father and mother, while the Lamb of 
God was represented in the centre, and below were a 
number of minor groups, one of which hadr long been a 
puzzle, but had now been ascertained to be the annunciation. 
The curious part about it was that the Virgin was repre- 
sented drawing water, and they had found in the Apocry- 
phal Gospels that she was so represented ; this was very 
interesting, as showing that in the 6th century the Apocry- 
phal Gospels were taken before the Bible in Italy, at any 
rate in the delineation of Gospel subjects. Another cover 
represented the Virgin seated between Melchisedec and 
(probably^ Isaiah. It might give them some idea of the 
value of the originals from which his fac-similes were taken, 
when he told them that South Kensington gave 400/. for 
one piece, and 250/. for another ; the value of such exact 
castings was therefore very great. 

The Art of Painting.— In the public library at 
Brussels there is preserved a MS., written in 1635, by 
Pierre le Brun, a painter, in which a description of various 
matters connected with the art of painting is given, and 
many technical terms explained. In the first chapter, "De 
la Platte Pienture," a passage occurs which is translated by 
Mrs. Merrifield, in her work on the subject, thus—** The 
pencils are made of a sofl kind of hair, l?ut which has 



sufficient resistance to keep itself straight, and to make a 
firm point for painting. The hairs of bears are very good, 
so are those of martens and similar animals. Small brushes 
made of hog's or pig's bristles are also used^ and pencils of 
fishes' hair for softening." In a MS. preserved in the 
library of the University at Padua, is a receipt for making 
excellent boiled hair. The following translation of it is 
given by Mrs, Merrifield : — '* Take the manes, forelocks, and 
tails of oxen, horses, cows, and calves (but remember that 
the tails of horses are not good), place them in fresh water, 
and wash them, so that there may not remain any grease or 
dirt ; then string them on a cord, afterwards put them into 
a vessel with lye, and let them boil for six hours." In 
another part of the same MS. directions are given for 
making a brush' for " graining," by inserting hogs' bristles 
into a fiat back of wood. 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL NOTES ON FAVER- 

SHAM CHURCH. 

[Continued from p. 43.) 

Thkre were ten altars in this church, in addition to th^ 
high altar, dedicated respectively' to St. Erasmus, St. John> 
St. Luke, St. Clement, SS. Peter and Paul, SS. Crispin 
and Crispinian, St. Catherine, St. Thomas, Jesus, and 
Morrow Mass ; one named St. Peter in an old will, I think, 
is intended for SS. Beter and Paul. Besides the Corpus 
Christi light in the chancel, there were pthers named after 
St. Ann, St. Edmund, and one called the *• Bachelar's." 
There are two tables mentioned, namely, St. Christopher's 
and St. Margaret's ; and there were statues to St. KLath- 
erine (of alabaster), St. Mary, called, ** oure lady of 
Bedlem," as well as to SS. Peter and Paul. It is unknown 
where most of the altars stood. St. Thomas's was in the 
chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury ; the one 
named SS. Peter and Paul I place in the Trinity chapel ; 
the Morrow Mass altar was, I have no doubt, in the south 
transept, where it appears as if a mass was said in connec- 
tion with a brotherhood of men and women every week-day, 
at half-past-five in summer, and half-past-six in winter. 
St. Edmund's light was in St. Thomas's chapel, the 
** bachelar^s " light was at the entrance to the south tran- 
sept, and St. Ann's light was in that transept, near the 
Morrow Mass altar, in my opinion. Among the vestments, 
&c., mentione(^ in the inventory dated 4 Hen. VIH., 
several have our Lord, Mary, and John, embroidered on 
them ; a corpas had £.]^.^. ; a frontel was crowned, with 
SBi underneath the crown ; a ctosi cloth had on it " the 
assump.tion of our Lady." another had •* the pyctor of 
seynt George and a chzdyce of gold," a stained (purple) 
cloth had on it a picture of St. Thomas. The inventory 
includes 9 chalices, 2 pixes, 3 paxes, 4 cruets, 3 " sencers, • 
a chrism at ory, a number of candlesticks of silver and brass, 
small bells of silver and laton, canopies with staves, basons 
of pewter and laton, holy water stops of laton, and '* 6 
sconces of borde for the quyer," which I suppose were for 
holding lights for the choir boys — three to each of the 
stalls. One entry I am unable to explain, namely, " It. 2 
little vestments for seynt Nicholas with 2 course mitos." 
Whether these ore for a statue of St. Nicholas, or an altar 
not mentioned elsewhere, or that they were for the feast of 
St. Nicholas, is not clear. It is evident there were several 
statues in the church of which we know nothing from this 
entry. *' Imprimis. 26 old steyned cloths for to cover the 
images in the churche in Lente." At the Morrow Mass 
altar was a chasuble of- green damask with golden lions on 
it, and as this was where the members of the town g^uild 
had services performed, I think the arms of Favershain 
were on the vestment. One entry secma t.q intimate that 
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in the reign of Hen. VHI. it was not uncommon to ad- 
minister the communion Under both kinds — " It. A pyxe of 
copir and gylte with a little cuppe of sylver \vithin for to 
visit sick folkes.*' Later on this occurs, •* It. A lyttel bell 
of laton for to go on visitation." There are fort^-one 
books mentioned, missals, graduals, psalters, epistles, 
, manuals, collects, sequences, &c., some in MS., but, 
judging from the following entry, most of them, I think; 
were printed — **4 Mannell3rs, two written, two preynted.'* 
A printed missal was at the Morrow Mass altar, the other 
volumes were in the vestry. A much larger quantity of 
books were no doubt in the vicarage. Among the corpora- 
tion MSS. at Favershani are two documents, drawn up by 
Robert Hithiot, a lawyer, in the 22nd of Hen. VII., stating 
at length the duties of the two parish clerks and the sexton. 
The clerks were (i) to wait on the vicar at all times both 
at night as well as in the day. (2. ) To assist at the Morrow 
Mass (i>., the first mass), with a ** rogett " on ; to " ap- 
parell '* the altars ; to help the priest on and off with his 
vestments ; to attend to the Corpus Christi light every day 
before noon. (3.) To carrv the cruets, missal, chalice, and 
other ornaments to the altar before mass, and to return 
them after its conclusion. (4.) At high mass they were to 
sing the gradual at the upper desk in the nave, and to sing 
the epistle ; to bring the books required into the quire at 
senrices where there was music, as ,well as the surplices, 
&c. They were also to inform the churchwardens what 
ornaments were required at each feast day, and to assist in 
bringing them from the treasury into the vestry, and to take 
them back and fold up the copes and other vestments. 
(5.) They were to sing their part in the quire. (6.) The 
cruets were to be cleaned within and without, daily, and 
clean water put in them. [Those with the wine were 
attended to by the vicar, I suppose.] (7.) The choir, the 
Trinity chapel, and the altars in them, with the walls and 
windows, were to be cleaned, and the cobwebs swept away. 
(8.) They were to sleep in the dormitory every night. (9.) 
They were not to have or cause disputes >vith the members 
of the corporation. (10.) They were to teach children to 
read, and sing in the quire, (ii.) When some of the 
ringers were absent, they were to assist the sexton. (12.) 
On Sundays to carry holy water to every house. (13.) To 
be obedient to the churchwardens. (14.) To clean the 
holy water stops of brass, and " the bason and ewer which 
be ordained for christening of children." (15,) To swear to 
keep these articles before being admitted. 

The articles for the sexton were made on the .same day 
as the clerks*, and are much shorter, (i.) He had to sleep 
within the building, in the dormitory, inside the old bell- 
tower ; at 8 o'clock every night to ring with the usual bell 
the curfew for a quarter of an hour. (2.) To open the 
church every day at five in the morning in summer, and six 
in winter. (3 ) On pints' eves to ring as had been cus- 
tomary with as many bells as was* usual : this was at noon, 
and again in the afternoon at evensong ; and on the feast, 
to ring at matins, mass, and evensong, with " as many peels 
as hath of old time been accustomed," and on week-days 
to ring to mass at the hour appointed by the \'icar. (4.) 
The sexton with his ringers were to ring " in as due order 
and time as they may or can, and not too long, nor too 
short time." (5.) At the early mass he was to toll thirty 
strokes with tne fourth beU, a Quarter of an hour later 
fifteen strokes with the same bell, and six strokes at the 
third tolling, and afler the parish clerk had rung in the 
people with the little bell (in the central tower?) three 
strokes were to be eiven with the fourth bell. At the high 
mass on week-days he was to toll with the first three bells. 
(6.) To make provision for lighting the lamp in the quire. 
(7.) To light the tapers and beams on holy days at first 
evensong. (8.) To fill the holy water stops with fresh 
water every Saturday at noon, and as often as necessarj' in 
the week. (9.) To clean the nave and transept? with the 
altars therein. (lo.) To be obedient, &c., to the vicar or 
his deputy. These old MSS. are most valuable in showing 



the arrangements for carrying out the serNUces of a mediaeval 
church, and I need make no comments on them as the 
entries speak for themselves. The sexton and clerks slept 
in the building, but I cannot discover if the chantry priests 
lived in the town, or in community at the vicarage. The 
ancient central tower may possibly have contained a dor- 
mitory where they slept, I certainly think it was used as 
such when the church was served by Benedictine monks, 
as they would then be close to the altar, where they could 
readily get into the quire at night, for I suppose they 
adhered to their rule in essentials although outside and far 
away from their abbey. With regard to the changes in the 
national religion at the period of the Reformation, so far 
as I am aware, I believe no documents are extant showing 
what was altered or destroyed in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., but the churchwardens' accounts show 
that purchases of church furniture were made in the reign of 
Queen Mary, presumably to replace what had been sold a 
few years earlier ; and in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
appears as if all pre-Reformation ornaments were soon 
swept away. The following is from the churchwardens* 
accounts for the year 1554 :— '*Itm. For clothe bought for 
surplyces to the churche, 26J. id, Pd. to Mr. Deale for 
the Chrysmytry, 20J. ; for makyng the same surplyces, 
7j. 4rf. ; to John Wrenk, for the bowelle of lattyn for the 
roode lofte, 40^. ii<f." From the small number of these 
entries it would appear as if very few alterations had been 
made in the church in the time of Edward VI., in com- 
parison with the doings in some churches. The following 
IS undated, but it is no doubt early in the reign of Eliza- 
beth :— 

«' The account of ... . Mr. Robard .... 
Michael Allyn, Richard Lorens, and Anthony Love, 
Churchwrrdenes of Frsham. 

whe do charge oure selvys of . ... gatheryd for the 
clarks waes 19/. 14J. 4^. Itm. pwayments in oure hands 
of the gatheryns of the communyon money, 4J. %d, Solde 
at London 33 boles of latten, a holy wafer stock, a payer of 
sencers, a shyp, 2 cannelsttycks of latten, a pewtre bassyn 
and aulure, all waying 2 hondred wayght and 10 lb. at 391. 
le hondred, 4/. y, od, Solde to Air. Sotfewyck the lyttle 
orgins, 40?. Sold to Thomas Mustard an egyll 20d., and 
48 lb. of waxc, i6j. Recyd of the old churchewardenes, 
I2J. 4<^., and of Mr. Buerly's bequest, 20j. Some total, 
18/. 1 2 J. orf." 

*' Solde by me Symon Ancellin for the churche. FjTst, 
solde to John Vunter the bordys of sayntt Erusmus aulter 
pryser, 5J. Solde to Thomas Tenckyr the bordys of sayntt 
Cryspyns aultor pryser, y. ^d. Sold to John Coltyn sayntt 
Marguryts table and a lyttyll gratt that dye them before 
oure lady of bedlem pryser, 2s. Sd. Sold to John Vuntler 
the coffyn of our Lidy of bedlem pryser, u. 4^/., of Robert 
the shryptory there ffor the table of sayntt Xprytefyr 

G. Bedo. 

PoPUiAR Rhymes.— The following rhyme riddle is still 
popular in Forfarshire : — 

Down in yon den there stands a kist, 

And in that kist there is a cap. 

And in that cap there is a drap. 

And naebody can eat it, and naebodycan drink it, 

And naebody can Uve without it ! 
Den =« house ; kist =bed ; cap = nightcap ; drap = sleep. 
This rhyme heart so strong a resemblance to one given by 
Chambers {Po/>. Rhymes, p. 245), that I much doubt 
whether the latter is genuine. I liave a version of another 
riddle given by Chambers (p. ill)— 
The minister and the dominie and Maister Andrew Lamb, 
Gaed to the garden where three pears hang. 
Ilka ane took ane, and still twa hang ? 
Maister Lamb was both minister and dominie, r>., reader 
or schoolmaster. A similar trick of language is given by 
Jervise, in MemoriaU o/An^is and Mearns, p. 3 79, referring 
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to Sir James Strachan, parish minister of Keith, deposed 
for Noncoraformity, in 1690— 

" The beltit knicht o' Thornton, 

An* Laird o' Pittendreich 
An' Maister James Strachan 
The minister o' Keith ! " 

Alison, 

IDOMUM Thee at Winchester. — Perhaps the follow- 
ing may interest some of your readers, if you think 
them of sufficient interest to publish in the Antiquary. 
Dulce Domum was formerly sung under an old tree that 
stood in the ground recently used as a wharf, but now 
converted into a garden. This I have heard from my rela- 
tive, the Rev. Henry Sissmore, one of the oldest Fellows of 
Winchester College on record, who died in 1851, at the age 
of ninety-six. He related, that when a boy at school, it 
was the custom to sing Domum round the old tree, and he 
well remembered on one occasion a shed of some sort had 
been built round the tree, and the boys set to work to 
demolish the obstruction vi et armis, while Dr. Wharton, 
the head master, sat on his pony dose by, looking on, and 
enjoying the fun. The tree now standing is not the same, 
but an offshoot from it. 

Wedding Customs. — It was customary at Cranbrook, 
Kent, when a newly-married couple left the church, to 
strew the pathway, not with flowers, but with emblems of 
the bridegroom's calling. Carpenters walked on shavings, 
butchers on skins of slaughtered sheep, the followers of St. 
Crispin were honoured with leather parings, paper-hangers 
with slips of paper, blacksmiths with old iron or rusty nails. 

H. T. S. 

Taking him down a Peg. — It may be interesting to 
those curious about such things to know the origin of this 
colloquial expression. In the old, deep-drinking days, a 
tankard with pegs down the middle was sent round the 
table, and eacn man tried to outdrink his neighbour. He 
who drank most would tell his neighbour, *' I nave beaten 
you ; I have taken you down a peg." 

Rolf. 

Extracts from Parish Registers, &c.— The fol- 
lowing curious extracts have lately been printed for private 
circulation, by Mr. J. Hargrave Harrison, of Great Yar- 
mouth ; — 

FROM THE parish REGISTER OF CATFIELD, NORFOLK. 

Let none which cannot weliendite, 

Presume witliin this booke to write, 

Recordes of lines and deathes of Men, 

Ought not be scraped bv a hen. 

The names, the dates 01 daye 6c yere. 

Ought plainely euer to appe*e, 

In Incke most black, and voide of blottes ; 

In parchement faire without all spottes ; 

In Latine true or English plaine, 

Or els the truithe may take his Baine. 

Antho. Harison, 

Rector of Catfielde, 1609. 

lanuarie the ninetenthe, Ao Dni. 1611. 

loan Stoeker, borne in Walden, in the Countie of Essexi 
first married to William Haiison, father of Anthony 
Harison, Clerk, now Rector of Catfielde, after married to 
lohn Roiston ; after his decease, died in Ludham ; and was 
buried in Catfielde Churchyarde, near the parsonage North- 
gate there. She was a reuerend religious matron, & brought 
vp all her children in learning, both weomen and men, & 
did at her death give straight charge that her posteritie for 
euer might doe the like, namelie, that they all might reade 
at the leaste. She was bulled the ninetenth dale of Jan- 
uaxie, A^ Ch. 161 1, 



The Oke tree sett in the Churchyarde, in the waie going 
from the Parsonage to the Church porch, was there planted 
by the saide Anthony, in memorie of the saide loane his 
Moother, at the West end of her saide Graue, March 4, Ao. 
Dni. 1 61 5 

Anthonie Harison, clerk, Sonne of y« saide Joane Stocked 
by her saide first husband William Harison after many 
changes and chances of this mortall life, died at CcUfiehU 
y« seuenteenth dale of Settemher^ In y« yeare of our Lwd 
God one thousand Sixe hundred thirty and ei^ht^ and was 
buried in y^ Churchyarde of Catfielde, nere his aforesayde 
beloved Moother, on y« eighteenth day of September A" 
D. * and desireth as folio weth — 

When I am dead, then burie me 

nere by my Moother's side, 
Or \nath her bones, if that they be 

from danger purified. . 
But laie me not in any coffe, 

but my bare winding slieete 
Let not a cofF3m so be loste, 

Earth is for earth moste meetc. 
Tliis is my will, this my desire, 

touching my bodies graue ; 
Those whoe me loue, what I requii'e, 

I hope will lette me haue. 

Byrne, Anthonie Harison 

Rector of Catfielde. 
F. C, T. 

Rounce ; RouNCiE ; Rouncy. — Chaucer, describing ^ 
seaman, in the Prologue to The \Canterbury Tales, say : — 

A Schipman was ther, wonyng fer by westc : 
For ought I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 
He rood upon a rouncy t as he couthe, 
In a gowne of faldyng to the kne. 

On consulting Bailey, I find he says, ** rounce," = '* a little 
pony or tit. " Ash, no doubt following him, has, " rouncy " 
= ** a tit, a pony." Johnson, Webster, Richardson, 
Hyde Clarke, all leave the word out ; nor does it occur in 
Jamieson. In his useful glossary to The Canterbury Tales, 
Mr. Wright says, •* rouncy (A.N.) '* = ** a common 
hackney horse ; " and again, in his Dictionary of Obsolete 
Words y I find the following entry : ** rouncie, rouncy, 
^A.N.) " = " (i) a common hackney horse, any horse. (2) 
A vulgar woman." Mr. Wright, as will be seen, looks on 
the term as of Anglo-Norman origin. Wliy travel so far 
afield, when in the Welsh, as spoken at the present day, 
we have "rhwnsi" = *' a rough coated horse"? The 
Shipman came from Dartmouth close by a district where, 
in tne poet's days, Welsh was a spoken tongue, and was 
anything more lilcely than that a writer of his amazingly 
keen accuracy would give the horse its native name? 
Chaucer, by the way, must have had a quick eye for the 
points of a horse and eke for the behaviour of its rider, as 
I win show you in my next Note. 

H. P. 

Chaucer's Horses and their Riders. — ^The Prologue 
to The Canterbury T'ales are full of minute but graphic 
touches, bearing mtimately on the manners and customs 
of the time at-which the poem was written. In the matter 
of horses and horsemanship, for example, where in the same 
space shaU we find so much information ? Chaucer's eye 
would seem, indeed, to have been as keenly alive to the 
points of a horse as that of any Guy Livingston^. To begin 
with the Knight : — 

He was a verray perfight gentil Knight. 

But for to telle you of his aray. 

His hors was good, but he ne was nought gay. 



* The words in italic he also left Uank« 
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TheD, again, of his son, the Sqoire : — 

Schoite was his goane, with sleeves long and wide. 
Wiel corwde he sitU on hors^ and fair ryd4. 

Turning to the Monk we have : — 

A Monk ther was, a fair for the raaistrie. 
An out-rydere, that loved venerye ; 
A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 
Full many a dejmt^ horse hadde he in stable : 
And when he rood, men miM his bridel heer 
Gyngle in a whistlyng wyna so cleere^ 
Andeek as lawde as doth the chapel belle^ 
Then as the lord was the keper of the selle. 
• • • • • • • 

His ptdfray was as broun as eny berye. 

The Merchant is touched off briefly thus : — 

A Merchant was ther with a forked herd, 
In motteleye, and high on horse he sat, 
Uppon his heed a Flaundrisch bever hat ; 
His botus clapsud faire and fetously. 

Next to the Merchant comes the Clerk : — 

A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik hadde longe i-go. 
A I so lene was his hors as is a rake. 
And he was not right fat, I undertake. 

The Sergeant-of-Law was a modest man : — 

He rood but hoomly in a medled coat. 

Gird with a ^ynt of silk, with barres smale ; 

Of his array telle I no linger tale. 

The Shipman came from Dartmouth, and, no doubt, like 
Dolly Pentrealh the famous Cornish fish woman, could speak 
a Uttle Welsh. . 

He rood upon a rouncy^ as he couthe^ 

Li a gowne of faldyng to the kne. 

A dagger handng on a laas handde he 

Aboute bis nekke under his arm adoune. 

Though the picture of the Wife of Bath appeared in the 
Antiquary a few weeks ago, it will well bear re-exhibi- 
tion : — 

Uppon an amblere esely sche sat, 
Wymplid ful wel, and on hire heed an hat 
As brood as is a bocler or a targe. 

The following lines form the close of the short but exquisite 
picture of the noblest of ploughmen : — 

His tythes payede he ful faire and wel, 
Baithe of his owne swynk and his catel. 
In a tabbard he rood upon a mere* 

The last of the gay cavalcade to be mentioned is the Reene, 
the name of whose steed, " Scot," I have been told, is to 
this 'day stOl to be heard among the ploughboys in the 
stables of the counties of Essex and Suffolk. 

This reene sat upon a wel good stol, 

That was a homely gray, and highte Scot, 

Were I to go into the Tales, I might add largely to the 
heap, but I forbear for the present. 

H. P. 

The Emperor Valentinian.—I send you a sketch of 
a coin which was found in the year 1870, by a ploughman 
on the estate of T. D. Embleton Fox, Esq. , in the parish of 
Northorpe, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln. 
It is a silver medallion of the Emperor Valentinianus, who 
was bonj a.d. 321, elected emperor a.d. 364, and died 
A-D. 375. The head on this coin is very well formed, and 
ornamented with the diadem peculiar to the emperors of the 
Lower Empire. The diadem was not used by the Roman 
emperors until after the time of Constantine the Great. It 
consists of a fillet of pearls of two rows, and it is lied in a 



knot behind the head, the ends resting on the neck. The 
silver appears to have slipped a little on one side when it was 
stamped, as the right-hand side of the legend is not wholly 
impressed. The legend around the head consists of the 
following letters : dnvhlentinianvspfavg, <.^., Dominus 
noster Valentinianus Pius Felix Augustus. In this legend 
the mintmaster has used the Greek II for the Latin A. On 
the reverse of this coin is the figure of the emperor clothed in 
a military garment [paludatus], having the sabarum in his 
right hand. This standard is square. , On it is represented 
the monogram of the name of Christ, which was first used by 
Constantine the Great, after he had embraced Christianity. 
It has the letters A and O on it to signify the divinity of 
Jesus, who says of Himself in the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, chap. i. verse 8, *' I am Alpha and Om^;a, the 
beginning and the ending." In the left liand the emperor 
bears a globe, to signify that he is the master of the world. 
This globe is surmounted by a winged Victory presenting a 
crown, to remind his majesty that he owes the empire of the 
world to her favour. The legend around the emperor is, 
RESTITVTORRKIP, i.e., Restitutor Reipublicae, the Restorer 
of the Commonwealth, or the State. In the exergue are the 
letters plvc, i.e., Pecunia Lugduni signata: money coined 
or stamped at Lugdunum. Lugdunum is now called the 
city of Lyons. The half-moon character is used instead of 
the letter S ; it was the Greek sigma. Valentinianus, son of 
Gratian, was elected to wear tlie purple for his talents and 
bravery, a.d. 364. He defeated the Alemanni, and by his 
General Theodosius repelled the Caledonians from Britain. 
This coin was struck in honour of Valentinianus, after he had 
raised Britain from a sinking state, and called that part 
which he had recovered by his own name, Valentia. The 
district comprehended the five Scottish tribes named Maeata, 
lying between the walls of Antoninus and Senorus. 

Geo. Dodds, D.D., &c., 

Vicar of Corringham^ Gainsborough, 

Essex House, Putney.— This edifice in the High 
Street is doonled to destruction. Here Thomas Cromwell, 
son of the Putney blacksmith, is believed bv some persona 
to have been born. A survey of Wimbleaon, A.D. 18 17 
described, as upon that spot, "an ancient cottage, known 
as the smith's- shop, west of the highway leading from Put« 
ney to the upper gate, and on the south side of the highway, 
from Richmond to Wandsworth, having the sign of the 
Anchor." Essex House was built a.d. 1596, which is the 
date upon the old plastered ceilings of the house, with the 
royal arms of England and the initials of Queen EUzabeth. 
Cromwell was created Earl of Essex a.d. 1540, and e.\e- 
cuted shortly afterwards, hence his birthplace was a building 
which was anterior to the Essex House above mentioned. 
But, prior to the destruction of the building, stili standing, 
a photograph should be taken, and that without delay. 

Garra way's Coffee House.— This old building in 
Change alley, London, is to be removed Portly. It was 
for many years a notable city coffee house, where sales by 
auction were held. Thomas Garway, the original proprietor, 
was a tobacconist and coffee man, who here popularised the 
use of tea, early in the r7th century. He offered it at about 
from sixteen to fifty shillings per pound. The price had 
been 6/. and even 10/. per pound weight. Formerly, at 
this house, wines, timber, cfc, were sold by <*inch of 
candle," i.e., it was necessary to conclude each auction be- 
fore the inch of candle had been consumed. It was fre- 
quented by Dr. Radcliffe, the notable physician, during 
the South Sea Bubble Panic, when it is stated that he lost 
5000 guineas in the scheme. After the next month of 
March, the site of this coffee house will be occupied by a 
new building, and thus another landmark will be removed 
finally from the city of London, familiar to the readers of 
the "Spectator," •< Rambler," &c., and probably to the 
authors of these well-known periodicals. 
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The Coins of the Baebian Family. — This family 
naine often occurs in Roman history, but the coins and 
medals that can be attributed to them with certainty do not 
very frequently come to hand. In the days of the Consulate 
of Marcus Babius Tampilus, great plagues appear to have 
raged in Rome, and also in the towns and villages of Italy. 
The surnames that distinguish this family are Dives, 
Herennius, Julea, and Tampilus, but it was the descendants 
of the branch of the Tampili family that were commemorated 
by great sacrifices. These lasted for three successive days 
(a.u. 571), and the then pontiff is alleged to have declared 
that spears were seen to move of themselves, and that the 
senate decreed solemn supplications to all the gods and to 
Apollo in particular. It was also reported that it rained 
blood in the courts of the Temples of Vulcan -and Concord. 
The relation of these prodigies and wonders, with which fear 
and superstition were associated, were readily believed and 
imagined. Livy, Hippocrates, and Homer, all testify to 
this belief — 

Ood of the silver bow I thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant and the Greeks destroy. 

Pope's Homer. 

The family or consular coins generally bear on the obverse 
the head of the goddess Roma, which is reckoned the most 
ancient type, although others are known. On the reverse of 
nearly all the coins of the Baebian family, Apollo is repre- 
sented driving a car drawn by four horses, and with the bow 
and the pestilerous arrow in one hand, and the lustral branch 
in the other. 

Silver Types. 

1. Obverse -|* TAMPlu = Galeated head of Roma. 
Reverse roma. (beneath the horses' 

legs). 
In Exergue M. BAEBI. Q.F. »» Apollo in a quadriga, 

with reins. Bow and 
arrow in left hand, 
and bough in right 
hand. 

2. Obverse 4" TAMPIL. Head of Roma. 
Reverse roma. 

Exergue M . baebi. q. = Apollo (as on the last). 

3. Obverse -I- tampil. = Winged head of Minerva. 
Reverse roma. 

Exergue M. baebl Q.F. » Apollo, as in the former. 

4. Obverse (No inscription) = Head of Jupiter. 
Reverse TAM.(inmoDOgrara)) Victory crowning a 

ROMA, (below) 1 trophy. 

5. Obverse -f* tampil. »= The head of Roma 

with a helmet. 
Reverse roma. =« Apollo on a car with 

four horses. 
Exergue m. baebi. q.f. 

The -(* on the above stands as the mark of the Denarius. 
The Q.F. stand for {Q/uinU) {F;ilius). 

Although I have only given the above readings from the 
silver types, specimens are known in first, second, and 
third brass. The silver vary in weight, 59.2, 59.7, to 60.7 
grains. The numbers 3 and 4 are rare and rather scarce. 
At some future time I may furnish accounts of some of the 
other rare consular Roman coins. 

C. G. 

Folk Lore. — If, in walking along with a companion, 
you both should chance to think of the same thing (as a 
name, &c.), you mention it first, you will be luckier than 
your companion. If you see a man with a white hat on, 
you will be lucky. If you crack a nut and find therein two 
or more kernels, you must wish, and it will be fulfilled, but 
if you reveal it, the luck departs. When a tooth is drawn, 
it must be spriiikled with salt and thrown into the fire ; or, 
without using the salt, it must be thrown over the right 
shoulder, and a good straight tooth will grow in its place. 



If either of these ceremonies be neglected, a crooked tooth 
will ensue. The celebrant must bear in mind that in throw- 
ing the tooth over the shoulder, he must not turn round to 
see where it fell, as that will also be unlucky. 

J. Jeremiah, Jun. 

[This ceremony in regard to an extracted tooth was lately noticed 
in Notes and Queries. — Ed.] 

SS. Crispin and Crispinian. — ^There are some odd 
legends about these Roman saints that are worth noting. At 
Stone End, near Hythe, is a heap of stones which is pointed 
out as the grave of SS. Crispin and Crispinian; it is said 
their bodies were washed ashore, and they were buried on- 
the spot. Thomas Southouse, of Faversham, who died 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, leil some MSS. 
which were printed in 1727 by Lewis, in his ** History of 
Faversham. ' ' In these it is said, an ancient house called the 
"Swan," was actually the residence of these saints, and where 
they made shoes for a living. He also says, that " foreign- 
ers of that gentle calling," namely, shoemakers, still visit 
f«>., circ, 1680) the house to pay their love, if not their 
aevotion, to their patron saints. Now I have taken much 
pains in trying to get at what this Mr. Southouse meant 
in saying this ; I know he was a wag, and it seems as if he 
is simply pokiiag fun at the ** profession," for the " Swan'* 
was an ale house, and he meant that a devotion to Bacchns 
was the kind they paid to SS. Crispin and Crispinian; at 
any rate, shoemakers are notoriously credited with doing 
qmte their share at such " devotion.*' The " Crosse-well " 
adjoined the " Swan," that is to say, a large stone cross 
was beside the well. Perhaps it was a holy well, and called 
SS. Crispin and Crispinian's ; certainly they were somehow 
associated with the place, for an altar in the parish church 
was dedicated to them, and it is possible a logend was 
trumped up from this, and made to apply to the house dose 
by. I can find no trace of either of these legends in any 
well-known work on the subject. The fact is, SS. Crispin 
and Crispinian died at Soissons, in France ; at least all good 
works on lives of the saints teU us so. 

Notes on old Kentish MANSioNs.^From Add. JUS, 
1^,306 is the following relating to ten shields of arms 
which were in the windows of Sharsted Court, in the parish 
of Doddington, early in the 17th century. The first eight 
were in *• y« greate parler windowe," the nineth was *• in 
glasse going to y« stayers in y« great chamber." 

1. Quarterly, Ellis, with a fess gules between sir fleurs 
de lis, inipaling Cromer and Squirry quarterly. 

2. I. Gules, three mullets or. 2. vert, two lions rampant 
guardant azure. 3. Argent, a cross-crosslet aeure. 4. Not 
drawn. 5 as 2. 6 as 3, in pale with Cromer and Squirry 
quarterly, a crescent for difference. 

3. Cromer and Squirry quarterly, with a crescent, in pale 
with Flake. 

4. Guildford and Culpeper quarterly, surrounded with 
the garter. 

5. Bourne in pale with Cromer and Squirry quarterly with 
a crescent. 

6. Bourne in pale with sable, a chevron argent, betwee;n 
three birds argent, crowned or. 

7. Clifford, of Bobbing, in pale with Bourne. 

8. <' Bearing and Twisden m a paper schochinge.** 

9. Bourne in pale with Cromer and Squixry quarterly with 
a crescent. 

10. Ellis quarterly with a fess gules between fleuis de lis. 

The last shield was " in the parlor at Shasted,*' presum- 
ably a different apartment to '*y« greate parler.' The 
shields one and ten neither the colours of the fleurs de lis 
nor the field is given in the MS. 

In the old manor house of Cooksditch, in Faversham, 
were the following shields ** in y« parlor."* 

I. Or, three leopards' faces azure, a roundlet gules. 



• Harl. MS. 3917. 
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2. Gules, guttce de larmes a fess nebule argent, Drelonde. 

3. Clifford, of Bobbing, in pale with argent, six lions 
rampant sable, Savage. 

4. A plain cross, in dexter chief a dagger, City of London. 

5. France and England quarterly, 

64 A coat indistinctly pencilled. I am almost inclined to 
think it is intended for the arms of Hatch, although it 
appears as if there are six keys crossed in pairs in chief, and 
seven fish, two pairs crosswise, the other tnree in pale. 

7. Argent, tnree bears sable, muzzled or, ;^Barharo, of 
Bocton. 

^0 (Son \t pUflseB. 

In Yaldham House. — The six shields here described 
were " In y* create chamber.'* 

1. Isley and Culpeper. 

2. Cobham, viz., on a chevron or, three lions rampant, 
sable. 

3. Stafford, or a chevron gules. 

4. Arundel and Warren quarterly. 

j. Per pale azure and gules, a lion rampant ermine, in 
pale with Morant. 

6. Peckham, ermine, a chief orand gules. 
These were in the hall : 

1. Sherland, azure, 5 lions rampant argent, on a canton 
gules, a mullet or. 

2. Chich, azure, 3 lions rampant argent. 

3. Peckham and Isley. 

The three here mentioned were in the parlour : 

1. Guildford and Halden. 

2. Peckham and Burgoyir. 

3. Peckham and Isley. 

The foregoing is from Harl. MS, 39i7,and in the first page 
of the same MS. it is written thus : 

" In boughton-under-Bleane in a house there I did see 
these " viz. or, on a plain cross azure, 3 fleurs de lis or and 
the letters 3. }^* crowned. I think this house was the 
ancient mansion of Nash Court, in Bough ton. The coat 
described may be the arms anciently borne by the Hawkins 
family, and the initials those of John Hawkins. 

G. B. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. 

1 SHALL feel greatly obliged if you or any of your corre- 
spondents will give me any information on the following 
subjects : — 

What is the authority for the boundaries (as given in maps 
of Saxon England) of the kingdoms of the Heptarchy ? 

I hav« read that Middlesex received its name on account 
of being the land lying in the midst of the kingdoms of tlie 
East, West, and South Saxons. Was it at any time an 
independent kingdom? When, and why, was it first 
severed from Essex ? 

What are the derivations of Brent and Coin? names 
applied to rivers. 

What are the derivations of the names of the following 
places in Middlesex, Mims, Enfield, Bull's Cross, Ponder's 
£nd, The Hale, Ruislip, Tottenham, Harrow, Kenton, 
Preston, Wembly, Twyford, Yedding Green, West Drayton, 
Staines, Hai^yrell, Ealing, Laleham ? 

Is there any work containing a list of the dedication of 
the churches of England ? Or any work giving a list of all 
the churches dedicated to St. OUve, St. Chad, St. Ethel- 
dreda, and St. Etheiburga ? 

J. P. Emslie. 

Formula, of LL.D. — Can any of your numerous cor- 
respondents inform me what the characters LL.D.. are 
in exUnso. I am aware they are. usually said to be Legiim 
Doctor^ i.e.y Doctor of Laws. Where is the authority to be 
found for translating LL. Legum ? 

G. D. 



St. Margaret's-at-Cliff, Kent. — Some time since, 
when staying at Dover, I took the opportunity of paying a 
visit to the very interesting church of St. Margaret's-at-Cliff. 
The building is usually considered a very fine specimen of 
Nonnan workmanship, and I was pleased to observe that the 
sacred edifice, so far as the interior was concerned, had been 
placed under the hands of the "restorer," and thereby pre- 
served from falling into that state of decay and ruin, which, 
as I understand, at one time threatened it. Can any of your 
readers tell me'what topographical work is likely to contain 
the best account of this church ? 

P. 

Savages in Heraldry.— Savages, or wild men, are 
frequently given as supporters to armorial bearings, and 
occasionally, as in the case of Viscount Halifax, where three 
are introduced, as charges upon the shield itself. They are 
represented naked, and also, particularly in later heraldry, 
wreathed about the head and loins with laurel, and often 
furnished with a club in one hand. Can any of your readers 
inform me, what was the reason of these nude figures being 
introduced into heraldry, and what they are intended to 
signify ? I find they are very prevalent in the heraldry of 
Scotland. 

A. B. 

The Dukedom of Roussillon.— I shall feel obliged 
if you, or any of your readers, will kindly throw any light on 
the above ancient title. Roussillon was formerly a province 
of France ; now, I believe, it forms the French department 
of the Pyrenees Orientales. In ancient times the capital was 
Ruscino, which stood in the vicinity of Perpignan, and it 
was near this place, as I understand, that the holders of the 
title of " Due de Roussillon '* formerly owned estates. I am 
anxious to know whether the title is still in existence ; or, if 
it has become extinct, the probable date of the death of the 
last holder of the title. 

X. 

Singular Property Conveyance. — The following 
copy of a paper in the church chest at Runham (marked see 
Bap. Regr. 1600 T. B.), has been recently printed for private 
circulation by Mr. J. Hargrove Harrison, of Great Yar- 
mouth : — 

BE IT REMEMBERED 

That the Protector's Chaplain, Thomas Goodyns, of noncon- 
formist fame. 

In the presence of Robert Mapes, Esquire,' did hereunto 
subscribe his name. 

'* A brave old kinsman of mine own when first he saw 
Himself deadly wounded upon Marston Moor, 
Unto me gave the House where -in he was born. 
At Bixly Town in Norff, with goodly Land and Com ; 
And Oxen too and twelve score Sheep, all fully grown. 
On Tony Haryson^s walk in Catfidd town, 
Yet 'twas but in trust for my dear Sister's son, 
Thomas, Son and heir to Richard Harryson." 
....... 

Possession and season he did fuUy deliver and make 
Over to the aforesaid Thomas of Plumstead Great, 
At Rolisbie, his birthplace, 'twas Signed, Sealed, and Given, 
Anno Domini 1644, Septembre Seven. 

(Endorsed) Singular Conveyance, Translated for E.M. 
Brissingham, 1802. 

Who was this Tliomas Harrison ? One bearing this name 
was born at Great Plumstead June loth, 1620, gent., mar- 
ried a ** Norfolk gentlewoman, named Anne ," whose 

father is also recorded to have been wounded on Marstone 
Moor. Can this have been the same ? 

Maelstrom. — Where can I find some account of this 
sea-wonder, which poets and prosers seem to look on as the 
whirlpool of whirlpools ? 

Bet^wick. B. A. 
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Heraldic Badges (7), — The enclosed was traced by me 
a few weeks since from one of the quarrels in the western- 
most window on the north side of the nave of ** Weston-on- 
Avon " church, Warwickshire. 




The window is of the latter part of the 15th centurj', and 
has been glazed throughout with quarrels of the same pat- 
tern, which appear to be as old as the window itself. The 
device looks like a badge, and I shall feel much obliged if 
you, or any of your readers, can tell me by what famity or 
person it was borne, and what the ladder-like and other 
appendage to the boat are meant to represent ? 

J. A. CossiNS. 

The Brassett Family.— My copy oi Interesting Anec- 
dotes, &c., by Mr. Addison* (edit. 1794) was formerly in 




the following interesting items: •'The Brassett familey 
married into another noble familey, that of y« Buttons 
Booth of y" County of Surrey." " My father's mother was 
niece to Matthew Prior.J Another of the familey thought 
proper to make a few lines in verse on the Rector and 
Church SUple for which he was put into the Special Court 
D' Commons." In the absence of definite information, two 
of these statements necessarily appear vague. Is it in the 
power of any of your correspondents to completely elucidate 
these particulars ? 

J. Perry. 

• This is a pseudonym. 

t This gentleman has written upon the blank leaves at the end of 
this book, several anecdotes, See, from which have been selected the 
f)Ilowing: — 

*' Mr. Fisher, of Norwich, being some time ago dangerously ill, 
and recovering again, said to a friend \ * 1 have been in sull (sight) of 
the harbour, and, alas I am blown back again.' " 

'* As I would not throw aw.iy my watch for varying a few minutes 
from the exact point of time ; so neither would I disclaim a degene- 
rate person, for his not in cvcrvthing exactly thinking with me. 
Christians arc no more infallible taan watches.'*^ 

X The poet. 



^jcgfluii- 



GLASGOW ARMS. 

(Vol. iii. 45.) 

The representation given by^r. Seton, at page 1 2 of his 
LaTo and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland^ appears to be 
taken from one of two carved circular detached stones, at one 
time in the Chapter-house of Glasgow Cathedral. Jhey 
originally formed part of the sepulchral monument of Sir 
Matthew Stewart of Minto, the remains of which are still to 
be seen in one of the side aisles. The sculptures referred to 
have been long since removed from the monument, at one 
time a stately erection, and very unlike what it now is. On 
the other circular stone are contained the arms and initials 
of Sir Matthew Stewart. 

J. Ck. R. 

TuLCHANE Bishop (Vol. iii. 46).— C. J. N.'s query 
gives me an opportunity of pointing out a recent misuse of 
this word, which, if not the fruit of mere ignorance, is most 
reprehensible. In The Contemporary Review for No- 
vember last, a writer on *' Anglo-Catholicism " employs the 
phrase with this explanation : *< It was applied as a nick- 
name to the Presbyterian * Superintendents,' who governed 
the Scotch Kirk before the introduction of Episcopacy in 
the 17th century. Some of these *tulcan' (j/V) bishops 
were afterwards made real bishops by consecration at toe 
hands of English bishops." A correct notion of what 
" tulchan " meant, or even a knowledge of what the Presby- 
terian Superintendents were, would have prevented this 
perversion of history. Knox's Superintendents did not 
*' govern " the Kirk, and there were no Presbyterian SupCT- 
intendents in Scotland at the introduction of Episcopacy in 
the 17th century. The nickname was never applied to 
Presbyterians, but, on the contrary, it was they who made 
use of it, and in the sixtetnth century, to designate the 
Scotch bishops,^ just as they at the same period cal^ the 
"real bishops'' of England "belli-god biscliopes." The 
writer in The Contemporary informs us that " tulchan 
means a stuffed calf which Scotch milkmaids used to put 
under the cow to keep it quiet during the process of 
milking." James Melvill, in his Diary (p. 31 Wodron Soc.), 
while noticmg the first application of the name to bishops, 
gives it a very different interpretation. Writing in I574» he 
says, " A number of Comissitfnars of the Kirk, meatt at 
Leithe, with the Lords that haid the guid caus in hand 
(wharof everie ane was hounting for a fatt kirk leiving, 
gNvhilk gart them feght the faster) and thar aggreit to m^ 
Bischopes ; the warst f urn that ever was done for the kirk 
leiving, as experience atteanes * declared, when they war 
named * Tulchains,' that is, calfTs* skinnes stuffed with stra, 
to cguse the cow giff milk ; for everie lord gat a hishoprie, 
and sought and presented to the kuk sic a man as wald be 
content with least, and sett them maist of fewcs, takes f 
and pensiones." And again he has, "because the Tulchain 
causit nocht the kow giff milk aneuche to my Lord'* 
(p. 48). This interpretation entirely agrees with the editor's 
explanation of the nickname, and shows that the word had 
no connection whatever with apostolic succession. 

Alison. 




sign, quotes this epigram, but names Bristol as the scene 
of its birth. As the following tends directly to the point, 
I give the whole in extenso — 

" At the present day the Church is a very common ale- 
house sign, either on account of the esteem in which good 
living has been held by churchmen in all ages, ^superbis 
pontificum potiore canis,^ or from the proximity of a 



* At once. 



+ Give them most feus and leases* 
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church to the ale-house in question ; thus, one inn in the 
town would be known as the ' Market House,' whilst 
another might be known as the ' Church Inn.' It has 
been said the name was given that topers might equivocate 
and say that they ' frequently go to church/ Be this as 
it may, there is generally an ale-house close to every 
church (in Knightsbridge the chapel of the Holy Trinity 
is jammed in between two public-houses,) whereby a good 
opportunity is offered to wash a dry sermon down. In 
Bristol, at the beginning of the present century, it was 
still worse. A Methodist meeting-room was immedi- 
ately over a public-house, which gave ri^e to the following 
epigram :— ^ 

" There's a spirit above and a spirit 'below, 
A spirit of joy and a spirit of woe* 
The spirit above is the spirit divine ; 
But the spirit below is tne spirit of wine.'* 

This is more piquant than the version already quoted. 
Waltham Abbey. J. P. 

Folk Lore (Vol. iii, 7). — It is not in Galloway only that 
fruitful cows are shown a degree of care clearly bordering on 
superstition. An aged relative of my own, who spent some 
years, when a girl, in the domestic service of a farmer, in the 
county Antrim, tells me that there when a cow dropped a 
calf, the first food given to her was a sheaf of oats^ carefully 
dried or rather parched, over the kitchen fire. Were there 
no stack in the barnyard from which a sheaf could be taken, 
a handful of ihe grain, parched in a like fashion, was ad- 
ministered instead. Though there may not appear to be 
much in this, I nevertheless suspect that we have here a 
remnant of some bloodless sacrifice or other, dating, it may 
be, from a time long before the existence of either Lutetia, 
Rome, or even Mycenae. The same informant tells me, 
moreover, of a strange ceremony which she has sometimes 
seen carried out on a cow unable or unwilling to let down 
her milk. None could officiate here but those endowed with 
special gills, , received in direct succession from a line of 
sacerdotal predecessors, nobody knows how long. 

In the neighbourhood where my friend's home was, the 
medium, between the unseen powers and earthly things, 
was an old woman, of whom all youngsters had an eerie 
dread, and who for any professional work, never would 
permit her hands to be defiled by touching the current coin 
of the realm. Meal, potatoes, and such like might be 
taken, but no money. The armoury wherewith she defied 
the Evil Eye, or other occult powers, was of the simplest, 
being nothing more than a hank of *• green," that is, un- 
bleached linen thread, and a pint or two of a solution of 
salt and water. With sundry mysterious mutterings the 
yam was wound nine times round the trunk of the animal, 
and then, with more mutterings, was the salt and witer 
sprinkled along its back. Last of all, no doubt, there 
would come the old crone's fee, a guerdon given, I daresay, 
with a thankfulness greater far than any veterinary surgeon 
of this mechanical age is ever likely to experience. A 
noteworthy point about the matter is this — that, unlike 
otlier priestcrafts, this gift of charming awa^ disease was 
believed, throughout the district, to be conveyable only 
from "a woman to a man, or vice versa*' Your corre- 
spondent, **A. B, C," will observe that his old friend, 
salt^ is once more before us. 
. Dublin* L. E. X. 

TiKLiNG AT THE PiN (Vol. iii. '45, 56).— The extract 
from the Traditions of Edinburgh^ is interesting, but I am 
not by any means satisfied tliat the writer was quite war- 
ranted in throwing "pm,*' "ringle," "risp,"and *'crow," 
together as so many names of one and the same article. 
•« Fin," it strikes me, must stand alone. In the first place, 
I am doubtful whether any one who had not heard the 
ballad phrase ever called the ringle by such a name, seeing 
that there was really nothing characteristic of a pin, in the 



common sense of the term, about it. I have both seen and 
used the ringle, and, certainly, pin was the last word I would 
have chosen had I been asked for a name for it. Besides, 
what call could there have been for a ringle to a ** leddy's 
bower," which was, of necessity, an inner chamber, just 
as a bed-room of the present day is ? Like knockers, 
ringles were for outer doors, not for the doors of apartments 
beyond the hall. Keeping these points in view, I am in- 
clined to think that tne phrase of the minstrels means, 
originally, nothing more than " tapping at the door-handle," 
or, to use words frimiliar to every Lowland Scot, " jingling 
at the sneck;" and that the "pin" which was "tirled" 
(a word obviously connected.with " dirl," "thrill," "trill," 
and perhaps " twirl ") was the part of a primitive door- 
handle by which the latch was lifted. Be tiiis explanation 
right or wrong, I have, at least, a xeaXpin to support my 
view. 

T.J. 

BOOK Inscription (Vol. iii. p. 32). — I have in my posses- 
sion a little work on Composition, bearing date to have been 
used at the Glasgow Grammar School 45 years ago, and 
which speaks, by an inscription, to all whom it may concerui 
thus: 

♦'Whoe'er you be that handle me 
Be sure you keep me clean. 
For I am not as linen cloth 
That can be washed again." 

To Chester people the book inscription, about being 
"laid in grave, being eaten up of " greedy worms," and 
so forth, comes like the echo of a very old story, indeed. 
Topographers say that when the grave of the great Norman 
Earl of Chester, Hugh Lupus, was opened in 1724, there 
was found a stone coffin on which was carved a wolf's head 
and a rhyming inscription which b^;an as follows : 

" Although my corpse it lies in grave. 
And that my fiesh consumed be, 
My picture here now that you have, 

An earl sometime of this city, 
Hugh Lupe by name — ** 

The rest I forget. I have been told, on good authority, that 
the sword of the said Hugh is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

T. Irvine. 

Popular Rhymes (Vol. iii. 31).— A rhymed account of 
the influences of particular natal days, almost identical with 
that given by your Leadhill's correspondent, will be found in 
Holm Lee's novel, titled Sylvan J/olfs Daughter, 

T.J. 

SoNGAiGN (Vol. ii. 289). — By turning up Bailey's Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary^ your correspondent 
J. K. L. will find the words "songal" and **songle" given 
there as meaning " a handful of gleaned com." Her^ord- 
shire. Under ** songle" and ** songow," Wedgwood refers 
to the appearance of the word in Bailey's work, and s.ays 
that its origin is the Danish ** saukCf to gather, cull, glean, 
pick." 

H. P. 



Bury Antiquities. — At the last monthly meeting of 
the Numismatic Society held in London, Mr. C. Golding 
exhibited a fine specimen of a leaden //tzyw^ of St. Nicholas, 
which had been recently found near Bury St. Edmund's. 
It bore the full-faced figure of the Saint, mitred and 
crowned, and with a crozier, and the inscriptions — sanctus 
• NICHOLAVE • ORA PRO * NOBIS. — AVE ■ REX * GENTIS . 
ANGLO RVM * MILES. — O • NICHOUE • EPISCO • REGES. 

It attracted much attention, and was supposed to be of 
EngUsh workmanship, and of the middle of the 15 th 
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century. It was remarked also that, singular enough, these 
pieces, although differing in size and in inscriptions, were 
generally found in Suffolk, and none are on record as found 
elsewhere than in Norfolk or Suffolk. It is in remarkably 
fine condition, and doubtless formed a portion of the 
ecclesiastical usage of those da3rs. 

Restoration of Warwick Castle. — During the 
past year considerable progress has been made in restoring 
the private apartments and hall of Warwick Castle, 
which were destroyed by fire in December, 1871. The 
whole of the external walls have been repaired, and 
the partition walls of the domestic apartments are nearly 
completed, and the work of internal decoration will shortly 
be commenced. The baronial hall is also progressing satis- 
factorily* but the workmen have only just begun to restore 
the dinmg-room and the grand entrance hall. At the east 
end of the hall, two doorways have been discovered, wilh 
arched heads of the 14th century, but no trace remains of 
the rooms or corridors with which they must at some time 
have communicated. Four closed apertures have also been 
found in the south wall, overloolang the river Avon, 
c6iTesponding with the windows in the external hall, which 
light the corridor which passes within it, from the domestic 
to the state apartments. These will be opened out so as to 
light the upper part of the hall. Amid the dihris carted 
out of the ruins of the hall, many relics of the armour 
which adorned its walls have been recovered. Notwith- 
standing the intense heat to which it was subjected, and 
the molten lead from the roof having poured down into the 
hall, it is believed that nearly the whole of the steel 
armour will be restored. The work has been intrusted to 
Mr. Syers, an experienced antiquarian armourer, who has 
already recovered and restored some of the most valued 
specimens. Among the number are Lord Broke's armour 
in which he was ^ed at the siege of Lichfield, Crom- 
well's elaborately-embossed helmet, the Duke of Montrose's 
S^lished armour, a splendid fluted suit of the time of 
enry VII., and a variety of minor but valuable articles. 
The greatest loss will be in the woodwork of the Indian 
guns and other armour, many of which were richly Inlaid 
with silver and studded with jewels. The state apartments, 
from which the costly furniture and the gems of painting 
and sculpture were nurriedly removed, when the totsd 
destruction of the castle seemed imminent, have been care- 
fully and skilfully replaced, and now bear only slight traces 
of mjury. — Times. 

Himalayan Custom. — ^Dr. Cowan, in his "Medical 
History of the Himalayas," speaking of a native tribe in the 
northern districts of the peninsular, says when a mother goes 
into the field to work, or is otherwise unable to take her child 
with her, she selects some sheltered spot near a stream, in 
which she places a little straw for a bed for her infant, and 
then directs, by means of a piece of split bamboo, a 
current of water, of from one to two or three inches in 
diameter, on its uncovered occiput or temples. This pro- 
duces a soporific effect, which generally lasts as long as the 
water continues to flow. The sleep is said to be very 
soothing, and children who have been much subjected to 
its influence are known to have been unusually free from the 
annoyance incidental to the period of dentition. 
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the Buddhist monks. The following is abridged from a 

notice of Y&trtlmulld, by Mr. Childers, in Triibnet^s Record: 

— Though far junior to many of the most eminent P^ 

scholars of his native country, his erudition was perfectly 

astounding, and his opinion on points of scholarship was 

treated with universal respect. He lent to the great 

Synod of PalmaduUa, held for the revision of Tripi* 

taka, all the aid which his immense range of reading and 

his critical acumen rendq-ed invaluable to it, and he was a 

leading promoter of Tripataka society, organized for the 

purpose of printing the entire Buddhist Scriptures—a 

scheme which, it is to be fbared, will hardly survive his 

remature death. YMramulld shrank habitually from pub* 

icity, and seldom quitted the retirement of the provincial 

monastery of his choice, in which he lived a simple and 

blameless life. Those who have had the good fortune to 

know him personally will recollect the singular fascination 

he exercised upon all with whom he was brought into con- 

tact. During the last three or four years he was repeatedly 

E rostrated by the attacks of a torturing malady, to which 
e had long been a victim, and to one of these attacks he 
has [succumbed after protracted suffering. — Indian Anti' 
quary,^ 

Early in January, th ere died at his residence in.Paris 
one of the most eminent of French Egyptologists. M. 
O livier Char les Camille Emanuel, Vicomte de Roug6, Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology in the College de France, and keeper 
of the Eg3rptian -Museum in the Louvre. He belonged to 
an ancient Breton family, and was bom in 1811. He was a 
frequent contributor to tne Riime Archeologi^ut^ and trans- 
lated, from the D'Orbigney papyrus in the British Museum, 
the Egyptian romance of ** The Two Brothers,** which was 
written some 3000 years ago ; he also translated the 
Sesostiis Balla d, written by Pindar, of Egyptian Thebes. 
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YATRA'MULLE UNNA*NSE. 

The death of the Buddhist priest YHtr&mullS Dhamm^- 
r&ma, of Bentota, in Ceylon, will be severely felt by PAli 
scholars. He was not only one of the most learned of the 
Buddhist priests, but he held such advanced philolo- 
gical views that his assistance was perhaps more valuable 
to the English P&li student than that of any other monk 
in Ceylon. A fellow pupil of his was the founder of 
the now rapidly spreading R&manna Sam&gama, a sect 
which strives to restore the old purity of life among 



Correspondenii toko reply to queries would oblige by referring to 
I he volume and Page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 
slow to comprehend thai it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself hut that such reference should also tncfude all 
previous replies. Thus a re^ly given to a query propounded tti Vol. 
iit'., page 4, to which a Previous reply had been given at Page 20, ami 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down (Vol. Hi. 4, 20^ 32). 

Querens. — ^The Earl of Derby is descended from Adam de Al- 
ditnlcy, a Norman who accompanied William I. to England. 

y. F. F. — Your paper is scarcely suitable for our pages. 

S. H. {Chester).— The Colossus at Rhodes was dedicated to the 
sun. The height of the statue was about ninety feet 

//. P. W. {Rochester).— 'The lines which you quote are in Spenser's 
" Faery Queene," first boo ke. Canto iii. 

/.ex.^-The Exchequer Chamber is a court of equity to correct 
errors made in other courts. 

y. //. D. (Ryde). -~Thc order of Knights Templars was established 
in the year xxi8. 

JV. A. {Norwich). — Some of the most distinguished artists sancd 
in ancient history were both sculptors and paintera. Phidias, 
Euphranor, Zeuxis, Protogenes, and Polygnotus, gave attention to 
modelling and statuary. 

y. Coohe, — Your MS. has been received. 

L. L. {Bangor.)— At the period you refer to, five languages were 
in use in Britain, the Latin, Saxon, Welsh (or British), the Pictish, 
and the Irish. 

H. L. B. {Winchester). — Gladiatorial combats appear to have 
been first exhibited by the Etrurians. They were not witnessed in 
Rome before 364 B.C., and were at first confined to public funerals. 

NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arclueologj, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should bo addressed to the Pab- 
liahing Office, zi, Av6 Maria-lane^ E.C. 
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CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 



THE 



KNOLE, KENT. 



The stately mansion of Knole, the seat of Lord Buck- 
hnrst, and one of the grandest of the baronial halls of 
England, is pleasantly situate in the midst of an extensive 
park, adjoining the town of Sevenoaks. The park com- 
prises about 1600 acres, and is well varied by hills and 
vales ; whilst venerable elms, stately beeches, and enormous 
oaks spread over its vast and undulating surface, so that 
new points of view are constantly presenting themselves. 
At the end of a valley extending in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from the house, a most magnificent prospect bursts 
upon the view ; on either side the groves rise majestically, 
many of the trees, especially the beeches, being of enor- 
mous size ; whilst the mansion, with its numerous turrets 
and gables, and a background of hills covered with wood, 
terminate the vista. The scene from this point at sunset 
is particularly striking, the whole of the foreground being 
thrown into a great mass of shade, the sun at the same 
time lighting up the house with its golden rays, and bring- 
ing it forwanl in a most imposing manner. The principal 
gateway of the park is nearly opposite Sevenoaks church, 
and from it the carriage-drive passes over gently undulating 
ground, presenting frequent views of hill and dale, where 
large herds of deer are seen quietly grazing, or half-shrouded 
from sight in the deep fern ; then on through a long and 
winding avenue of stately beech trees — 

" O'er slopes and lawns, the park's extensive pride, 
To where the victims of the chase reside ; " 

and finally, taking a bold sweep over a broad expanse of 
open greensward, leads up to the principal, or north-west 
front of the house. The edifice from this point appears 
somewhat heavy and sombre ; the centre is occupied by a 
square embattled tower, from which a long range of build- 
ings extend on either side, the windows are square-headed, 
and, with the quaint gables and chinwey stacks, the effect 
of the whole is somewhat collegiate. 

The space occupied by the buildings is upwards of five 
acres in extent ; they form a spacious quadrangle, with 
smaller ones behind, a modern suite of apartments in the 
west front being the portion occupied by the family of the 
noble owner. No precise date can be assigned to the struc- 
ture. That there was a residence here as far back as the 



time of the Conquest, history clearly shows ; but there are 
no authentic records of its occupants prior to the early part 
of the reign of King John. About the middle of the 15th 
century, the greater part of the house appears to have been 
rebuilt by Archbishop Bourchier, and to have been added 
to by his successor. Cardinal Morton. Other enlargements 
have been since effected at different periods, and conse- 
quently, seen from a distance, the mansion presents a some- 
what irregular appearance ; *' but although the erection of 
several periods, and enlarged from time to time to meet the 
wants or wishes of its immediate occupiers, it exhibits few 
parts out of harmony with the whole, and presents a 
striking and very imposing example of the earlier baronial 
mansion, such as it was before settled peace in Britain 
warranted the withdrawal of all means of defence, in cases 
of attack from open or covert enemies.*** 

Knole House is full of highly honourable and deeply in- 
teresting associations with the past. Its walls are adorned 
with portraits of many of England s greatest worthies, who, 
when living, flourished here, not merely as owners of the 
mansion, but also as guests ; every room is a perfect store- 
house in itself of the most exquisite and costly examples of 
artistic production, not only in the way of pictures, but also 
with regard to furriiture and fittings generally, which date 
from the time of James I. and Charles I. Horace Walpole, 
in speaking of his visit to Knole, says it contains ** loads of 
portraits, not good nor curious ; ebony cabinets ; embossed 
silver in vases, dishes, &c. ; embroidered beds, stiff chairs, 
and sweet bags lying on velvet tables, richly worked in silk 
and gold." Although many of the portraits, it is true, are 
only copies, Walpole's remark as to their merit generally, is 
of course, simply his own opinion. 

Passing under the embattled tower above mentioned, the 
visitor enters the first or outer quadrangle, carpeted with a 
smooth velvet-like turf, ornamented with statuary on either 
side of the pathway, and crossing it passes through another 
tower-portal of much earlier date, to the inner or paved 
court, on the opposite side of which is a long Ionic colonnade 
and the entrance to the great hall. This noble apartment 
was partially rebuilt and fitted up by Thomas Sack\'ille 
Lord Buckhurst (aflerwards first Earl of Dorset), to whom 
the estate was presented by Queen Elizabeth. It Is 75 feet 
long, 27 broad,. and 27 high; the walls are partly oak- 
panelled, and the upper part painted red, whilst the flat 
ceiling is ornamented with penaants. At the upper end of 
the hall is a dais, upon which is placed a fine antique statue 
of Demosthenes, brought from Greece, and at the opposite 
end runs a music-gallery of elaborate workmanship, rich in 
carvings and further adorned with the painted armorial 
bearings of Lord Buckhurst, in front of which is a statue of 
*' Perseus with the head of Medusa," a fine Florentine copy 
of the famous statue by Benvenuto Cellini. Upon the wails 
are several full- length portraits and other pictures, including 
one of Rubens' most powerful works, " The Triumph of 
Silenus," whilst over the dais is a large one representing the 
installation of the first Duke of Dorset as Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, which includes a view Of Dover Castle, 
painted by Wotton, in 1727. The spacious fireplace at the 
side contains the ornamental fire-dogs bearing the arms 
(and initials H. A.) of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
brought from Hever Castle, and the original oak tables, 
where the retainers feasted long ago, still remain down the 
sides of the hall. 

Passing up the grand staircase, the room first entered is 
called the Brown Gallery (88 feet in length) ; it is a narrow 
apartment, panelled, roofed, and floored with oak; the 
antique fastenings to the doors and windows are preserved 
in their early puritj', whilst the stained windows are as fresh 
as if painted yesterday. The walls of this gallery are hung 
with a long set of historical portraits, chiefly of the reigns o f 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I., for the most part 
copies from Hans Holbein's picUires of the Reformers; the 

• "Baronial Halls of England," by S. C. Hall, vol. ii» 
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names of these distinguished worthies appear on the top of 
the paintings. The furniture is of the 15th and i6th cen- 
turies. 

Running parallel with this gallery is another one of 
similar dimensions, which time has shaken into the pictur- 
esque. It is known as the Retainers' Gallery. As it forms 
the communication with the sleeping apartments of the 
domestics, whfch branch off from it, the public are not 
admitted to this gallery. The spacious chimney-piece, 
although much dilapidated, is of the finest marble, and of 
rare workmanship. 

From the Brown Gallery, we pass into two bed-rooms, 
with their dressing-rooms adjoining, elegantly furnished, 
and hung with tapestry and paintings. These rooms are 
known respectively as Lady Betty Germaine's Chamber and 
the Spangled Bed-room. The first-named apartment is so 
called after the second wife of Sir John Germaine. It is 
said to be in the same state in which it was when the 
house was presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Thomas 
Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset. A piece of tapestry 
here contains portraits of Vandyke and Sir Francis Crane, 
and there is an oaken bedstead with somewhat singular 
furniture. The Spangled Bed-room is so^alled from the bed 
hangings being worked with gold spangles in profusion, which 
form a striking contrast to the black oaken floor ; the fur- 
niture of this room was presented to Lionel Cranfield, Earl 
of Middlesex, by James I., and among it is a curious and 
valuable cabinet of ebony. In the dressing-room attached 
to Lady Betty Germaine's Chamber is a portrait of Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, Lord Jligh Treasurer, and 
his Countess, together with the Countess of Abergavenny ; 
there are also portraits of the second, third, fourth, and 
fiflh Earls of Dorset, and several articles of antique furni- 
ture. In the Spangled Dressing-room, amongst other 
paintings, is a fine copy of Titian's Venus ; two landscapes 
by Salvator Rosa ; ** Venus and Satyr,'* by Correggio ; the 
"Miser," by Quintin Matsys; and three portraits by Sir 
Peter Lely. 

The Billiard-room and Leicester Gallery are next entered. 
These rooms contain, besides a copy of Rubens* '< Diana 
and Acteon,*' a large number of full-length portraits ; among 
which is one of the Earl of Surrey, by Holbein, another of 
ihe Earl of Middlesex, above mentioned, Vhom Walpole 
speaks of as being " the citizen who came to be "Lord 
Treasiu'er, and who was very near coming to be hanged,'* 
and other members of his family. 

Next in order comes the Venetian Bed-room, so named 
from having been fitted np for the ambassador, Nicolo 
Molino ; the walls are hung with Arras tapestry, and the 
toilet-tabk and mirror-frame are of chased silver. The 
state bed, with its green velvet furniture, and headboard 
surmounted by the royal arms, is said to have been prepared 
for the reception of James XL, who, however, never occupied 
it. The single portrait in this room is that of Catherine II. 
of Russia, in a soldiers red uniform. In the Venetian 
Dressing-room are several fine paintings, including the 




a spirited little sketch of a Boar-hunt, by Rubens. 

The Organ Gallery, which is next entered from the 
Leicester Gallery, is hung with tapestry, and contains an 
ancient instrument, used for divine service. This instrument 
was some time ago removed into the chapel, which was 
erected by Archbishop Bourchier, but has since been re- 
placed in its original position. In the chapel is preserved 
an interesting piece of wood -carving ; it represents the his- 
tory of the Crucifixion, and was presented by Mary Queen 
of Scots to Thomas, first Earl of Dorset, shortly before her 
execution. The chapel has a row of open seats on each 
side, with a pulpit, reading-desk, and a communion-table, 
and a pew. or closet for the family of the noble owner placed 
at a considerable elevation. There is a fine crypt beneath 



the chapel, with a vaulted roof; whilst in one of the 
chambers on the left of the entrance to the chapel is a 
curious old chimney-piece, bearing the cognizance of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier. 

The Ball-room is a lofly and noble apartment, with a mag- 
nificent marble chimney-piece, and the walls are hung with 
family portraits, chiefly whole-lengths. The Crimson 
Drawing-room contains the best pictures in the bouse, 
among which are nine by Sir Joshua RejTiolds ; and- from 
this we pass to the Cartoon Gallery, so named from con- 
taining copies by Daniel Mytens of six of the well-known 
cartoons of RafFaelle. Here is a fine full-length portrait 
of James I., together with the identical chair in which his 
.majesty sat ; also a very good one of the Earl of £ssex, 
with a page, by Dobson. The furniture of this room is very 
rich, and the sconces and fire-dogs are of chased silver. 
The richest display of silver, however, is in the adjoining 
room — the King's Bedroom, so called from having been 
fitted up, as it now is, for the use of James I.« when he 
stayed for one night only at Knole. The furniture of this 
room, whch is entirely of silver, is said to have cost 20,000/., 
and the bedstead, the furniture of which is of gold and silver 
tissue, and embroidered and fringed with the same metals, 
alone cost 8000/. ; the walls are hung with tapestry, illus- 
trating the history of Nebuchadnezzar. Passing down 
stairs we now enter the dining-room, the walls of which con- 
tain a series of portraits — upwards of sixty in number — of 
literary men, contemporaries of Charles II., the sixth and witty 
Earl of Dorset. In this room, in 1645, the Court of Se- 
questration met, and deprived, for loyalty to his sovereign, 
Edward, fourth Earl of Dorset, of his estate. Among the 
more interesting and important of the portraits are those of 
Waller and Addison, by G. Jarvis ; Cowley and Rochester, 
by Du Boyce ; Sedley, Dryden, Locke, Hobbes, and New- 
ton, by Kneller ; Garrick, Dr. Johnson, and Goldsmith, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; Otway, by Sir Peter Lely ; Burke, 
by Opie; Tom Durfey, by Vandergucht; together with 
copies by less famous hands, of Ben Jonson, Gay, Pope, 
Handel, Wycherley, Congreve, Rowe, Swifl, Garth, Cart- 
wright, Betterton, &c. 

** Such were the rooms in which, of yore. 
Our ancestors were wont to dwell. 
And still of fashions known no more 
These lingering reUcs tell. 

•* The oaken wainscot richly graced 
With gay festoons of mimic flowers. 
The armonal bearings, now defaced, 
All speak of proud and long-past hours. 

" The ceiling quaintly carved and groined, 
With pendent pediments reversed, 
A bygone age recalls to mind 
Whose glories song hath oft rehearsed. 

" These tell a plain, unvamish*d tale 
Of wealth's decline and pride's decay ; 
Nor less unto the mind unveil 
Those things which cannot pass away," 

The rest of the house being in the ordinary occupation of 
the family of the noble owner, is, of course, not shown to 
visitors. 

In the reign of King John, the manor of Knole was held 
by Baldwin de Bethun, Earl of Albemarle ; but af\er 
passing by marriage or otherwise to the several families of 
the Mareschals, Earls of Pembroke, the Bigods, Earls of 
Norfolk, the Grandisons, the de Sayes, and the Fienneses, 
Lords Saye and Sele, it was purchased, in 1456, by Arch- 
bishop Bourchier, who enclosed the park, rebuilt the greater 
portion of the house, and dying in i486, left it to the see 
of Canterbury, when it became the principal archiepis- 
copal residence. His successor. Cardinal Morton, largely 
augmented the building, and was visited here by Henry VII. 
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He died here in 1500. His successors, Archbishops Dene 
and Warham, seem to have preferred the neighbouring 
Palace of Otford, but the latter prelate resided much at 
Knole, and between the years 1504 and 15 14 was visited 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Cranmer, who resided 
some time at Kngle, relinquished the estate to the king, 
but it was subsequently granted to the Protector Somerset, 
and on his decapitation, to the unfortunate John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick (after\vards Duke of Northumberland), 
who lost his life for upholding the pretensions of his 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane Grey, to the crown of 
England. Queen Mary granted Knole to her kinsman, 
Cardinal Pole, but on his death it again reverted to the 
Crown, with whom it continued till Elizabeth gave it to 
Robert, Earl of Leicester; he, however, five years after- 
wards, surrendered the estate to 'the queen, and in the 
following year it passed into the possession of Thomas 
Sackville,* who was knighted, in the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth, by the Duke of Norfolk, 8th June, 1567, and on the 
same day created Lord Buckhurst, of Buckhurst^ Sussex, 
in the peerage of Great Britain. On the death of Burleigh 
his lordship was raised to the post of Lord High Treasurer. 
His lordship enjoyed the confidence of James I., by whom 
he was confirmed in the post of Lord High Treasurer, and 
created Earl of Dorset, in 1604 ; and four years afterwards he 
died suddenly, while attending the Pnvy Council. His 
eldest son, Robert, second Earl, enjoyed the family honours 
but a few months, dying in February, 1609, having married 
Lady Margaret, daughter of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, by 
whom he had, with other issue, Richard, third earl, who 
died in 1624, leaving two daughters only, when the title 
devolved upon his brother Edward, fourth earl. He was 
installed K..G. in December, 1625. Before he attained the 
title, his lordship was concerned in a fatal duel at Antwerp, 
which is thus mentioned by Lord Clafcndon: — ''lie 
entered into a fatal quarrel upon a subject very unwarrant- 
able with a young nobleman of Scotland, the Lord Bruce, 
upon which they both transported themselves into Flanders, 
and attended only by two chirurgeons, placed at a dis- 
tance, and imder an obligation not to stir but at the 
fall of one of them. They fought under the walls of 
Antwerp, where the Lord Bruce feU dead upon the place ; I 
and Sir Edward Sackville (for so he was then called), { 
being likewise hurt, retired into the next monastery, 
which was at hand.'* His lordship mam'ed the daughter 
and heiress of Sir George Curzon, of Croxhall, Derby- 
shire, and dying in 1652, was succeeded in the title 
by his eldest, and only surviving son Richard, fifth 
earl. This nobleman married the Hon. Frances Cranficld, 
eldest daughter of Lionel, Earl of Middlesex, and, even- 
tually, sole heiress of her brother Lionel, third Earl of Mid* 
diesex. His lordship died in 1677, leaving several children, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Cnarles, sixth earl, 
K.G., who on succeeding in right of his mother to the 
estates of the Earl of Middlesex, had been created, in April, 
1675, Earl of Middlesex, and Baron Cranfield, of Cranfield, 
Beds. He lefl at his decease an only son, Lionel Cranfield, 
who succeeded as seventh Earl of Dorset, and was a K.G. 
His lordship was created Duke of Dorset in June, 1720, and 
by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Colyear, he had three sons and three daughters. 
George, the third son, assumed the additional name of Ger- 
maine, and was elevated to the peerage, in 1782, as Baron 
Bolebrooke and Viscount Sackville, and dying in 1785, left 
a large famUy, of whom the eldest son, Charles, subsequently 
succeeded his cousin in the dukedom of Dorset. Lionel, 
first Duke of Dorset, died in 1765, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Charles, upon whose death without issue, in 
1769, the title devolved upon his nephew, John Frederick 

• The noble house of Sackville, or Sankeville, asj the name was 
andentty written, have been persons of considerable power, wealth, 
and influence since the Conquest, the direct ancestor of the family 
bcin; Sir Robert de Sanker\'illc, Knight, third son of Hcrbeand de 
Saokville, one of the chieftains in the anny of thv Conqueror. 



third dlike. His Grace was Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, and 
Vice- Admiral of the coasts of the said county; and in 1783 
filled the office of Ambassador to the court of France. He 
married Arabella Diana, daughter and coheiress of Sir John 
Cope, Bart., and died in 1799, leaving an only son, George 
John Frederick, fourth duke. This nobleman was acci- 
dentally killed by a foil from his horse, in 18 15, while hunt- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Dublin, being at the time on 
a visit to his mother, who had married Charles, Earl of 
Whitworth, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. As his 
grace was unmarried, the family honours devolved upon his 
cousin, the Hon. Charles Sackville-Germaine, as fifth duke. 
He had succeeded to the viscountcy of Sackville and barony 
of Bolebrooke on the death of his father, in 1785. His grace 
died in 1845, when his honours became extinct. Most of 
the estate of Knole was alienated by the third Earl of 
Dorset, but was repurchased by Richard, fifth earl, in the 
reign of Charles II., and has continued in the family since 
that period. On the death of Charles, fifth Duke of Dorset, 
the property devolved upon his elder sister and coheiress, 
the Lady Mary, Dowager Countess of Plymouth, and widow 
of Earl Amherst, at whose decease, in 1864, it passed to her 
only sister, the Lady Elizabeth, Countess De-la- Warr. Her 
ladyship was created a baroness of the United Kingdom 
in April, 1864, under the title of Baroness Buckhurst, of 
Bucknurst, Sussex, with remainder to her second surviving 
son. • Her ladyship married, in 1813, George John, fifth 
Earl De-la-Warr, who died in February, 1869, by whom 
she had a family of seven sons and three daughters ; and at 
her decease, in January, 1870, the barony of Buckhurst, 
together with the estates of Knole and Buckhurst, passed, 
in accordance %vith the above remainder, to her second sur- 
viving son, the Hon. Reginald Windsor Sackville-West, 
who, soon after his succession to the title, obtained the 
royal licence to drop the name of West, retaining only the 
ancient surname of Sackville. 

It only remains to be added that the principal or state 
apartments of Knole are open to the public on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays; and being "full of highly 
honourable and deeply interesting associations with the 
past," the building is one which would well repay the 
trouble and expense of a journey thither from any part of 
the country. W, D, 

LOCKIT BUIK OF THE BURGESSES OF DUNDEE,— 
{Continued from page 63.) 

(80) Item, furth of ye land foirsaid pertening to ye Saidis 
airis of James Rollok havand on ye east Sanct Margaretis 
land to Sanct Johne the Euangelist his chaiplanrie zeirlie 

fourtie twa ss 

(81) Item furth of '^e land of Patrik rattray Lyand on ye 
south syid of Argyllis gait Betuix ye land of George Rollokis 
atris on ye east and ye land of Johne Stewart on ye west 
palrtis To the chaiplanrie of Sancte Johne the baptist zeirlie 

fourtie sex ss viii* 

(82) Item furth of ye land of the airis of vraq'« William 
barrie Lyand on ye north syid of ye mercat gaitt Betuix ye 
land of Thomas man on ye east and ye land of Sanct 
Thomas Chaiplanrie on ye west pairtis to ye 

zeirlie threttie sex ss 

(83) Item furth of ye said Thomas land of Thomas Mannis 
land foirsaid havand on ye east the land of ye airis of vmq^" 
Andro Barrie to the chaiplanrie of Sanct George zeirlie 

Sewine lib ten ss 
and furth of ye samy land to ye Ruid chaiplanrie zeirlie 

ten ss 

(84) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq^« James Hay 
Lyand on ye north syid of ye meat gaitt Betuix ye land of 
ye saidis airis of Andro Barrie on ye east and ye land of ye 
said Thomas man on ye west pairtis to ye Ruid Chaiplanrie 
zeirlie fourtie ss 

Sfima huins pag : is xxxiiii lib i ss vii^ 

(85) Item fur* of ye tenement pertening to ye airis of vmq** 
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Johne fferiare and William Ker Lyand on ye nor* syid of ye 
Murray gaitt Betuix ye land of Robert barrels airis at ye 
west and ye landis of Audro Guthrie at ye east zeirlie 

viss 
Silma huius pag : is xxxiiii lib vii ss viii<* 

(86) Item furth of ye land pertening to Johne Andersoun 
Lyand on ye north syid of ye mercat gaitt Betuix ye land of 
Robert Barrie on ye east The land of Johne gairdine and 
Ale-x' Kyd on ye west pairtis to ye Hospitall zeirlie 

Threttie ss 
Qilhilk annualrent wes bocht be vmq^® Tibbit Barrie fra 
Andro barme and James barrie 

(87) Item furth of ye land of Dauid Robertsoun Lyand on 
the north syid of ye flesche hous and ye north end of ye 
closs yat ye castill bum cum is throch to ye choristaris zeirlie 

twelf ss 

(88) Item furth of Andro Fothringhame's airis landis 
lyand in ye closs foirsaid on ye east syid of ye zett yairof 
havand on ye east the land sumptyme pertening to Robert 
Qhite now to Dauid Robertsoun mariner to ye choristaris 
zeirlie threttene ss iii'' 

(89) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq'® William 
Caddell lyand on ye east syid of ye Castell burn Betuix the 
Murray gaitt on ye north and the land of Richard Kilgo"" 
on ye south pairtis to the choristaris zeiriie 

sextene ss vi'^ 

(90) Item furth of ye said Dauid Robertsoun mariner his 
land foirsaid havand on ye east ye land of Dauid Ogilvies 
aisis to ye Hospitall zeirlie fourtie ss 
Quhilk annualrent wes bocht be vmq^® Tibbit Barrie fra 
andro Barrie and James Barrie his sone and furth of ye 
samy land to the chaiplanrie of Sanct Androw zeirlie 

Threttene ss iiii'* 

(91) Item furth of ye land of William Walker sumtyme 
pertening to Thomas Logy Lyand on ye north syid of ye 
muiTay gaitt Betuix ye land of Andro Robertsoun on ye 
east and ye land of ye said Dauid Ogilvies airis on ye west 
pairtis to ye Hospitall zeirlie Sextene ss viii'' 
and furth of yc samy land to Sanct Katharinis chaiplanrie 
zeirlie . fyve ss 

(92) Item furth of ye land of Alex"" Richardsoun and Janet 
Saidler his spous Lyand on ye south syid of ye murray gaitt 
Betuix ye land of James Andersonis on ye east and ye land 
of Robert barrie on ye west pairtis To oure Ladie Chappell 
in ye Kowgaitt zeirlie Twelf ss 
and furth of ye samy land ane vther annuelrent bocht be 
James Forrester to ye Hospitall zeirlie fourtie ss 

(93) Item furth of ye land of James browne Lyand on ye 
south syid of ye Murray gaitt Betuix ye .land of William 
Clepen on ye west and ye Land of Robert Gibsonn on ye 
east pairtis to ye Choristaris zeirlie Twentic ss 

(94) Item furth of ye land of Robert Smith Lyand on ye 
south syid of ye Murray gaitt Betuix ye land of ye said 
Robert gibsoun on ye west and ye land of yc airis of vmq'® 
Alex' Smith on ye east pairtis to ye choristaris zeirlie 

EUewinc ss iii'* 

(95) Item furth of ye land of Thomas Buchan Lyand on 
ye Sou* syid of ye mun*ay gaittt to zeirlie xv ss 

Suraa huius pag : xii lib v ss i'' 

(96) Item furth of ye said Alex*" Smith his airis land foir- 
said haiffand on yc cast ye horss wynd to Sanct Katharinis 
Chaplanrie zeirlie fyvetene ss 

(97) Item furth of ye land pertening to Thomas Patersoun 
alias Sandie & Alcxi* zoung maissoun quhilk pertenit sum- 
tjmne to vmq'« Alex"" Piggatt Lyand on ye north syid of ye 
murray gaitt Betuix ye land of James ferriare and James 
Lowell on ye west and ye land of James Roch his airis on 
ye east pairtis, zeirlie, to o*" Ladie chapell in ye Kowgaitt 

twentic ane ss iiii** 
and furth of ye samy land to yc gray frciris zeirlie 

fyve ss iiid 
{98) Item furth of ye land of William Mathow Sumtyme . 
pertening to vrnq'^ William Merschel Lyand at ye head of 



ye hors wynd Betuix ye said hors wynd at ye west and ye 
land of Nicoll Symsoun at ye east pairtis to zeirlie 

auchtene* 
(99) Item furth of ye said Nicoll Symsonis land foirsaid 
Lyand on ye south sjad of ye murray gaitt and haiffand on 
ye east the land of Richard Dauidsoun zeirlie to ye Choris- 
taris Ten ss 



ON SOME UNDESCRIBED MEDIiEVAL 

ANTIQUITIES. 

In the Guildhall at Faversham are some antiquities of 
much interest, but I believe no account of them has ever 
been published. They comprise tlie following articles :— 
I. A large and elaborately can-ed oaken chimney orna- 
ment. 2. Five iron helmets. 3. A small cannon. 4. A 
large iron key. 

1 . The large oaken carving hangs in the large hall, and 
was originally over the fire-place of an ancient house in 
Market -street, where formerly resided one Henry Hatch, 
who was a successful burgess in Faversham, and belonged 
to the company of Merchant Adventurers. Mr. Hatch, for 
whom the carving was no doubt made, died in 1533, and I 
think the date of the work is circ, 1520. The ornament is 
oblong, divided into twelve compartments ; the upper row 
consists of six subjects, and the lower row is made np of 
six medallions containing some very well carved head*. 
The following is an account of the upper row of carvings : 
(i.) Three dcmi-lions joined with three demi -ships, with a 
crown over all. This may be either the arms of the cinque 
ports, or the arms of Sandwich, Hatch's native place. (2.) 
A pomegranate crowned. (3.) Legend of St. George and 
the Dragon, and something over it I am not clear about— 
possibly it is intended for St. Anthony and his pig. (4.) 
The monogram of Henry Hatch, similar to one in brass on 
his tomb. (5.) Arms of King Henry VIII. crowned. (6.) 
A Tudor rose crowned. The following is a description of 
the medallions: — (i.) Medea is represented very much like 
No. 3 and No. 5 ; all are in general appearance the same as 
Katnerine of Arragon is usually drawn. Beneath is cut 
"Medee." (2.) A well cut head with a helmet on, temp, 
Henry VIII., and underneath "Jason." (3.) A head 
which might easily be mistaken for Queen Katherine of 
Arragon, with "Ellenne " under. (4.) A man's head, with 
the cloth hat worn in the reign of Henrj' VIIL, vct}' 
similar to that worn by Sir Thomas More in Holbein's 
portrait of him, and underneath "Paris." (5.) A female 
liead with *'Ivdic'* under. (6.) A man's head crowned, 
with spikes in the crown, and " Olofeme" under it. The 
pairs of heads associated in either biblical or classic history 
arc facing each other. All the other objects enumerated in 
the beginning of this paper, are hanging together on the 
wall of the Council Chamber. 

2. The five iron helmets are of the early part of the i6th 
century, and appear to be all that is left of the armour 
formerly belonging to the corporation. The following entra- 
in the records of Faversham probably refers to the five 
helmets— " Michas, 1523, to Michas, 1524. Hamassing 5 
men sent out of the town to the king, 3/. i \s. <)iiy I find 
the town of Faversham assessed to find five men-at-arms as 
eariy as 1 1 Edw. III. I believe very Jiltlc is known of the 
history of these helmets beyond the fact that they were 
found many years ago in a loft at the back of a house in 
the market-place. 

3. The cannon is a curious specimen of ancient gunncrj*. 
It has a lining of what I suppose is steel, enclosed in thick 
wrought iron. The lining projects a few inches. At the 
sides are two large iron rings for suspending this odd piece 
of ordnance. An iron cannon ball is laid on it. I can 
give no probable date, as I am totally una cquainted wth 
the study of ancient gunnery. 
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4. A large iron key, nine inches in length, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, belonged to the Abbey. It is very likely 
to be the key of the court g:ate of the Abbey, as the cor- 
poration had some interest in a piece of land just within 
the gate. 

Among my collection of MSS. is the following note 
written to me by the late Mr. Gibbs, the well known anti- 
quary of Faversham, relating to the foregoing : — 

•'The piece of carved work was found in the house of 
Mr. Chas. Smith, over a fire-place, at the time of making 
some improvements ; it was covered up then, and supposed 
to have been formerly brought from the Abbey, being re- 
mains similar ta some found in other parts of the town. 
The iron helmets and gun were given by Mr. Giraud, they 
had been lying in an old loft in a house he lived at, now 
occupied by Mr. S. Higham. I do not think he knew their 
origin. The key was supposed to be from the Abbey." 

G. B. 

^YPTiAN Records, the Exodus, &c. — Eager as the 
learned world is to wrench from the monuments of the 
Pharaohs the secrets of past ages, the number of able 
Egyptologists is necessary small; few young men have 
either the determination or the means to devote themselves 
to a study which, generally spealdng, brings little grist to 
the mill, and only results in barren honours attained when 
life has lost its prime relish. Our neighbours, the French, 
have of late years devoted much attention to ancient lore, 
but the savaus amongst them who can translate a papyrus 
with any success may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Under these circumstances, the death of M. le 
Comte de Roug^, who filled the chair of Egyptology in the 
College of France, is a real loss ; but when work has to be 
done, the man generally appears, and just at the moment 
when the remains of the learned professor are laid in the 
tomb, his assistant in the chair, M. Maspero, has taken the 
learned world by surprise, and already marked himself out 
for the vacant professorship. This gentleman, formerly a 
pupil of the Ecole Normale, was selected some few years 
since by the Government to produce a French translation of 
the famous work of Champollion, which is progressing 
under his hand. His appointment as assistant professor 
(rcpetiteur) in the new Ecole pratique dcs hautes etudes has, 
however, brought him into great prominence ; his teaching 
has already formed several young Eg>'ptian scholars of great 
promise, and his efforts in deciphering papyri have been 
crowned with remarkable success. One of his recent 
works was a paper read by him before the Academy of 
Inscriptions, which touches on a subject which has a 
peculiar attraction for Englishmen — the Hebrew exodus. 
M. Maspero says it would be difficult to account for 
the success of tne flight of the Jews, which took place at 
the moment when the Egyptian power seemed to be at its 
height, between the reigns of the great Sesostris (Ramesis 
II.), and that of Ramesis III. Tlie monuments of the 
Pharaohs, notwithstanding their reticences and the blanks 
which the hands of time and man have created in these 
stone pages, did not inform us clearly that after the death 
of Sesostris, Menephta, the thirteentii of his sons who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, had a sharp contest for it. 
Numerous pretenders arose, and the country which had 
formerly overrun Asia in triumph, was now so weakened 
and distracted that the Delta was invaded by a league of 
I^ibyans, Sicules, Sardinians, and Ach^ens. A decisive 
battle which occurred near Memphis saved Egypt, which 
was in. the greatest danger, for the government of the 
Ptolemies depended almost entirely on the personal character 
of the sovereign, so that when the throne was in trouble all 
Egypt languished ; the fruits of former conquests were lost ; 
the stream of riches in the form of tribute was dried up ; 
the colossus at once dwindled to a frail and puny body. 
There is no doubt that at the time of the exodus Egypt 
was suffering under one of those interior crises which 
rendered it powerless. The invasion referred to above is 



itself evidence of this, but the hieroglyphic texts, the remains 
of the royal cartouches, the certain existence of a usurping 
dynasty which existed for some time pan-passu with the 
legitimate successors of Ramesis II. and his son Menephta, 
all prove that the bold enterprise of Moses, which a few 
•years earlier or a few years later would have been an act of 
madness, surprised the Egyptians in the midst of their in- 
testine quarrels so favourable to the success of the oppressed 
people. M. Maspero has contributed other remarkable addi- 
tions to Egyptian lore : when passing for his doctor*s degree 
before the heads of the University of Paris at the Sorbohne, 
his thesis presented a mass of epistolary correspondence 
drawn from the ancient Egyptian records and monuments, 
which he sustained before that critical audience for six or 
seven hours, finally obtaining his degree not only by a unani- 
mous vote, but with brilliant honours. Another small 
publication of the young, but already famous Egyptologist, 
gives an account of the trial and condemnation of a number 
of men in the Pharaohs for the high crime of desecrating a 
temple. The College of France is to be congratulated in 
numbering such an accomplished scholar and professor in 
its ranks. - R. N. 

The Oldest Church in England. — One of the most 
amusing things to read of is the large number of churches 
claimed by some one or other to be each in its way tht 
oldest church in England. And not in books alone is this 
to be noted ; for, as well as hearing people who come from 
some remote part say their parish church ranks the highest 
in antiquity, I have seen more than one photogram in shop 
windows in London, taken from some tumble-down place, 
claiming the distinction. One of the photograms is actually 
from an old wooden bam-lilie structure, which could not 
possibly be very old, for I should say a wooden church 
erected at the Norman period would rot wholly away, as 
well as three or four others to replace it from that time till 
now. In Kent, the claim is laid to two or three I need not 
mention ; but that of St. Martin's, Canterbury, is so gene- 
rally believed to be the veritable one, that it is heresy almost 
to doubt it ; yet that is mainly an " Early-English *' build- 
ing, and centuries later than scores of other churches. 
There is no doubt that St. Martin's is so persistently 
spoken of as being the most ancient church in England, on 
account of St. Augustine using a building which stood on 
the site of the present church for divine service when he 
first arrived in England. 

G. B. 

Gloucestershire Relics.— At Witcombe, near Chel- 
tenham, is a Roman villa, open to inspection, discovered A.D. 
1818. The pavement is of mosaic work, and ornamented. 
The contents of the villa were removed to the British Museum ; 
they consisted of various articles of furniture, found in a 
room 19 ft. by 13 ft., the walls of which remained perfect to 
the height of 6ft. A steelyard, with its weights; iron; 
ploughshare ; flint hatchet ; iron axe, used to slay beasts 
for sacrifice ; and a variety of building tools. Baths sur- 
rounded the edifice. Fragments of columns, white marble, 
coins, &c., were also discovered here. At Cleeve, and four 
miles from Cheltenham, is a Saxon and Norman church, 
also an ancient parsonage, where the Bilshops of Worcester 
formerly resided. The church contains the effigy of a 
Crusader, and two figures, male and female, names not 
known, supposed to belong to the De La Bere family, and 
apparently of the time of Queen Elizabeth. Near to Chel- 
tenham is Southam, where the De La Beres resided, one of 
whom rescued the Black Prince, at the battle of Cressv. 
The house is ancient ; it contains an old hall, pictures, 
tapestry, and an oak bedstead, &c., of the time of Oliver 
Cromwell. This house is near Prestbury — '• The Priest's 
Town." In the village of Swindon is an ancient church, 
with an octagonal unique Norman tower. At bliurJington, 
in this vicinity, Roman relics have been discovered — namely, 
a jar and numerous coins, together with a Danish coffin, of 
the time of Ethelrcd II, At Leckhampton, near Chel« 
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tenham, in the Manor Court House, is an entrance-hall of 
the date of Henry VII. ; and in the church is the tomb of 
a Crusader. At Painswick is a British camp ; and at Bod- 
dington, a Danish entrenchment. At Whittington, was a 
Roman station. 

Chr. Cooke. 



St. Valentine's Day. — At Eaton, in Norfolk, some 
sixteen years ago, it was customary for the school-children 
of the village to go " valentining *' on the i/ith February.* 
The lo<;al term, " valentining," implied tne custom of 
singing appropriate ditties, &c., before the houses of the 
well-to-do residents in and about the neighbourhood ; and 
the persons thus honoured were expected to give something 
tangible in return. Hard-hearted must have been the one 
who could withstand the melting voices of the little inno- 
cent pleaders. Can any of your correspondents inform me 
whether this custom is (or was) prevalent in other districts ? 
If so, could they furnish your pages with the rhymes sung 
on the occasion ? J. Perry. 

In an unpublished letter of Dr. Samuel Johnson, of the 
date Aug. 15, 1772, allusion is made to the failure of one 
Ford ice, of London, the result of which was that distrust 
and timidity were diffused through the whole commercial 
system. Can any of your readers give me any information 
respecting this circumstance ? J* S. Doxey. 

St. Mungo. — I shall be glad if you, or any of your 
readers, can tell me anything concerning the history of the 
above-named ^aint. T. R. Moore. 

Devonshire Customs. — I remember reading, some 
years ago, of a curious custom being observed, on the eve 
of the Epiphany, by the farmers and their labourers in the 
south of Devonshire. As near as my memory serves me, 
the ceremony alluded to consisted in the men repairing to 
the orchard, where, encircling one of the most fruitful trees, 
they drank the following toast three times : — 

Here's to thee, old apple tree, 

When thou mayst bud, and when thou mayst blow I 

And when thou mayst bear apple enow ! 

Hats full I caps full ! 

Bushel — bushel — ^sacks fuU ! 

And my pockets full too ! 

Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! 

Can any of your readers inform me, through your columns, 
why this ceremony was gone through } and whether the 
custom is observed in any part of Devonshire in the pre- 
sent day ? R. T. 

Minster Church, Kent,— -In Mr. John Timbs's very 
interesting work on the *• Abbeys and Castles of England," 
under the heading of '* A Legend of Minster Abbey "— 
which, by the way, is followed by an account of an abbey 
founded some centuries ago at Minster, in the Itle of 
Tkaftet— there is a long account of a tomb of Sir Richard 
de Shurland. On a visit to that church lately, I failed to 
discover any trace of such a tomb, can any of your readers 
enlighten me on the subject ? 

Rambler. 

ROMPU. — Can any of your heraldic readers inform me, 
through your columns, what is the meaning of the above 
term ? It is, I believe, not veiy commonly given in 
heraldry, 

T.R. 

BOULTBEE. — I am anxious to obtain some information 
respecting Bou/tbee, of Loughborough, a painter of the last 
century, several times mentioned by Tlirosby {Views in 



* If this day fell on Sunday, the next day, Monday, was com" 
mcmorated. 



Leicestershire, pp. 230, 257, 30 q, &c.), and other Leicester- 
shire historians. Can any reader of the Afttiquary give me 
information about this painter, or tell me where such may 
be found ? 

F. 

FoRFARSH I Rfe BALLAD. — The following bollad-fragmcnt 
seems to refer to some proprietor of I&tiblethmont, an 
estate near Arbroth, now for long possessed by Carnegie, 
Spjmie, and'Boysack. I am not aware of the historical cir- 
cumstance here commemorated. 

" Kinblethmont's woods are bonny woods, 
And fair Kinblethmont 's green, 
Kinblethmont's lord *s a bonny lord ; 
I met him late yestreen. 

" He vows to tak me to his towers, 
And gie me maidens three. 
He vows he lo'es me best o' a' ; 
He'll lo'e me till he die. 

" Kinblethmont's woods are bonny woods, 
Kinb]ethmont*s tours are hie ; 
Kinblethmont's lord 's a bonny lord, 
An' the love blinks in his e'e." 

Kinblethmont chanced to pass that way, 

An' he heard his fair may sing ; 
Sae lichtly lap he aff his horse. 

An* tirlcd at the ring. 

An' ready was the lady Jean 

For to rise and let him in. 
** O welcome, welcome, gude lord William, 

Ye ere thrice welcome in." 

He steppit ance, and in his arms 

He held her for a wee, 
And aye he looked the look o' love that wins, 

An' he kissed her tenderlie. 

Then sune upon his milk whitQ steed 

He's set that lady fair ; 
And they are on to * * 

* * * * 

He's ta'en her gently by the hand, 

And led her to yon hill ; 
An' there aneath the siller birks 

He's kissed her at his wilL 

When her proud father he heard o' this, 

A richt angry man was he, 
" I'll mak Kinblethmont rue the day 

That ever he did her see ! *' 

He's ca'ed unto his serving man, 

" Gae saddle me my steed ; 
An' sax o' the best amang you a' 

Sail follow me wi' speed." 

But word is gane to Kinblethmont, 
Her father sought him to slay. 
* « « « 

This is all I have of it. I must say, too, that from certain 
turns of expression in it I am incUned to doubt its being a 
genuine relic of the past. But I should like much to know 
if any of your correspondents have heard the ballad, or 
know anytfiing of the circumstances related ? 

W. L. F. 

ARMS OF THE IsLE OF MAN.— Can any of your readers 
tell me what the singular charge in the arms of iht Isle of 
Man is supposed to denote? The same coat — ^namely, 
Gules, three legs conjoined in the fess point or—1 find is 
quartered by the Duke of Athole in his armorial bearings. 

R. Johnson. 

Seventeenth Century Tradesmen's Tokens.— 
Having a few uncertain and unpublished tokens of the 
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17th century, I shall be glad if you will allow me to give 
from time to time a representation and description of them 
in the Antiquary, I now enclose a sketch of one, and I am 




desirous of ascertaining, if possible, the locality from whence 
it was issued. The device on the obverse is evidently 
intended for a clasped book (? a Bible). Can any of your 
readers enlighten me on the subject ? 

xl. C. 

The Easl of Rochester. — This gallant but profligate 
courtier, it is said, was the writer of the foUowmg mock 
epitaph on Charles II. :-* 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one." 

The Earl was Gentleman of the Bedchamber in the royal 
household. Can you or any of your readers tell me where 
these lines were written ? 

X. Y. Z. 

[The Earl of Rochester held not only the appointment mentioned 
by our correspondent, but he was also Comptroller of Woodstock 
Rukf and it has been considered probable that it was at Woodstock 
Palace tbat the above lines were scribbled by him on the door of the 
king's chamber. — Ed.] 

Claudii Ptolomei Cosmographia, printed at Ulm, 
by Leqpard Holl. 1482. 

This edition is generally considered as the earliest example 
of maps engraved on wood, no mention being made of 
the French xylographic calendars with maps in the 
British Museum (MSS. Sloane, No. 966), and in the 
coHection of Lord Spencer, described bv Dibdin (^d. 
Althorp, Vol. n. p. 303) ; and also by Mr. Berjeau, in 
•• Le Bibliophile," Vol. H. pp. ^^, 79. 

The dedication of the i^ edition of Ptolemy reads as 
follows : — 

BEATISSIMO PATRI PAULO SECUNDO 
PONTIFlCI MAXIMO DONIS NICOLAUS 
GRRMANUS. 

'• Non " [the initial letter N is a large woodcut represent- 
ing the translator offering his book to Paul II.] ** me fugit 
b^tissime pater dkqz summo ingenio exquisitaqz doctrina 
Ptolomeus cosmographus pinxisse [? pinxisset] in his aliquid 
novare attempt aremus fore ; ut hie noster labor in mul- 
tomm reprehensiones in curreret," &c. 

And the colophon reads—* 

OPUS DONNI NICOLAI GBRMA ] 
Ni SECUNDUM FTOLOMEUM 
FINIT. 

ANNO MCCCCLXXXII. AUGU 
STIVERO KALENDAS XVI I. 
IMPRESSUM ULMEPBRINGENI 
OSUMVIRUM LEONARDUM 
HOL PREFATI OPPIDI CIVIS. 

The above dedication seems to show that it was written, 
and most probably printed, during the lifetime of Paul II. , 
who, according to Platina (b. T421, d. 1481), in his *' Lives 
of the Popes,'' was appointed Pope August 31, 1464, and 
died of apoplexy, 25th or 28th of July, 1471. See also 
"Annuano Pontificio, 1869." Paul II. succeeded by 
SixtusIV., 147 1. 

Now, as Paul II. died in T471, and the edition of 
Ptolemy was not printed until 1482 — eleven years after his 
death^and as it seems very improbable that it should have 



been dedicated to him when dead, there must be an error 
either in dedication or date. 

We know that wrong dates were sometimes inserted ; for 
example, another edition of Ptolemy, dated mcccclxii., 
printed at Bologna, by Domiuico de Lapis, and edited by 
Philip Bervaldus the elder, who was born in 1450, if not 
in I453i which would make him, if bom in 1450, twelve 
years old in 1462. Raidel, in his dissertation, published in 
1737, on this edition of Ptolemy, thinks the two numerals 
XX have been accidentally omitted, and that the date 
ought to be 1482. 

Will some of the readers of the Antiquary be good 
enough to make any suggestions in explanation of this 
seemmg anomaly, as the result seems to me to be impor- 
tant to bibliographers, and I can find no mention of it in 
any books I have consulted ? 

If the date, 1482, should prove to be an error for some 
earlier one, between 1464 ana 147 1, say 1467, as suggested by 
a possible coxrection, then this edition would be earlier than 
the so-called " Editio Princeps," printed in 1475, at Vicenza, 
by Herman Levilapidensis, without maps; or the one 
printed at Rome, in 1478, with copper-plate maps engraved 
by Sweinheim and Buldnck, whicn would make the first 
known date of wood engraving, as applied to maps, date 
some years earlier than genendlv supposed, wood en- 
graving would have then no doubt suggested the idea of 
copper-plate engraving, which seems more probable than 
the reverse. 

The edition dated 1482 also has what are called ** signa- 
tures,** which are generally supposed to have been first used 
in the ** Terence," printed at Mvlan, by Anthony Zorat, in 
1470, or the ** Praeceptorium divinae legis," of Joannes 
Nider, printed at Cologne, by Joan Koelhoff, in 1472. 
Dibdin, in Ids Bib. Spenc. has brought forward considera- 
tions which render it highl3r probable that << signatures " 
were kno¥m and employed in 1470, and probably earlier. 
Then the^alteration in the date, 1482, would also prove that 
these were used in Ulm at least three years earlier than the 
earliest supposed date, 1470. 

It might be said that as the maps would certainly take 
much time in cutting, the dedication may have been printed 
during the life of Paul II., but the book not completed and 
issued until the time of his succesor, Sixtus IV., who occu- 
pied the Papal See from 147 1 to 1484. But as the name 
of the Pope only occurs once, which would be easily altered, 
and as the dedication would have no doubt applied equally, 
perhaps better, to Sixtus IV., it does not seem probable 
that the printer or editor would allow it to leave the press 
dedicated to a Pope already eleven years dead. May even 
eleven months be admitted, and the date, when corrected, 
prove to be 1472 ? 

I shall also be obliged for any particulars about Leonard 
Holl, and the dates of the years during which he printed. 

W. Hy, Rylands, 



Thomas Harrison (Vol. iii. 69).— He was the great- 
grandson of Rycharde Heryson, last Roman Catholic rector 
of Bradeston, Norfolk (deposed by Queen Mary for being 
a married priest) ; also grandfather of Thomas Harrison, of 
Great Plumstead, the author of «* Postwick and Rdatives," 
&c., and bore the arms of Harrison quartered with those of 
Hargrave, in right of his paternal grandmother. There is a 
remarkable and valuable portrait of him, and also portraits 
of several of his descendants. 

The Fleur-de-lys of France (Vol. iii. 46).— The 
origin of this most ancient symbol, though obscure, is most 
probably phallic ; but in its more decorous and ornamental 
euise, appears (almost contemporaneously) among other 
hierc^lyphic characters upon the illuminated manuscripts of 
the ToUiCi of ancient Mexico ; upon head-dresses and other 
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ornaments of earl^ Egyptian statuettes of royal personages, 
as also on some idolets ; upon Etniscan necklaces of pure 
gold ; and on military standards and weapons of the Roman 
period. Its revival in the dark ages is due to debased 
phallic influences, as certainly proved by the mode of its 
portraiture in sculpture and upon medals and counters. A 
leaden piece, found in the Seine, bears on one side a phallus 
pur et simple^ and on the other a plain Maltese cross; other 
examples show the merging of the former into the lily flower. 
To King Cloris (a.d. 481-51 i) the first assumption of the 
fleur-de-lys is assigned by the early chroniclers, on this wise ; 
hardly pressed by his enemies, he made a solemn vow to 
God, which was answered by revelation to a holy anchorite, 
that as the will of heaven, the king should substitute for the 
three toads of his emblazonry, a similar number of the holy 
emblems, lilies. Hence the crowning of the celebrated 
Oriflamme by the fleur-de-lys, and the acceptance of this 
cognizance as the permanent badge of the royal house of 
France, which had hitherto acted in this respect as personal 
choice dictated, {Vide Notes and Queries^ series xi., 
p. 121.) 

T. E. S. 

Irish Cannibalism (Vol. iii. 46). — Strabo's statement 
will be found in the Geograpkicay Book iv. c. 5, s. 4 
(Meineke's Ed. Lipsia^ 1852, vol. i. 275), which, as likely to 
be readable by a greater number, I will give in Latin and 
French. — Sunt quidem aliae circa Britanniam insuloe parvoe : 
et magna (insula) lerne, versus Septfentrionem juxta illam 
porrecta, longa magis quam lata ; de qua nihil certi habemus 
quod dicamus, nisi quod agrestiores Britannis sunt ejus 
incolce, quod et camibus humanis vescuntur, et valde sunt 
voraces; et patres mortuos comedere honestum ducunt, ac 
palam concubare non cum aliis solum mulieribus, sed etiam 
cum matribus et sororibus. Sed hoec ita referimus ut testi- 
bus fide dignis destituti. Camibus tamen humanis vesci 
Scythicum quoque esse dicitur ; et in necessitatibus obsi- 
dionum, Kelti (Galli) Hispani aliique plures idem fecisse 
feruntur. — Autour de Bretagne il y a d'autres petites iles et 
celle d'ISrne, au nord, pres de la premiere, dune etendue 
considerable, plus longue que large ; sur laquelle nous 
n'avons rien de certam a raconter, si ce n'est que ses 
habitans sont encore plus sauvages que ceux de Tile de Bre- 
tagne : ils sont anthropophages, et tres voraces ; et reg«ar- 
dent comme tres louable I'usage de manger les cadavres 
de leurs peres, et d'avoir publiquement commerce avec les 
femmes, sans en excepter leurs meres et leurs soeurs. Mais 
nous n'avons pas des temoins fideles de tout cela que nous 
avons rapport6 ; quoique Tusage de manger de la chaire 
bumaine existe aussi cher les Scythes; et qu'on rapporte 
d'ailleurs que les Gaulois, les Iberes, et bien d'autres peuples 
en ont mange dans les fiWheuses extremites des sieges. 
Thus, Strabo introduces the statement by saying that he had 
notliing certain to tell about Ireland, and adds again that he 
had no trustworthy witnesses for the truth of the story. 
Diodorus Siculus(v. 32) also speaks of the cannibalism ; but 
Ptolemy and later writers, who were much better informed 
than Strabo or Diodorus, say, I believe, nothing about it. 
The same thing, adds Strabo, has been reported of the Scy- 
thians ; and also of Gauls, Spaniards, and many others, 
when pressed by the dire straits of a siege. Instances of the 
latter will be found in Thucydides II. 70 ; Ccesar, B. g. vii. 
77, 78 ; Val. Max. vii. 6, &c. 

F. J. Leachman. 

The Abhot of Misrule (Vol. iii. p. 53 ante) was pro- 
bably the same respectable personage known after the Refor- 
mation — wlien the term Abbot had acquired an ill sound — 
by the title of Lord of Misrule, who presided over Christmas 
revels, promoting mirth and jollity at that festive season. 
The Scottish Abbot of Un-reason is taken as meaning no other 
than the English Abbot or Lord of Misrule. In the report 
of the sixth Parliament of Queen Mary of Scotland (i555)» ^^ 
item is recorded respecting this (unreasonable) abbot. "It 



is statute and ordained, that in all times cumming, na 
maner of person be chosen • Robert Hude,* nor * Little 
John,* Abbot of Unreason, * Queenis of May,* nor other- 
wise, nouther in Burgh nor to Landwart {i.e.^ in the country) 
in onie time to cum." And this under very high penalty, 
viz., in burghs, to the chusers of such characters, loss of 
freedom, and other punishment, "at the Queenis grace 
will," and banishment from the realm to the "accptorof 
sik-like office." And in the country of the chusers a for- 
feiture of ;^io and imprisonment •' during the Queenis grace 
pleasure. And gif onie women or uthers about summer, 
hees singand (singing), throw Burrowes and uthers' Land- 
ward Tonnes, the Women sal be taken, handled, and put 
upon the Cuck-stules of every Bui^h or Towne." In a 
diary belonging to the Earl of Northumberland's family, 
commencing early in the 1 6th century, is the following 
note :— •• Item. My Lorde usith ande accustomyth to gyf 
yerely when his Lordshipe is home and hath an Abbot of 
AliserewU in Cristynmas in his Lordschippis Hous uppon 
New-Yers-day in rewarde — xxj." * Perhaps the sub- 
joined copy of an appointment of a Lord of Misrule may 
serve as a supplement to the former article on this subject 
given by J. P. Earwaker, B.A., F.S.A., i.e.^ ** Articles 
made and appoynted by the Right Wo" Richard Evelyn, 
Esq., High SherifTe and Deputie Leavetenaunt to the 
Kinges Ma*'® for the Counties of Surrey and Sussex. 

** Imprimis, I giue free leave to Owen Flood my Trum- 
peter, gent, to be LoP of Misrule of all good Orders during 
the twelve dayes. And also I give free leave to the said 
Owen Flood to com'a.nd all and every person or persons what- 
soev^ as well servants as others, to be at his com*and when- 
soev«" he shall sound his Trumpett or Musick, and to do him 
good service as though I were present my selfe, at their 
perills. 

His LoPP commands every person or persons whatsoeV' to 
to appeare at the Hall at seaven of the Clocke in the 
morninge, to be at prayers and afterwards to be at his 
Loi'i'" commands upon paine of punishment, accordinge as 
his LoPP shall thinke fitt. 

If any person shall sware any oath w^^in the precincts of 
the . . . shall suffer punishment at his Lopp* pleasure. 

If any man shall come into the Hall, and sett at dinner or 
supper more than once he shall endure punishment at his 
LoPP* pleasure. 

If any man shal bee drunke, or drinke more than is fitt, 
or offer to sleepe during the time abovesaid, or do not drinke 
up his bowle of beere, but flings away his snuffe (that after 
say), the second draught, he shall drinke two, and is to- 
wards be excluded. 

If any man shall quarrel 1, or give any ill language to 
any person duringe the abovesaid twelve dayes w'^in the 
gates or precincts thereof, he is in danger of his LoP** dis- 
pleasure. 

If any person shall come in to the kitchen whiles meate is 
a dressinge, to moleste the cookes, he shall suffer the rigor 
of his LoPP" law. 

If any man shall kisse any maide, widdow, or wifc^ 
except to bid welcome or farewell, w*''out his LoPP« consent, 
he shall have ininishment as his LqPP shall think convenient. 

The last article : I give full power and authoriiie to his 
LoPP to breake up all lockcs, bolts, barres, doores, and 
latches, and to flinge up all doores out of hendges to come 
at those whoe presume to disobey his LoPP* commannds. 

God save the Kinge.** 
In the diary of John Evelyn, son of Richard before- 
mentioned, it appears that his father kept his shrievalty of 
Surrey and Sussex in 1634 in a most splendid manner. At 
Wotfon is an account of his particular charge attending it, 
amounting to no less that 802/. *]s. Sd., besides his extra- 
ordinary entertainment given at his house at Christmas. In 
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those days of hospitality, when the hall of the great house 
was open to the neighbours during the Christmas holidays, 
they used to contribute some trifling amount towards the 
provisions ; a list has been kept of what was sent to Mr. 
Eveljm on this occasion : — Two sides of Venison, Two half 
Brawns, Three Pigs, Ninety Capons, Five Geese, Six 
Turkeys, Four Rabbits, Eight Partridges, Two Pullets, Five 
Sugar Loaves, half pound Nutmegs, One Basket of Apples 
and Eggs, Three Baskets of Apples, Two Baskets of Pears. 
What more was found to be in requisition besides plenty of 
good Roast Beef of Old England, was furnished from his 
own stock.* A most interesting account is given in the 
Arckaologia^ see infra ^ of the clothes worn by the Lord of 
Misrule on the three special days, namely, Christmas, New 
Year's, and Twelfth Days. W. Winters. 

The Dukedom of Roussillon (Vol. iii. 69).— The 
question asked by X. was asked in Notes and Queries, by a 
correspondent '• This," about three years ago, when \htPaU 
Mall Gazette mentioned that a pretender to the title of ** Due 
de Roussillon " had been lately turned out of (I think) the 
Athenaeum Club. As at that time I made some researches 
into the matter at the libraries of the British Museum and the 
Herald's College, I send you an abstract of my notes. I 
regret to say that you will find them far from satisfactory. 
In the first place, I will say that although a " Duke " of 
Roussillon figures in Boccaccio, and also in Shakespeare, it 
is only as an imaginary character ; for although tliere were 
" Counts,^* there never were Dukes, of Roussillon, so far as 
I can discover. I will give a list of the works searched by 
me, with the result in each case. 

1. Ilistoire Genealogique et Heraldique des Pairs de 
France, des Grands dignitaires de la couronne, des prin- 
cipaies families nobles du Royaume, &c , par M. Chevalier 
de Courcelles (Paris: A. Bertrand, 1824). There is no 
mention of any Dukedom of Roussillon. 

2. Alrnanach Royal; ann6e bissextile, 1788, mis en ordre 
et publiee, par Debeure, avec approbation et privilege du Roi 
(Paris, 1788). This volume tells us on its title-page that it is 
the 89th year of annual publication ; but no Dukedom of 
Roussillon figures in its pages, though on pp. 148-150 it 
contains a list of '* the Dukes of France," distinguishing 
those which were from those which were not ** Peers of 
France." 

3. Rietstaf, Armorial Gen<?ral (Paris, 186 1). No Duke- 
dom of Roussillon is mentioned. 

4. Anselme, Histoire General de France (Paris, folio, 
^Ti'i)' In this large and comprehensive work, extending to 
ten or twelve folio volumes, and one which fairly exhausts 
the subject of which it treats, there is no mention of a Duke- 
dom of Roussillon. In volume ix. I find mention of a 
*' Seigneurie," a *'Baronie," a " Comt^," and a Marquis.ate 
of Rous.sillon, but no Dukedom ; and I may add that in 
A.D. i6Sj, the Count de Rousiillon was M. Charles-Ballhazar 
de-CIeamont-de-Chasle. 

5. Les Dues et les Duch^s Fran^ais, avant et depuis 1789, 
par Edouard de Barih61emy (Paris, 1867). No such title is 
to be found. 

6. Dictionaire de la Noblesse, par M. de la Chenaijc 
Desbois (Paris, 1775). In volume ix. pp. 410-414, I find a 
full account of the Comt^ de Roussillon, from a.d. 1480 down 
to the date of publication, but it does not mention a " Duke- 
dom.'* The Comte was at that time in possession of the 
family of Malarney. 

7. Armorial General de I'Empire Fran9aise, parH. Simon 
(Paris, folio, no date), contains no mention of any Dukedom 
of Roussillon. 

8. Etat present de la Noblesse Fran9aise et Diclion- 
naire de la Noblesse Cotemporaire — no mention is made of 
any ducal title of Roussillon, though there" is a notice of 
the de Rgussillons (without title), of the Chateau de 
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Vergne at Aubuyson, in the Department of Creuse, central 
France. 

9. Les Antiquites des Villes de France, par J. Tour- 
nangeau (Paris, 1609), has fln account of Perpignan, the 
capital of the ancient province of Roussillon, but it does 
not mention any chateau or other residence as having be- 
longed to any Dukes or Counts of Roussillon. Perhaps 
such a residence, situate as it must be near the Eastern 
Pyrenees, may turn out to be " un chateau en Espagne," 
and as mythical as the Dukedom of Roussillon itself. 

But it may be said that the Province ^of Roussillon was 
Spanish and not French until ceded to the latter country, 
and that for the dukedom we must go to works on Spanish, 
and not French, genealogy. But here I find myself con- 
fronted with the damning fact that — 

10. ImhofF, Recherches des Grands d'Espagne (1707), is 
perfectly silent as to any dukedom of Roussillon being 
recognised in Spain. 

I may add two facts, on my own knowledge. First, that 
when, in 1808, and the succeeding years, the great Napoleon 
re-established titles of nobility in France, when many 
ancient honours were revived, and when many military and 
civil officers were ennobled, taking their titles from various 
towns, chateaus, and localities in France, Italy, Germany, 
and Spain, with incomes charged on those localities as a 
means of their support,* no Comt6 or Dukedom of Rous- 
sillon was either restored or created. Secondly, I have 
ascertained by personal inquiry at the French Embassy in 
London, both under the late empire in 1870, and more 
recently under the new republic, that no such title as that of 
" Due de Roussillon," is or has been recognized by France. 
Such being the case, I must own that I am very sceptical 
as to whether there has been a Dukedom or a Duke of 
Roussillon, except in the poetical imaginations of a Boc- 
caccio and a Shakespeare, and possibly in the head of 
some visionary dreamer of more recent times. 

Heil\ldicus. 

Vicarage House, Cranbrook, Kent (Vol. iii. 9, 20). 
— I have no doubt the woodcut at p. 20 is a representation 
of a date : the first figure I take to be I ; the second, from 
plenty of examples that have come under ray notice of 
early i6th century carving, I think is clearly a 5. I place 
the date between the year 1500 and the date of Queen 
Elizabeth. G. B. 
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Northumberland House and the Thames Embank- 
ment. — At the usual meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, held yesterday week, at the office, in Spring Gardens, 
a report was received from the Works and General Pur- 
poses Committee, having reference to the steps taken by the 
committee upon the resolution of the Board of the iith of 
October, 1872 (No. 22), referring it to them to. negotiate 
the terms of purchase, and prepare an agreement, subject 
to the approval of the Board, for the purchase of Northum- 
berland House, and all other property necessary for making 
a new approach from Charing Cross to the Embankment, 
and to report to the Board thereon. From the report, 
which was read, it appeared that negotiations had taken 
place with the advisers of the Duke of Northumberland on 
this subject. The committee deemed it advisable, pre- 
viously to the commencement of the negotiations, to obtain 
the opinion of an eminent surveyor, in addition to that of 
their own officer, as to the v^lue of his Grace's interest in 
the property required, and they accordingly consulted Mr. 
George Pownall on the subject. The report continues ; — 
*• Instructions were subsequently given to the solicitor to 
enter upon negotiations with the representatives of the 
Duke, and in the result your committee, after the fullest 
deliberations upon the communication which was from time 
to time reported to them, felt justified in intimating to the 
advisers of his Grace that Ihey would be preparwl to re- 
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commend the Board to pay a sum not exceeding 500,cxx)/., 
for the whole of his interest in the property, and also to pay 
the professional charges of his solicitors and surveyors. Your 
committee have had before them a letter from Messrs. Bell 
and Steward, the solicitors of the Duke, intimating his will- 
ingness to accept the sum of 500,000/., subject to a contract 
for carrying the arrangement into effect. The draught con- 
tract, which has been since received from Messrs. Bell & Co., 
deals with conditions as to title and time of completion, 
and many details which are not yet arranged sufficiently to 
report upon, and will have to be further considered by the 
Duke's advisers and the solicitor of the Board. Looking, 
however, to the near approach of the Parliamentary Session, 
your committee think it right not to delay making this re- 
port to the Board, and they beg to recommend that the Board 
do confirm the negotiations so far as they have proceeded, 
and that it be referred back to the committee to consider all 
further matters of the contract and arrangements, with 
authority to carry out all such resolutions as they may come 
to, and to complete the contract." In the course of the 
remarks which followed the reading of the report, it tran- 
spired that, in addition to the property of the Duke, there 
was a smaller one of the value of 25,000/., which it w^ould 
be necessary to take, so that the total cost of this improve- 
ment would be 525,000/., and the estimated recoupment 
to the Board would be 275,000/., thus reducing the net 
cost of the work to a quarter of a million sterling. The 
motion >vas eventually put, and unanimously agreed to. 

Worcester Cathedral. — The restoration of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, which has occupied many years, is now 
drawing near to a completion. The work has been carried 
out from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, Mr. E. A. Perkins, 
of Worcester, acting as the local architect. The principal 
recent work has been the completion of the choir flooring, 
the erection of the grills behind the stalls, the erection of the 
screen between the choir and nave, the flooring of the nave, 
and the lighting. The whole of the carved oak in the 
choir are exquisite specimens of design and most artistically 
executed ; some of the human figures, although small, re- 
presenting the passions as powerfully as an oil painting. 
The carvings on the stall ends are remarkable specimens of 
workmanship. The grills behind the stalls of ornamental 
metal work are now in their places. The new floor to be 
laid on concrete is of blue slate and white (Hop ton Wood) 
stone of great hardness. The stones are cut square, and 
will be laid in patterns. The Earl of Dudley has just 
offered to defray the cost of flooring the nave with white 
and black marble, and the offer has been accepted by the 
Restoration Committee. The cost of the marble flooring, 
it is stated, will be between 4000/. and 5000/. 

Fossil Quadrumana. — Scientific men are interested just 
now by Professor Marsh's discovery of fossil quadrumana 
in the eocene deposits of the Rocky Mountains, thus car- 

?ing animal life back to a very remote geological epoch, 
his discovery reminds me of a story current in clerical 
circles. Professor Huxley had been delivering a lecture at 
Sion House, and had pointed out that certain geological 
phenomena, which he explained, involved the existence of 
the earth for many hundreds of thousands of years. Of 
course, the majonty of his reverend hearers were quite 
willing to give the Professor any number of ciphers he 
wanted ; but there was one divine who still believed that the 
world was made in six astronomical days of twenty-four 
hours each, and he being moved to speak, declared that the 
geological phenomena m question did not at all perplex 
him. He had not the smallest doubt that after the Creator 
had finished His work, the devil had deliberately, and with 
malice aforethought, introduced all these marks and relics 
of antiquity in order to deceive. He did not say how it 
was that the devil had been permitted to do this. That 
would have opened too large a theological question. It is 
satisfactory to know that the cleric who thus had the 
courage to avow his convictions received his reward. 



Tomb of King John.— This famous monument, in 
Worcester Cathedral, has lately been repaired. The tomb 
itself has been scraped, and it is intended to recrownthe 
effigy of the king. Traces of paintings on the outside of 
the tomb had been found, but no attempt has been made 
to restore them. This lomb was formerly looked upon as a 
cenotaph ; but in the latter end of the last century the dean 
and chapter determined on opening it, in order to settle 
the point, which was still disputed by some persons. On 
the 17th July, 1797, the tomb was opened, and the remains 
of the king were found deposited in it, but it was^evident 
that they had been disturbed since their first interment. 
The body was laid in a stone coffin, with a cavity cut to fit 
the head. It measured 5fl. 6iin. in length, and was covered 
with a robe reaching from tne neck to the feet. Besides 
the above tomb, the mortuary chapel of Prince Arthur, 
elder brother of Henry VIII., has also been restored. 
Being considered as national monuments, a grant was 
made by the Government, and their "restoration" has 
been executed by Government officers. 

The Oldest Inhabitant.— At Copley House, High- 
street, Margate, on Thursday, January 30, died Mrs. 
Frances Dodgson, in the 95th year of her age, having been 
bom, according to the Thanet Guardian (of February i), 
in October, 1778. She remembered seeing Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and the preparations for his funeral, and she pos- 
sessed a relic of the lexicographer, given by him to her 
father: — a common tin snuff-box, resembling the boxes in 
which boys used to cany their worms on fishing expeditions 
some thirty years ago, and perhaps do still. The deceased 
lady, who seemed not long ago quite likely to live to confute 
the anti-centenarianists, retainmgthe use oftier faculties, being 
able to read and write without spectacles, chatty and cheerful 
almost to the last, was very weakly and delicate as a child, 
and was, by medical advice, taken to Margate for the benefit 
of sea bathing, which for some years she continued, as she 
assured me, all the year through. She could remember 
Margate when it was scarce one-eighth of its present size ; 
before the New Town and much of the old town were 
built ; before the Pier, or Jarvis*s Landing-place (the old 
jetty) or the New Road (Marine Terrace) were formed ; and 
when, though comparatively small, Margate was, as 
described bv Brayley, in 1808, **one of the most fashionable 
and best frequented watering places in the kingdom;" 
when the only means of getting there from London were 
the post-chaise, the stage-coach, or the Margate hoy. She 
could also, of course, remember the exciting times of the 
first French revolution, the rise of the empire, and our war 
with Napoleon ; and she liked to talk about the great events 
and persons of her earlier days. She was, however (and 
herein, probably, lay the secret of her longevity^, by nature 
easy-tempered, quiet, unimpressionable, unexcitable, and 
self-contained, able to do without society, and for many 
years she lived very much alone, with only a servant in the 
nouse, and only occasionally visiting or being visited by a 
neighbour. 



Royal Geographical Society. — At the meeting of this 
society, held on Monday last, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. C. R. Mark- 
ham, *♦ On Discoveries East of Spitzbcrgen and Approaches 
towards the North Pole on the Spitzbergen Meridians." 
The chief points of this paper were a review of the progress 
of discovery since the end of the i6th century in the Spitz- 
bergen Archipelago, and a refutation of the hypothesis that 
there was any extent of unfrozen sea in the Polar area. 
The voyage of Barents, the gallant Dutch explorer, in 1 596, 
was recapitulated, and the honour claimed for him of having 
been the discoverer of Spitzbergen; but it was argued, 
contrary to the opinion of some critics, that Barents di4 
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not proceed up the eastern side of Spitzbergen, but up the 
western, Barents wintered in Nova Zembla, and various 
utensils and books were two years ago recovered from his 
winter quarters in that island, where they had lain undis- 
turbed for nearly 280 years, and purchased for the Nether- 
lands Museum at the Hague. Hudson was the next to 
visit these islands, in 1607, and he was followed in the 
succeeding years by a succession of whaling adventurers, 
under the auspices of the Muscovy Company. The author 
claimed the restoration of the old English names on modem 
maps. After a review of all that had been done down to 
the Swedish expeditions and those of English private 
gentlemen — Birkbeck, Lamont, and Leigh Smith — in 
recent years, the author concluded that no ship had ever 
yet passed round the eastern side of the Archipelago, 
against which the ice pressed all through the summer, 
while the western and northern shores were free between 
July and September. To the east and north-east of the 
islands he believed there was another extensive tract of land 
or group of islands yet remaining to be visited. He quoted 
Scoresby and others to show there was no evidence of the 
existence of land to the north of the islands, and he believed 
there was no open sea in the height of summer, but that 
the loosened ice pressed away southward, past Spitzbergen, 
even frqpi the Pole itself, leaving only lanes and small 
spaces of open water. On this account he maintained that 
it was not a route to be recommended for a national ex- 
pedition making scientific investigations towards the Pole, 
but that Smith Sound, vdth its long lines of coast extending 
northward, giving the safeguard of the land, was the best 
route that could be chosen. The reading of Mr. Mark- 
ham's paper led to a discussion in which Captain Sherard 
Osbom, the Netherlands Minister, Admiral Collinson, Mr. 
Lament, Captain Wells, R.N., and others joined. The 
following new Fellows were elected :— Dr. F. Hirth, Robert 
E. Large, William J. Mantle, James M. Spence. 

London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. 
—The monthly meetine: of this society was held on Monday 
last, at University College, Gower-street, J. Orde Hall, 
Esq., in the chair. Exhibitions of Samian ware and Roman 
glass, found in Plough-court, Lombard-street, try Mr. F. J. 
Hanbury ; of an early gold and silver (mixed) needle, from 
Ae excavations of St. Mildred's Church, Poultry, by Mr. J. 
E. Cussans ; silver plate and a silver-gilt triptych and plated 
dishes (late i6th or early 17th century workmanship), by 
Mr. G. Lambert, F.S.A., and other objects of interest. A 
valuable paper by Mr. John G. Waller, on " Mediasval Mo- 
ralities, the Wheel of Fortune or of Life, and the Seven 
Ages of Man on Ecclesiastical Art," was listened to with 
much attention, illustrated as it was by various large and 
well-executed drawings, prints, and also by rubbings of part 
of a monumental brass at Bruges, illustrative of the wheel 
and iu various representations of the stages of life. A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which Mr. Weil and others took part 
Suggestions in favour of Sir J. Lubbock's Bill for Preserva- 
tion of our National Monuments, was freely commented on 
and its recommendations met with the hearty approval of the 
meeting. 

Antiquarian Society.— At a recent meeting of the 
fellows of this society, under the presidency of Colonel 
Lane Fox, Mr. John Evans delivered an address on ** The 
Bronze Period." After giving a most elaborate description 
of the varied forms of bronze implements, weapons, and 
ornaments discovered in many barrows and other places, 
Mr. Evans said that they were evidently of local manu- 
lacture, and were not derived from any one centre by com- 
merce, because wherever they were found there also were 
discovered the moulds in which they were cast. The theory 
therefore, he contended, of bronze articles being supplied 
solely by the Phoenicians was a fallacious one. As to the 
chronological history of the bronze period, very little was 
known, but it was certain when the Romans invaded this 
country iron was in use. It was impossible, however, to 



say at what period the bronze period ended, or when that of 
iron began. It was probable tnat the end of the one and 
the commencement of the other overlapped each other, and 
bronze might have remained in use within a century of the 
invasion of Caesar, and it doubtless extended back for 
several centuries from that time. It was, however, obvioutf 
that while the manufacture of bronze was developed by 
contact from without, it was originally derived from the 
invention of the inhabitants of the various countries where 
it was used. The bronze period formed an important link 
between the stone and iron periods in the history of the 
manufacture of implements of various kinds. The lecture 
was illustrated by constant reference to the specimens 
exhibited in the room, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Evans 
terminated the proceedings. 

Society of Biblical Arch.bology.— At the meeting 
of this Society held on Tuesday, February ^ (Dr. BiRCH, 
F.R.S.L., president, in the chair), the followmg candidates 
were duly elected members :— Rev. C. Bolden; William 
Alfred Bums, Esq. ; Sir William W. Burton (of India) ; 
Arthur Gates, Esq.; Rev. J. B. Coles; Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Gage ; John Harward, Esq. ; Count Gleichen ; Joseph 
Hassell. Esq., A.K.C.L. ; Frederick Morley Hill, Esq. ; 
Rev. J. Johnson; Rev. George Miller, M.A. ; John W. 
Phen^, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.S.B.A., F.G.S., &c. ; Robert 
Cooper Ready, Esq. ; the Marquis de Roth well, M.A. Two 
following papers were then read : — (i .) On the Coincidence of 
the History of Ezra with the first part of the History of Ne- 
hemiah. By Rev. Daniel Haigh, M.A. — In this paper the 
learned chronologist endeavoured to show that Xerxes 
being the Ahasuerus of Esther, and his wife Amestris the 
famous Jewish queen, his son Artaxerxes was assumed at a 
very early age into coregency with his father in Persia, 
while in Babylon he did not date by his regnal years till 
after the death of Xerxes, at which time, he being thirteen 
years old, there would consequently arise that difference 
of chronology between the records of the two kingdoms. 
In the book of Ezra, the Babylonian era was adopted, 
whilst in that of Nehemiah the Persian computation is 
used; upon synchronizing the passages contained in Ezra 
vii. 9-1 1, and vii. 15, 31, and ix. i, with Nehemiah i. i, it 
i» 3i 9. 18, and viii. i, &c., it would appear, according to 
Mr. Haigh, that Ezra started first for Jerusalem, and that 
at Ahava Nehemiah joined him, about Nisan, B.C. 458, and 
probably visited Jerusalem for the. last time in B.C. 409, 
(2.) On an Assyrian Pateray with an Inscription in 
Hebrew characters. By J. M. Rodwell, M.A. — This Patera, 
one of the finest discovered, was shown by Mr. Rodwell to 
have been used for purposes of divination, the text beauti- 
fully written in square rabbinical Hebrew characters, having 
reference to magical prognostics ; although of late date, it 
yet represented a large class of more ancient bowls, to 
which, and the practices based upon them, there were many 
references in the Scriptures. Some Remarks upon a Passage 
in the Pcenulus of Plautus. By Rev. J. M. Rodwell, 
M.A. — In this paper the learned author had succeeded, by 
a new transliteration and arrangement of the words in the 
famous Phoenician soliloouy, to make a perfectly con- 
gruous Hebrew passage, which threw some light upon the 
reason why king Solomon supplied his Phoenician builders 
with such large supplies of meal and oil in preference to 
other commodities ; m conclusion, certain Phoenician words 
were translated, and were shown to occur in an Hebraised 
form in the Old Testament. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. — The sixtieth 
annual meeting of this society was held at the Castle, New- 
castle, on Monday, Febniary.3 — Mr. John Clayton pre- 
siding, in the unavoidable absence of Lord Ravensworth, the 
president. The Secretary (Mr. W. H. D. Longstaife) read 
the report of the council as follows : — " The council of the 
society, on the sixtieth anniversary, have in the first place 
to congratulate the members on the issue of the handsome 
Part III. of Dr. Bruce's able < Lapidarium Septentrional*.' 
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Independently of the high merit which it possesses for book 
collectors, and gentlemen specially learned in Roman an- 
tiquities, its contents have an intrinsic interest for students 
of other ancient objects, on which the earlier remains 
here illustrated throw, no little light. The plates of the 
finished part of the * Archseologia .^liana,' to which Mr. 
Clayton is kindly contributing, have not yet been com- 
pleted, but the printing of another part is proceeding, and 
the issue of both will speedily be effected. Reverting to the 
• Lapidarium Septentrionale,' to which, after all, our atten- 
tion must be principally fixed, we have to report that Part 
IV. is progressing as rapidly as the careful tests of accuracy 
permit ; and that it is the mtention of the learned author 
to prefix an introduction, in which he will attempt to grasp 
a general idea of the state of society of Northern Britain, as 
revealed by the monuments, the minute details of which 
at present occupy his time. 

The society took active measures, which its noble pre- 
sident heartily and usefully supplemented, to prevent the 
further removal of local records to London. The Duke 
of Richmond took charge of our petition to the House 
of Lords, and considerable public interest was excited by 
the clauses in the Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries Bill, 
which proposed to transfer all episcopal registers and parish 
registers to the metropolis. They were eventually with- 
drawn, but the subject requires the most constant vigilance. 
A recent volume of the Surtees Society (which, with the 
corporation of York, was also energetic in opposing the 
removal of records and the attempted destruction of local 
research) may be mentioned with advantage. It is a full 
summary witn frequent copies of the register of Archbishop 
Gray, of York, one of the documents sought to be removed. 
Under the able editorship of our member, Canon Raine, it 
has received ample illustration by other documents, and it 
is specially mentioned here, because its title might not at 
first sight lead the Northumbrian inquirer to the valuable 
mass of matter connected with the Hexham district which 
it contains, by reason of the liberty of Hexham having 
belonged to the archbishops. It shows, moreover, that the 
marriage and hereditary succession of priests, to which 
attention, in connection with Hexham, was drawn at one of 
our annual meetings, continued in the North of England 
more extensively and at a much later period than we then 
supposed. There seems to have been a doubt as to the 
validity of the title of new incumbents of the livings when 
the system was brought to an end ; and we find Pope Honorius, 
as late as 1226, ordering Archbishop Gray not to eject one of 
the hereditary priests until he had provided him with some 
other competent benefice. In conclusion, we have to announce 
the opinion of Canon Greqjiwell that, while our collection of 
British antiquities comprises many objects of great interest 
and value, its condition and the means afforded for its study 
are unsatisfactory. He suggests the immediate publication 
of the catalogue of our British remains, which it is under- 
stood has been prepared by Dr. Charlton, and volunteers to 
have them properly cleaned, joined, and arranged at his 
own cost. Another offer has been made, which we will 
thankfully accept. Mr. Bates, of Wolsingham, has deter- 
mined to procure a copy of, and to print, the Common- 
wealth survey of the Dm-ham benefices, similar to that of 
the Northumberland ones already given by Mr. Hodgson, 
and to present to us sufficient copies to form an appendix 
to the current volume of * Archoeologia -^liana.' " 



done to ensure accuracy— by careful revision and by the transmiision 
of proofs of each Pedigree to the heads of every respective famfljr— 
has been done, so that this work may fairly be accepted as aa 
authority ; " indeed, we are told that its success has already been so 
complete that the compiler (Mr. Foster) announces volumes for 
Yorkshire. Cheshire, and Derbj'shiro. 

These Pedigrees are by no means a mere dry record of genealogy, 
but history or anecdote, where possible, has been introduced; thus 
rendering the perusaJ of this work to any one associated with it of 
almost infinite interest. To sinp^Ie out any special Pedigrees for any 
but special features would be invidious, but the following are men- 
tiunca as not having hitherto been published in exienso .'—Benson, of 
Stang End ; Blundell, of Incc Blundell ; Hridgeman, of Great Lever; 
Chorlcy, of Chorley; Cunliffe, of CunlifFe; "Dawes, of Shawe Place; 
Forde, of Fordo Grreen ; Kenyon, of Gredington ; Morley, of Morley; 
Peel, of Pcolc Fold : Rawlinson, of Greenncad ; Sandys, of Graith- 
waife; Shuttleworth, of Lancashire, 8cc. 

The Sheet Pedigrees are, without exception, the most compre- 
hensive of their kind ever published, aiM contain all the living repre- 
sentatives of each family, in addition to including many of the 
extinct branches, which often h<ive been the most distinguished It 
o^ly remains for us to add that the printing of the work has been 
most admirably executed by Messrs. Head, Hole, Co., of Farrin^- 
don Street, and that the general appearance of the volume docs 
great credit to all concerned in its production. 

Lodges Peerage and Baronetage, a new edition of which has just 
been published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, has now reached its 
forty-second year of publication ; and, judging from the care that has 
always been bestowed upon this work, we have no doubt that the 
present edition will prove equally useful and trustworthy as a book of 
reference as its preoeccssors have been. 

A new edition of Mr. Walford's County Pamilies has just been 

Sublished by Mr. Hardwicke, of Piccadilly. This verv useful work is 
edicated to the Prince of Wales, and has now made its thirteenth 
annual appearance. In the preface the author tells us that about 
250 new names have been adocd to the present edition, without how- 
ever increasing its bulk. This, Mr. Walford adds, has been effected 
by the omission or curtailment of redundant matter, which was not 
n strict keeping with the plan of the book. 



Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by re/emng h 
the volume and Page where such queries a re to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 




Pedigrees of Lancashire Families. Compiled by Joseph Foster. 

This work is a companion volume to Raines's " Lancashire," and bids 
fair to inaugurate a new feature in Pedigrees. From the list of 
families which it embraces, the work must be of undoubtedly great 
interest to every one connected with the Palatinate, and might, 
indeed, pass as the Visitation of Lancashire in 1872. Many of the 
more important Pedigrees have been revised and corrected, and, as is 
stated in the preface to the work, " everything that could have been 



previous repiL.. _ . ^ „ , , . . 

Hi., page 4, to which a previous reply had been given at Page 20, and 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 4, 20, 32). 

7. S. (//^t/xcA).— Sir Robert do Scptvans died in 1306. The 
" brass " which you allude to is in Chartham Church, Kent, and has 
been often engraved. The arms of the family were Azure, three 
winnowing fans, or. Mr. Planchfe, however, in his " Comer of 
Kent," is of opinion that the fans were at first seven in number, for 
" .S"^//-vans." . 

A. Z.— The lines on King Arthur's Round Table will bo found m 
Drayton's " Polvolbion." 

T. Spencer. — The title of Prince of Mindelheim in Suabia, of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was conferred on the Duke of Marlborough 

in 1708. 

//. P.— The lines on Netlcy Abbey, which you quote, were written 
by the Rev. Canon Bowles. 

F. T. (ForA).— The Venerable Bede lived in the second half of the 
seventh century- 

A.R. {Maitlstone). — The Barony of Le Despencer was conferred 
by writ in 1264. Any good peerage will give you the other informa- 
tion you seek. 

S. L.{ irallingford).— The legend of Heme the Hunter occurs m 
Shakspeare's " Merry Wives of Windsor." The period when Heme 
lived — ifi indeed, such a personage ever existed at all — is unknown. 

/?. M. E. — The author of the poem you allude to was King James L : 
in it his Majesty tells the story of .his love for Jane Beaufort, daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset. 

Invicta. — Mailing Abbey, Kent, is supposed to h.ive been built 
about the same time as Rochester Cathedral. Bishop Gnndulphwas 
the builder of both. 

T. F. F. — Basing House, which forms the subject of otic of I^nd- 
sccr's most popular pictures, is about a mile from Basingstoke, in 
Hampshire. 

NOTICE. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archxolo^y, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be afhxed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guar.\Qtec of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Office, II, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 

Thr noble mansion which forms the subject of this paper 
is situated near Bakewell, and occupies a position of great 
beauty on a natural elevation formed by a mass of lime 
stone, at the base of which flows the river Wye, spanned by 
a pretty but venerable bridge. Viewed from a short dis- 
tance, Haddon Hall, with its towers and battlemenLs, has 
somewhat the appearance of a fortress ; but a closer inspec- 
tion will show that it is little fitted for the purposes of defence 
— indeed, the greater part of the present building is said to 
have been erected at a period " wnen moral force and law 
had superseded the tenure by which property was main- 
tained in earlier times, and, unlike most of our ancient 
baronial halls. Its history from the first may be said to have 
been one of peace and hospitality.*' 

At a verj' early period, Haddon, it is recorded, was held 
by tenure of knight's service by William Avenfell, who re- 
sided there, and held much land in the neighbourhood. 
From (he Avenells, the manor and estate of Haddon passed 
by marriage into the family of the Vernons. For upwards 
of three centuries and a half Haddon remained in the pos- 
session of this family, many of whom, we are told, held 
situations of great trust and importance, including that of 
Constable of England. Sir George Vernon, the last of this 
branch of the family, succeeded to the estates on the death 
of his father, in 15 15, and lived at Haddon in such a style of 
princely magnificence and hospitality as to earn for himself 
the title of " King of the Peak.'* It is said of him that he 
was not only generous and hospitable, but also one of the 
most just and strict of men, which latter quality, perhaps, 
he exercised to too great an extent, as will be seen from the 
following anecdote, narrated by the authors of a very in- 
teresting and useful account of Haddon Hall,* which has 
been recently published : — " It is related that a pedlar 
who had been hawking his wares in the neighbourhood was 
found murdered in a lonely spot. He had been seen the 
evening before to enter a cottage, and never afterwards seen 
alive. As soon as Sir George became aware of the fact of 
the crime having been committed, he had the body of the 



* '* Haddon Hall ; an Illustrated Gaide and Companion for the 
Tourist and Visitor." hy S. C. Hall, F.S. A, and Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A. 1871. 



pedlar removed to Haddon, laid in the hall, and covered 
with a sheet. He then sent for the cottager to come im- 
mediately, and, on his arrival, at once questioned him as to 
where the pedlar was who was seen to enter his house the 
night before. The man denied having seen him, or know- 
ing anything about him ; when Sir George uncovered the 
body before him, ordering that all persons present should 
touch the body in succession, at the same time declaring their 
innocence of the murder. The suspected man, when his 
turn came, declined to touch the body, and instantly rushed 
out of the hall, and made his way, ' as fast as his legs cuuld 
carry him,' through Bakewell and towards Ashford. Sir 
George instantly ordered his men to mount and follow him, 
and to hang him wherever they caught him. The murderer 
was caught in a field opposite the present toll-bar at Ash- 
ford, and at once hanged, and the field still bears the name 
of the * gallows acre,* or ' galley acre.' Sir George is said to 
have been cited to London for this extraordinary piece of 
Lyrnch law, and when he appeared in court he was summoned 
twice to surrender as ' th^ King of the Peak.' To these he 
made no reply, and the third time he was called on as Sir 
George Vernon, when he stepped forward and acknowledged 
himself, * Here am I ! ' Having been summoned as the 
* King of the Peak,' the indictment fell through, and Sir 
George was admonished and discharged." At the time of 
his death, in 1567, Sir George Vernon was possessed of no 
less than thirty manors in Derbyshire alone. He was twice 
married, and left issue by his first wife, two daughters, co- 
heiresses, Margaret and Dorothy, who conveyed his immense 
possessions to their respective husbands Margaret Vernon 
became the wife of Su: Thomas Stanley, second son of 
Edward, third Earl of Derby ; and Dorothy, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter, married Sir John 
Manners, second son of Thomas, Earl of Rutland, and 
direct ancestor of tlie Duke of Rutland/ the present noble 
owner of Haddon Hall. 

The approach to Haddon Hall, for foot passengers, is 
over the bridge before mentioned, which leads direct to the 
cottage where dwells the custodian of the keys. Having 
gained admittance into the garden, the visitor passes the 
old stables, the walls of which are supported by several 
substantial buttresses. A steep hill leads up to the great 
arched gateway that forms the entrance. This archway, 
with its nail-studded door, is directly under a high tower 
of Gothic architecture, decorated with heraldic bearings. 
Beneath the entrance archway on the right is the guard 
room, with its original fire-place, •• peep-hole,"' and the 
framework of an iron bedstead used by the '* sturdy porter " 
in olden times. 

After mounting the inner steps, rendered necessary by the 
unevenness of the ground 0%. which Haddon is builc, the 
visitor passes into the fii-st or lower court-yard ; and here it is 
at once perceptible that Haddon consists of two court-yards or 
quadrangles, with buildings surrounding each. After crossing 
the court -yard, a second flight of steps leads to the state apart- 
ments. On the right is the chapel, and on the left appears the 
banqueting hall, with its minstrels' gallery, and other objects 
of interest. Here, as the authors ot the work before referred 
to tell us, the visitor ** will see around him the chief features 
of this once gay but now deserted mansion — grand in its 
solitude, and attractive in its very loneliness ; and as he passes 
from court to court, from room to room, from chamber to 
chamber, or from tower to tower, and peoples them in his 
imagination with the beings who have ' lived and moved and 
had their being ' there, he is ready to say : — 

*• Pleasant to see is this English Hall 

Of the olden time, on a summer's day. 
Turret and tower, and buttress and wall 

Shining and shadowed in green and grey. 
Strange, to think of those times of old. 

And of those who lived there — only a tale, 
Doubtingly, dimly, guessed and told. 

Of Chatelaines fair and of knights in mail. 
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Thoaeh tb« place remains where they lived 

Seen, as Ihey saw il, by you and me ; 
Tlie scenes of their lives, of their griefs and their prid< 

Telling its tale unmbtakably. 
The light stilt sbines throueh the latticed pane 

As it shone to them, and the shadowed doot 
Is the shadow they saw, and the stains remain 

Of the nine th^ spill'd on the dais floor. 
The river that runs by the old Hall's walls 

Murmured to them as il murmuts now ; 
The golden glow of the sunset falls 

As il fell for them, on glade, river, and bough ; 



aisle leading up to the rood-loft and turret. The font it of 
Norman woikman^hip. and the altar stone still bean upon 
it the five crosses palttt, which denote its cnnsecratioii id 
Roman Catholic limes. The east window, of five lighls, bu 
some good stained glass, and on the walls are some remains 
of mural decoration, chiefly representing scenes in the early 
life of our Saviour. Of the interior of this chapel we here 
give an illustration. 

In crossing the court-yard from the chapel to the ban- 
queting hail, a flight of steps will be noticed near the door- 
way of the antc-cliapel leading up to the state apartmcnlsl 
and entering lheo|ieii doorway of the advanced porch, which. 




Thehallwheretheyfeasted, the church where Iheypray'd, 
Their cradles, and chambers, and gravestones, slay ; 

While lord and vassal, youth and maid, 
Knight and lady have passed away." 

The first room usually shown to visitors is the so-called 
Chaplain's Room, the first door on the right, after mounting 
the steps into the lower court. The chapel, which comes 
next in order, stands at the south-west corner of the building, 
is of the Perpendicular period, and consequently dates from 
the fifteenth century. Il consists at present of a nave, with 
side aisles, .and a chancel ; a staircase at the east end of north 



with a wide passage adjoining, conducts to the upper or 
second court-yard, the visitor will observe a very interesting 
relic of bygone times, which, we are told, was dug up l»ear 
Bakewell many years ago ', this is none other than a veritable 
Roman altar, bearing upon it an inscription, setting forth 
that it was dedicated to Mars, the god of war. 

To the left of the passage four arched doorways give ac- 
cess respectively to the buttery, the great kitchen, and otlitr 
domestic offices, and also to a staircase leading to a long 
suite of chambers on the north side of the building ; whilst 
to the right is a massive oaken screen, with two open door- 
ways, dividing the banqueting hall from the passage. 
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'The banquBling hall is about 35 feet in lenglh, and aboot 
15 in width, and has ■ modem limber roof. TKere are. how- 
ever, some remains of the original roof, which appear* to 
have been adorned with peniants, &c The screen before 
mentioned forms the front of the minstrels' gallery, over the 
passage. On a raised dais, at the opposite end of the hall, 
ts one of the Cables tised in ages long gone by, said to be one 
of the finest examples of its kind anywhere to be found. A 
gigantic fireplace, with its huge open chimney, is seen 10 the 
right on entering the hall, and at the end next the high [able 
a flight of slepsleads up to the stale apartments. 
Laving ihe banqueting hall, we next enter the dining 

■""" ■--■'■■- ■ ;.isenlirely 

lights ; thi! 



quisitely designed geometrical tracery. From near the 
upper end of the long g.illery, a doorway opens into the 
anle-rctom, or Lord's Parlour ; it is a sm.ill room, hung with 
paintings, and embellished with Ihe crests of the Vernon's 
and Manners' families. The chief interest attaching lo this 
room is in the strongly barred door, which opens from it to 
a flight of stone steps leading down to the terrace and gar- 
den, and commonly known as ■' Dorothy Vernon's Door." 
Passing through the ante-room, Ihe visitor enters the state 
bed-room, of which we give an engraving. 

The walls of this chamber are hung with Gobelins 
tapestry, and it is lighted by a hirge bay window, overlook- 
ing the upptr court-yard. The state bed is 14 feet 6 incbei 
height, and is furnished with green silk velvet and 
ite satin richly embroidered with needlework ; il is sup- 
posed to dale from Ihe fifteenth century. A doorway 




stone staircase, we now proceed to what are called the " stale 
apartments." The fint room entered is the drawing room ; 
it is a charming apartment, hung with .tapestry, and among 
the other objects in il worthy of notice are a pair of ex- 
quisitely beautiful lire-dogs. From this room, a doorway 
opens into what is called the Earl's Dressing-room, which 
immediately communicates with the Earl's Bed-chamber ; 
both these apartments are hung with tapestry, as also is Ihe 
room we next enter, known as the Lady's DresMng-room. 

Retracing our steps to the landing at the top of the flight 
of slain by which we ascended from the banqueting hall, we 
pass on to Ihe long gallery, or ball-room. This superb 
room is 109 feet in lenglh and iS in width, and the whole of 
Ihe flooring is said to have been obtained from a single oak- 
tree grown in the park of H.iddon. The walls of this gallery 
tie panelled, and the coved ceiling is covered with cx- 



behind the tapestry leads from this apartment to the " an- 
cient slate room," which, twocenturiesagn, was disliiiguLshed 
as the " best lodging room." A short flight of steps from 
this aparlmenl leads inlo a passage, or small room, where 
there is still preserved a remarkable wooden frame for the 
stringing of bows and cross-bows. Passing on through 
several other old and cheerless-looking rooms, a spiral stair; 
case is reached, which leads to the top of the Eagle Tower, 
or, as it is variously called, King John's or Feverel Tower. 
The gateway of this lower formed the only entrance for 
horsemen and carriages, and communicated with Rowsley 
and Bakewell by an old road which still exists The 
view Irom the summit is one that will well repay the trouble 
of ascending it. 

From Ibis point the visitor return.s into the ante. room, 
and then passes through " Dorothy Vernon s Door" out into 
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the grounds. Besides the apartments alluded to above, the 
kitchen and other domestic offices are very large and exten- 
sive, and, as our guide tells us, " show more strikingly 
than any description, the marvellous amount of cooking that 
must have been carried on, and the more than princely hos- 
pitality observed by its owners in its palmy days." 

We have alrendy introduced to the notice of the reader, 
Dorothy Vernon, the youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Sir George, who became, in 1567, the wife of Sir John 
Manners. The little love episode that passed between 
them is thus given in Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt's very interest- 
ing work ; — '* It is said that she was one of the most 
beautiful of all beautiful women, and possessed of so sweet 
a temper, that she was idolized by all who knew her. If it 
were so, however, the monument at Bakewell does not 
fairly represent her, for it exhibits her with an expression 
of countenance far from either amiable or attractive. 
The story of her life, according to popular belief, is, 
that while her elder sister, fortunate in an open attach- 
ment to Sir Thomas Stanley, the son of the Earl of 
Derby, and, becoming bis affianced bride, was petted 
and * made much of,' she, the younger, was kept in 
the background, having formed a secret attachment to John 
Manners, son of the Earl of Rutland— an attachment which 
was opposed by her father, sister, and stepmother; she 
was, therefore, closely watched, and kept almost a prisoner. 
Her lover is said to nave disguised himself as a woodman, 
or forester, and to have remained in hiding in the woods 
around Haddon for several weeks, in order to obtain stolen 
glances of, and occasional brief meetings with, Dorothy. 
At length, on a festive night at Haddon — tradition states it 
to have been on one of the * merry meetings,' conseauent 
on the marriage of her sister Margaret — Dorothy is said to 
have stolen away unobserved in the midst of the merriment, 
and io have quietly passed out of the door of the ante-room 
on to the terrace, which she crossed, and, having ascended 
the steps on the other side, or, as is also asserted, ran down 
the steps from the terrace, across the lawn, and so down to 
the footbridge, her lover's arms received her ; horses were 
in waiting, and they rode off in the moonlight all through 
the night, and were married in Leicestershire the next 
morning." The love and elopement of this noble pair a 
modem writer has thus charmingly rendered in verse : — 

"The green 9ld turrets, all ivy- thatch, 

Above the cedars that girdle them, rise. 
The pleasant glow of the sunshine catch 
And outline sharp of the bluest of skies. 

** All is silent within and around ; 

The ghostly house and the ghostly trees 
Sleep in the heat, with never a sound 
Of human voices or freshening breeze. 
« • • * « 

** It is a night with never a star. 

And the hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 
There grates a hinge — the door is ajar — 
And a shaft of light in the darkness streams. 

" A faint sweet face, a glimmering gem, 
And then two figures steal into light ; 
A flash and darl-ness has swallowed them — 
So sudden is Dorothy Vernon's flight ! " 

This romantic elopement and marriage, we need hardly 
state, resulted in bringing the grand old hall of Haddon 
and the other Derbyshire property of the "King of the 
Peak " into the possession of the family of Manners, from 
whom the present noble owner is descended. The last of 
this family who made Haddon Hall a residence was John, 
third Duke of Rutland. This nobleman died in 1779. 

In conclusion we can only add that as Haddon is easily 
accessible, and its rooms at all times open to the public, we 
c.nnnot do better than recommend to the notice of visitors 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt's ver>- elaborately illustrated '* Guide 



to Haddon Hall," to which we are indebted for much of the 
information contained in this notice of tKe building, and also 
for the illustrations that accompany it. 

W. D. 




LOCKIT BUIK OF THE BURGESSES OF 

DUNDEE. 

{Continued from page 76.) 

(100) Item furth of ye land of Richard Dauidsoun foirsaid 
havand on ye east the land of Robert DrfUnond to ye 
choristaris zeirlie Twentie ss 

(loi) Item furth of ye said Robert Drfimond is land foir- 
said havand on ye east ye land of Patrik Mathisoun to the 
Choristaris zeirlie threttene ss iiii^ 

and furth of ye samy land to Sanct Johne of ye sklethewhis 
zeirlie Twentie sex s viii^ 

(102) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq^« Robert 
Clayhillis lyand on the north syid of ye muiray gaitt betnix 
ye land of James Andersounis airis on ^e east and ye land 
of Alex' wedderbume on ye west pairtis, to ye choristaris 
zeirlie Sex ss vi* 

(103) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq'* Tames 
Andersoun lyand on ye north syid of ye rourray eaitt Detuix 
ye land of William Duncan on ye east and the land of Robert 
Clayhillis airis on ye west pairtis to zeirlie fyve ss 

(104) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq^« James 
Ademan lyand on ye north syid of ye muiray gaitt betuix 
ye land of William D uncan on the east and tne land of 
Robert Clayhillis airis on ye west pairtis to zeirlie twa ss vi* 

Stlma huius^pagioe vi lb vii ss i* 

(105) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq^' Thomas 
Nicoll Lyand on ye north syid of ye murray gaitt Betuix ye 
land of Jhone Duncan at ye west and ye land of Thomas 
Dauidsoun at ye east pairtis to ye chaiplanrie of Saint 
Clement zeirlie Twenty ss 

(106) Item furth of ye said Thomas Dauidsonis land foir- 
said haveand on ye east the land of Thomas Stewr.rt to 
ye Greyfrieris zeirlie fyve ss 

(107) Item furth of ye land of Patrik Mathesoun Lyand 
on ye south syid of the murray gaitt Betuix the land of ye 
airis of Johne Wallace at ye east and ye land of Robert 
Drummond at ye west pairtis to ye hospitall zeirlie Twa ss 
and furth of ye samy land to ye Chaiplanrie of Sanct 
Clement zeirlie Sex ss 

(108) Item furth of ye land of James findlausoun quhilk 
pertenit to vmq^* Johne Wallace CalHt ye Easter land lyand 
on ye south syid of ye murray gaitt Betuix ye land of 
Robert Carma nowis airis at ye east and the land of Patrik 
Mathesoun and Johne Haye on ye west pairtis to ye 
Choristaris zeirlie nyne ss 

(109) Item furth of ye land of ye airis of vmq*« Robert 
Carma now Lyand on the south syd of ye murray gaitt 
Betuix ye land of ye airis of Alex'' Grene at ye east and ye 
land 01 Tohne Wallace airis at ye west pairtis To jre 
Choristaris zeirlie Ten ss 

(1 10) Item furth of ye land of Andrew Stewinestone lyand 
on tne south syid of ye murray gaitt sumtyme pertening to 
Alex»" Grene Betuix ye land of ye ladie Claverhous on ye 
east and ye land of Robert Carma now on the west pairtis 
To ye Hospitall zeirlie Sewine ss vi* 
(ill) Item furth of ye land of William Cathrow Lyand on 
the north syid of ye Murray gaitt Betuix ye land of Thomas 
Davidsoun on the west and the land of Alex*^ Browne on 
ye east pairtis to ye Hospitall zeirlie Ten ss 
Quhilk wes bocht be william man M' of ye Hospitall fra 
Robert Barrie and furth of ye samy land to ye Choristaris 
zerlie Ten ss 
(112) Item furth of ye said Thomas Stewarts Laud foirsaid 
Lyand on ye nor* syid of ye Murray gaitt Betuix ye land of 
Thomas Davidsoun on ye west and ye land of Alex*" Browne 
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on the east palrtis to the Hospitall zetrlie Ten ss 

qohOk also wes bocht be ye said William man M' of ye 
Hospitall to ye sam fra Robert Barrie and forth of ye sam 
to ye Choiistaris serUe ten ss 

(i 13) Item farth of ve land of Gelis Gkw ladie Claiyerhous 
lyand on ye sou* syia of ye murray gaitt Betuix ye land of 
Bartie matho on ye east and ye land of Andro Stewinsoun 
on ye west pairtis to the Choristaris zeirlie Twentie twa ss 

Stlma huitts pagine vi lb i ss vi' 
(114) Item furth of ye said Bartie Mat ho wis land foirsaid 
havand the murray gaitt Port on ye east to the choristaris 
«cirlie . , Twentie twa ss iiii* 

(115^ Item furth of ye land of Johne Lyoun lyand on ye 
nortn syid of ye murray gaitt Betuix ye land of Alex' Browne 
on ye west and ye said murray gaitt Port on ye east pairtis 
to ye choristaris zeirlie Twentie ss 

( 1 16) Itena furth of ye To wnis land Lyand without the Port 
contiguc adiacent to ye sam lyand on ye north syid of ye 
gaitt to the Hospitall zeirlie fo' ssvi* 

and To o' ladie chaipell in ye Kowgaitt furth of ye sam 

Twentie twa<> 
(fi7) Item fiirth of ye land of Andro Maissoun Lyand on 
ye west syid of ye Welgaitt Betuix ye land of ye airis of vmq'« 
James guide on ye north and ye said land pertening to ye 
town on ye south pairtis to Sanct Andro zeirlie fyve ss 

(i 18) Item furth of ye land of Johne Swankie Lyand on 
west syid of ye welgaitt Betuix ye land of ye Laird of 
Kyngan^ at ye south and ye land of Dauid Zeman at ye 
north pairtis To ye choristaris zeirlie foure ss 

(119) Item furth of ye land of Johne Mathow Lyand on ye 
west syid of ye Welgait Betuix ye land of Dauid Hay on ye 
south and^e land of. Alex' Kymnonth on the north pairtis 
to ye Choristaris zeirlie Ten ss 

(120) Item furth of^e land of Dauid fleming lyand on ye 
west side of ye welgaitt Betuix ye land of James Patersoun 
on ye south and ye land of Adam Smi^on ye north pairtis to 
ye Hospitall zeirlie Sewine ss vi** 

(121) Item furth of ye land of Robert Mackie Lyand on 
ye west syid of ye Wellgaitt Betuix ye Port at ye north and 

S foirsaid Land of Adam Smith on ye south pairtis to ye 
ospitall zeirlie fyve ss 

(122) Item furth of Johne Merschellis pairt of ye tene- 
ment of land sumtyme pertening to Michael Andersoun 
Lyand on ye east syid of ye Wellgaitt Betuix ye vyer pairt 
yairof pertening to Johne myln at ye south and ye land of 
Alex' Butchart on ye north pairtis to zeirlie Twa ss nyne* 
(i 23) Item furth of ye said Johne Mylnis pairt of ye said 
land haveand on the south the land of Thomas Thomsoun 
Cordiner To zeirlie Twa ss nync* 
{124) Item furth of ye land of Johne Quheett Potter 
Lyand on ye east syid of ye welgaitt Betuix ye foirsaid land 
of Thomas Thomesoun at ye north and the land of Dauid 
Fleming at ye south pairtis to ye hospitall zeirlie 

ellewine ss iii' 
(125)^ Item furth of ye said Thomas Thomesounis land 
foirsaid Betuix jre land of ye said George ' Quheitt at ye 
south and je said John Myln his land on the north pairtis 
to ye Hospitall zeirlie Twa ss 

Siima huius pag : ifii lib xviii ss xi* 
(126) Item furth of ye land of James Allane Lyand on ye 
east syid of ye welgaitt Betuix ye land of 
at yc east and ye land of at ye west pairtis 

To the Choristaris zeirlie Threttie ss 

(127] Item furth of ye land of Johne Jak Lyand on ye 
east syid of ye welgaitt Betuix ye land of George Quheitt 
on ye north and ye land of Johne fleming on ye south pairtis 
to Sanct Johne ye euangelist zeirlie ten ss vi< 

(128) Item furth of ye land of Tohne Will lyand on ye 
east side of ye welgaitt Betuix ye land of Dauid Hay on ye 
south and ye land of ye airis of Jenkine Smith on ye north 
pairti$ To o' Ladie Chapell inye Kowgaitt zeirlie 

auchtene^ 

(129) Item furth of ye Jenkine Smith his airis land foirsaid 



havand on ye north the land of To o' Ladie Chapell 

in ye Kowgaitt zeirlie Twa ss 

(130) Item furth of ye land of Robert Alanesoun Smith 
Lyand on ye east syid of ye Wellgaitt Betuix ye land of M' 
James Thomesoun on ye south and ye land of Johne Dun- 
c^ne Clerk on ye north pairtis To the choristaris zeirlie 

aucht ss 

(131) Item furth of ye said M' James Thomesounis land 
foirsaid havand the Kowgaitt upon ye south To the Choris- 
taris zeirlie fourtie ss 

(132) Item furth of yc land of Thomas Auld Lyand on ye 
north syid of ye Kowgaitt Betuix ye land of 

at ye east and ye wellgaitt zeardis on ye west pairtis to Sanct 
Johne ye euangelist zeirlie ellewine ss iii^ 

(13 J) Item furth of ye land of James Twring Lyand on ye 
south syid of ye Kowgaitt Betuix ye land of Dauid abirdene 
on ye west and ye land of Johne Duff on ye east pairtis to 
the Choristaris zeirlie thrie ss nyne' 

and furth of ye samy land to ye Blakfreiris zerlie 

f yvetene ss 

A Proclamation of Quken Mary. — The following is 
a copy of a printed proclamation of Queen Mary, preserved 
, among the archives of Faversham. With the exception of 
a few wvjrds, it is complete : there is no date on it : — 

** By the Quene. The Queues Maiestle consyderynge the 
euyll dysposition of sundrye her subiects to kepe the 
auncyent orders for abstynence from eatynge of fleshe, as 
well in the tyme of Lent as upon other usall uistynge dayes ; 
And waying the grete notable commodities growinge by 
the due observation thereof wythin her maieslies . , . . 
dom ... of wayes : strayghtly chargeth all manner of 
people resydynge in the sa . . yearly to observe and 
kepe the auncyent and laudable order for fastynge tyme, nil 
upon al other fyshe dayes, and lykewyse coinmandeth as 
man . . . eclesiasticall and temporall, to whome the 
regarde here of doth or may belong, strayghtlyc to se the 
same wel and duely observed, Wyllying ana commandynge 
them in the name of Almyghtye God, before whom they 
shall aunswere to her Maiesty for theye apparaunt contempte 
or neglygence, that the^r do not either by theyr owne 
example or by lacke of execution of theyr authorytie, 
permyte such lycentious and camall dysorder in contempt 
of God and man, and onely to the satysfactyon of deuelysh 
and car . . . fered unpunyshed. And because the 
maner of the execution hereof, in the Cities and Suburbes of 
London .... geue good example to the rest of the 
cealme. HER Majestie by this present Proclamation 
strayghtly commandeth and chargeth the M<iior of her . . 
. tne steward and principal oflicers of Westminster, that 
no bocher, pulter nor victueller, shal at any tyme her , . 
. . or cause to be kylled or solde wythin the sayde Cytie, 
or the suburbes, or wythin Westminster, or the . urisdic- 
tion therof, any fleshe betweene sliroftuesdaye and the 
tuesdaye next after Palme Sondaye, nor that anye table 
keper, Inholder, Wictueller or anye other person that kepeth 
any house, wherto any person do or shal resorte for meate 
and dr^nke for their money, nor anye other resydinge within 
the same places, shal dresse or suffer or consente to be 
dressed, or eate, or suffere to be eaten, any f)eshe, within 
any of theyr houses, in Lent tyme, or upon any fyshe day, 
upon payne that euery person and persons that shal oflFend 
contrary to this order shall forfeyte and pay to her hyghnesse 
for euery such offence, twenty pound es, the one halfe to be 
dysposed by theyr churchwardens, to theyr poore people 
inhabytynge the paryshe where the offence shal be found 
and the other to her hyghnesse ... in lyke case is 
ordered. And besydes, yf the person offendyng be a 
Cytezen he shal by the Maior and . . . without delay, 
be immediately foi*ever dysfraiinchysed, and beyng a table 
keper or wyctueller utterly disabled in auy place to use the 
same trade. And yf he be no Citezen, then he shal ouer 
and besydes the sayd forfayture, have for euery such offence 
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ten daies imprisonment without bayle, and yf the partie 
offending be not able to pay the sayd forfeyture immediately 
upon proofe made of the offence, stand one Market day in 
the market time openly upon the pyllory, during the space 
of sixe hom-es. And also that euery Alderman for the tyme 
be3mg within his ward, shal twyse in the Lent tyme caose 
an enquyry and presentment to be made by the othes 
of twelve honest and substanciall Citezens of euery warde, 
being no Bochers, Pulters, common WictuelJers no table 
kepers : what p}ersons have or do offend in eating kylling, 
or sellyng of flesh within that ward, whereof those enquyrye 
shall be the Mundaye after Mydlent Sunday, and the other 

in we Easter, and that in the choyse of 

the persons which shal so enquire, good regard be had, that 
they be suche as be best disposed to fynde out, and truely 
to present such offences, without respect of persons, and also 
that the Maior with his brethren cause once euery fortnyght 
priuie search to be made by honest and trusty persons of the 
nouses of all Bochers, Putlers, table keepers, tauemes, 
wictuellers, and other suspected houses, for the better under- 
standynge whether they or any of them doo offende in the 
premysses, and that yf they sh Jl fynde either by this searche, 
or by any laweful proffe brought before them, any person 
to haue offended: that then immediately they cause the 
offenders to be punyshed, as aboue is expressed without 
favor, affection or respect of person. The lyke order to bfe 
kept by the direction of the steward or head officer in 
Westminster, as the case shall requyre." 

The effect of this proclamation is shown by the following 
entry in the Records of Faversham : — " i6th Ap^ 1556 
Barth'' Taylor Sawcr had execution about the cross openly 
for eating flesh in Lent and is banished the Town for that 
and other considerations so that if he be taken in the Town 
after the F. of Pentecost next unless it be to the mke 
[market] or other reasonable cause to have execution of the 
pillory and one of his ears cut off." G. B. 



CHURCHES IN KENT. 

Minster Church, Sheppky.— Minster is distant about 
three miles from Sheemess, in the Isle of Sheppey, on the 
summit of the cliffs overlooking the sea. It was the site of, 
and received its name from, a minstre^ or sunnery, said to 
have been founded about the year 673, by Sexburga, widow 
of Ercombert, King of Kent. The present church, which is 
of considerable interest, is dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
Sexburga, and consists of two aisles, a chancel, with a small 
chapel attached on the north side — now used as a school 
room — and the lower portion of a western tower, of great 
size and with double buttresses. This tower opened to the 
north aisle by a pointed arch, which is now blocked up. It 
has evidently been much higher, and is now surmounted 
by an ugly wooden top, tenninating in a point, and contains 
five bells. On either side of the tower is a semi-octagonal 
stair turret or buttress ; one having been used by the parish 
bcUringer, and the other — a newel staircase — by the con- 
ventual sacristans servant to chime the hours. The 
southernmost of the two aisles was formerly the parish 
church, having its own porch ; and the northern, it is stated, 
formed the nuns' choir. The entrance from the south porch 
is under a semi- circular arch of two orders, with good 
mouldings, and shafts of transitional Norman workmanship. 
The west window is Perpendicular, with four lights, the 
tracery in the head being in a miserable state of decay. 
Beneath is an embattled stringcourse along the sill, and below 
this is the western doorway, with shafts and many mould- 
ings. The spandrels are filled with quatrefoils, containing 
severally a rose and a shield, in which the lines of a cherub 
are faintly discernible. The interior is of four bays ; in the 
arcade are fine pillars, the central one being round, and the 



rest octagonal, with moulded bases, and capitab of the Eadj- 
English period. On the capitals of the pillars in the chancd 
is the conventional foliage of the Decorated style ; on the 
eastern pier is a coat of arms. The font is octagonal, and of 
the Perpendicular period. The east end of the north aisk 
has a good Perpendicular parclose, and in the east wall is a 
door of the same period, with a hood-mould, tenninating in 
masks, pierced through a pointed arcade on the outside. It 
may have communicated with the Lady ChapeL The south 
aisle is probably that mentioned as St. Katherine's aisle, 
and in this part of the church^the lower portion of the Per- 
pendicular roQ(}screen remains perfect. In the chancel there 
IS a trefoil-headed drain in the south waU, and an aumbry in 
the east wall. Tlie windows in the north aisle are coupled 
cinque-foiled lights under a square head, whilst the nuns' 
chapel above mentioned is lighted by two windows of the 
same period. Three large buttresses relieve the monotonous 
effect of the north side of this portion of the church. On 
the western wall are to be seen portions of flint work. At 
the west end of the south aisle are two windows, one a 
lancet and the other Perpendicular, with three lights. In 
the arch between the north chapel and the chuicel is a 
panelled tomb of Bethersden marble, on the top of which re- 
clines the effigy of Sir Thomas Cheney, Knight of the Gaiter, 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, who died in 1559. Sir 
Thomas had been first buried in the chapel of the adjoining 
abbey ; but his son Henry, Lord Cheney, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, obtained a licence for removing the coffins and 
bones of his father and ancestors thence, having sold the 
materials of the chapel to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and had 
them interred here. 

In front of the altar platform there are two brasses, sup- 
posed to commemorate Sir Roger de Northwode and Lady 
Bona his wiff, dated 1330. The figure of the knight is 
represented in armour, and cross-legged, with large spurs, 
a long sword, and a lion at his feet ; Lady Northwode 
has three bars wavy bn her mantle, and a talbot dog at her 
feet. The inscription is almost entirely obliterated. In the 
north chapel is an effigy in armour of the fifteenth centuiy, 
which was exhumed in 1833 in the adjacent burial gronnd. 
There is also an effigy of a Spanish general on a panelled 
tomb, which is placed in a richly panelled recess in the north 
wall of the chancel. He is called Senior Cerinemo, and 
is said to have commanded the land forces of the Spanish 
Armada, and to have died a prisoner on board the guard ship 
at the Nore, in 1591. There are also statues of the Viigin 
and Holy Child ; two early stone coffin lids with a cross, and 
a coffin of stone with a trefoil recess for the head. On the 
south side of the chancel, opposite the Cheney tomb, is the 
remarkable tomb of Sir .Robert de Shurland, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports in the reign of Edward I. It is under a high 
pointed arch, having a lange of cinquefoil cusps below the 
inner mouldings, rising from short columns, the bases of 
which are lions couchant. Upon the tomb is the recumbent 
effigy of the knight, lying cross-legged, with his head resting 
on his helmet; at his right hand, at the back of the recess, is 
a horse's head, represented as if emerging from the waves, 
or in the act of swimming ; on his left arm is a shield like 
that ofa Knight Templar; and at his feet stands an armed page, 
much mutilated. This monument has been sadly defaced ; 
indeed, the pinnacles and finials which crowned the upper 
part of the tomb are entirely broken away. Sir Robert, who 
was lord of the manor of Shurland, in the adjoining paiish of 
Eastchurch, was created a knight banneret by Edward I. for 
his gallant conduct at the siege of Carlaverock, in Scotland. 
Grose, in his ** Antiquities, ' says that some pretend that the 
horse's head on this tomb is intended to set forth the ** excel- 
lency he [the knight] possessed in the art of training horses 
to swim." Philipott, in the ** Viliare Cantianum " (p. 382), 
says that this tomb of Sir R. de Shurland *» is become the 
scene of much falsehood and popular error ; the vulgar 
having digged out of his vault many wild legends and 
romances, as, namely, that he buried a priest alive ; that he 
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swam on his horse two miles on the sea to the king, who | 
was then near the isle on ship-board, to purchase his pardon, 
and having obtain^ it, swam back to the shore, where, being 
arriTed, he cut off the head of his said horse, because it was 
affirmed he had acted this by magic; and that riding a 
hunting a twelvemonth after, his horse stumbled and threw 
him on the skull of his former horse, which blow so bruised 
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him, that from that contusion he contracted an inward im 
Dosthumation, of which he died." Another version of this t^< 



e 



of Philipott is, that ** after the knight had returned from ob 
taining the king's pardon for his crime, he recollected a 
prediction that the horse he then rode would be the occasion 
of his death, and, to prevent this, he drew his sword and 
slew the faithful animal that had carried him through the 
waves ; but that long afterwards, seeing the bones bleaching 
on the ground, he gave the skuU a contemptuous kick, and 
having wounded his foot by so doing, the wound mortified, 
and his death followed." That the horse's head on the tomb 
alludes to some particular circumstance or event in the 
knight's history there can be little doubt ; and the writer 
above quoted imagines that it most probably arose ** from 
his having obtain^ a grant of various liberties for his manor 
of Shurland, among which were the right to * wrecks of the 
sea ;' which right," adds Philipott, "is evermore esteemed to 
reach as far into the water, upon a low ebb, as a man can 
ride in and touch anything with the point of his lance.*** 
This tomb has been immortalized by the author of the 
•'Ingoldsby Legends," in the following lines: — 
" Of monuments that here they show 

Within the church, we sketched but two : 

One an ambassador's of Spain's, 

Tother Lord Shurland's dust contains, 

Of whom a story strange they tell, 

And seemingly believe it well : 

The Lord of Shurland, on a day, 

Happ'nfaig to take a ride this way. 

About a corpse observed a crowd 

Against their priest complaining loud, 

That he woula not the service say 

Till somebody his fee should pay. 

On this his lordship, too, did rave, 

And threw the priest into the grave. 

• Make haste and fill it up,' said he. 
We'll bury both without a fee.* 

But when he cooler grew, and thorght 
To what a scrape himself he'd brought. 
Away he gallop'd to the bay, 
Where at the time a ship did lay, 
With Edward, England^s king on board ; 
When, strange to tell, this hair-brained lord 
On horseback swam to the ship's side ; 
There told his tale and pardon cried ! 
The grant with many thanks he takes, 
And swimming still, to land he makes ; 
But on his riding up the beach 
He an old woman meets — a witch ! 

• Tlie horse which now your life doth save,' 
Says she, * will bring you to your grave.' 

• You'll prove a liar,' saith my lord, 

• You wfid hag I' And then, with his sword, 
Acting a most ungrateful part, 

The gen'rous beast stabb'd to the heart. 

It happened after many a day 

That with some friends he strolled that way. 

And the strange story, as they walk. 

Became the subject of their talk ; 

When on the beach, by the seaside^ 

• Yonder the carcass lies,' he cried. 
As t'was not far, he led them to't. 
And kicked the skull up with his foot. 
When a sharp bone pierced through his shoe, 
And wounded grievously his toe, 

• Vil. Cant. p. 38a. 



Which mortified. So he was kill'd, 

And the hag's prophecy fulfilled. 

See there his cross-legged figure laid, 

And at his side his horse's head." 
The following is the version of the above legend as related 
to this day by the people in the village. Sir Robert de 
Shurland is said to have come to the churchyard of Minster 
one day, and seen a crowd gathered around a priest beside 
an open grave. Inquiring the cause, he was told that the 
priest refused to perform his office without payment, on 
which the knight drew his sword, at one sweep took off the 
priest's head, and tumbled him into the grave. Whether 
service was performed over the two corpses, we are not in- 
formed, but it seems the knight retired to his stronghold in 
Eastchurch, and thus kept out of harm's way for awhile 
until he heard that the king was sailing by the island, when 
he determined to venture out and solicit pardon. He 
mounted his favourite horse, galloped down the cliffs, where 
no one dared to follow him, and spurring his charger into 
the sea, swam off to the king, who readily promised his 
pardon on condition of his swimming back agam. He 
reached the shore in safety, and was patting his horse, 
when a witch approached and told him that the animal 
which had that day saved his life, would yet cause his death. 
The knight, as we have seen, was prompt in resolve, and to 
defeat the prophecy he killed his horse on the spot. Some 
time after, he was walking on the beach, when he kicked 
against what he took to be a stone, but it was the skull of 
his ill-requited charger ; he had broken it by the blow, a 
piece of the bone pierced his foot, and he died, only living 
time enough to direct that his steed should share his monu- 
ment with him. 

W. D. 

LUDDKNHAM.— This is mainly " Early English." The west 
door is Norman, with the chevron moulding; another 
door of the same style, inside the south porch, has a sim- 
ple chamfer running up- the jambs and round the arch, 
and over this door is a stopped up deeply-splayed 
opening. The «' Eariy English " windows are simple 
lancets ; the others are poor " decorated " two-lights, and 
some are wretched modern nondescripts. That this was a^ 
Norman building, and not rebuilt, is evident from a round 
arch over one of the lancets in the north wall of the chancel. 
There is nothing worth noting more than this, except that 
a dispute about the rectory between William de Insula and 
the abbot of Faversham occuired, which was settled by the 
latter receiving a large pension. 

Oare. — ^There is little to notice in this small church. It 
has a Norman font, and on the south side of the chancel is 
a round-headed piscina. There are also remains of a " per- 
pendicular " screen. There were formerly three shields of 
arms in the windows, viz. (i.) Nebule of four, argent and 
gules; (2.) Ermine, on a bend azure, three boars' heads 
couped, or ; (3.) A coat I can hardly make out, it appears 
to be ermine, a fess cheeky, in chief six fleurs-de-lis, m pale 
with ermine, a chief cheeky, and in base six fleurs-de-lis : the 
colours are not given. A man in coat armour, with sword 
and spurs, kneeling, has his aims drawn on his tabard the 
same as on the last shield. 

Throwley. — Throwley church has a nave with aisles, a 
chancel with north and south chapels, and a tower on the 
south side of the building. It is mainly "decorated," 
with much ** perpendicular" work, and with some Norman 
portions. The " decorated " work is all well executed, but 
most of the ** perpendicular " windows are very poor. Two 
pointed arches, resting on a round pillar, and two responds, 
divide the north chapel from the chancel, and the south 
chapel opens into it by one arch, supported by two cylin- 
drical responds. The north chapel is the burial place of the 
Lords Harris, and contains a remarkably fine statue of the 
first lord, who stormed and captured Seringapatam. The 
south chapel has some tombs of the Sondes family in it ; 
one to the memory of Sir Thomas and his lady (rf. 1584), is 
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noteworthy. From some MSS. left by Filmer Southouse, 
of Faversham, at the end of the 17th century, we learn that 
the arms of Sondes, Finch, and Gratton, were once in the 
windows of this church, and in one of the north windows 
the word5 : IPtsg Cot ti^e gooll estate of ^Uce fflsrtin t^e 
ivi^cfr Ifttt make tijts iinitlioin mcccilb. In. the chancel are 
three oaken misereres, fairly carved ; and in the south wall 
an ambry, with a sedile beside it, without a canopy. The 
north aisle is separated from the nave by two arches, resting 
on an octangular pillar and respond ; th6 western spandrel 
dies into the wall, and a pier intervenes between these 
and a larger arch. The south aisle is divided from the nave 
by two arches only. The tower arches are at the east end of 
this aisle ; one of them rests on corbels shaped like curls. 
In the north wall of the tower is a four-centred door close 
to the chancel arch, which formerly communicated with the 
rood-loft ; in the same wall is a portion of a Norman arch. 
The western door of the nave is Norni\n, with the chevron 
moulding. The great east and west windows are very fine. 
The east windows of the chapels are alike, and their counter- 
parts may be found in many neighbouring churches. These 
four large windows and the smaller ones in the chapels, as 
well as one in the south wall of the tower, are ** deconted," 
and the date in the stained glass, 1345, is probably «the time 
all this work was executed. The windows in the nave 
aisles appear as if they were put in about the time of 
Henry VL ; but all on the north side, and one 0.1 the 
south, have been altered, and are debased in style. The 
tower was originally Norman, but it has been evidently 
nearly rebuilt in the ''perpendicular** style. There is a good 
modem font, and an old octagonal one, with the top miss- 
ing, is still preserved. The chancel contains a beautiful 
modem rereoos. 



Afield I went, amid the morning dew. 
To milk my kine, for so should housewives do, 
Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see. 
In spite of Fortune, shall our true love be." 



G. B. 



St. Valentine's Day.— I send you the following lines, 
cut from a recent number of the Echo^ thinking them worthy 
of preservation in your columns : — ' 

F.R. 

" St. Valentine," says Wheatley, ** was a man of most 
admirable parts, and famous for his love and charity, and, 
therefore," he adds, "people do this and that on Valentine's 
Day." The argument is weak, and possibly the idea of 
Butler, stated in his *' Lives of the Saints," that the day was 
the old Roman Feast of Febru.ita Juno, and that when god- 
desses got to be thought naughty people, St. Valentine was 
put on to do duty instead, may be the correct solution of the 
question. Be this as it may, an old chronicle tells us that 
''it is a ceremony never omitted among the vulvar to draw 
lots, which they term * Valentines,' on the eve before Valen- 
tine's Day." Speaking of the X4th of Febmary, Herrick thus 
explains tiie reason for this custom : — 

" Oft have I heard both youth and virgins -say 
Birds chuse their mates, and couple too, this day ; 
But by their flight I never could divine' 
Whom I shall couple with my Valentine." 

The same custom is spoken of in Poor Rohitis Almanac for 
1676 :— 

Now Andrew, Antho 

Ny, and William 

For Valentines draw 

Prue, Kate, Jilian. 

Another mode of obtaining a Valentine was to chaUenge 
(sic) the first man seen in the morning. Thus Pepys tdls 
us that in 1659, " his wife having heai^ Mr. Moore in the 
dressing room, got herself ready, and came down and chal- 
lenged him for her Valentine. It is apparently of this 
custom Gay tells in the lines — 

** Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirping find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day. 
Before the sun had chased the stars away. 



A strange custom on the eve of Valentine's day is thns 
described in the Connoisseur, '* On the night before Valen- 
tine's day I got five bay leaves and pinned four of them to 
the four comers of my pillow, and the fifth to the middle, 
and then if I dreamt of my sweetheart, Betty said, we should 
be married before the year was out. But to make it more 
sure, I boiled an ^gg hard, and took out the ydlk, and filled 
it with salt ; and when I went to bed, eat it, shell and all, 
without speaking or drinking after." According to tradi- 
tion, Valentine's day is the fete of the unmarried only, for, 
spea king of a bride, it is said * — 

** She must no more a-maying. 
Or by rose-buda divine, 
Who'Jl be her Valentine ?" 

It would appear that one person could also be ano thcr one's 
Valentine by arrangement, as Pepys was his wife's year by 
year ; and one year he says, " this year it is likely to cost 4/. 
or j/. in a ring for her which she desires," so t hat costly 
Valentines are not without precedent. The first symptom 
of the letter style of Valentine appears also in the ** Diary '* 
of Pepys, when "Little Will Mercer came in the morning to 
be his wife's Valentine, and brought her nam e writ upon 
blue paper in gold letters, done by himself very pretty." 
How the old diary -keeper would stare if he could return to 
life, and look in upon the Valentine Palaces of the Strand, 
Regent-street, Ludgatehill, and, indeed, of a hundred 
other streets in London ! 



GLASTONBURY CHURCH. 

I AM desirous of ascertaining the correct meaning of the 
following terms, which appear in the charter granted to the 
Church of Glastonbury by King Edmund : — •* burhgeritha 
and hundred-setena, Athas and Ordelas and infangenetheofas, 
hamsocne, and fridebrice and forestel." 

J. R. T. 

St. Pancras. — I have somewhere read of a distinguished 
ecclesiastic, named Lanzo, as having been the prfin- of St. 
Pancras. Will any of your readers inform me if the St. 
Pancras here referred to was the Middlesex parish bearing 
that name ; and, if so, can the site of the monastery with 
which Lanzo was connected be indicated ? 

A. D. M. 

"The Cruel Mother." — In the second volume of "The 
Border Minstrelsy " appears a small fragment of a ballad 
bearing the above title, given as an introauctory note to the 
ballad of *• Lady Anne." Can any of your readers tell me 
whether this poem was ever printed in its complete form, 
and where ? 

W. Jordan. 

Grant to Wear Hats at Court.— Permission to 
appear at court without uncovering his head, is said to have 
been accorded by Henry VHL, in 1513, to Walter Copinger, 
gent., of Buxhall, Suffolk. Is such a grant still in existence? 

L. M« 

Abbots FORD.— I believe this was not the original name of 
the property. Will some one of your numerous readers 
inform me by what name it was known previous to its 
purchase by Sir Walter Scott ? 

A.K. 

[The original name of Abbotsford was Cartley Hole. Sir Walter 
purchased the property in x8ii, and ^ave it its present name. The 
mans<.oa-house was almost entirely built by him. — £d.] 
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The Cross at Lucca. — William II. frequently made 
Bsc of this oath, •* By the Cross of Lucca," or, ** By the 
Crucifix at Lucca.'' Authentic information as to the origin 
of this expression would be acceptable. 

F. B. 

Captain William Hooper. — I shall feel greatly 
obliged if any correspondent ^ill direct me to some work 
giving information on the life, career, and descendants (if 
an^) of Captain William Hooper, mentioned in Mrs. Hut- 
chinson's " Life of Colonel Hutchinson," and who was the 
Parliamentary engineer officer at the siege of Oxford, in 1648. 

J. P. Ems LIE. 

Nobility. — In England. I believe, this term belongs ex- 
clnsivoly to the peerage ; but in other countries of Europe 
it comprehends all classes raised by birth or privilege ab;)ve 
the community at large. Is there any grant or statute in 
existence showing the origin of the term ? 

T. R. 

"The Mourner." — ^Who was the author of a poem 
bearing this title, written, I believe, either early in the pre- 
sent century, or towards the close of the last. It is some 
time since I saw it ; but, as near as I. can recollect, it com- 
mences thus : — 



" Yes ! there are real mourners : I have seen 
A fine, sad gurl, mild, suffering, and serene." 



G. R. 



[The writer of this poem was George Crabbe, a native of Ald- 
boroagh, in Sufifolk. He was born in 1754, and was educated for the 
medical profession, but subsequently took holy orders, and became 
rector ofTrowbridee, Wilts. " Tales of the Hall " is one of the 
principal poems of Crabbe. — Eo.] 

SwAKELBY House, Middlesex. — In Pepys* Diary, under 
date of Sept. 7, 1665, is this entry : — '• To Swakeley, to 
Sir R. Viner's. A very pleasant place, bought by him of 
Sir James Harrington's lady. ... It is a place not very 
modeme in the garden nor house, but the most uniforme in 
all that I ever saw; and some things to excess." Is this 
house still standing } If so, can any of your readers give 
me any information respecting it ? 

St. L. 

' Kentish Churches.— The last time I was at Sand- 
wich, great efforts were being made to restore the different 
churches in that ancient town. St. Clement's, which had 
been in a very dilapidated condition for many years, I was 
pleased to see, seemed likely to be preserved from the utter 
decav that at one time appeared to threaten it ; St. Peters 
bad been ** partially " restored ; but St. Mary's seemed left 
to its fate. I should be glad to hear from any of your 
correspondents whether the good work of restoration has 
been carried on ; and if so, to what extent. 

Rambler. 

Henchman. — Wliat is the meaning of this term ? The 
word has, I believe, now become obsolete, but is frequently 
met with in descriptions of ancient ceremonials. 

L. T. 

rrbe word is mentioned in the second canto of Sir Walter Scott's 
" Lady of the Lake:"— 

" ' Malise, what ho! ' — his henchman came ; 
' Give our safe conduct to the Graeme.' " 

A footnote explains that the term denotes a sort of secretary; in- 
deed, one who is to be ready, upon all occasions, to venture his life 
in defence of his master. At drinking-bouts his office was to stand 
behind his master's seat, at his haunch — ^from whence the title was 
derived — to watch the conversation, and to see if any one oflFended 
lus patron. — Ed.] 

Essex Head Club. —This club was once held at a tavern 
of that name in Essex-street, Strand. Can any of your 
readers tell me anything about it, and when it ceased to 
exist? 

P. T. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. — This unhappy queen, we 
are told, when on the scaffold, was wounded in the shoulder 
by a false blow given by her executioner — whether from 
awkwardness or nervousness is uncertain. She is said 



afterwards to have covered her head with a veU, richly em- 
broidered with gold spangles, worked, it is traditionally 
afErmed, by the queen's own hand. Can any of your 
readers tell me whether this veil is still in existence ; and, 
if so, where it is preserved ? 

T. R. S. 

Mayors' Official Prefix.— Some little confusion 
frequently takes place as to the proper style to be used in 
the official addresses of mayors of corporate towns ; some- 
times they are described as the *' Right Worshipful," and 
at others simply as the ** Worshipful." Which is correct ? 

H. 

Alexandrian Codex. — ^Can any of your readers give 
me a slight description of the above MS. ? I should also be 
glad to learn where I can obtain a sight of this interesting' 
document. So far as I can remember, it was brought (or 
sent) to England in the reign of Charles I. 

Carolus. 

Whimsical Epitaph.— I send you the following epitaph 
which was some time since copied from a stone in the church- 
yard at Epsom : — 

'* Here lieth the carcass 
Of honest Charles Parkhurst, 
Who ne'er could dance or sing, 
But always was true to 
His sovereign lord the King 
Charles the' First. 

Ob. Dec. XX. MDCciv. aetat. lxxxvi. 

^ Can you, or any of your readers tell me who this indi- 
vidual was, whose name is thus handed down to posterity ? 

J. Sills. 

[In Epsom Church there is a tnonument, by Flazman, to the memory 
of the Rev. John Parkhurst, author of a Greek and Hebrew lexicon: 
we believe the above Charles Parkhurst was a member of that 
family. — Ed.] 

Garth, the Poet. — Canvou furnish me with informa- 
tion respecting the history of Samuel Garth, the author of 
a poem entitled »* Claremont," published early in the last 
century ? 

T. 



^fj^Iiw- 



ST. MARGARET-AT-CLIFFE, NEAR DOVER, 

(Vol. iii. 69). 

The church dates back to the days of King Stephen, and is 
supposed to have been attached to St. Martin s Priory, in 
Dover. It is a most remarkably fine specimen of rich Nor- 
man architecture of the best period, and is now considered 
one of the finest Norman buildings in the county. The 
mouldings of the west door-way (emblematical of die Holy 
Trinity) should be noticed, as well as the beautiful tracery of 
the arcades, chancel arch, and north door-way. The 6ve 
east windows of the chancel have been recently filled in with 
stained glass, by Hardman, and have greatly added to the 
beauty of the church. Notices of its Norman architecture 
are given in the following works : — *' The Oxford Glossary 
of Architecture ;" *' Bloxam's Principles of Architecture ;" 
" Handbook of English Ecdesiology ; " " King's Munimenta 
Antiqua ;'* " Archaeologia Cantiana,'* vol. iv. ; •' Hone's 
Table Book,** vol. i. p. 450 ; •* Brayley's Isle of Thanet and 
Cinque Ports ;" " Ireland's History of Kent ;" " Hasted's 
History of Kent ;" ** Gentleman's Magazine," for June, 
1803 ; " Harris's History of Kent ;*' " Murray's Handbook 
for Kent ;'*♦ ** Beauties of England and Wales," vol. viii. p. 
1029 ; " Fussel's Coast of Kent." 

In reply to P.'s question respecting the beautiful Norman 
church at St. Margaret's-at-ClifTe, near Dover, above, I send 

* The notice in " Murray " needs correction in bis next edition. 
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you the list of books in which notices of it are to be met 
with. I, too, shall be very glad if any of your readers will 
kindly send me the name of a typographical work likely to 
contain the best account of its origin, and any facts con- 
nected with its history. I have looked into a great many, 
but the accounts given are very meagre. The details of 
the work round the arcades and chancel arch are marvel- 
lously clear, and look as fresh as if they had left the 
builder's hands only a year or two back. Upwards of 3000/. 
has been recently expended on its restoration, the old carving 
scarcely being touched, but from the isolated position of St. 
Margaret's (on the coast between Dover and Deal, at some 
distance from the main road, and with sea on three sides of 
it), the church is not so well known to antiquaries as it 
deserves to be. 

I should very much like to restore the exterior of the 
tower, one angle of which fell down many years ago, and 
the church restorers (?) of those days, instead of replacing 
the arcade of the clerestory, used the stone to rebuild the 
tower with. On the south side, the arcade ran (as on the 
north side) to the end of the tower, if not round it. The 
ugly and clumsy buttress, then erected, stands to this day, 
marked with the initials of the churchwardens of the period, 
and the date of their handiwork, hieroglyphics which I 
have very frequently to explain to visitors and enthusiastic 
archaeologists. The proper restoration of the tower would 
cost about 1000/., but the great difficulty that has been ex- 
perienced in collecting the money already expended, makes 
one rather shrink from a fresh effort, especially as other local 
matters have demanded considerable outlay. Still, if any 
antiquaries will take up the subject, I shall be most happy 
to do all in my power towards the completion of so good a 
work. 

During the restoration I dug down under a stone coffin 
lid in the nave, hoping to find the coffin ; about five feet 
from the surface, or rather less, I came upon the skele- 
ton of a man who had evidently been buried in a wooden 
coffin, for there was a well-defined dark line of discoloured 
earth marking the place of the coffin. On taking up the 
skull I found a lock of hair adhering to it, as fresh as mine 
is at this moment. The body must have been buried a very 
great many years, probably a century or more, but evidently 
had nothing to do with the stone lid. The whole surface 
of the nave had been previously disturbed, and portions of 
human remains were scattered over it ; these were carefully 
collected before the flooring for the pews was put down, and 
buried with the skeleton above referred to. The flat grave- 
stone is now in the vestry, very similar to the sketch given 
in the small edition of " Concise Glossary of Architecture," 
p. 271. The foot of the stone is much worn, but the head, 
with the upper part of a cross upon it, is perfect. 

The columns nearest the tower have a broad stone base ; 
that on the west side being the larger of the two, and the 
font is placed on this. It has been suggested that these 
bases formed the only seats in the church when it was first 
built, and that if any other seats were in the building, they 
were placed against the walls. I believe the old saying of 
*' the weakest goes to the wall," has its origin in these seats 
so placed in churches. ^ 

The church is large, X2i feet long; the tower having 
been opened out by the removal of a huge organ gallery 
which completely blocked up the fine tower arch. On 
the cap of a column near the chancel are two heads, making 
wry faces at the devil, and looking towards the west, the 
region of darkness ; at the opposite corner are two faces 
bowing towards the east, or the altar. The work in 
the porch is very rich, the cabling being very perfect. In the 
centre panel is 9^ Jleur-de-lis ; the third to the left is a Scotch 
thistle ,* the English rose is clearlv met with, and a friend 
suggested that diese emblems marked the nationality of the 
masons who built the church. I fail to discover a shamrock. 

Can any of your readers kindly tell me if this suggestion 
is worth anything ? 



I shall be pleased to see any visitor who may wander to 
this ultima thule of Kent, and who would like to inspect the 
church. 

E. C. LUCEY, Vicar, 

Fossil Quadrumana (Vol. iii. 82). — Having been pre- 
sent at the meeting at Sion College, my recollection of what 
was said differs somewhat from the " story current in cler- 
ical circles'* as reported. Professor Huxley, having pre- 
viously complained of the opposition of the clergy to scien- 
tific discovery, was invited to meet some of them at Sion 
College, to explain his own views, and ** give them a bit of 
his mmd f and accordingly, taking for his text the ring given 
by Pharaoh to Joseph, as one among other evidences of a 
high state of civilization among the ancient Egyptians, 
which they must have required ages to reach, he proceeded 
to explain that their remote ancestors dwelt over the Delta 
of the Nile, known to be at least 60 feet thick, and which 
must have taken many years, possibly as much as 100 for 
each foot of thickness in formmg. Below that, again, was 
another stratum, also requiring a long period for its depo- 
sition ; how long he did not say, nor can I remember his 
mentioning several, or^even one hundred thousand vean; 
although of course, as every one knows, the learned Pro- 
fessor, with most geologists, believes the world to ha^T 
existed much longer. Professor Tyndal, who was present, 
scouted the idea of the world having been given over to an 
evil spirit, but I do not remember any one avowing his 
belief of such a thing, or that the devil caused the ap- 
pearances of fossils. A clergyman, who spoke in oppo- 
sition to Huxlev's views, was shortly after presented 
to a living ; certamly not for having spoken on tnat occa- 
sion, but on account of his scientific writings. l^Hth 
reference to Marsh's discovery of quadrumanous fossils 
in the Roman formation of the Rocky Mountains, is there 
no error, I would ask, in the designation of the formation? 
Animals, even mammals, existed, as has long- been known, 
in formations preceding the Eocene ; and about twenty years 
ago remains of an undoubted quadrumanous animal, proved 
by Professor Owen to belong to a monkey, of the genus 
Macacus, were found at Kyson, a few miles east of Wood- 
bridge, in a deposit of yellow and white sand underneath a 
bed of Eocene clay twelve feet thick. Other mammiferons 
fossils were found in the same bed, as of an opossum, an 
insectivorous bat, &c. The macacus was the first example 
of any quadrumanous animal found in strata so old as the 
Eocene. It was not until after the year 1836 that the 
existence of any fossil quadruman was brought to light. 
Since that period, they have been discovered in France, 
India, and BraziL (Sir C. Lyell's ** Elements of Geology," 
ch. xvi. ; and see J. Beete Jukes*s '* Manual of Geology,** 
p. 656.) F. J. Leach man! 

Topographical Queries (Vol. iii. 69).— For the dedica- 
tion-names of churches in England and Wales, consult 
Liber Ecclesiasticus (1835), and Ecton's Ihesaurus Rer, 
£cc/es. {i'/6'^). Alison. 

Minster Church, Kent (Vol. iii. 78). — Either your 
querist or Mr. John Timbs must be in error with regard 
to the tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland. It is Minster 
Church, in the Isle o/Sheppey, that contains this tomb, and 
not Minster, in the Isle of Thanet. Some time since I had 
the pleasure of paying a visit to this church ; and I here- 
with enclose a short account of the building, drawn up partly 
from notes made on that occasion. W. D. 

[Our correspondent's " enclosure " will be found under the head- 
ing of " Notes " on p. qo.—Ed.] 

Brace (Vol. iii. 46). — This word rightly signifies a couple, 
not two^ except as coupled ; so with printers it may include 
more than two, e.g. : — 

So may they fall, and all they that design 
'Gainst the wild life of nature to combine. 
By an unarmed defenceless hand like mine ! 

Alison. 
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Wood Engraving (Vol. Hi. 20, 35).— Possibly Mr. Rylands 
may not be aware that a good authority has decided that 
the date 1423 cannot be that of the ** St. Christopher " to 
which it is attached. In Notes and Queries (1868 I think), 
is a number of papers on this subject, in which Mr. H. Holt 
disposes the existence of any genuine wood engraving prior 
to the time of Albert Diirer's master, Wohlgemuth, or at 
least prior to 1440. 

Alison. 
RoMPU (Vol. iii. 78).— This word is applied in 
heraldry, as broken. Thus in blazon, we term a chevron 
or a bend, rompu, that is, broken, or with an opening near 
the centre. It* is the same as the French word rompee, 
broken ; as in Latin it would be rupttis^ or fractus. The 
family arms borne by the Sault family, were a chevron 
rompu, between three mullets. 

C. G. 

The term rompu is applied to a chevron when the upper 
part is taken off, and remains above it, as in the shield here 
given. 

T. H. 




Wedding Customs, Cranbrook, Kent (Vol. iii. 66). — 
Referring to these wedding customs, I recollect, about ten 
years ago, when curate of Biddenden, the adjoining parish 
to Cranbrook. a dealer in poultry — higglers they are called 
in that part — having feathers scattered in his path as he 
left the church. 

£• C. L. 

Formula of LL.D. (Vol. iii. 69).— The '»LL.*' repre- 
sents Legum^ just as ^' SS. Patres " does Sancti Patres, 



and " SS." Saints, 



A. 



queen, who restored it to her husband, and thereby saved 
her life.'' St Mungo, it is said, attained the patriarchal 
age of 6nt hundred and eighty-five years. 

D. H. 



St. Mungo (VoL iiu 78). — ^This is the popular name 
given to St. Keniigem, one of the three great missionaries 
of the Christian faith in Scotland. He was bom early in the 
sixth centurj, and is said to have been so beloved by his 
monastic brethren that his baptismal name of Kentigern 
became by common consent exchanged to Mungo, which 
signifies *' dear friend." He is said to have performed many 
miracles, and to one of them the device in the arms of 
Gla^ow appears to owe its origin. Dr. Gordon, in his 
recently published '' History of Glasgow,** in describing the 
surms of the city, which, by the way, is represented as an oak 
tree with a bird on the top, a salmon with a ring in its mouth, 
and a bell, quotes the following legend from the '* Aberdeen 
Breviary," in which the miracle afa^ve alluded to is thus set 
forth : — *• The Queen of Cadzow was suspected by her hus- 
band. King Roderick, of being too intimate with a knight 
whom he had asked to hunt with him. The king waited his 
opportanity to abstract from the satchel of the knight, when 
asleep, a ring which Queen Cadzow had presented to him. 
King Roderick, in furious jealousy, threw it into the Clyde. 
When they returned to the palace at Cadzow from the day's 
htmdng, the king, in the course of the evening, asked her 
where her ring was. It could not be produced. Death was 
threatened if it were not forthcoming. The queen sent one 
of her maids to the knight for the unfortunate ring ; and 
being unsuccessful, a bearer was sent to Catkures (Glasgow) 
to Sl Mango, making a full confession of all. The Apostle 
of Strathclyde commiserated the queen. Forthwith he sent 
one of his monks to the river to angle, instructii^ him to 
bring home alive the first fish he should take. This was 
done. St. Mungo (dear friend)^ found the annulet in the 
mouth of the miraculous fish, and speedily sent it to the 



Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. — On Thursday, the 15th inst., Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A., lectured on the <* Message of Art; or, Beauty and 
the Beast,* Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. 
Bayliss said, *' That as Beauty in the legend came to the king's 
son, awakening him from his debased condition to the nch 
inheritance of his birthright, so the sacred influences of 
Poetry and Art come to us, ennobling us, refining us, lifting 
us from baser pleasures, teaching us that we are indeed the 
King's children, and that Beauty is his messenger. For not 
the divine alone or the philosopher is charged with a 
message, but the poet and the painter also, whose message 
is about the Beautiful. There are lilies by everv river side, 
there is poetry in every phase of life, and what the lilies and 
the other flowers are to the margin of the stream, such should 
Paetiy and Art be to our lives — 

*' O flowe^e-lyce, bloom on and let the river 
Einger to kiss thy feet, 
O flower of Sone, bloom on and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet. 

This Message of Art is always and everywhere for our good. 
He that is not better for looking upon the splendour of the 
Creation would not be better for looking upon the face of 
the Creator ; he would only shrink blasted from His presence 
by the excess of light. Is there evil in the world ? then the 
Message of Art is always and everywhere a protest against 
it — against the raging fire of sensualism and the dead ashes 
of materialism alike. Greek Art gave its protest in the pas- 
sionless splendour of ideal beauty. Against the brutish 
law of force, every gentle legend of the North was like a 
soft hand uplifted, weak, it may be, physically, as the gentle 
hand of a woman, but with anotber kind of strength, 
mightier than the hammer of Thor. Was there an evil in 
the cruel and stem dogmatism of the Mediaeval Church ? 
then every sweet picture Of the Holy Child or the Virgitf 
Mother was a message to stay the fire and sword and rack 
of the Incjuisition.' And yet, once more, is there an evil 
still existing in the hard, grinding, pitiless competition of 
our own times ? then Poetry and Art give their perpetual 
protest against it, in every delicate rendering of Nature 
by the painter, in every refined thought or noble aspira- 
tion of the poet. But the Message of Art must always be 
about the Beautiful. I know that, in taking man for its 
theme, it must take him with all his passions, good and evil. 
But the good and evil must not stand as co-ordinates, If 
Art is to be the King's messenger, it must show the mastery 
of evil, the ultimate triumph of the right ; it must rise — 

" In ever-highering eagle-circles, up 
To the great sun of glorjr, and thence swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead." 

At the close of the lecture Dr. Gladstone made a few appro- 
priate remarks, characterizing the lecture as a poem in 
itself; and after a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. George 
Browning (hon. secretary) and seconded by Mr. Dicksee, to 
the Lecturer, and the thanks of the meeting had been 
cordially given to the Chairman, the proceedings terminated. 



'§kaXmi 0f %aalsi 



The Indian. Antiquary, Vol. I. Bombay; 187a. London : Tmbner 

and Co. 

Thb first volume of the " Indian Antiquary," edited by Mr. Burgess, 
issued h-om the Bombay press in the course of last year, consists of 
twelve monthly parts. It contains 286 pages, measuring zs inches 
by 8, and Messrs. Tmbner and Co., the London agents for the work, 
have announced the successful continuation of this useful Magaxine. 
The illustrations, on large folding double pages, have all been liUio* 
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gr^hcd with wonderful accuraqjr, at the Bombay Government Press, 
and they jcrive fac-similes of ancient inscriptions in various parts of 
India, copies of grants, inscriptions on temples, and ancient alpha- 
bets. The papers which accompany and describe these ancient 
documents ^ve translations in English. 

The editor has undoubtedly succeeded in obtaining the co-operation 
of eminent scholars «nd collectors of folk-lore, as may be seen from 
the fact that, among the numerous contributors to this volume are the 
followring professors : — A. Weber, of Berlin : S. Sastre, of Madras ; 
Mitchell, of Calcutta ; Bancnea, of Calcutta ; G. Bhaudarkar, of 
Bombay ; and Blochmann, of Calcutta The main portion of the work, 
however, consists in the marvellous collection of folk-lore and popular 
rhymes, which has been brought together chiefly by members of the 
Civil Service in all parts of India and Ccj^Ion. These stories cannot 
fail to be of in^rest to all educated Englishmen who have a taste for 
such studies. They are supplied, among a great many others, by the 
following learned members of H.M.E.I.C.S. : — Messrs. Bi'ames, of 
Balasorc ; Benett, Oudh ; Bumell^ of Mangalor ; Caldwell, of Ma- 
dras : Damant, of Dinajpur ; Davids, in Ceylon ; Fleet, of Bclgam ; 
Gower, of Madras ; Growse, of Mathura ; Ramsav, of Bombay ; 
Sinclair, Bombay ; V. VVestmacott, Bengal ; and Whftc, of Futhypur. 
One of the most interesting papers, which we observe is about \o be 
used as a separate work, consists of a translation of Weber's '* Trea- 
tise on the Kamayana," by the Rev Mr. Boyd, of Bombar. There 
are also papers by the editor^ Mr. Fergusson, D.C.L. ;} Mr. Ball, 
Geol. Sur., Babu : R. Bosc, of Banka; Dr Buhler, of Gujarat; Mr. 
Hyde Clarke. C.E., and other distinguished writers. 

The field chosen is a wide and rich one, and the results obtained 
are well worth being treasured in this, as " A. Journal that mi^ht 
serve as an adequate tnedium o/ commuHi'caf to ft between Orientalists 
and archsologists in the different provinces of India, and in Europe 
and America ; in which all that relates to the history, geography, 
ethnography, mythology, literature, religion, manners, customs, 
folk-lore, arts ana sciences, natural history, &c. &c., of India and the 
neighbouring countries might find a record, indexed and easy of 
reference " 

The Journal is well worthy the support, not only^ of scholars,'but of 
all who take a rational interest in our Indian empire. 

TAe Rock Temples of EUphania^ or Gkarapufu Described and 

illustrated with plans and drawings. By James Burgess, M.R. A.S., 

F.R.G.S. With thirteen photographs by D. H. Sykes. Bombay: 

Thacker & Co. London : Triibner & Co. 
The author of this work — the editor of the Indian Antiquary — re- 
cently published a historical and descriptive introduction to Mr. 
Sykes's splendid album of " The Temples of Shatrun-zaya, the cele- 
brated Jaina place of pilgrimage, near Palitanai in Kathiawar." It 
furnishes a very full account of the Jains, their religion, and historv, 
and a description of all the buildings of note on the sacred hill, 
while the forty-five large i)hotographs illustrate very fully the 
splendid city of temples which the Shrtfwaks have reared in the 
course of centuries at such enormous cost. 

This work — ^measuring 17 by 21 inches — must have been produced 
at much risk ; yet it was soon followed by another, nearly as large, 
entitled, " Forty-one Large Photographs, from Somanath, Gimar, 
Junagadh, and ocher places in Kathiawar, with descriptive intro- 
duction by J. Burgess. Both these works display much research on 
the part of the editor, and absolute perfection of'^ skill and taste on 
the part of the artist. 

In the case of the Elbphanta Album now issued the editor's 
work predominates in importance over that of the artist. The 
thirteen photographs of the famous £[roups of sculpture \vhich sur- 
round the cave were obtained by admitting sufficient light by a com- 
plicated system of reflectors, devised on purpose by Mr. Sykes. 
The photographs measure ten inches by eignt, and arc handsomely 
mounted in large oblong quarto leaves. 

The introductory eighty pages give a description of the structure 
and sculptures, elucidating their meaning, from the works of Kali- 
dasa ana other Sanskrit writers ^ and, in fact, constitutes a complete 
body of^ mythology connected with the distinctly phallic traditions of 
the Shaiva sect, ot which this was a temple. These elucidations are 
drawn from all available sources, ancient and modem. The discus- 
sion of minutiae and references are relegated to the notes, which are, 
we may say, entirely exhaustive of the subject at the present time. 
The plans and architectural illustrations are interesting, and drawn 
with care. 

The book will be prized by old Indians, and by all who are versed, 
or wish to become SKillcd, in the old arts and religion of India. 



A, Z.-^Sir Roger Newdtcate. the founder of the Newdigate Prize 
at Oxford, was some time Member for Middlesex, and afterwards for 
the University of Oxford. He died in z8o6. 

L. R. iGravesend). — The term " Perpendicular," as applied to 
architecture, denotes the style which was prevalent from about the 
end of the 14th to the middle of the x6ch centuries, and is chiefly 
distinguishable by its stiff and rectilinear lines. The very elegant 
vaulting known as *' fan -tracer/' belongs to this period. 

y. Laud {Rochester). — Sir John Oldcastle, once popularly known 
as the '* good Lord Cobham,''^ lived in the reign of Edward HI., and 
we believe resided some time at Cowling Castle. 



Astrononticus.-^Sxx Isaac Newton, the distinguished matiiaiia- 
tician, was a native of Coisterworth, Lincolnshire. He was bora in 
Z642, the same year in which Galileo died. 

/'l— Boutell's Book on Heraldry we would recommend. Mr. EWa 
has written a very useful book, called ** A Synopsis of Heraldiy," 
published by Hardwicke, in Piccadilly. 

F. Jenkins. — Buhring's Island, in the North Pacific Ocean, was 
discovered about the year 1740 by Vitus Bchring (or Bcering), a Dane, 
and an officer in the Russian service. 

7. C7< — Hieronymus Aniati was the name of a ccl^rated naker of 
violins. He was a native of Cremona, in Italy, and lived about the 
year 1600. 

R. {Lick/ield).—S\T Dudley Rider was Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King s Bench in I7j4. A patent was signca by the kin^, 
for his elevation to the peerage, but he died before its complettoo; 
his son was, however, created Lord Harrowby by letters palest 
in 1776. 

X, Y. Z. — ^The lines you quote occur in Eliza Cook's poem, entitled 
" The King's Old Hall." 

T. S. (T'aunion). — Sir James Edward Smith, celebrated as the par- 
chaser of the collections and library of Linnaeus, and founder of the 
Linnean Society, was bom at Norwich in 1759. 

F. Allen. — The " Defence of Poesie," the great work of Algenioa 
Sidney, and upon which his fame as an author mainly rests, was pub- 
lished in 1595. < 

L. D. — .Egidius Alvarez Carrillo Albomoz was bom at Cue&fa 
about the beginning of the 14th century. ULc was Archbishop of To- 
iedoj and afterwards created a Cardinal by Pope Clement VI. 

F. G. — Lord Lovat was executed in Z747, for participation ia tiic : 
rising of 1745. The present Lord Lovat acquired the barony of tbe 
United Kingdom by patent in 1837, and established his right to tbe 
ancient Scottish peerage of Lovat, in the House of Lords, in X&57. 

T. H. (Windsor). — The Yeomen of the Guard, or Body- Guard of 
the Queen, is the oldest corps^ in her Majesty's service. The coipi 
was instituted by Henry VII. in 1485. 

A. B. (Fair/ord). — The see of Gloucester was erected In XS4Z. and 
was formerly part of the diocese of Worcester. It was united to the 
Bishopric of'^ Bristol in 1836. 

^riVf .— You will find some account of the honourable order of tbe 
Brotherhood of St. George in " D'Alton's History of Drogheda," 
Vol. II. p. z6z. 

T. T. {Bedford). — Milton was bom in London in 1608, and died ia 
1674. He was buried in the parish church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 

T. R. {Glossop). — According to Mr. J. H. Parker, the earliest Nor- 
man keep known is the tower commonly called St Leonard's, at 
West Mailing, in Kent. 

R. i^.-rThe subject you suggest is one scarcely suitable for oar 
pages. 

y. T. {Rontsey). — ITic first recorded inundation of Old Winchdsea 
occurred in 1236. The town was wholly destroyed about fifty yean 
later. 

H, R. S. {Dover)."-''-* London Stone," the Roman millutrium^ or 
stone from which distances were measured, is alluded to in Stiakc- 
speare's play of " Henry VI." It is preserved in a recess in the wall 
of St. Swithin's Church, Cannon-street. 

L. L. {Leeds.)— 'XXmh appointments of officers, &c., at the Heiahb' 
College are m the gift of the Duke of Nort'olk, as hereditary Earl 

Marshal. 

C Krrc^»4.— Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street, was restored by pubFic 
su bscription in 1836. Ihe builUing is now used as a public dinbg 
room and luncheon-bar. 

J, 7. (/^(ar^<y>.— St. Bartholomew's Hospital was founded in xioa. 

A. H. {Dundee). — The dates of these battles were as follows :— Ma- 
rathon, B.C. 490 ; Salamis, b.c. 480 ; Platasa, B.C. 479 

D. C. — Mark Akenside, the poet, was born November 9, 1721 • 
He was the son of a butcher, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

F. //.— Olympias was daughter of Neophtolemus, King of Epims 
and mother of Alexander the Great. 

NOTICES. 
Correspondents who reply to queries voould oblige by re/erring h 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found, lo emit 
ihts gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspon.ients are 
slow to comprehend that it ts desirable to give ruftonly the referenci 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also include ull 
previous replies. Ihus a re^ly given to a query propounded at Vol. 
iii.f page 4, to which a previous reply had been given at page so, and 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. tit. 4, 20, 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable pcrs ons accomplished in literature or skilled in archacol<^v. 
and gen erally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily lor publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pob- 
lishing Office, xi, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

BRAMBLSTYK HOUSE, SUSSEX. 

Brambletye House — or, rather, what is left of it— stands 
in the midst of tome very charming scenery, about three 
miles from £as4 Grinstead, in Sussex, and thirteen miles 
from Tunbridge Wells. It is situated in a pleasant and 
fertile valley, watered by the river Medway, which having 
risen at a short distance to the west of East Grinstead 
church, flows languidly along through the verdant meads ; 
whilst in its immediate vicinity is the celebrated Forest of 
Ashdown, the scenery from which, in every direction, is of 
the most romantic description. 

The remains of the house are of the time of James I., and 
consist of the principal entrance, one square turret, and a 
portion of anouier, the upper part of which, together with 
much of the building, has at different times been taken away 
by the tenants on the manor, and used for building purposes. 
Underneath the ruins are traces of the domestic apartments, 
which appear to have been extensive ; they display pointed 
arches, and the entrance to them is under an arched passage 
at the end of the building. The entrance tower is square, 
and has within it two niches for the reception of figures. 
This part seems to have been highly ornamented, and 
apparently led to the principal apartments. Both inside and 
outside of the doorway, at some few feet from the ground, 
there is a large acorn and an oak leaf carved in stone. 
Bmmbletye House was built, from an Italian model, by Sir 
Henry Compton, who held the manor at the commencement 
of the reign of James I. This gentleman was twice married : 
first to Lady Cicely, daughter of Robert, Earl of Dorset, 
and secondly to Mary, daughter of Sir George Browne, 
Kt From the armorial bearings of Compton impaling 
Browne, which appear carved in stone over the prinoipal 
entrance, it seems that the house was erected during the 
lifetime of Sir HeniVs second wife, and this supposition is 
further strongthened by the initials and date ^C.H.M., 1631) 
which appear on a lozenge-shaped stone on the upper story. 

From the beginning of the reign of Edward I., to that of 
Edward III., the manor of Brambletye was held by a family 
of the name of Audehame ; in the latter reign, however, we 
read that John, son of John de St. Clare, was seised of the 
birdship. The property continued in the possession of this 
fiunily for many years. As above shown, the manor was in 
the hands of the Comptons in the reign of James I. The 



well-known loyalty of the Comptons has led to the surmise 
that the demolition of the house took place during their 
tenure ; .and in one of the skirmishes in the civil war, 
Brambletye is reported to have been attacked and taken by 
the Roundheads, who forced an entrance through the gate- 
way, and arranged their forces in the courtyard, which is now 
ploughed u{f. The destruction of the mansion house can 
nardly have taken place during that period, for John, the 
son of Sir Henry Compton, is recorded to have died at 
Brambletye, in July, 1659. 

From the court-rolls of the manor it does not appear who 
succeeded this family in the possession of the mansion ; but 
it is certain that it was occupied during the reign of Charles 
II. by Sir James Richards, a gentleman of French extrac- 
tion, whose father had come to this country with Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. Being knighted for an 
act of bravery in the sea-service, he was afterwards advanced 
to the dignity of a baronet — his patent of baronetcy, dated 
26th February, 1683-4, describing him as " of Brambletye 
House." This gentleman is traditionally credited with 
being the cause of the premature decay and desolation of 
Brambletye House. It is recorded that on a suspicion of 
treasonable practices against a proprietor of this house, 
officers of justice were despatched to search the premises, 
when large supplies of arms and other military stores were 
discovered. Intimation of these circumstances being quickly 
conveyed to the owner of the house, who was at that time 
engaged in the diversions of the chase in the neighbouring 
Forest of Ashdown, he deemed it prudent not to return to 
Brambletye House, but made his escape forthwith, and is 
said to have quitted England and settl<^d in Spain, where 
some of his descendants ultimately occupied high positions 
in the Spanish army. 

Sir James Richards is stated to have died about the year 
1705, and to have been succeeded in the title by his sons, 
John, Joseph, and Philip respectively ; but since the death 
of the last-named holder of the title all trace of the family 
seems to have been lost, and the title is therefore now con- 
sidered dormant. 

Brambletye House being thus lefl uninhabited, was suf- 
fered gradually to fall into decay. From the fact of Sir 
James Richards being the last known resident there, it is 
more than probable that the destruction of the house, attri- 
buted by some to the rebellious propensities of its owner, 
ought to date from the time of Sir James Richards quitting it, 

A writer in the Patrician some years ago remarked that, 
" no period of £lnglish history receives more welcome from 
an English reader than that of the great civil war. The contest 
so vitsuly momentous between popular freedom and kingly 
privilege, which, whatever were its immediate results^ led to 
our present limited and happy monarchy ; the contest where 
appeared both for prince and parliament such display of 
mind and heart, genius and valour; the contest, in fine, 
which brought into action the whole muscle and nerve of 
England ; that contest rests as fresh now as ever on the 
memory; men dispute about it to-day no less keenly and 
interestedly than they have done for years upon years gone 
by, and it will doubtless form the main topic of English 
story and conversation until this fair realm be no more. To. 
wards the recollection of thkt era, there is one attraction 
predominantly pleasing ; one which never fails to create 
general sympatny and admiration — we mean the loyalty 
of the Cavaliers. Their devotion to the king was of a nature 
so gallant and generous, so romantic and chivalrous, that we 
look back upon them through it as through an encircling 
halo. For that loyalty the faults of the Cavaliers are by 
their friends forgotten ; for that loyalty, sincere and staunch 
even to deprivation and death, the sternest Republican feels 
some indulgence; for that loyalty, too, England owes a 
debt of gratitude, since it was that which. eventuaUy be- 
coming combined with the purifying spirit of independence 
ushered into life by the Roundheads, saved the constitu- 
tion. With such remembrance, then, of the plumed sol- 
diers of King Charles, most people naturally view wfth friendly 
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attention every record or relic of their deeds or their exist- 
ence ; the houses and places especially where the leaders 
dwelt, and often did battle for their cause, are always of 
ready and particular interest." 

No wonder, then, that the tottering walls of Brambletye, 
at one time the residence of a family well known for their 
lovalty to their sovereign during the troublous times above 
alluded to, have been seized upon by the writer of romance, 
and the mouldering ruins of this once goodly mansion — : 
whose very name hsul almost passed into oblivion — made to 
fonn the subject of an historical novel. 

In Mr. Horace Smith's romance of " Brambletye House," 
we find the following remarks concerning Sir John Comp- 
ton, which, apart from the halo of fiction with which they 
are surrounded, bear upon them so much of the appearance 
of truthfulness, and are so pertinent to our subject, that we 
oflFer no apology for quoting them : *< Sir John Compton, a 
branch of this family, was still, however, living at Bram- 
bletye House, and having preserved much*of his property 
from the Committee of Sequestration, displayed rather more 
splendour than fell to the lot of most of the Cavaliers, who 
had taken an equally conspicuous part against the Parlia- 
ment armies. Although never capable of any regular 
defence, yet the place, having been hastily fortified, had 
refused the summons of the Parliamentarian Colonel Okey, 
by whom it was invested, but it was speedily takeii, when 
sad havoc was committed by the soldiery, all the armorial 
bearings and every symbol of rank and gentility being wan- 
tonlv mutilated or destroyed. Not a single one of these 
would the sturdy and wrathful Sir John suffer to be 
restored, preserving them as so many scores of what 
he owed to the Puritans ; debts which, with ' curses not loud 
bat deep,* he swore to seize the very first opportunity of repay- 
ing them upon their crop-eared sconces. Cromwell was too 
formidable and vigorous an adversary to be openly bearded ; 
bat Sir John was in constant correspondence with those 
members of his family who were in attendance upon the 
absent king, as weD as with the leading partizans of the ro3ral 
cause at home, and had engaged with more zeal than pru- 
dence, as the reader will already have guessed from our first 
chapter, in certain premature machinations for effecting the 
downfal of the usurper. Of all men living he was, perhaps, 
the least qualified for the successful management of, or even 
the safe participation in, a plot of any sort, for his scorn of 
the hypocritical arts by which his adversaries had gained the 
ascendency, incapacitated him from imitating them; and 
though he practised an ostensible obedience to the esta- 
blished authority, he was perpetually blurting out some term 
of reproach against it, singing scraps of nis old cavalier 
songs, or launching some ambiguous menace, which sug- 
gested- more than it expressed. From its not being a place 
of any strength or notice, it was imagined that Brambletye 
might better escape the keen and jealous watchfulness which 
kept the Protector's eye ever fixed upon the strongholds and 
ddiensible mansions of the nobility and gentry, while its 
proximity to the metropolis, combined with the seclusion of 
Its situation, adapted it to any enterprise which required at 
the same time secrecy, and an easy communication with the 
capitaL" 

Mr. Smith subsequently gives us the following picture of 
the dilapidation of the mansion, and of the abandoned state 
to which it was ultimately reduced :— " On his arrival at the 
mansion, Jocelyn [the son of Sir John Compton] found it in 
a most forlorn and desolate condition. Although the roguish 
purchaser, as we have already stated, had only paid a de- 
posit, and was absolved by the dissolution of the Protec- 
toral Government from any legal claim for the remainder, 
be had not only refused to part with his prize, but proceeded 
rapidly to dismantle it ; applying the materials to a house 
which he was constructhig at a little distance. Part of the 
roof and of the floorings of the upper rooms had been already 
removed ; and although application had been made for an 
injunction, and further demolition had been thus arrested, 



he had succeeded by interposing all the chicaneries of 
Chancery in retaining unjust possession of the premises. 
Most of the tenants availing themselves of this double claim, 
refused to pay rent to either ; but some from honesty, and 
their old attachment to Sir John, regularly made their dis- 
bursements to him ; or, rather, to his lady, who performed 
the functions of bailiff, steward, and chief manager. Jocelyn 
explored with great interest every chamber of the house in 
which he had t^n bom, and had passed all his earlier years ; 
lingering for some time in the music gallery of the g^eat 
hall, and contrasting the desolate appearance of the scene 
before him, abandoned to silence, cobwebs, and decay, with 
the clamorous voices, furious faces, glittering armour, and 
levelled pistols of the Ironsides, when he nad with such 
boyish temerity launched an arrow at their colonel. Nor 
could he, without a sigh, advert to the wretched fate of that 
individual, when he recollected his kind and courteous 
demeanour towards himself, and remembered that with his 
characteristic courage, he had disdained to fly or conceal 
himself upon the Restoration. Sir John pointed out to his 
observation how the sculptured acorns in the porch had been 
battered and bruised by the weapons of the Roundheads, 
vowing that if he lived to renovate the mansion, he would 
have oak leaves and acorns carved upon every post ; though 
he would leave those in the porch unrepaired, tnat he might 
never enter his house without a memento, to keep alive nis 
hatred of the Puritans. 

'* The wind went sobbing and sighing through the empty 
chambers, and as they quitted the mournful hall, the hollow 
echoes of their feet seemed to be the voice of lamentation at 
the desolate state of the mansion, and a solemn appeal to 
its master to restore its former splendour. They next pro- 
ceeded to tb.e Friar's Copse, the scene of Jocelyn's bojrish 
sports, amid whose lofty trees the rooks, wiser than the vain- 
glorious lords of creation, were quietly cawing as in the olden 
time ; tending their nests, or pursuing their customary re- 
creation, nnjtffected by the changes of dynasty, or the furious 
passions of the busy unfeathered bipeds, who were so per- 
petually wrangling for the possession of the earth beneath 
them. 

" * 'Sblood I Jocelyn,' cried Sir John, Met us push forward 
for the Swan, at Forest Hill, and take a cup of^ burnt claret 
or appled ale with the landlord, a merry old cock, and a 
stanch, and, I warrant me, crows as loud as the best, for he 
was ever a friend to Rowleyt and must have had rare tippling 
o* late under his old ash-tree. ' 

• •••••• 

•* After having been entertained for some time with extra- 
ordinary splendour and festivity, the newly-married couple 
returned to the Moated House, when Jocelyn recommended 
his father, who had now received the large arrears that were 
due from the purchaser of Brambletye to appropriate part 
of the money to the rebuilding of the dilapioated mansion. 
But Sir John, partaking largdy of the superstitious feelings 
then so prevalent, declared that the place was unlucky; that 
the curse of the blacl^host was upon the walls ; that it was 
ominous to reconstruct a dwelling where two people had so 
lately met a violent death ; and finally, that he was too old 
and infirm for so extensive an undertaking, and, moreover, 
very comfortable where he was. Brambletye House was 
accordingly abandoned to its fate ; and the time that has 
intervened since its desertion, combining with the casualty 
and violence by which it was originally shattered and dis- 
mantled, has reduced it to its present condition of a desolate 
and forlorn ruin." 

For upwards of a century the manor of Brambletye has 
been in the possession of the Biddulphs, a Roman Catholic 
family, ofwnidi the present representative is Mr. Anthony 
J. Wright-Biddulph, of Burton Park, near Petworth, whose 
father, Anthony G. Wright, Esq , assumed the name of 
Biddulph on inheriting the estates of the late John Biddulph^ 
£sq., of Burton Park. 

W.D. 
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A ZEALOUS MAYOR. 

On the 3rd of August, in the year 1703, the freemen of the 
town and borougii of Deal elected as their chief magistrate 
Thomas Powell, who was one of the jurats appointed under 
the charter of incorporation, granted to the town by 
William III., in 1699. Powell seems to have been a lead- 
ing spirit among the Dealites of that period j he was one of 
four men, wc may well suppose ot substance and good 
repute, who went to London for the purpose of urging the 
claim of his town to the coveted charter, and be has left a 
narrative of much that took place before and after it was 
obtained. It is from this record we learn how he vindicated 
his authority when in office, and strove to purge Deal of vice 
and immorality. 

In those early times, it seems to have been the custom, as 
it is now, for newly- elected mayors to entertain their 
brother officials and certain of the electors. "Accord- 
ingly," says Powell, ** the Bench were treated at my house 
with the commonalty and freemen." But he did not give 
them hock and champagne to drink : " I ordered half a 
barrel of beer at four several houses." But he says nothing 
about the viands provided, and perhaps after all it was only 
a sort of complimentary health-drinking. That no excesses 
took place we may be sure, for Thomas Powell was not the 
man to suffer that. He lets his fellow-townsmen know what 
he means to do at the very commencement of his mayoralty. 
*»On Wednesday, the 4th, I was sworn as usual in the 
great hall, but before I was sworn, I caused the Queen's 
proclamation to be nailed up in the court hall Sonne of 
the Bench was very inquisitive to know what that was so 
nailed up. I told them that it wa» the Queen's proclama- 
tion to suppress vice and im'noraltty, and that rt was my 
purpose and resolution to put it in due execution.*' Then, 
naving made this bold declaration, no doubt MUch to the 
discomfort of those of his hearers Who were not over 
virtuous in their lives and conversation, he sa3rs, •* that a 
great terror and amazement fell upon his spirits, so that he 
feared he should have sunk under it ; " so great was the 
weight of his new dignity and responsibility to this con- 
scientious man. However, he managed to make a speech 
to the civic officers present, telling them that he meant to 
do his duty in the office intrusted to him, and he would 
punish them if they did not do theirs. This was a pleasant 
oeginning. Some of his fellow jurats (they were not called 
aldermen in those days), who had rubicund noses, and led 
irregular lives, must have trembled down to their very shoe- 
buckles, and thought the days of cakes and ale were 
certainly over. Mr. Serjeant-at-Mace, whose associates 
were at times, to say the least, disreputable, and the Town 
Crier, who was occasionally thick in his utterance of 
•'O yez !" and given to drop his bell in the gutter, nay, to 
roll there himself, shook their heads at each other, as much 
as to say, " Here's a bad time coming for us.'* 

•* But then," said the mayor, " on the other hand, I shall 
join in everything that is for the good of the corporation." 
Why not of the town ? or of the whole body corporate ? 
No doubt this is what he meant. 

For several days does this same terror and amazement 
follow Thomas Powell, and no wonder, being elevated to 
such a giddy height ; he seems to have played some fantastic 
_ tricks before high heaven, but whether he made the angels 
' weep we cannot tell, but it appears to have caused several 
persons to *' question in themselves whether he might not 
wholly have gone beside his senses." 

The novelty of his lofty position soon wore, off, and his 
mind obtained its equilibrium. He set himself to work in 
right earnest, as thus: "On Sunday morning, about six 
o'clock, I got up, dressed myself, and as I was going to my 
closet (to pray) I stood at the head of my stairs, and said to 
the two girls whom I kept (let there be no uncharitable 
judgments about this), * Cnildren, mind what I say to you. 



I charge you, on my blessing, that you do not play on a 
Sunday, but read your books, learn your catechism, and go 
to church ; ' and to the maid I said [what could the giris 
have been, then?] •! give you notice that you do not 
pretend to go anywhere else but to church on a Sunday ; 
and if you want to see any of your family, or fncnds. you 
shall have liberty any other day, for I am resolved on a 
reformation of all matters in Deal, and therefoic I begin at 

home first.' " , *■ • j « « 

If would-be Reformers did like our w(»thy fncnd Powell, 
what a cleansing of households there would be, and what a 
saving of misdirected energy I If we would but sweep the 
snow from our own door-steps before we call upon our 
neighbour* to clean theirs, how much better would it be for 
ourselves and all about us. But was Thomas PoweU such a 
perfect character, after aU ? We cannot get over the ugly 
fact of his having two girls in the house, beside the maid- 
servant ; evidently there was no Mrs. Powell However, 
let us not judge uncharitably ; perhaps they may have been 
nieces, or some kind of relation, who found a home in his 
house, and a father in him, who, on Sunday marumg, after 
he had been to his closet, and spent a considerable tune m 
his devotions, took his staff, and walked into the &«re«^ ™ 
order to observe how far the townspeople had complied 
with the order of the 6th, which had been pubhcly read out 
by the crier on each intermediate day since that date- How 
it must have grieved the spirit of that good man to see the 
publichouses, which he had ordered to be kept shut, aU 
open, and many of the shops half-open. All these he ca"^ 
to be closed, telling the people it was the Lord's day. which 
should be no longer a market-day in Deal. " I met, he 
says. «<with some turbulent spirits, who opposed me, and 
told me it was a new thing ; they did not uiidcrstand 
why they could not have liberty to do as they pleased m their 
own houses, and truly they would not shut up their doors to 
stifle themselves for want of ah for any upstart, although the 

mayor." „ 1 ^ *i. 

This was plain speaking ; but Powell was equal to the 
occasion. " I told them it was the Lord's cause I had 
taken in hand, and with His assistance I would go through 
with it. and punish men, women, and children, that offended 
the laws, for I was resolved on a reformation in DeaL I 
charged the servants and the seamen I met, they took care 
they did not swear, get drunk, nor be disorderly (Jack must 
have opened his eyes very widely at thisj as they had 
formerly been, for the rod in my hand should be a severe 
scourge to all manner of vice, profaneness, and immorality. 
Thus he went through the streets proclaiming his mtenUon. 
He did not pass any one door that was open till, by arga- 
ment and by threatening, he made some of the household 
shut it. Some people said he was mad ; but he answered 
them, *« It is not the voice of a madman, but the voice of 
the chief magistrate ; ' and I said nothing but what I intended 

to perform." 

And he does perform it, too. On another day, taking a 
man by the shoulder, and having him put into stocks tor 
profane swearing and rioting, amid all the people of the 
market-place; having a disreputable woman, whose con- 
duct was very offensive, brought to the whipping-post, 
and there scourged, and then sent out of the town, being 
charged to tell all like characters at London, Gravesend, 
Canterbury, or elsewhere, that they had better not come to 

Deal. , . , . vk t 

On another Sunday, when he is taking his walk of 
inspection, he meets a man named Robert Sutton, using 
most fearful oaths, and making a disturbance ; he has him 
put in the stocks, and there leaves him until he has finished 
his round ; returning to the prisoner he finds some gentle- 
manly-looking men, who have just come ashore from the 
Downs, standing by, and commiserating his condition. 
They express their disapprobation of this punishment. On 
which the mayor said, that the rod in his hand should be a 
scourge to all manner of vice, both gentle and simple. Hear- 
ing which bold declaration they walked away. 
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The jurats and the common councilmen come to his house 
on Sunday afternoon to go with him to church. On the way 
be sees a coach at an inn preparing to start for Canterbury. 
He tells the coachman that if he is not upon the king s 
business, he shall not go until the neit day ; so the horses 
are put up again, and the passengers have to wait. Fancy 
.such a thing occurring now I All the public-houses between 
Lower and Upper Deal, where the church is situate, he 
causes to be closed if they are open ; and having come to 
church and observing that the clergyman is about to com- 
mence the service without his surplice, he sends his Serjeant 
to him, and desires him to put it on, whereupon he and the 
derk smile at each other ; but his worship, in no wise 
abashed, tells the minister after the service that he did not 
wear his surplice, as he ought. 

On his way home from church his worship makes another 
raid upon the public-houses ; two men have to pay twelve 
pence each for being found in one of them, and the threat of 
a fine on the house is held in terrorem over the landlords if 
lach an offence is committed again. 

Some of the members of the Bench think that Powell is 
carrying the matter too far, and remonstrate with him on his 
severity ; but he tells them that he will not now abandon the 
good work that he has begun, for it is the Lord's cause, 
and he feels it a duty to be more zealous in that than even 
in bis own worldly aiSairs, though he hopes to find time to 
attend to them also. 

But although so stem and uncompromising in the execution 
of bis duty, our mayor does not appear to be an unsociable 
man, for he says — "Arriving home from church, having spent 
some time with Mr. Fushan, the late mayor, accompanied 
by some of my brethren, we each took a cup of my beer ; 
this done, we parted, each to their several abodes." And so, 
having taken beer at home with his friends, he sallies out 
ftgain, to see if he can find anybody else taking beer with 
their friends, at the public-house, '* divers of which he shut 
up, and some shops, and so continued to do Sunday after 
Sunday." 

But finding that the wicked people pay no attention to his 
orders and threats, he determines to make an example of 
some of the oflfenders, and on Monday six publicans and three 
shopkeepers, who on the previous day had transgressed, are 
made to pay a fine each ; he does not say how they are made, 
but simply that ** he caused a warrant to be made out." We 
suppose the process was a very summary one, for we do not 
hear that they were had up before the magistrates, but simply 
that they were called on to pay. A short and easy method 
this of administering justice : the mayoralty appears to have 
been a kind of dictatorship in those days. 

These punishments had the effect of frightening the 
offenders mto submission, so ^hat Mr. Powell could walk 
through the town on Sunday, and not find a door open, 
either in public-house or shop. He strongly suspects that 
there may be tippling behind the blinds, but with this he 
cannot interfere. This measure of success, however, did not 
satisfy him ; the fire of his zeal still burned brightly. Having 
began some sort of '* reformation in Deal,'* he bent his mind 
•* to fix out proper methods to fix and establish it." Accord- 
ingly he sent to London, to his bookseller, to send him down 
several dozens of Her Majesty Queen Anne's proclamation, 
which he caused to be fixed to all public-houses, that they 
might be convinced he was in earnest. A dozen copies of 
the proclamation are sent by his serjeant to a brewer in the 
town, with a request that he will cause one to be fixed to each 
of the most noted public-houses he serves, and a notification 
from the mayor that if it be not suffered to remain in a con- 
spicuous place, a fine of ten groats will be inflicted. 

Like all who attempt to reform the manners and morals 
of the people around, our worthy mayor encountered oppo- 
sition and obloquy, as we learn from his own testimony : — 
'* The strict observance of the Sabbath, the putting a stop 
to the tipplmg, trading, and profane sweaiing, &c., by the 
execution of the law, and my earnest zeal in all places of 



public resort, and in all companies wherever I came, made 
many persons I had a regard for slight me. Some took the 
liberty to lampoon me in song and verse in no measured 
terms, while others resorted to ridicule and banter, all which 
I disregarded, but still kept on following the heat whilst it 
was hot, though it liked to have proved very fatal to my 
own health. Upon divers occasions I received letters 
containing verses reflecting on me very harshly, but I did 
what I thought right, and that was my recompense." 

And here we lose sight of Thomas Powell, who was, we 
should think, a conscientious. God-fearing man ; a little 
over- zealous, perhaps, but on the whole we like the look of 
him as he walks in bis three-cornered hat, tie-wig, snuff- 
coloured coat, knee-smalls, grey worsted stockings, and 
square-toed shoes with resplendent buckles, to his church of 
St. Leonard's, at Upper Deal, keeping a sharp look out by 
the way on offending publicans. Peace to his ashes ! and 
God-speed to the old town which he evidently loved so 
well that he desired to purify and purge it of its sins. 

In his day Deal, or Dele, as the old spelling runs, was 
a town of considerable importance, owmg to its close 
proximity to the eoast of France, and to that noblest of 
roadsteads, the Downs, where have occurred some of the 
most important events of our national history ; there have 
many generations of those noble fellows, the Deal hovellers, 
lived and died and performed then: feats of daring for the 
saving of human lives. 

Deal has been, perhaps, no better no worse than the com- 
mon run of seaport towns, and its long list of mayors, elected 
under the Royal Charter of Incorporation from 1699 to 
1835, when the Act for the Regulation of Municipal Corpo- 
rations of England and Wales came into force, and rendered 
this charter all but useless. Many of the names in that list 
are ihose of men who will long be remembered for their 
private virtue, their public spirit, their enlightened views, 
and true humanity. 

We, who know what a mayor's day in Deal was fifty 
years ago— a day of jubilation, and unlimited expenditure of 
gunpowder ; who can recall most vividly the glories of the 
pageant, the flags, the band, and the great procession, with 
the crowning event of the whole, the firing of a pistol from 
the Custom House window, in honour of the occasion — ^may 
well look back with some degree of pride and reverence, if 
the two feelings are compatible, upon such a mayor of Deal 
as the foregoing account offers to our view. We have eaten 
those delicious custards of milk curdled with rennet, and nicely 
browned on the top with nutmeg, which, on the occasion 
of the annual fan*, were exhibited on the tombstones of St. 
Leonards churchyard, through which he passed, and in «t 
the porch, where he rebuked the clergyman for omitting to 
put on his surplice, and made that edifying exhibition of his 
noly horror and pious grief at the sins and shortcomings of 
his neighbours. 

There is no fair held in the churchyard now : we believe it 
is altogether abolished, and wiped out of the book of 
terreslnal joys, and the annual firing of a single pistol out 
of the old Custom House window is a glory of the past. It 
has not for a long time been our delight and privilege' to 
take part in the secret manufacture of squibs and crackers 
which took place mostly in cellars and attics, and other 
unsuspected places, which resulted alwajrs in besmirched 
pinafores and grimy hands and faces, sometimes in sudden 
explosions, and detriment to limbs and property, the said 
pyrotechnical preparations being intended to increase the 
noise and confusion of the mnyoring saturnalia. On visiting 
Deal," after an absence of many, many years, we found it 
strangely shrunk and altered ; everything seemed in a 
diminished scale of the old portrait. 

Thomas Powell has passed away, but there are, no doubt, 
in Deal still many who are equally zealous for her honour and 
welfare, although they may not show it in the same way. 
All honour to them, and to the old town near to whose 
southern boundary, at Walmer Castle, the great Warden of 
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the Cinque Ports — Wellington — laid him down and slept 
the sleep that knows no waking. That she may flourish, 
and have more mayors as jealous of her good name as 
Thomas Powell, is the wish of the writer of these lines. 

A Deal Man. 



KENTISH CHURCHES. 

Herne Hill. — This pretty church is remarkable for 
being the only one in the neighbourhood built in one style. 
It has a nave, with north and south aisles, a chancel, and a 
tower at the west end of the nave. The aisles are divided 
from the nave by four-clustered pillars. The rood-screen 
remains, and also the rood-loft door on the south side of 
the chancel arch. There are some good modem stained 
glass windows. Of the old glass a few fragments remain ; 
but there were formerly the arms of Archbishop Bourchier 
in the chancel. Two other shields were in the church, 
viz., Martin, and Martin in pale with Petit. The building is 
"perpendicular," and was erected circ, 1460. William 
Baldock, of Dargate, by his will, dated 1547) gave 26^*. 8^. 
for ceiling the chancel with wainscot of the best boards 
that could be got. 

Shbldwich. — This fabric has a nave with south chapel, 
a chancel with a north chapel, and a western tower at 
the end of the nave, whicn has an octagon stair-turret 
with a smaU spire. The building is principally <* decorated," 
but there are traces of " transition-Norman " work, and 
the tower is ** perpendicular." Over the western door is a 
miniature saint's niche, which probably contained a statue 
of the patron saint of the church, St. James. The chancel 
was rebuilt at the end of the last century. It is hardly 
.necessary to say it is very ugly; if it were not for this one 
defect, tne church woulcl be a very pretty one. Two of the 
old windows have been built in again in the south wall. 
The south chapel is divided from the nave bv two arches 
resting on a multangular pillar with a cylindrical column 
on the north and south faces ; a corbel, formed of a short 
curl, supports the spandrel at the east end of the chapel, 
the opposite spandrel of the arches dies into the walL 
The wnole of this chapel is good ** decorated r work. It 
has been well restored during the last few vears. The north 
chapel has a pointed arch leading to the chancel, resting on 
an octangular respond on one side, the other spandrel dies 
away into the wall. The south door is late Norman ; it has 
a plain soffit, the jambs and capitals are very plain — rude, in 
fact. On the jambs is some colouring which seems to 
indicate that it was once red panelling. A holy-water 
stoup is inside the south porch, with a pointed arch having 
a hollow chamfer. A large bone, eleven feet long, hangs up 
in the porch, which was dug up in the parish. It is popu- 
larly called a whale's rib, but I suppose it to belong to the 
antediluvian period. There is a very fine brass to Sir 
Richard Atte-Lese and his lady id, 1394), in the north 
chapel; and in the nave is a cunous half brass to Joan 
Mareys [d, 1431) ; she was the first wife of William Mare3rs, 
of Preston, and daughter of William Langley. In the south 
chapel is a brass to John Cely and his wife [d. 1429). He 
is in armour of the period. There are two old tombstones 
with uncial letters on them ; one to Richard Lisle, the other 
to Renald de Deyke. The only remains of ancient stained 
glass are in the north chapel, where a large shield is in the 
head of the north window, containing the arms of Atte- 
Lese. In the lower part of the window are four similar 
shields of smaller size. In the windows were the arms of 
Rokesley, Langley, Alden, Estangrave, and Atte-Brege. 
In brass there were these shields : Langley, Mareys, Lucy 
in pale with Mareys, and Cely. There is a piscina in the 
north chapel.* 

G. B. 

* Harl. MS., 3917. Add. MS., 5479. 



Mounts Sinai and Horeb. — In the Aihetutum of 
February 8, No. 2363, p. 184, and February 15, No. 2364, 
p. 214, are two remarkable letters from Dr. C. Bcke, 
respecting the geographical position of the above moon- 
tains, and the scene of the giving of the Law, and wander- 
ings of the children of Israel. In them the writer attempts 
to prove that the traditional Sinai and Horeb cannot have 
been the place of the wanderings, chiefly on the ground that 
the former is not a volcanic mountain, which, according to 
his view — ^rejecting apparently all supposition of there bemg 
an3rthing miractilous in the giving of the Law — the real 
Sinai must have been, and active at the time of the Ezodns, 
and that this mountain is to be sought for in the Harra 
RadjlA, the rugged, pathless, volcanic region in the north- 
west part of the peninsula of Arabia, and to the east of the 
head of the Grulf of Akaba ; which region he thinks is '* the 
mat and terrible wUdemess," in which the IsraeUtes wan- 
dered (Deut. i 19). 

In support of this view. Dr. Beke refers to Exodus ii. 15, 
which says that when Moses fled from the face of Pharaoh, 
he dwelt in the land of Midian, a land named after one 
of the sons of Abraham by Keturah, whom the [>atriaTch 
sent away from Isaac, eastward unto the east country 
(Grenesis xxv. 2, 6); that is, says Dr. Beke, into the 
country on the east side of the Ghor, that wonderful 
depression below the level of the ocean, comprising the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the Wady Arabah, where, on 
their way to the promised land, the Israelites met with the 
Midianites, together with the children of Moab and Ammon. 
Here then, in the " east country," lying altogether in the 
wide-spreading plains east of the Ghor and Gulf of Akaba, 
dwelt Moses ; so that when he led his flock to the farther 
side of the desert, and came to the mountain of God, to 
Horeb, he went back westward in the direction of Mitziaim. 

Dr. Beke*s " heterodoxy " with regard to the Mitzraim of 
the Old Testament being, as has usually been supposed, the 
Egypt, or rather Lower Egypt of our nomenclature, has 
long been known. For identification of the localities men- 
tioned in Numbers xxxiii., it is unfortunate that, as Dean 
Stanley has shown ("Sinai and Palestine, 1866,'* pp. 27- 42), 
hardly in one instance do they retain the names preserved 
in the Old Testament. These names are frequent and pre- 
cise. Different regions of the desert, which are indicated 
by natural features, had their special names. All these 
have perished. One only, Paran, has lingered in the valley 
and city of that name. The names of the particular 
stations, in the general narrative, and in Numbers xxxiii., 
have disappeared. The names Sinai and Horeb hare gone 
also. And although, as he says, from whatever source 
derived, there is a general atmosphere of Mosaic tradition 
everywhere ; from Petra to Cairo, from the northern plat- 
form of the peninsula to the southern extremity, the name 
and story of Moses are still predominant ; there are wells of 
Moses, baths of Moses, the seat of Moses, the mountain of 
Moses in the Sinaitic range, &c. ; yet the Arabic traditions 
«* are too fantastic to be treated seriously ; " and ** the peak 
of Jebel Musa, now pointed out as the scene of the giving 
of the Law, fails to meet the most pressing requirements of 
the narrative." On the other hand, he found scenery exactly 
answering the description of the sacred narrative ; and 
thinks it possible that the end of the range Furei'a, of 
which the Arabic name is Sena — a corruption ]>erhaps of 
Sina, or Sinai — may be the mountain of the Law, overlook- 
ing as it does a plain wonderfully answering the description 
and requirements of Moses' narrative. 

Much still remains to be done in exploring the scene of 
the wanderings of the Israelites, and it is to be hoped that 
the discoveries of future travellers Mdll tend to connrm, and 
not, as Dr. Beke hopes, to destroy the belief which has been 
traditionally cherished for 1500 years at least in the ^ving 
of the Law on one of the mountains in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. 

F. J. L. 
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Co-OPRRATION IN THE LAST CENTURY. — ^Verily there 
is nothing new under the sun. I was fortunate, during 
my rambles, to alight on a volume of the GentlemarCs 
MagaUne^Ux 1735, and ^ find in it many subjects which 
are supposed to nave been introduced in later times. 
I send you an instance of *' co-operation *' taken from that 
magazine, and I will shortly forward some arguments re- 
specting women's rights, more clinching than those urged 
by the gushing advocates of the present day, many of whose 
best arguments are borrowed from the advocates of that 
time, also some very amusing compliments exchanged be- 
tween members of both houses of Parliament. In one 
notable instance a member of the lower house alluded to 
the Prime Minister of the day, Sir Robert Walpole, as an 
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Proposals /or Printing the Description of China. 

I. '' I "HIS Edition which will take up about joo Sheets, 
X besides the Cuts and Maps, to be Pnnted on the 
same Paper and Letter as here usea. 

II. The Price to Subscribers to be at three Half-pence a 
Sheet ; if they amount to above three Guineas, the Surplus 
Sheets shall be delivered Gratis, 

III. Every Sheet Map or Sheet of Cuts is reckon'd as 
4 Sheets of the Letter-Press, excepting 3 Maps, and 3 
Plates, which must each be rated as 6 Sheets, tho' the 
Charge will exceed 7. Half-sheet Plates in Proportion, 

IV. To publish 8 Sheets once a Fortnight, for One 
Shilling, or 20 Sheets for Half a Crown, once a Month. 

V. A few Books on Royal Paper, at the Rate of One 
Shilling and Six-pence for Eight Sheets. 

VI. Gentlemen, who Subscribe for Six, to have a Plate 
inscribed to them. 

VII. That a considerable Part of the Work being trans- 
lated, it will be put to the Press, as soon as a Number of 
Subscriptions are come in SuflBcient to bear the Charge, 
which, in such Works as this, is never calculated under 
1000. 

VIII. The Cuts to be engrav'd by the best Hands ; the 
Maps done as well as the Originals, and several better. 

IX. TTtat whatever Number of these Books there shall be 
a demand for over the said Thousand^ during the Progress 
of the JVothf the Projits thereof shall at its being finished, 
he fairly Divided {excepting the few on Royal Paper) among 
the Thousand first Subscribers, only deducting Co 1. to be 
given to such Juis Majesty s British Subject, as shall in the 
Opinion of the Royal Society, make {from the Hints given 
in this Description of China) the Best and Most Useful 
Improvement in any Beneficial Branch of Art, and exhibit 
the same to the said Society within 3 Months after this Work 
is finished, 

X. Allowance to Booksellers as usual. 

The SUBSCRIBERS are not required to pay any Money (except for 
tbe Royal Pafier) till they receive the Sheets, and therefore need 
only favour the Undertaker with their Orders by the General or 
Penny.Post, directed to Their Humble Servant 

EDWARD CAVE, at St, John's Gate, London, 

L. B. S. 

St. Valentine's Day.— The custom of going " Valen- 
tining," as it is locally termed, is still in feeble existence 
in the south part of Cambridgeshire. In the village of 
Duxford and other adjoining parishes, the children go in a 
body round to the parsonage' and the farmhouses, singing 
the following curious bit of rhyme : 

" Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two DC fore and three behind, 
So good morning Valentine. 

Hurra! Hurra! Hurra!" 

They start out about 9 a.m. on their expedition, which is to 
be finished by noon ; otherwise their singing is not acknow- 
ledged in any way. In some few cases the donor gives each 
child a halfpenny; others throw from their doors the 
coppers they feel disposed to part with amongst the little 



band of choristers, which is eagerly scrambled after. Of 
the origin of this old custom, I can find out nothing ; but 
it is now fast falling into decay, and will soon be numbered 
with the past. 

Hknry C. L. 

Curious Enigmatical Epitaph. — In looking over some 
old papers and memoranda lately, I came across a some- 
what curious enigmatical epitaph. As it may possibly in- 
terest some of your readers, I send you a copy of it. 

O tua te 

be bia abit 



ra 



ram 



ra 
es 

et in 

ram 

• • 

1 1 



ra 



ram 



Mox 



eris quod tgo 



nunc. 

F. E. L. 



Popular Rhymes: " The Minister and the 
Dominie," &c (Vol iii. 65).— This brings to mind a 
similar riddle familiar to the nursery circle in some parts of 
England ; one which puzzles the brains of our little innocents 
before they have attamed to that age when they can feelingly 
exclaim — 

** Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad ; 
The Rule of Three does puzzle me, 
And Practice drives me mad !" 

The simple rhyme runs thus : — 

** Elizabeth, Betsy, Betty, and Bess, 

Went over the water to seek a bird's nest. 

They found a bird's nest with four eggs in, 
They each took one, yet left three in I" 

The following may be placed in the same category as this, 
differing only in regard to the variation of details — 

*' A man with no eyes saw plums on a tree, 
He neither took plums nor left plums — ^pray how could 
that be?" * 

Or, to quote the unpolished version known to some of 
the labouring population of Essex — 

*< There was a man who had no eyes, 
And he went out to view the skies « 
He saw a tree with apples on. 
He took no apples off, nor left no apples on." 
The answer to these is too obvious to need explanation. 

^ f. Perry. 

Popular Rhymes.— May I be allowed to point out to 
your correspondents who wish to preserve popular rhymes 
and sa3dngs, the advantage of doing so in the dialect in 
which they occur f In this form these relics will not only 
be rendered more authentic, but also subserve many other 
good purposes. 

W. L. F. 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE RELICS. 

Bishop Gibson, in his *< Additions to Camden's Bri- 
tania,'' published in 1695, notices a tesselated pavement 
which had been discovered in the churchyard of Wood* 
Chester, near Nailsworth. It is also mentioned by Atkyns, 
but its true dimensions were not known until 1796, when 
the ^ound plan of an extensive Roman edifice was made 
out, including two baths and other apartments, of which 
the remains in the churchyard formed the northern ex- 

* This recently appeared in Notes and Queries as a Lincolnshirn 
household nddlc. and was inreniously answered in rhyme bv the 
late worthy "F.C.H." . ' / 
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tremity. Several fragments of statues and glazed pottery, 
pieces of stags' horns, broken glass, an iron dagger, iron 
spurs, a brass hatchet, some fine brass coins of Hadrian 
and of Lucellas, and a great quantity of small brass 
coins of the lower empire, were discovered amongst the 
ruins. In fact, the ** find " was so great that Mr. Lyson, in 
1797, published as ah imperial folio, price ten guineas, ** An 
Account of the Roman Antiquities discovered at Wood- 
chester," and he adds, that the pavement, for its extent 
and richness of colour, is unquestionably superior to any- 
thing of the kind found in this country prior to the period 
of his investigation. 

I should be pleased to know where this pavement now is, 
and what have become of the other antiquities. 

R. E. Way. 

On one of Van Dvck's Portraits of Charles I. — 
*' Madame la Comtesse du Barri " played a conspicuous 
part in Che court of the licentious monarch, Louis XV. ; 
succeeding Madame de Pompadour in the equivocal posi- 
tion of royal mistress. While in the zenith of her power, 
she ruled the weak-minded and sensuous king as she wished, 
and ingratiated herself into his good graces to such an 
extent, that he, regardless of decorum, introduced her with 
the greatest ef&ontery into his court and the b^som of his 
family."* But it is not relative to the biography of the 
countess that I wish to draw attention on this occasion, but 
principally upon an original painting by Van Dyck, of 
Charles I., King of England (on foot), which is stated 
(see infra) to have been at one time in the possession of 
" M. le Comte de Thiers," and purchased at the sale of his 
cabinet, by Madame du Barri, who, as will be seen, pre- 
tended, or claimed affinity, to the House of Stuart, though 
under what circumstances the claim could be substantiated 
I am at a loss to, discover. Mintoires Secrets ^ ^c. (an 
invaluable work to literary students), under date 25tb March, 

1771, says:— t 

*< L'Imp6:atrice des Russies a fait enlever tout le Cabinet 
de Tableaux de M. le Comte de Thiers, amateur distingu6 
qui avoit une tres-belle Collection en ce genre. M. de 
Marigny a eu la douleur de voir passer ces richesses chez 
I'Etranger, faute de fonds pour les acqu6rir pour le coropte 
du RoL" " On distinguoit parmi ces tableaux un portrait 
en pied de Charles I., Roi d*Angleterre, original de Van 
Dyck. C est le seul qui soit rest6 en France. Madame la 
Comtesse Dubarri, qui d^ploye de plus en plus son got!lt 

i^our les Arts, a ordonn^ de 1 acheter : elle I'a paytf 24,000 
ivres. £t sur le reproche qu'on lui faisoit de cboisir un 
pardl morceau entre tant d'autres, qui auroient dii lui mieux 
convenir, elle a rd^pondu que c'dtoit un portrait de famille 
qu'elle retiroit. En effet, les Bubarri se pr^tendent parens 
de la Maison des Stuards." 

That the countess bought the portrait for the express 
purpose of playing upon the fears of the easily-excited King, 
appears only too probable, and affords a lesson to those 
magnates who, following the impulse of their gross passions, 
sacrifice honour, and everything tending to exalt dignity, 
to the gratification of a vitiated taste, the insidious caresses, 
and the forced and paid smiles of the voluptuous courtezan. 
But to proceed, — the public appear to have known and com- 
mented upon the purchase of the above portrait, and we 
further gleanj, that (22nd Oct., 177 1) — "On a parl^ beau- 
coup dans le public du portrait en pied de Charles /., Roi 
d'Angleterre, par Van Dyck, achet^, il y a quelques mois, 
20,000 S litres par Madame la Comtesse Dubarri. Cette 
Dame ra plac6 dans son appartement aupresdeceluidu Roi, 
et il paroit que ce n'est pas sans dessem. On assure que 
toQtes les fois que S. M. revenant k son caractere de bont6 
naturelle, semble fatigud de sa colere et se toumer vers la 

• History of France^ by Emile de Bonnechose (edit London : 
Ward & Co., x868), vol. ii., p. 162. t Vol. v. p. 235. 

X Mimoires Secrets^ vol. vi, pp. 12, 13. 

I There is a discrepancy or 4,000 livres between the amount here 
stated and the preceaing statement. 



cl6mence, elle lui repr6sente Texemple de Tinfortune Moir- 
arque, elle lui fait entendre que peut-dtre ses Parlemens se 
seroient-ils port^s & un attentat de cette espece, si M. le 
Chancelier ne lui avoit fait entrevoir leurs complots insens^ 
et criminels, et ne les avoit arrdtSs avant qu*ils fussent fornate 
au dtgck de noirceur et de sc^l^ratesse oh ils auroient pn 
parvenir. Quelqu'absurde, quelqu'atroce que soit I'impa- 
tation, elle renflamme le Prince pour le moment, et c'est du 
pied de ce tableau que partent les foudres destriicteurs qui 
vont frapper la Magistrature et la pulveriser dans les ex- 
tr4mit6s les plus recd^es du Royaume." 

" On sent parfaitement qu'une calomnie aussi atroce, 
aussi r^flSch^e, aussi combin^e ne pent partir du coeur tendre 
et ingdnu de Madame la Comtesse Dubarri, et que les 
alarmes" qu'elle donne au Roi lui sont inspirdes \ elle-m6me 
par des conseillers dune politique aussi adroit e qu'in- 
female." 

I would wish to identify this portrait, or glean particulars 
respecting it, after passing from the hands of the wily 
courtezan. Dr. Waa gen's Handbook of painting^ is silent 
on the subject, at least the details in this book on Van Dyck*9 
paintings are not sufficiently particularized ; as is also the 
case in other works I have consulted. What says Smith's 
Catalogue Raisonni f 

J. Perry. 

Arms of the Isle of Man. — I am curious, with 
your correspondent, Mr. R. Johnson (Vol. iii. 78), to know 
the signification of the charge in the arms of the Isle of 
Man. The design of the charge is, I think, very ancient. 
A similar one (three legs, but not conjoined).appears on the 
shield of a warrior on a Greek vase in the museum at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

J. P. Emslie. 

[In " Chambers's Encyclopaedia " it is stated that the ancient arms 
of the Isle of Man were a ship with her sails furled. These arms were 
continued until 1270, when those now in use were substituted. The 
Duke of Atbole quarters these armorial bearings with his own as 
Lord of the Isle of^Man ; the " three legs conjoined " bear, it is said, 
some resemblance to the formation of the i«land. — £b.] 

What is Gothic Architecture? — ^The Goths had 
no style of their own. In fact, they were devoid of all 
knowledge of art of every description. The early Italians 
designated all architecture that was not either Grecian or 
Roman *' Gothic,** by way of ridicule. At what period did 
the Goths introduce their architecture into England ? AVKat 
is termed Gothic is nothing more than Saxo-Roman. The 
Saxons themselves were a rude, ignorant people, and adopted 
the Roman style, which they afterwards improved upon. 

T. 

The Earldom of Warwick. — Which of the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, first received that earldom, who 
was he, where did he reside, and when did he die ? If any 
of your readers can supply answers to these queries I shall 
be very pleased. 

E. H. Davibs. 

LoxLEY, IN Warwickshire.— I can find no mention 
of this place in nine out of eleven works on Warwickshire, 
and in the other two it receives such very slight notice as to 
afford me no satisfaction. Can any brother-student aid me 
in my quest for information as to the ancient lords of this 
town. 

ALf R^ED H. W. 

Hened-penny. — I am curious to know the meaning of 
this term, which I find in an ancient document descriptive 
of the rights and privileges of the lord of a manor in York- 
shire. If any kind friend will explain it I shall feel obliged, 

E. M. H. 

The Parish of Brandsburton, Yorkshire. — Will 
some correspondent kindly inform me when this parish was 
"enclosed,* and why ? 

YoRKSHI REMAN. 



* Edit., London, Murray, 1S60. 
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The Fitz-Eudo Family in Essex. — Can any of your 
readers, who are interested in the antiquities of Colchester, 
give me some information concerning the Ralph Fitz-Eudo, 
who was dapifer or steward to the Red King, in whose 
reign he held the castle of Colchester ? I know that he 
married Maud, a daughter of Grilbert de Gaunt, Earl of 
ICyme and Lindsey, and that he was a great favourite with 
his royal master ; but I want to ascertain where he came 
from, when he died, and something about his descendants, 
down to the end of the 13th century. Q. R. 

Robert Fitzharding.— I should be glad to know 
something more of this Bristol celebrity than I find in most 
topographical volumes. Qy. 

Stainsby, near Heath, Derbyshire. — Is there in 
any known record or chronicle, Saxon, Norman, or Eng- 
lish, any notice of a church or district chapelry in the above 
hamlet ? The manor, originally spelt Steinesbi, is named, 
I think, in the Domesday Book, and at the time that was 
compiled, it was a very extensive domain, including Hard- 
wick and other townships; and in 1^58 it was held by 
'William de Steynesby, and remained in his family until 
after 1330; soon after which the family of De Hardwick 
became possessed of it, and held it until the nineteenth 
year of Henry Vlll., when, through Elizabeth, co-heiress of 
John Hardwick, it passed to the Cavendish family. Long 
before that time, however, the Manor House, which stood 
in a commanding situation on the brow of a hill, ceased to 
be nsed as a family seat, (perhaps when the Hardwicks 
became possessed of it), and may either have been used for a 
time as a farm -house,* or at once demolished, and the 
materials nsed for the building or repairing of Hardwick 
Hall about a mile distant, just as, at a later time Hard- 
'wick (old) Hall was partly demolished to supply material 
for the building of Chats worth, the Palace of the 
Peak. Of Steynesby Hall there are now no vestiges left 
— a cottage and school room (parish^ stand on the site, 
bat are in no part, apparently, a relic of the old house. 
On the hill, a little below the site, are distinct traces of a 
fosse or ditch, and at a short distance somewhat above the 
site is a field called chapel field, and there is a local tradi- 
tion that a chapel once stood on it, although no remains 
'whatever of any such building are now to be seen ; and it 
is a curious circumstance, and strongly confirmatory of the 
above, hitherto unrecorded, tradition, that while the in- 
habitants of Hault Hucknall proper, whose church is 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, hold their annual festival 
on the Baptist's day ; those of Stainsby, which for centuries 
past has been only a hamlet in the pansh of Hucknall, hold 
theirs on St. Peter's day. Before the Reformation, pro- 
bably, St. Peter's chapel had disappeared, and yet the good 
folks of Stainsby still resolutely observe the day of their 
old patron saint. Is there any parallel case in England ? 
Stainsby Hall and St. Petei's chapel have left not a stone 
behind ; but stranger still would it be if the latter really 
existed, and departing, left no sign, no record of the fact. 

F. J. Leachman. 

Pensioners. — In the " Merry Wives of Windsor " 
(act ii. scene 2), Mrs. Quicklv, in speaking of Mrs. Ford to 
Falstaff, tells him ** There "has been earls, nay, which is 
more, pensioners (here], but, I warrant you, all is one with 
her." Who and what were these pensioners, whom 
Shakespeare seems to rank above an earl ? H. L. K. 

The Mottoes of Edward the Black Prince. — 
This Prince, as everybody knows, used two mottoes, '* Ich 
IDien *' and " Houmout." The former, signifyi|^g " I serve," 
is a simple expression indicating the illustnous bearer's 
position and sense of duty, and hju continued to be used by 
the Princes of Wales to this day. The Black Prince, by 
the way, does not seem to have attached much Importance 
to the fust of the above mottoes, not even making mention 
of it m his will, whereas he directs that the latter motto, 
^* Houmout •* — or, as it has sometimes been printed, ** Hou- 



mout '* — should be placed over each of the escutcheons on 
his tomb, as well those containing the ostrich feathers , as 
those containing his arms. What was the origin of the 
motto " Houmout," and has it been used by any of the 
Princes of Wales since the time of the Black Prince ? 

S. A. 



What was a Lychnoscope, and what was its Use? 
—In the ** Handbook of English EccUsiology,** published 
by the Ecclesiological Society, five theories have been pro- 
posed respecting it, viz. :— 

1. Which is the oldest — ^asserts lychnoscopes to be ex- 
terior confessionals. 

2. Which is Dr. Rock's— makes them openings for lepers 
to assist at mass. 

3. That they were used for watching the pasch-light. 

4. Which is supported by Mr. Paley in nis *« Manual of 
Gothic Architecture^^ that they were offertory windows. 

5. Which was put forth by a writer in the Ecclesiologist, 
Vol. v., 187 — represents them as symbolical of the wound in 
the Saviour's side. 

The subject has been mooted on various occasions, but 
never satisfactorily settled 

A writer in the Ecclesiologist observes : — " It w clear that 
in man^ churches there are exterior apertures which might 
conveniently have been used as confessionals, but could not 
conveniently have been used as anything else; that the 
whole or lower part of these was almost invariably blocked 
at a remote date, a point which has not received the notice 
it deserves ; and that tradition calls these confessionals." 

He continues : — " We proceed to observe, that it is cer- 
tain that there were exterior confessionals to some churches^ 
and that they were blocked by royal order, and at a remote 
date. The proof of this was given by E. J. Carlos, in a 
communication addressed by him to the GentlemarCs 
Magazine, for October, 1846. The passage quoted by him 
is contained in a letter of Bedvll to Cromwell, and is as 
follows : — ^ We think it best that the place where these 
friars have been wont to hear outward confession of all 
cojners at certain times of the year be walled up, and that 
use to be foredone for ever.* " This recommendation applies 
to monasteries, but as the same writer observes : — ** If an 
irregular practice of this kind existed in parochial churches, 
and there were places requiring to be Viralled up, it would 
be in the province of the ordinarv to order it to be done. 
It was not within the line of Bedyll's duty to notice such 
places, though the notoriety given to the .practice by the 
visitation of the monasteries would necessarily produce a 
similar order from the ordinary to close them where found 
in parish churches." 

To this the Ecclesiologist adds : — " It is hardly possible 
to imagine a difficulty and a solution fitting in more beau- 
tifully. If lychnoscopes were not confessional windows, 
what was their use ? but if confessional windows were not 
lychnoscopes, what has become of them ? The fact that 
blocked lychnoscopes do exist, proves that blocked con- 
fessionals would exist also. But they do not exist except 
they are lychnoscopes. This very fact of blocking ought to 
have excited more attention. Why should lychnoscopes 
have been so carefully blocked ? And the very manner in 
which it was often done, as at All Saints, Hartley, Kent, 
is just the way in which such an order would be obeyed : 
the thing was done anyhow, so it was done effectually. 
And the great crux of ecclesiologists, the buttress*lychno- 
scope at St. Mary, Ottery, is easily thus explained. The 
casual observer could scarcely have known that a confes- 
sional existed in that church, unless this provision had been 
made, and it is just these passers by, not the parishionen, 
for whom the provision was intended.'* 

But we are not told at what period these lychnoscopes, 
or confessionals, were blocked up. We have no proof that 
Bedyll's recommendation to Cromwell was adopted at the 
time. 

P.J- 
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ARMS OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 

(Vol. iii. 78, 104.) 

The arms of the Isle of Man : Gules, 3 legs armed ppr, 
conjoined in the fesse point at the upper part of the thighs, 
flexed in a triangle garnished and spurred or ; are preserved 
at the Heralds* College in rolls temp. Edw. I. and Rich. 11, 
In the oldest known maps the island is represented of a 
triangular form, and it may be from this that the idea of the 
three legs arose. I cannot find that the old heralds throw 
any light upon the subject. The arms of Sicily, also a 
triangular island, resemble the Manx arms very closely, but 
the legs are not armed, and where they join there is a 
human face. This device is probably in allusion to the 
name of Sicily, Trinacria^ and appears upon the ancient 
coins of that island. The arms of the Isle of Man, along 
with those of Stanley, Lathom, and Strange, were first used 
by James, second Duke of Athole, when he succeeded to 
the sovereignty of Man and the barony of Strange, upon 
the death of James, tenth Earl of Derby, without issue, his 
maternal great-grandmother being the Lady Amelia Sophia 
Stanley, only daughter of James, seventh Earl of Derby, 
and king in Man, and wife of John, first Marquis of Athole. 
John, third Duke of Athole, sold the sovereignty of the 
island to the British Government for 70,000/., reserving his 
landed interest on payment of 1 01/. 15X. \\d, annually, and 
rendering the ancient tenure of a flight of falcons to the 
kings and queens of England upon the days of ^ their 
coronation. A list of the ancient kings of Man will be 
found in "The Vale Royall of England,** by Daniel 
King, A.D. 1656, appended to which is « A Short Treatise 
of the Isle of Man." 

J. Paul Rylands. 

Devonshire Customs (Vol. iii. 78).— It was believed 
that if the custom of drinking to the apple-trees were 
neglected, the trees would bear no fruit that year, as appears 
from an account of the custom extracted from Hone's 
" Eveiy Day Book," and to be found in Mr. Hunt's 
«* Romances and Drolls of the West of England," pp. 386, 
387, and 388 ; in which latter work is a full account of the 
ceremony, together with the different days in which it was 
perfonned in sqme localities. 

J. P. Emslie. 

Irish Cannibalism (Vol. iii. 46, 80). — Henceforth 
Strabo should never more be quoted as an authority for the 
Irish having been cannibals, seeing that all the evidence he 
had on the point was mere hearsay gossip. It were well 
that what is said by Diodorus Siculus should be brought to 
light in a like way, as it is quite possible that he too may 
be nothing more than a gossip-monger. There be many 
baseless fabrics in the world, and nowhere do they more 
abound than among quotations reiterated a thousand and 
one times without an appeal to the original source ever 
being once dreamed of. There would seem, however, to be 
something a little more germane to the matter in the 
annexed extract taken from pp. 131, 132, of a somewhat 
rare book by the well-known Joseph Ritson« 

*' St. Jerome says that he himself], when a boy, in Gaul, 
saw the Scots, a British nation (i>. in present Ireland), eat 
human flesh, and that when thev found herds of swine, or 
other cattle, they use'd to cut off the buttocks of the herds- 
men and In-easts of. the women, which they esteem'd the 
onely daintys {Adversus lovinianum^ C. 6). 

" These Irish Scots, transported into the north of Britain, 
are say'd to have been anthropophagi, even in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, who punish^ them for it {Monas- 
ticon AnglicanufHj I., p. 72); nor was the race quite 



extinct for some centurys lateer. — ^Thus Andrew of Wyn- 
town, under the year 1339 : 

<* A karle, thai say*d, wes nere thare by 
That wald set settys comownaly 
Chyldyr and women for to sla, 
And swanys, that he mycht oure — ta. 
And ete tname all, that he eet mycht ; 
Crystyne Klek tyl name he nycht. 
That sary lyf contenwyd he, 
Qwhil wast but folk wes the cuntre." 

An Essay on Abstinence front Animal Food as a Moral 
Duty, 1802. 

F. E. I. S. 

Unpublished Letter of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(Vol. iii. 78i. — The bankruptcy of Henry Neale, Richard 
Down, William James, Alexander Foniyce, of Thread- 
needle-street, Bankers, is recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, for June, 1772, p. 296. In the London ChronicU^ 
June 30 to July 2, 1772, there is a memoir of a late 
famous banker, Mr. Fordyce, and in the same journal there 
is an advertisement from Henry Neale, William James, and 
Richard Down, signed June 30, 1772, viz.: '* Whereas it 
has been insinuated in the public papers and otherwise, that 
the Partners of Mr. Alexander Fordyce were concerned 
with him in Transactions in the Funds : we the undersigned 
hereby declare, that we were not privy to, assenting, or 
interested in any of the speculations whatsoever, and we 
have never departed in an instance from the true business of 
banking, or ever derived a shilling profit from anything bat 
interest and discount since the commencement of our part- 
nership.'' Signed by the above named. 

W. H. Overall. 

TiRLiNO AT THE PiN (Vol. iii. 4$, 56, 71).— I find that 
Wedgwood, like T. J., is of opinion that this phrase refers 
to a door-handle. 

** To trill upon the pin s= to rattle the latch of a door in 
order to give notice that some one is without.** — Dictionary 
of English Etymology, 2nd Edition, 

H. P. 

Alexandrian Codex (Vol. iii. 93). — This copy of the 
Old and New Testament is in the British Museum ; it is 
ascribed to the 5th century; and was presented by the Greek 
Patriarch to Charles I. in 1628. It has been printed in 
England, edited by Wolde and Baber, 1 786-1 821. It is the 
oldest copy extant ^ith the exception of one in the Vatican* 
which is assigned to the 4th or 5th century. 

R. E. Way. 

Claudii Ptolomei Cosmographia (Vol. iii. 79). — I 
have not seen these editions, but there is one very obvious 
solution of Mr. Ryland*s difficulty which I may venture to 
suggest. It is that the date mcccclxxxii. is really 
that of the engraved maps only, which have been afterwards 
added with a new colophon, to an* impression of the text 
printed during the lifetmie of Paul II. That, as we know, 
was a common practice, and in fact there are in most copies 
of this edition of 1482 additions both at the beginning and 
end which are not found in all, though they occur in, and 
properly belong to, later editions {See " Brunet *'). My 
theory, of course, involves the existence of a text prior to 
what is called the Edit. Princeps, but the Dedication here 
necessarily demands that. 

Alison. 

St. Mungo(Vo1. iii. 78, 95). — There is, strictly speaking, no 
history of this saint, though there are many accounts of him 
in old legends. He is said to have been a natural son of 
Eugenius III. of Scotland, by Thenan, daughter of Loth, 
King of the Picts. While pregnant, his mother escaped 
from her father*s court in a boat, from which she landed, 
after many dangers, at Culrossi on the northern shore of the 
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Forth, where her illustrious son was bom. Here, Wyntoun 
(•* Cronykil " Vc^. xil 1 192) informs us, lived St. Serf, 

'* And there he brought up Sanct Mungow, 
That syne was Bishop of Glasgow." 

St. Mnngo, or St. Kentigem, afterwards lived on the banks 
of the Molendinar, a small stream which runs past the pre- 
sent cathedral church of Glasgow. St. Columba visited nim 
here, and presented him with a pastoral staff of plain wood, 
which Fordun tells us was to be seen (c. 1400) preserved in 
a case inlaid with gold and pearl, in St. Wilfred's church, at 
R.ipon. At Glasgow also St Mungo died, 13th January, 
A.D. 605, at the age of 185 ! Alison. 

BuRNSiANA. — Some time ago a suggestion was made in 
Notes and Queries (4th S. viii 336 et passim) that the line 
in Boms's ** Address to a Haggis*' — 

<< Your pin would help to mend a miU," 
oaght to be— 

" YoMXpeen would help to turn a mill," 

and it was said that peen^mct was in the Aberdeen dia- 
lect. Such a word, however, as peen in this sense is, as far 
as we are aware, quite unknown, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that Burns here refers to the wooden pin used to 
fasten up the haggis. As was pointed out also, tne question 
of mend v. turn can be best settled by reference to the 
original MS. of the poet I have, however, been in the 
habit of saying turn mstead of mend, and I have just dis- 
covered an illustration which seems to make intelligible 
Bams's very doubtful meaning, and to suggest that turn is 
after all the right word. I find it in " Tottel's Miscellany,'* 
1557 (Aubcr's repr. p. 196) : — 

** But since the mill will nedes about. 
The pinne whereon the whele dothe go, 
I wyll assaye to strike it out. 
And so the myll to ouerthrow." 

Though this was written so long before the time of Bums, 
the mill was the same at both dates, and the '* whele " still 
turns upon a " pinne.** Are we to read " turn ** taen ? ^ 

Alison. 

St. Valentine's Day (Vol. iii p. 78).— St. Valentine*s 

I>ay is still observed at Eaton, Norfolk, by the school 

children going " Valentining *' and singing modem school 

songs. I cannot find out that it has been customary to sing 

appropriate ditties on that occasion. 

F. Weston, Vicar. 

The customs referred to by Mr. Perry were common twenty 
years ago ^and may be still) in the western counties of 
England ; the children, decked with the wreaths and true- 
lovers' knots presented to them, gaily adorned one of their 
number as their chief, and marched from house to house, 
singing:— 

** Good morrow to you, Valentine ! 

Curl your locks as I do mine ; 

Two before and three behind. 

Good morrow to you, Valentine ! ** 

With this they intermingled the cry ** To-morrow is come ! " 
and afterwards they made merry with their collections. In 
Oxfordshire, the rhjrme used was : — 

** Good morrow, Valentine I 
I be thine and thou be*st mine. 
So please give me a Valentine ! " 

And another : — 

" Good morrow, Valentine, 
God bless you ever ! 
If you'll be true to me, 
I'll be the like to thee; 
Old England for ever ! " 

These and many similar rhymes and customs for Valen- 
tine's Day will be found in Halliweirs " Popular Rhymes," 
I S49. See also Chambers's '' Book of Days." 

W. L. F. 



The Dukedom of Roussillon (Vol. iii. 69, 81).— In 
addition to the works cited by ** Heraldicus," as containing 
no mention of a <*Duc de Roussillon," may be placed 
" L'Histoire de France," par De Bonnechose, and the 
equally well-known histoire by Fleury. 

J. Perry. 

Grant to wear Hats at Court (Vol. iii. 92).— This 
grant is in my possession. The heiress of the Copingers of 
Buxhall married a Hill, in which family the property still re- 
mains. It is in good preservation. The '* Henry 8 " is in 
very black ink, the rest very pale. I send copy as written 
on the back of the panel to which the original is affixed. 
** To all manor our subjects." This word I suppose is a 
guess ; except this, the reading is easily made out with help 
of the crib. 

" Hennr 8. 

'* Henry by the grace of God King of England & 
of France Sc Lord of Ireland. To all manor our sub- 
jects as well of the spiritual pre-eminence and dignities 
as of the temporal auctority these our letters hearing or 
seeing, and to every of them greeting. Whereas we be 
credibly informed that our trusty and well-beloved Sub- 
ject Walter Copinger is so diseased in his head that with- 
out his great danger he cannot be conveniently discovered 
of the same. In consideration whereof we have by these 
presents Licens'd him to use & wear his Bonet upon his 
said head as well in our presence as elsewhere at'his liberty. 
Wherefore we will & command you and every of you to 
permit and suiier him so to do without any your challenge 
Disturbance or interruption to the contrary as ye and every 
of you tender our pleasure. 

*' Given under our Signet at our Manor of Greenwych 
the 24th day of October in the fourth year of our Reigne. 
(Seal.) «* Granted Anno. 1513." 

Henry Hill, 
Buxhall. Rector, Patron, and Lord of the Manor. 

Minster Church, Kent (Vol. iii. 78, 94).— I am not 
surprised to find that '* Rambler" could not discover the 
tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland in the diurch of Minster, in 
ThaneL In fact, no such tomb was ever there. The mis« 
take has arisen from there being two Minsters in Kent; one 
in Thanet, and the other in Sheppey. It is in the latter church 
where the tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland lies. Some in- 
teresting information about this church is contained in vol. 
vii. of the Archmologia Caniiana^ or Transactions of the 
Kent Aroheological Society. The following account of the 
tomb is from an unpublished manuscript :-« 

In the south wall of the south aisle of the nave is a noble 
monument of what is usually called a Knight Templar. The 
statue, which is as lar|?e as life, lies on an altar fixed in the 
wall, the front of which is adorned with nine Gothic niches, 
the middle one twice the size of the others, in which most 
probablv were paintings of saints. Above the statue is a 
nne arch, richly subdivided into seven smaller cinquefoiled 
arches, and over this arch was once a lofty pyramid, finished 
with a large finial, as plainly appears by what is still left, 
though the far greater part is demolished, and the finial 
stuck upon the piaster with which they have patched it up. 
The statue, which is one of the best we have ever seen, and 
fully equal in art to that of the Earl of Lancaster in the 
Abbey of Westminster, is particularly curious and interest- 
ing, exhibiting a general of the army of King Edward I., 
completely arraved for the field. What we have principally 
to regret is the loss of the lower part of the right arm, by 
which we remain in ignorance of what it held ; certainly not 
the banner, or some marks of the fingers would be stiU 
visible around the staff. At his feet, his legs being crossed, 
is a much smaller figure, representing his equerry, dressed 
very much like himself, holding in his right hand the bridle 
of his horse, the head of which is alongside of the l^s of the 
principal figare, and certainly is meant for a swimming horse, 
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as the waves carved in stone are plainly visible all round the 
lower part of the horse's head, which is also covered with 
the same sort of mail as the knight is clothed, in, excepting 
his nose, eyes, and ears. In the other hand this equerry or 
page holds the lower part of the banner staff. He wears a 
sword and dagger, and the face, but not the whole of the 
head, is hacked away. The statue of the knight very much 
differs in attitude from that usually seen. Though nxed to 
the slab, horizontally viewed, he is in a standing position, 
his legs gracefully crossed, and holding on his left arm and 
clenched hand a large and broad shield, by means of several 
straps buckled. The front of this shield is fixed to the slab 
and covers the greater part of the banner, which, as before 
said, is held at the lower end of the staff by his equerry. 
His head rests on a plain helmet, and bis body is clothed in 
mail. His face is bare and much mutilated, but from the 
remains shows fine features. Over the mail is a loose sur- 
coat, reaching below the knees and as high as the shoulders. 
This has much the remains of the original painting. The 
tradition concerning this effigy is that it represents Lord 
Shurland, who owned the whole of the bland— in his days 
greatly larger than at present, owing to the encroachments 
of the sea — except one farm, and that he was a most mighty 
man, and did mgst valiant feats of arms in Scotland for 
King Edward I. There is no doubt that i,t really represents 
Sir Robert de Shurland, who was Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and Constable of Dover Castle, and was one 
of those knighted by King Edward at the siege of Caerlave- 
rock, in Scotland. 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

[This letter supplements very considerably the particulars of the 
tomb of Sir R. de Shurland, as given in W. D.'s " Notes " {jtee p. 90 ) 
— Eo.] 



Royal Historical Society. — This society held its 
third meeting of the session in the Scottish Corporation 
Hall, Fleet-street, on Thursday evening, the 20th February ; 
John Dalziel, Esq., in the chair. The secretary laid on the 
table the third report of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts, and stated that the committee ap- 
pointed on the subject would endeavour to secure some of 
the more curious manuscripts mentioned in the report for 
early publication. On a vote by ballot, Messrs. Ackers and 
Nowell, and Dr. Heat on were elected ordinary members. 
The secretary reported that Mr. Charles Knight had ac- 
cepted the honorary membership conferred on him at the 
last meeting. The society then elected as an honorary 
member, Mr. Charles Roger, of Ottawa, author of the 
•< History of Canada," and other works. Mr. Roger, who 
was present, acknowledged the compliment, and said that 
on his return to the Dominion he would endeavour to make 
the society widely and advantageously known. Lieutenant- 
General Twemlow afterwarcb read a paper, entitled, 
"History and Ethnography," in which he traced the 
gradual exodus of nations from the eastern to the western 
world. The paper created considerable interest, and led to 
an animated discussion. The secretary then read a paper, 
entitled, " Memorials of Dr. John Old, the Reformer,* by 
William Watkins Old, Esq., of Monmouth, Fellow of the 
Society. This paper, which was characterized by remarkable 
research, was much commented on, and was handed to the 
historiographer to be included in the printed Transactions, 

Society of Biblical Archaeology.— A meeting of 
this society will be hel d on Tuesday next, the 4th inst., at 
7.30 p.m., when the following paper will be read :— •* On the 
Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia, translated 
from the Cuneiform Inscriptions," bv Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A. The following candidates will be balloted for: — 
Rev. Geo. Attwood, M.A., F.C.P.S., Framlingham ; Rev. 
J. Cnnninghem Geikie, D.D. ; John Hall Gladstone, Esq , 



Ph.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S.,&c. ; Col. Charles Seton Guthrie ; 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, Bolsover Castle ; Rt. Hon. Lord Claud 
Hamilton, M.P. ; John Holmes, Esq., Leeds ; Thomas 
Karslake, Esq. ; Charles J. Lacy Esq. ; Arthur Dyott 
Thomson, Esq.; Prof. Wright, LL.D., Cambridge. 



y. R. S. — Handel was a native of Halle, in Lower Saxon j. Ha 
died in London in 1759. 

H. F. — ^Thanks for your communication. 

^. T. {Heriford.) — Corbeil is a small town on the Seine, seventeeu 
miles south ot Parts. 

L. A . {Glasgow. y-'^\c<A9^% " Synopsis of the Peerage of England,** 
will give you the information you require. 

i?. //. S. (//eufings.) — The Norman dukes, prior to the Conquest, 
were (x) RoUo, or Robert, a-d. 912: (2) William I., a.d. 917; Cj) 
Richard I., A.D. 844 ; (4) Richard II., jld 998 ; (s) Robert If., 
A.D. 1028; (6) William the English Conqueror. 

T. T (C/a^/fam.y—Th e present Drury Lane Theatre is the third 
upon the same 'site, and was built in zSis, by Wyatt. 

S^ncer H. — In modem heraldry there are four kinds of helmets, 
viz., the helmet of the sovereign, the helmets of princes and nobles, 
the helmets of baron ets and knights, and the helmets of esquires and 
private eentlemen. The helmet is always placed upon the chief iA 
the shield. 

E. Af. D. — Sir Hans Sloane's museum and library were purchased in 
Z755, and formed the nucleus of the British Museum. 

A. Z. — The celebrated Banbury Peerage case was before the 
House of Lords from 1808 to 181 1, and resulted in the petitioner not 
establishing his claim to the earldom. 

y. R. {Chelsea.) — Piccadilly was so named after a place called 
Piccadilla Hall, built for the sale of ruffs (commonly called picca. 
dilloes) worn by the gallants in the reign of James I. 

y. R. B.—The title, marquess, appears to be of German origin, and 
is derived from the Governments ot Marches or frontier provinces. 
The first Englishman upon whom this dignity was conferred was 
Robert de Vere. Earl of Oxford, who was created by Richard II. 
Marquess of Dublin. 

H, Compi»H.—ChKr\e% IV., King of Spain, died in 18x9, having 
abdicated in 1808, in favour of his son, Ferdinand VII., whose elder 
daughter, Maria Isabella, ascended the dirone of Spain in 1833. 

L. R. — ^You must send a written application, to the Principal 
Librarian, stating profession and place of abode ; the letter must be 
accompanied by a written recommendation of a householder. 

D. H.^Th^ House of Commons possesses the power to expel 
members. The last time this power was used was in the year 1857. 

RambUr. — Arms, argents a-^esse embattled, |:u1es, belween, ia 
base, the ancient family arms of Abercromby, being a chevron in< 
dented, gules between three bears' heads erased, azure, and in chie^ 
issuing out of the embattlements of the fesse, a dexter arm embowed 
in armour, proper, garnished or, the cubit part of the arm encircled 
hy a wreath of laurel, and the hand grasping a French Rej^ublicaa 
military flag in bend sinister. Crest, a bee erect, proper. Sap- 
porters, two greyhounds, per fesse, argent and or, each plain collared 
with line reflexed over the back, gules, and chai^g^ on the shoulder 
with a thistle proper. 

T. R, {Reiguie.) — ^The Charter House was endowed by Thomas 
Sutton in x6ii. The greater part of die old building on the east side 
of Saint John Street, Smithfield, has been sold to the Merchant 
Taylors' Company. 

M. K. (St. John's Wood.)-— You will find all the information von 
require in " The Royal Guide to the London Charities," published 
at Z92, Piccadilly. 

//. Z..— The statue of William IV., near London Bridge, by Nixon, 
was erected in 1844. 

v- • 

NOTICES. 
Correspondents who 'reply to queries •would oblige by referring U 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents ore 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include aU 
previous replies. Thus a reply givtm to a query propound^ at page 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given at page ao^ tatd 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol. iii. 48, ao^ 3a). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arcluDolo^, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Commnnications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub* 
lishing Office, zi, Ave Maria-lane, £.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

AUDLEY END, ESSEX. 

The large and magnificent structure known as Audley End, 
the seat of Lord Braybrooke, stands in a finely-wooded park 
adjoining the quaint but picturesque village bearing that 
name, about a mile west from Saffron Walden, and between 
forty and fifty miles from London, by the Great Eastern 
Railway. The present mansion consists of only a small part 
of the original building, owing to the curtailments that have 
at various times been effected in it. When the house was 
first bnilt, it was considered one of the most splendid and 
capacious mansions in the country ; and at that time large, 
rather than comfortable or handsome houses, and magnitude, 
in preference to beauty or elegance, were in fashion. It 
was with some such sentiments as these, perhaps, that 
Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, who came into 
possession of the estate towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, "determined," as Walpole observes, "to have an 
immense pile of building," and vast sums were expended in 
the erection and embellishment of the structure. With this 
end in view, the earl is said to have sold an estate of 10,000/. 
a year, besides which he was largely assisted by his uncle, 
the Earl of Northampton. Five hundred pounds, it is said, 
were paid for a model of the building, which was procured 
from Italy; and we are told that in the construction of 
Audley End, the earl expended no less than 190,000/. Lord 
Braybrooke, iu his " History of Audley End," "in speaking 
of Uie original builder, says that, ** according to Horace 
Walpole, Bernard Jansen was the architect employed ; but 
after hazarding this assertion, he contrives to establish a 
stronger claim in behalf of John Thorpe, who built many of 
the houses of the nobility about that 4>eriod, and whose 
partiality- for what Walpole terms barbarous ornaments 
and balustrades, he specially notices ; adding that some of 
his vast bow-windows advanced outwards in a sharp angle, 
and thus actually describing a portion of the principal 
court of Audley End long since demolished." The noble 
author of the work referred to, adds that ** the house has 
always been supposed to have been commenced in 1603, and 
to ^ have occupied thirteen years before it was entirely 
finished ; and the date of 161 6 still remains upon one of the 
gateways." It is said that when the house was completed, 
King James was invited to see it. Having surveyed the 
structure with great astonishment, the earl asked his majesty 
how he liked it. "Very well," replied James; *»but 
troth, man,* he continued, sarcastically, *' it is too much for a 



Kine, but it may do for a Lord High Treasurer !" Thomas 
Lord Howard, it should be remarked, was much honoured 
by James I., and was advanced by him to the Earldom of 
Sunolk, and made Lord Chamberlain, and at the time above 
referred to was Lord High Treasurer of England. 

In ** Evelyn's Diary " we get some notion of the rM[al 
magnificence of the house soon after its completion. Evelyn 
thus records his visit : — " From Cambridge, on August 31, 
1654, we went to Audley End, and spent some time in seeing 
that goodly palace, built by Howard, Earl of Suffolk, once 
Lord Treasurer. It is a mixt fabric, 'twixt ancient and 
modem, and observable for its being completely finished ; 
and it is. one of the stateliest palaces of the kingdom. It 
consists of two courts ; the first very large, winged with 
cloisters. The front hath a double entrance; the hall is 
faire, but somewhat too small for so august a pile; the 
kitchen is very laree, as are the cellars, arched with stone 
very neate, and well disposed. These offices are ioyned, by 
a wing out of the way very handsomely. The gallery is the 
most cheerful, and, I think, one of the best in England, a 
faire dining-roome, and the rest of the lodgings answerable, 
with a pretty chapel. The gardens are not in order, though 
well enclosed ; it has also a bowling-alley, a^d a nobly walled, 
wooded, and watered park. The river glides before the 
palace, to which is an avenue of lime'trees ; but all this is 
much diminished by its being placed in an obscure bottom. 
For the rest, it is a perfectly uniform structure, and shows 
without like a diadem, by the decoration of the cupolas and 
other ornaments on the pavilions. Instead of railings and 
balusters, there is a bordure of capital letters, as was 
lately, also, in Suffbllce House."* Audley End at this time, 
we are told, consisted, besides the offices, of various ranges 
of buildings, which surrounded two spacious quadrangular 
courts. That to the westward was the largest, and was ap- 
proached through a grand entrance gateway, fianked by four 
round towers, whence the road up to the mansion was over a 
bridge across the lake, through a double avenue of limes. 
On the north and south sides of the principal quadrangle 
was a range of open cloisters formed by columns ot alabaster, 
over which the apartments were erected ; while on the eastern 
side, a noble fiignt of steps led up to the entrance*porches, 
conducting to the great hall, which formed the centre of the 
building. Passing through the hall, the inner court was 
entered ; this was surrounded by an arcade, over which were 
the principal apartments, and beyond this was the chapel, of 
which not a vestige is left. Of the inner court, only three 
sides are now standing, and these constitute the present 



mansion. 



In its perfect state the entire pile is stated to have ap- 
peared like a large college, with numerous turrets, cupolas, 
and pinnacles. ** The rooms were very large, inconvenient, 
and many of them unpleasant ; and to keep the whole in 
good repair required an immense fortune." In 1666, the 
mansion was disposed of to Charles II. for the sum of 
50,000/.. 'of which, however, only a portion was paid, 
20,000/. being lefl on mortgage. In 1670, the court was 
regularly established there ; and the queen veiy frequently 
resided in the house. According to Lord Braybrooke, - 
** Lord Suffolk and his successor, the fourth earl, seem to 
have resided at Chesterfield Park after the sale of Audley 
End, which was committed to the charge of one of the 
family, who held the office of housekeeper and keeper of 
the wardrobe, with a salary; and this arrangement con- 
tinued until 1 701, when the house and park were reconveyed 
to Henry, fifth Earl of Suffolk, upon condition of his re- 
linquishing all claim to the 20,000/. which had remained on 
mortgage from the year 1668 ; nor is it clear that any 
interest had been ever paid upon it." 

In 1 72 1, a great part of the building was pulled down, and 
the materials sold. The marble pillars of the chapel were 

* Now Northumberland House, in the Strand, the town resideaco 
ot the Duke of Northumberland, about to be demolished in order to 
msdce an approach to the Thames Embankment. • 
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purchased by Lord Onslow; and King William bought 
some pieces of tapestry, which he afterwards removed to 
Windsor Castle, for a sum of 4500/. Three sides of the 
western quadrangle, which formed the grand entrance to 
the house, were destroyed, says Mr. Walpole, "by the 
advice of that injudicious architect, Sir John Vanburgh, 
who designed the uncouth screen at the south end of the 
hall.'* Lord Effingham, who succeeded to the Earldom of 
Suffolk in 1742-3, disposed of the house and park, in 1747, 
to Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, for 10,000/., ** which 
sum included the timber, five hundred head of deer, a 
water-mill, and the right of presentation to the Mastership 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge." There was at this 
time, it seems, some idea of pulling the house entirely down, 
and disposing of the materials, or of converting the 
buildings into a silk manufactory, for which the spacious 
premises and mill, near at hand, appeared well adapted. 
Had the building remained many more years in the con- 
dition it was then, the probability is that the ** pulling 
down" would not have been required, for it is stated that 
*' the house was rapidly going to decay; the windows were 
without glass in many pkces, the furniture taken away, the 
cupola, in the centre, in danger of falling from every high 
wind, and the eastern wing, with its noble gallery, so 
unsafe, that Lady Portsmouth levellea it to the ground in 
1 749." This gallery was 226 feet in length, 32 feet in width, 
and 24 feet in height ; the walls were of wainscot, pro- 
fusely ornamented with carved work; upon the chimney- 
piece the *' Labours of Hercules" were represented, caiyed 
m oak ; and the stuccoed ceiling displayed the *< Loves of 
the Gods." 

The present entrance to the mansion from the road lead- 
ing to Saffron Walden is almost opposite the entrance to 
the village of Audley End, and comprises a gateway of 
noble proportions, having a large central arch, with a 
smaller one on either side. In the spandnls of the centre 
arch appears the date 1616, over which is a panel bearing 
this inscription : — 

JOAN. B. H. DS WALD. REST. ET. CRN. M.DCC.LXXXVI. 

The whole is surmounted by the crest of Lord Howard 
de Walden, namely, a lion standing on a cap of main- 
tenance. A semicircular carriage (five leads up to tJ^e 
house. The western, or grand entrance front of the 
building is ornamented with uniform projecting porches, 
each having seventeen marble columns at the angles. Some 
of these are white, with black bases and capitals; the 
others are df dark veined marble, with white bases and 
capitals. The balustrade of these and of the house is 
perforated, and variously ornamented ; and the summit is 
adorned with eight turrets, crowned with cupolas and 
several clustered ohimneys. All the windows are large, 
and square headed, with numerous stone mullions, and 
many of them project from the rooms. Attached to the 
west front are two leaden waterspouts, which were pro- 
bably placed there when the house was in the possession 
of the Crown, being thus inscribed : " I. R. 1686" (for 
James Rex), and " W. M. 1689" (for WiUiam and Mary). 
The doors of the principal entrance are extremdy massive, 
and are elaborately carved. In the upper portion of the 
front door are a series of figures emblematic of the Arts of 
Peace ; whilst in the corresponding part of the door, at the 
back of the house, is a figure typifying War, in a chariot 
drawn by wolves. This latter doorway originally led into 
the inner court, but now forms the communication with 
the arcade facing the garden. From the many stone 
coffins that have at different times been discovered there, 
it is believed that the garden was the site of the ancient 
monastery. 

The various apartments were furnished and decorated in 
a cpstly and elegant style by the late Lord Howard. The 
great hall, which lies to the right of the vestibule on enter- 
ing, still preserves part of its ancient character ; it is ninety 



feet in length, twenty-seven feet wide, and twenty-nine feet 
high. It is wainscoted, and lighted by five windows ; that 
in the centre having a large projecting bow, extending from 
the cornice to the floor. The walls are hung with portraits, 
among which are several of the Comwallis family, the an- 
cestors of Lord Braybrooke, the present noble owner. At 
the south end of the hall is a double flight of stone stain 
leading to the saloon, and also an open stone screen, the one 
alluded to above as being designed by Sir John Vanburgh; 
whilst at the opposite end is a magnificent oak screen, most 
elaborately carved, and ornamented with a great variety of 
grotesque figures, executed in bold relief. Over this screen 
is a minstrels' gallery. The fireplace is beautifully carved, 
and the ceiling, which is of plaster, is divided into numerous 
square compartments formed by the massive oaken beams, 
supported oy richly>carved brackets. Within each com- 
partment of the ceiling appears the crests and cognizances 
of the Howard family, worked in raised stucco and encircled 
by a border ; whilst suspended from the walls of the hall are 
many silken banners, producing altogether a very gay effect 
Passing up the stairs, we enter the saloon, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, the fish-room. This is a most magnifi- 
cent room, sixty feet in length, twenty-seven in width, and 
upwards of twenty-eight feet in height. The following de- 
scription of this apartment is given by Lord Braybrooke in 
his history of the mansion: — <<It was originally called the 
fish-room, after the dolphins and sea monsters represented 
in relief upon the ceihng, which is of stucco, and divided 
into thirty-two compartments with raised borders. From 
each angle of these compartments hang pendants of con- 
siderable dimensions, elaborately wrought, and producing a 
striking and singular effect. Tne fittings of the wall are of 
wood-work, painted in white and gold, and carved up twelve 
feet from the ground ; the cornice and fiieze being supported 
by pilasters placed at equal distances, the spaces between 
wh^ch are allotted to portraits, in whole length, of tke 
different persons connected with the history of Audley End, 
let into arches serving as frames, and the spandrils of which 
are filled with rich foliage. Upon the wall above the cor- 
nice, which has a bold projection, are quatre-feuilles, woriced 
in stucco, probably added after the room was finished, and 
not in character with the ceUing. The frieze is deep, and 
decoiated with lions' heads and a variety of other patterns, 
carved in wood. The pilasters are also surmounted by 
grotesque heads. The large western bow, to which we 
ascend by three steps, commands a fine view of the grounds, 
the river Cam, ana the ancient stables beyond ; they are of 
red brick, and are exceedingly picturesque, embowered as 
they are in antique trees. The chimneypiece is completely 
in keeping with the rest of the apartment, and though not 
dissimilar to those already described, greatly surpasses them 
in the beauty of the carved work and the brilliancy of the 
gilding. In the centre are emblazoned the arms of Thomas, 
Earl of Suffolk, impaling Knivett and his quarteiings, and 
encircled by the garter. The female figures and ancient 
heads on each side, as well as the arms and crests of Lord 
Howard de Walden and his two wives, were painted by 
Rebecca." On one of the panels on the west side there 
is the following inscription : — 

"Henry vrii. a.d. 1539, granted the Monastery 
OF Walden, on the Site of v^hich this House 
NOW stands, to Lord Chancellor Audeley. 
Elizabeth, a.d. 1597, by special writ, sum- 
moned TO Parliament Thomas, Lord Howard 
DE Walden, in the next Reign created Earl 
OF Suffolk. He built this house a.d. 1616. 
After many reductions, it descended a.d. 1762, 
TO Sir John Griffin Griffin, K.B., confirmed 
Lord Howard de Walden, Geo. iil a.d. 1784. 
He, among other Additions and Alterations, 
Refitted (the ceiling excepted) this Saloon, 
TO commemorate the noble Families through 
whom, with gratitude, he holds these Pos« 
sessions, " 
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Amongst the portraits in the saloon, those which will 
perhaps be viewed with the greatest interest are those of 
Lord Chancellor Audley (ailer Holbein), and of his daughter 
and heiress, Margaret, the second wife of Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk (after Lucas de Heere). These portraits, together 
with manv others that adorn the waUs, were copied from the 
originals by Zeeman. 

The suite of rooms in connection with the saloon are fine, 
and contain some good ceilings and fireplaces. In the ante- 
room are some curious old portraits, amongst which is a 
half-length of Lord Chancellor Audley, presumed to be by 
Holbein ; Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland (full- 
length), resting on an anchor, by Van Dyck ; a small head of 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk,' supposed to be by Mytens ; and 
also a portrait of Sir Bedjaroin Rudger, by the same master. 
In the dining-room is a valuable fuU-iength portrait of 
George II., by Pine, the only original likeness of this 
monarch. The state bedroom is fitted up in a very sump- 
tuous and elegant style, with blue silk bed furniture, 
ornamented with gold lace, &c. The library, though not 
large, contains a collection of choice standard books. In 
the little library are portraits of the late Lord Howard and 
his two wives, by West. Over the cloisters is a long 
gallery full of pictures of the Comwallis family, together 
with a fine collection of stuffed birds. The chapel was 
built by the late Lord Howard, and occupies the north-west 
comer of the house. It comprises a nave, side aisles, and 
transepts, and is fitted up with flustered columns, pointed 
arches, and fan-groined tracery. The windows are filled 
with painted glass. 

In one of the rooms a very interesting relic is preserved. 
It is a narrow-backed chair, with wide encircling arms, and 
formerly belonged to one of our greatest poets. A brass 
plate inserted in the back sets forth its history in these 
words : — ** This chair, once the property of Alexander Pope, 
was given as a keepsake to the nurse who attended him in 
his illness ; from her descendants it was obtained by the 
Rev. Thomas Ashley, curate of the parish of Binfield, and 
kindly presented by him to Lord Braybrooke, in 1844, 
nearly a centuiy after tHe poet's decease.*' In the centre 
of the back of the chair is an oval medaUion, carved with a 
figare of Venus, holding in her right hand a dart, and in her 
left hand a burning heart. 

Whether the magnificent 'seat of Audley End is regarded 
in relation to its present splendour or to the haunting associa- 
tions of its earlier possessors, it holds a foremost rank 
amongst the baronial halls of England. History tells us 
that the manor of Walden was originally granted to Geoffrey 
de MandeviUe, Earl of Essex, a celebrated follower of 
William the Conqueror, and that after many mutations it 
agam reverted to the Crown, where it remained till the 
dissolution of religious houses. At that period Henry VIII. 
granted it, together with the recently dissolved Abbey of 
Walden, and the greatest part of the advowsons and estates 
belonging to that foundation, to Sir Thomas Audley, who 
had succeeded the illustrious Sir Thomas More as Keeper 
of the Great Seal, and who was himself the principal instru- 
ment in the king's hands in bringing about the " dissolution.'' 
Fron^ that time the whole estate, of which the clever and 
crafty Chancellor had become the possessor, was called 
Audley End. In alluding to Audley's conduct as Speaker of 
the Long Parliament, which effected the dissolution of all 
the religious houses whose revenues did not annually exceed 
200/., and his subsequent elevation to the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, Lord Braybrooke, in his volume already quoted from, 
tells us that, " In the exercise of his new functions Audley 
poved as subser\'ient to the wishes of his royal master as he 
nad shown himself. upon all former occasions; and having, 
while speaker, gratified the king, as well as the people, by 
passing six bills to restrain the power of the clergy, and 
greatly forwarded the measure of dissolving the lesser 
religious establishments, he now undertook the arduous task 
of Qbtaining the surrender of the more wealthy foundations ; 



and in this enterprise his endeavours were shortly crowned 
with complete success ; and before the expiration of two 
years the king found himself in possession of all the remain- 
ing monastic establishments, producing, with those already 
dissolved, an annual income, according to Hume, of 142,9x4/." 
Besides the broad lands of Walden which were granted to 
Sir Thomas Audley, he is said to have revelled in the church 
spoliation he had ensured his master, having grants of the 
abbey lands of Colchester, Tijtey, Aldgate, and other places ; 
and he was also created Baron Audley of Walden, and 
installed a Knight of the Garter. Lord Audley died in 
1544, and was buried in the church of Saffron Walden. He 
left at his decease two daughters, of whom the eldest (Mar- 
garet), through the death of her sister two years afterwards, 
became sole heiress. This lady was twice married, first, at 
the early age of fourteen, to Lord Henry Dudley, younger 
brother to the husband of Lady Jane Gtef, Lord Henry 
was subsequently arraigned for mgh treason and cast for 
death ; but was pardoned by Queen Mary, and had his pro- 
perty restored to him. In 1557 he was killed at the battle 
of St. Quintin, and his widow in the same year became the 
second wife of Thomas Howard, fourth Duke of Norfolk. 
She, however, died herself, at the early age of twenty-three. 
The subsequent ill-iudged project entertained by the Duke 
of Norfolk of fomung a matrimonial alliance with Mary 
Queen of Scots, as every reader of English history knows, 
cost him his life; he was beheaded for high treason on 
Tower Hill, in June, 1572. The issue of his marriage with 
Margaret Audley were two sons, of whom the elder, Lord 
Thomas Howard, was restored in blood by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1583. In early life he had embraced the military 
service, but after abandoning it he passed most of his time 
at court, where he sought every opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with the Queen, and, we are told, so far succeeded, 
that Elizabeth, ** in consideration of his noble birth," and 
in reward for the services which he had rendered to ^s 
country, summoned him to Parliament as Baron Howard de 
Walden.* The success that had attended the court life of 
Lord Howard, during the reign of Elizabeth, seems to have 
continued during that of her successor, James I. He held 
many high and lucrative offices, which afforded him more 
ample means of displaying his magnificence than were enjoyed 
by his ancestors, and from the lavishness of his outlay in 
building the mansion of Audley End, he seems to have 
eclipsed them all in his extravagance. By King James, 
Lord Howard was advanced to the Earldom of Suffolk, and 
made Lord Chamberlain, and afterwards Lord High 
Treasurer of England. Four years later his fall became 
almost as rapid as his rise had been ; he was charged with 
embezzling the public moneys, deprived of his staff of office, 
and committed for a short period to the Tower, together 
with his countess. To her rapacious and covetous mind 
the ground afforded for this painful accusation has been 
principally ascribed. He died 1626, leaving a large family. 
He was succeeded in the title and estates by his eldest son 
Theophilus, whose son and successor, James, third Earl of 
Suffolki sold the mansion of Audley End to Charles II., 
about the year 1668. 

From this period we have endeavoured to trace the 
ownership of Audley End in our description of the build- 
ing, down to the time when Lady Portsmouth was in - 
possession of it. On the death of tWs lady, without issue, 
the barony of Howard de Walden, which had fallen into 
abeyance, was terminated in favour of the son of her sister 
Ann (wife of William Whitwell, Esq.), and this gentleman 
acquired at the same time the inheritance of his aunt and 
his mother. As this Lord Howard had no children, ** in 
consideration that his mother was sprung, through her ma- 
ternal grandmother, from the ancient and historic stock of 
Neville," he successfully used his influence to procure for 



* To this nobleman's vigilance the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot ha« been mainly attributed.— KiVfe " Burke' 9 Pter^ft," 
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himself another barony, that of Braybrooke, with a re- 
mainder to his relative, Richard Neville, whose father, 
Richard Aldworth, Esq., maternally descended from the 
house of Neville, had assumed its name. On the death 
of Lord Howard, in 1797, the above Richard Neville suc- 
ceeded to his kinsman's title, as second Lord Braybrooke, 
and to the park and seat of Audley End. He married 
Catherine, daughter of the Right' Hon. George Gren- 
ville, herself maternally descended from Theophilus, second 
Earl of Suffolk, whom we have already alluded to as one of 
the former owners of this seat. By this lady he had issue 
Richard, third Lord Braybrooke, father of the present noble 
owner, and who was the author of the very elegantly- 
written volume above mentioned, to which we are indebted 
for manv of the quotations in this notice of the grand and 
venerable mansion of Audley End. 

W.D. 



CHURCHES IN KENT. 

Davington Church and Priory.— Originally, Daying- 
ton church consisted of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
two western towers, a chancel, and at the east end of the 
present building a distinct church, but under one roof; a 
parapet wall, nine feet high, forming the division between 
them. In the east wall of the church are three long lancets 
and a trefoil opening over them, all modern. Prior to 1845, 
an ugly threenght wooden-framed window was in this wall y 
the upper portion of walling was built on the ancient parapet. 
This curious wall was of Early English date, and had two 
pointed doorways in it. A similar doorway in the east wall 
of the north aisle still remains, and is used as an entrance into 
a modem vestry. Two Norman pillars and portions of the 
arches remained on the exterior 01 the parapet wall, showing 
that the church had extended farther to the eastward, but to 
what extent is uncertain. The present church has been called 
the nuns' church, and the destroyed portion that of the 
parishioners, by good archaeologists ; and the case of the 
Priory church of Marrick, in Yorkshire, is cited as supporting 
that theory, because it was erected about the same time and 
belonged to the same order, namely, the Benedictines. With 
this I disagree entirely. The main entrance to Davington 
church was from a pubuc road, now disused, which ran close 
to the west end of tne building, and it seems in the highest 
degree improbable that the parishioners would enter that 
way, and after walking the entire length of the present church, 
gain admittance to the parish church by either of the three 
small doors, for no other way was possible ; while, on the 
other hand, al Marrick the entrance was not by small doors, 
but by a large doorway of the same size as the western 
entrance which connected the two churches. As well as this. 
a north door exists, so that one need not necessarily go through 
the nuns* choir at all. From the seclusion of the destroyed 
church at Davington, I think it was more likely the nuns'. 
not the parishioners'. Four Norman arches, resting on 
plain square pillars, connect the nave and north aisle ; the 
five aisle windows are lancets ; the clerestory windows on 
both sides, four in number, are semicircular and quite plain ; 
three in the south wall are stopped up. The south aisle is 
only half the length of the other ; there are only two arches 
on this side, one under the tower, tlie other is filled by the 
organ. Mr. Willement, in his " History of Davington," 
gives his opinion that these arches extended farther eastwards, 
and says that traces of them exist on the wall ; but if arches 
were ever there the wall was not at the time, and consequently 
could not possibly bear any such traces ; nor is it at all likely 
there were other arches, from the fact that a Norman door 
is in existence at the point where the arches terminate 
Another history, published in 1852, at Faversham, I believe 
by the same author, contains a remark that these traces were 



probably the remains of another door. The east end of the 
north aisle has a saint's niche, with a trefoiled head, and a 
piscina below ; a statue of St. Mary Magdalene, the patron 
saintt was probably in the niche formerly. The west end of 
the nave has a most beautiful Norman door ; three pretty 
windows of the same style are over it, and two smaller ones 
higher up. At the west end of the north aisle was a tower, 
now destroyed except the lower walls ; the remaining tower 
is lit by round-headed windows, and has a pointed roof with 
ornamental tiles ; it contains three good bells ; until lately 
it only had one, which was nearly iiseless from bad usage ; 
it bore this inscription : — 

4^t8 pro l^obts. ii^ancte Qsulc— ^anctt Colianmt. 

In the north wall is a recessed tomb, with a hood. A 
solid stone coffin, containing the skeleton of a young 
woman, was taken from it some years ago ; she probablv 
built this aisle. Portions of tombstones, once inlaid witn 
brass, and other slabs, have been found in the church. 
Only one entire slab remains, which has a few words in 
uncial letters cut on it. A handsome stone coffin-lid, with 
a pretty cross cut on it, has also been fotmd. The prioiy 
buildings were all on the south side of the church ; the re- 
maining portion consists of the west side of the cloister, 
and a part of the south side, with a chestnut ceiling ; and 
what Mr. Willement thought was a portion of the great 
hall, with its large door, and the private apartments of the 
prioress, these covered the whole of the. west front. Four 
of the ^ gables remain on this side, and opposite the 
southern part of them is a pointed archway in the remain- 
ing precinct wall. In the portion of the south cloister is a 
large trefoil-headed lavatory (a part of its leaden pipe was 
found some years ago) ; this lavatory is 7 ft. 3 in. across, 
and 8 ft. 9 in. high ; a space of walling 5 ft. wide divides it 
from a Norman doorway 4 ft. 6 in. across, and 6 ft. 9 in. 
high, which led into the refectory. The refectoiy stood 
until the year 1781 ; it had a gallery in it, and an old organ. 
Nothing more is known of it beyond the fact that it had a 
high os^Len roof, and the floor was paved with tiles. A 
porch to the house has been built partly of some andent 
carved wood, originally on the front of a sizteenth-Krentuiy 
house in Court-street, Faversham. It has been supposed 
that the Priory church was erected before the monastic 
buildings, from the fact that the latter covered up the 
clerestory windows, and some of those in the tower ; but 
great alterations were made temp, Edward I., and that 
would account for covering up these windows. I have no 
doubt the church and prioiy were built in 1153. The 
founder was, no doubt, Fulk de Newnham ; although Mr. 
Willement said there wlis no proof of this, yet, curiously 
enough, he prints in the appendix of his history a MS. 
which was in the Surrenden Library, and copied out of the 
<*Leeger of Devinton," which appears to be a list of 
benefactors. In this occurs the entry, "Fulcho de New- 
ingham : fundator noster^^ 

Preston Church and Chapel.— Preston church con- 
sisted of a nave and chancel, with a tower on the south 
side. This was an Earl3rEnglish building ; a south aisle, in 
the Early Decorated style, was added, and during the last 
few years a north aisle has been built. The south aisle was 
formerly a private chantry ; it is now connected with the 
nave by three arches, resting on cylindrical pillars, with a 
moulded abacus ; this work is modem. Until the year 
1853, the chapel was blocked up by the old outer wall of the 
church, which was allowed to remain when the chapel was 
constructed, except where it had been knocked away, and 
one wide arch made in the wall. The position of the altar 
in this aisle is marked by a piscina in the south wall. A 
corbel remains in the east wall, which most likely sup- 
ported a statue ; it is of Decorated date, and is very well 
carved, the design being apparently intended for seaweed. 
A recessed tomb, with a hood, which was in the north 
wall of the nave, at the east end, has been moved to a cor- 
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responding position in the north aisle. The western door 
of the nave, and a three-light window over it, are Per- 
pendicular ; the jambs and arch of ati Early Decorated 
window, much larger than the present one, may be traced 
inside the wall. Just within the western door, on the old 
wall, are some traces of ancient wall-painting, what re- 
mains are some panelling in double lines and conventional 
birds, all coloured red. The basement of the tower is 
used as a vestry ; outside the door on the east side is a 
piscina. A square-headed door remains inside, which com- 
municated with the rood loft. In the east wall, close to this 
door, is a small stone aperture, which once was open to the 
churchyard. The windows in the sides of the chancel are 
lancets, with round pilasters ; one Decorated window is on 
the south side at the west end. The great east window is new, 
and spoils the chancel. In the north wall are a piscina and 
sedilia, with a diapered back, once coloured. This is very 
beautiful work, but a bungler has tried to copy some of the 
old work in the sedilia, to replace missing portions, and 
failed miserably. There are two recessed tombs with hoods 
in the north wall, and on the floor brasses to WDliam 
Mareys, d, 1459, and Valentine Baret, d, 1440, both in 
armour of the period ; the former had a shield on it, with 
the arms of Mareys, and the latter one with Baret in pale 
with Atte-Lese. Two other brasses were once in this 
chancel, viz., Emmola Lee, d. 1440 ; and Richard Boome, 
d, 1473. During the last few years this church has been 
greatly altered ; besides the addition of a north aisle, already 
mentioned, a south porch has been built up against what 
was a stopped-up Decorated ' door. The tower, which 
once had a spire, was a low structure ; it has been built 
higher, and a pretty broach spire added. A very curious 
thing, which is, I believe, universally condemned by ecclesi- 
ologists, has been done to the chancel. The plaster on the 
interior has been taken off and the flint exposed ; the effect 
of this, looking from the west end of the church, is good ; 
but on the whole I consider it a mistake. In pulling down 
the old north wall of the nave, the remains of some curious 
ancient windows were found. They were about a foot wide, 
and were covered by twd large tUes forming a triangular 
head ; some apparently Saxon moulding and also some 
hatched moulding. These and other fragments are pre- 
served in the vestry. At the time of these alterations the 
lower part of two stone statues were found, both well 
carved ; one of St. Katherine standing on wheels is exqui- 
sitely worked. The chapel was attached to the east part of 
the. vicarage, and was, I presume. Perpendicular. In the 
top of the east window were two shields, with the arms of 
Archbishop Arundel and the family of Drelonde. There 
were also the figures of St. Anthony and his pig, and St. 
Katherine. , Under the latter was one of the vicars of 
Preston, in a purple cope, kneeling ; from his mouth was a 
lable, with these words addressed to the patron saint of the 
church i—Birgo fStatljatina peccantibus rata icnigna. Un- 
derneath the vicar was, I3us Sojjtts ^turreg Ficarius He 
^rtst0n. There are three bells m the tower ; two, dated 
1725, have the names of the maker and churchwardens on 
them, and the other, dated 1575, has 2^U£ <Sr®B on 
it. On the north side of the chancel is an elaborate seven- 
teenth-century monument to the Boyle family. 

G. B. 



Merlin and His CAVE.-«The following account of 
Merlin and his cave is taken from Sir John Harrington's 
" Orlando Furioso " ; 

" I know many think it a mere fable that which is 
"written of Merlin's birth, life, and chiefly of his death. I 
believe not that he was gotten by an Incubus, yet the 
possibility of it might be proved by discourse. But con- 
cerning his life, that there was such a man, a great coun- 
sellor to K. Arthur I hold it certain ; that he had a castle 
in WUis called Merlinshury (now Marlborow), is very 
likely, the old ruins whereof are yet seen in our highway 



from Bath to London, and the great stones that lie scattered 
about the place have given occasion to some to believe 
his great skill in magic ; as like^*ise Stenage on Salisbury 
Plainer which ignorant people say he brought out of 
Ireland. Some will have it he is buried in Cornwall, 
others in Wales. As for his being exceedingly in Love with 
the Lady of the Lake (and to brag of his cunning), showing 
her one among other devises of his, a Tombe he had made 
sufficient to hold him and his Wife, and without a Charm 
which being pronounced in order as he shew'd her, the 
Tombe would close and never a'gnin be opened, she flatly 
hating him, and growing on a sudden very gamesome, 
shew'd him some extraordinary kindness, and in the end for 
want of better pastime, wou'd needs perswade him to prove 
it wou'd hold them both, he suspecting nothing less than 
her malicious purpose, went simply in, and strait she shut 
him in with the cover, and bound it so fast with the 
Charms, that it will never more be loosed. These are 
taken from a Action in K. Arthur's Book." 

Another Account of Merlin.— Merlin lived in the 
reign of Vortigem, and by his means was begot the famous 
King Arthur, a just and brave prince ; but whose great 
qualities were eclipsed by his uxoriousness for his ' ' Queen 
Guiniver,'* so called, as Geoffrey of Monmouth informs us, 
from her inordinate love of guineas. 

Chaucer, in his '• Wife 0/ Bath," gives a remarkable 
instance of this queen's predominant love of power. In 
order to satisfy this passion, she made use of our Merlin, 
whose arts and enchantments well seconded her influence 
over her husband, and paved the way to his future con- 
finement. The first service by which he recommended him- 
self to her Majesty was by his fountain, that changed love 
into hatred, and hatred into love, so celebrated in the great 
poet Ariosto. He gave her a large provision of these waters, 
which she took care to make the kmg drink of upon proper 
occasions : so that in a little while he was observed to hate 
all those he had loved, and love all those he had hated. The 
consequence of which was, that he had not one fnend left : 
those whom he loved now hating him still for his having 
hated them once, so that he became the helpless slave of 
his wife and minister. 

** We have no authentick account of the birth and family of 
Merlin, only that being bom a Welshman it is supposed he 
was a gentleman ; but of his great skill in magic history he 
gives us many examples, and that he had inferior sprites at ' 
his command appears from Spenser." 

•* From which it is plain, that his art was of the black 
malignant kind, and employed only in wicked purposes ; 
and that the sprites made use of by him were only of the 
inferior sort, but none of them geniuses to execute good 
designs. He was likewise a great dealer in brass, and pro- 
posed makin? a wall of b?ass for the peace and security of 
the nation ; but though such immense sums were raised 
upon the people under this pretence, yet it was always doing 
and never done." 

I have taken both these accounts from the Gentleman* s 
Magazine, for 1735. 

The South Sea Company.— In the years 1734*35 
the great South Sea Bubble burst, and thousands 
of persons were ruined. Public feeling ran veiy high, 
and the Ministers of the Crown — the Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Walpole, among the number — ^were denounced 
as participators in, and even instigators of, the fraud 
practised on the public. So powerful was the feeling 
at the time, that an Act of Parliament was passed, in which 

one of the parties implicated, a certiiin J A (full 

name not given), was denounced as one ** guilty of the most 
dangerous and infamous corruptions ;*' and in respect to 
that gentleman the following advertisement was inserted in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, for August, 173S : — 

"Whereas, by an Act of the Seventh Year of his late 
Majesty King George the Fu-st, Chapter the 28th, entitulcd 
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'An Act for raising money upon the Estates 
Sub-Governor, Deputy Governor, Directors, &c., 



of the 

of the 

South Sea Company, &c.,' it is amongst things therein 

declared : * That J A , Esq., late Chancellor and 

Under Tresurer of the Exchequer, and one of the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury, and a Member of the 
House of Commons, in breach of the Great Trusts in him 
reposed, and with a view to his own exorbitant Profit, 
had combined with the Directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany in their pernicious Practices, and had been guilty of 
the most dangerous and infamous corruptions, to the 
Detriment of Great Numbers of his Majesty's Subjects, and to 
the manifest Prejudice of the Public CrecUt, and of the Trade 
of the Kingdom," &c. So far the Act of Parliament. 
Following which the advertiser observes : — " And whereas 

the said J A , not repenting himself of his execrable 

Wickedness, nor making atonement for his infamous cor- 
ruption, continues to insult a plundered nation, by erecting 
Palaces and extending Parks, with a Profusion of Expense, 
manifesting most prodigious Rapine. And whereas, not 
ashamed of his most fraudulent, corrupt, and ruinous Trans- 
actions in the fatal South Sea Year, he endeavours, with a 
Profligacy equal to his Corruption, to throw all the Guilt and 
mischief of that whole affair on a Person noways concerned 
therein, by imputing a Proceeding called the * Bank Contract' 
to the Contrivance of that Person, though it appears that 
he himself projected, solicited, advised, importuned, and 
prayed for tne making of that Contract : This is therefore 
to warn all his Majesty's good Subjects not to believe a Word 
or Syllable which comes from a Man, declared by Act of 
Parliament to have been guilty of the most dangerous and 
infamous corruption. And this is likewise to desire all 
Judges, Justices, Constables, Beadles, Bailiffs, Hangmen, &c. 

that if the said jf A persists in the Repetition of his 

Enormous Crimes, that they do apprehend him, wherever they 
find him, in order to bring him to condign Punishment." 

The following is another advertisement on the same 
subject :— ^ 

"Whereas it is asserted in a late Pamphlet, intitled 
* Some Considerations Concerning the Public Funds, &c.,' 
that a certain hon. gentleman was never at any other Meeting 
of the Directors of the Bank, and the South Sea Company, 
than that on the 19th September, 1720, and that he never 
drew up any other Writing between Them than that imperfect 
Draft, which is published in the said Considerations ; and 
whereas it hath oeen since proved, without Contradiction, 
that he was at another Meeting of the said Directors, on the 
23rd of the same Month, and then drew up another Paper, 
containing a full and perfect Contract between them (the 
Original of which, in his own Handwriting, is still in Being), 
this is to desire all Persons to take "Notice of it, and not to 
give any Credit to the Asseverations of the said gentleman for 
the future, till he hath fully and clearly purged himself from 
this Charge." 

Our innocent ancestors had evidently no law against libel. 

Shagrit. 

Somersetshire Relics. — A paper upon this subject, by 
Mr. J. R. Planchtf, is contained in the Journal of the 
Archaeological Association, vol. 12. CoUinson, the county 
historian, under the head of " Celtic Antiquities," mentions 
Hautrille's Coit, a large stone belonging to an ancient 
cromlech (" Hist, of Somersetshire," vol. ii. p. 432), stand- 
ing formerly in an enclosure, north-east from the church, 
and forming part ''of the remains of 4 assemblages of 
ponderous stones, forming 2 circles, an oblong and ellipsis. 
The. first, a large circle, part of which is crossed by an old 
hedge row, is westward from the other parts, and is 3CX) ft. 
in diameter, composed of 14 large stones, some fallen and 
flat upon the ground ; the second circle eastward is 84 ft. in 
diameter, and consists of 8 stones. The oblong consisting 
of 5 stones, stands between the 2 circles, inclining to the 



south. At the south-east extremity of all in the ellipsis 40 
ft. long, are 7 stones ; one placed centrically.'out of the line 
of arrangement. The stones of the second circle, the inner 
one, are the largest, one of those on the west side 9 ft. high, 
and 22 ft. in circumference. ITie place has derived its name 
from the erection, as it is called Stanton, from Stean, a 
stone, and 7b«, a town, and from its ancient lords, Stanton 
Drew, whence the proverbial rhyme : * Stanton Drew ; a 
mile from Pensford, and another from Chew.'" The circles 
were described by the late Sir R. C. Hoare, with a plan, in 
his work in folio, upon Wiltshire, and in the *' Archaeologia," 
vol. xxv. by the Rev. F. B. Deane, who described the circles 
as a Dracontium or serpent'temple. During a recent visit I 
saw these circles as aescribed by Hoare, and near the 
church, two large stones standing, included in his plan, 
formerly the cove, I believe, when the third stone was stand- 
ing. See Gentleman's Magazine^ 1753, vol. 99; part 2, 
p. 761, for the plan. Sir R. C. Hoare believed it to have 
been a Druidical temple, older than Stonehengc. The 
dimensions of the circles, &c., were accurately mentioned in 
his plan. He described also a barrow at Stoney Littleton, 
in the ** Archaeologia," vol. 19, p. 43, and in vol. 21, some 
antiquities at Hamden Hill ; Fairy's Foot, near Batcombe 
church, a similar relic, was described in the GentUnuuis 
Magazine^ 1789. " Archaeologia," vol. xiv. p. 90, contains a 
description of antiquities found in 1800, at Polden Hill, near 
Bridgewater, bronze articles, house furniture, &c. In 1794, 
several rings or tongues, were found on the Quantock Hills. 
At Norton Fitzwarren, two and-a-half miles north-west from 
Taunton, is an ancient earthwork, and supposed British 
encampment. There is one at Worle Hill, north of Weston- 
super-Mare, where numerous skeletons and remains of the 
hos longifrons have been discovered. Hamden Hill is a 
Roman encampment, where coins have been found. At 
Combe St. Nicholas is a Roman villa, where two tesselated 
pavements were discovered, A.D. I77S» to the memory of a 
Gloucester senator, thus recorded, "Dec. Colonise Glev. 
vixit An. Lxxxvi. Decurioni Coloniae Glevensis. Vixit 
annos octoginta rex." "Archaeologia," vol. x. p. 325, contains 
an account of Bath relics, by Sir H. C. Englefield, Bart. 
Moulds of illegal coiners were found in 1801. At Coombe 
Down, 1852, ancient sepulchral remains were found, early 
interments. Mr. Planchc states that Somersetshire churches 
are notable for the absence of aisles, the frequent presence 
of transepts, octagonal form of lowers, and abimdance of 
cruciform specimens. He mentions St. Mary's, Bridgewater, 
as large and handsome ; St. Cuthbert's, at Wells, notable 
for its tower, the finest in Somersetshire. Martock church, 
for its nave. In Stoke Hamdon church are "specimens of 
all the principal terar of our national architecture, of which 
the two earlier dates supply good and typical examples." 
Montacute church contains much early work; windows 
geometrical. Near It is a fine Elizabethan mansion, and 
remains of a priory. Brimpton church has a stone rood 
screen, with monuments of the Sydenliam family. Yeo%'il 
church is "thoroughly harmonious.*' In the Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Society, vol. i. p. 12, is a catalogue of 
all known coins belonging to Somersetshire. The earliest 
one is preserved in the British Museum, liaving on one side 
the inscription, Eadvveard Rex Saxonum in K>ur lines, and 
on the other. Bad (Bath), with two small crosses. In a field 
some miles east of Keynsham Station are two stone pillars, 
about 7 ft. high, marked in the Ordnance Map as ancient 
remains, and which seemed to me the relics of a cromlech. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Leicester-square (London). — In the Gentlemans 
Magazine^ for 1735, ** is stated, "Leicester-square has 
nothing remarkable in it but the enclosure in the middle, 
which alone affords the inhabitants round about it some- 
thing like the prospect of a garden, and preserves it from 
the rudeness of the populace." In 1058, its site was 
occupied by a field, with Leicester House towards the north, 
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Foubert*s Riding Academy, in the reign of King Charles XL 
There was then another house on the site of Cranbourne- 
street, with gardens extending northward to St. Giles's 
Fields. In 1718, another Leicester House, farther north 
than the former one, destroyed, was occupied by the then 
Prince of Wales, who had purchased it. His son Frederick, 
father of King George III., resided here also ; and here his 
widow resided in 176 1. In 1778 it was occupied by Sir 
Ashton Lever, who had his museum there. In 179 1, New 
Lisle-street was built on the site of the gardens. On its 
west side was Aylesbury House, occupied in 1698, when 
Peter the Great visited the second Earl of Aylesbury. 
The Savile family possessed it subsequently, by marri^e. 
Here King George III. resided when Prince of Wales. 
It was rined by the Gordon rioters a.d. 1780, when occu- 
pied by Sir Greoige Savile, Bart. In the early part of 
this century, Savile House was rebuilt, and occupied by 
Miss Linwood, who used the house for her exhibition of 
needlework^ until her decease in the year 1844. On 28th 
Feb., 1865, the house was consumed by fire. The original 
Leicester House was named after Robert Sydney, Earl of 
Leicester, father of Algernon, and of Waller's Sacharissa. 
Here died Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, Feb. 13, i66r. 
In connection with this square, '* Newcourt's Map," 1658, 
engraved by Faithorne, Dodsley's ** London and its En- 
virons," and the European Magazine^ for an engraving of 
Hogarth's house, may be referred to. The latter work con- 
tains an engraving of Hogarth's house, recently the northern 
moiety of the Sibloniere Hotel, and an engraving of Sir 
Isaac Newton's house, in St. Martin's-street, which is yet 
visible. At No. 47, Leicester-square, now occupied by 
Puttick and Simpson, Sir Joshua Reynolds resided, from 
1760 until his decease in 1792, and here he gave the scramb- 
ling dinners mentioned in **Boswell's Johnson." The statue 
in this square of King George I. came from Canons, the 
residence of the Duke of Chandos, about the year 1754. 
For eleven years, 1851-62, Wyld's magnificent ** Globe " 
was exhibited here. Hogarth, in 1720, resided at the corner 
of Cranboume-alley. He was accustomed to walk in the 
square in the evening, dressed in a scarlet coat. John 
Hunter, the notable surgeon, resided next door to Hogarth's 
first-mentioned residence, before he removed to the country 
house mentioned and engraved in the Antiquary ^ Vol. ii. 
Hogarth resided in the square for 31 years, 1733-64, where 
he died. The second Leicester House was at the N.E. 
comer of the square. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Human Remains.— The underwritten is extracted from a 
local publication. I think it of sufficient interest for inser- 
tion in the pages of the Antiquary ^ for the perusal of your 
readers: — 

"At Chronicle HiUs (now excavated), situated between 
the villages of Whittlesford and Triplow, in Cambridgeshire, 
were three tumuli or barrows of remote origin, where a quan- 
tity of broken pottery, tesselated pavement, and other 
remains were found. The middle barrow was 8 feet high, 
and 80 feet in diameter ; but th^ others were much smaller. 
In the middle one was found four human skeletons lying on 
their backs, about two feet from the bottom, with broken 
pieces of terra cotta. On opening another of them a large 
quantity of bones of a small quadruped were found stratified 
six inches deep, and similar remains were found about 100 
yards north from this spot. It may be remarked that there 
is no animal now in the country to which these bones, thus 
deposited by millions, may be anatomically referred. An 
ancient well, made with clunch, 9 feet in diameter, and full 
of flints and tiles of curious shape, was also discovered here. 
A little north of these barrows were found two other sepul- 
tures in which human skeletons were deposited, in cists con- 
structed of flints and pebbles put together with fine gravel. 
These cists were surrounded each by a circular wall 2 J feet 
thick, 3 feet high, and 22 feet in diameter, and the whole 



were covered beneath mounds of earth, which rose in hills 
about two feet above the cist, having been probably dimin- 
ished in height by long pressure. In the first of these cists 
were found two skeletons ; under the head of one was the 
blade of a poignard or knife, and the hand of this skeleton 
rested on the body of the other. In the other cist were two 
skeletons, one of which was in a sitting posture with an erect 
spear in its hand. The skull of the sitting skeleton was 
stolen by one of the labourers, and carried to his own cottage, 
at Whittlesford, and the robbery has given rise to an amusing 
instance of superstition ; for it is maintained in the village 
that the headless skeleton of an ancient warrior knocks every 
night at the door of this cottage, demanding the skull sacri- 
legiously stolen from the grave. The mode of buriad exhi* 
bited by these ancient sepulchres, added to the fact of bronze 
reliques having been found in one of them, and that of no 
Roman coins having been found among the ruins, plead 
strongly for the superior antiquity of the people interred, and 
lead to a conclusion that the Chronicle Hills are rather Celtic 
than Roman tombs." 

Hbnry C. Lofts. 

Booksellers' and Printers' Denunciations. — You 
will perhaps consider the following worthy a niche in your 
paper, as showing the maimer . in which rival booksellers 
and printers denounced one another in the early days of 
printmg in this country. It is taken from Johnson's 
Typograpkia : — 

<* Early in the reign of Henry VII. the Laws ceased to 
be written in French, and they were subsequently printed 
in England. About 1525, Robert Redman assumed and 
altered one of the best devices of Richard Pynson, and 
also interfered in one department of Printing (the Law), 
which the latter considered, from the Ro3ral protection 
already mentioned, as being peculiarly his own. At the 
end of an edition of Lytylton Tenures^ newly and most 
truly correctyed and amended October 12th, 1525, Pynson 
placed the affair before the public in a Latin letter, of which 
the following is a translatiion : — 'Richard Pynson, the 
Royal Printer, Salutation to the Reader. Behold, I now 
give to thee. Candid Reader, a Lyttleton, corrected (not 
chiefly) of the errors which occurred in him. I have been 
careful that not my printing only shoidd be amended, but 
also that with a more elegant type it should go forth to the 
day : that which hath escaped from the hands of Robert 
Redman, but truly Rudeman, because he is the rudest out 
of a thousand men, is not easily understood. ' Truly, I 
wonder now at last that he hath confessed it his own typo- 
graphy, unless it chanced, that even as the Devil made a 
Cobbler a Mariner, he made him a Printer. Formerly this 
Scoundrel did profess himself a Bookseller, as well slcilled 
as if he had started forth from Utopia ; he knows well that 
he is free who pretendeth to books, although it be nothing 
more ; notwithstanding he is a BufiToon, who hath dared to 
engage in it, his reverend care for the laws of England 
should knowingly and truly have imprinted them all. 
Whether the words which I give be profitable, or whether 
they be faithful he can tell ; and do thou, in reading 
Lyttleton, excuse his care and dilligence in that place where 
thou dost see it. Farewell.' " C. E. 

St. David's Day. — Saturday last, as most of our readers 
know, was St. David's Day. This day was once greatly 
venerated by all right-minded Welshmen, who did honour 
to their patron saint upon tlie occasion by wearing in their 
caps a leek, their country's emblem. "The reason for the 
custom," says a writer in a daily contemporary, **is jocularly 
explained in the following lines : — 

" • Why, on St. David's Day, do Welshmen seek 
To beautify their hats with verdgnt leek 
Of nauseous smell ? For honour 'tis, hur say 
Dulce et decorum est pro pat rid. 
Right, sir, to die or nght, it is, I think : 
But how ls*t pleasant, when you for it stink T ' 
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** Being a muscular Christian, St. David held a command in 
the army of King Cadwallo, whose territories were invaded 
by the Saxons. Near the scene of battle was a field of leeks, 
and the poems of Cambria state that 

" * Tradition's tale, 
Recounting tells how famed Meneira's Priest 
Marshalled his Britons, and the Saxon host 
Discomfited ; how the green leek his bands 
Distinguished, since by Britons annual worn 
Comniemorate their tutelary Saint.* 

** Shakespeare, in Henry F., refers to the custom of leek- 
wearing when he writes, * But why wear you your leek to- 
day ? St David's Day is past.* With suCh evidence before 
us, it seem5» cruel of Owen, in his * Cambrian Biography,* to 
state that ' the custom is better known in London than in 
Wales.' " 



INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

1 SHOULD be obliged for any authentic information respect- 
ing the origin and the inventor of printing. This has oeen 
a vexed question for four hundred years and more. The claim 
put forth on behalf of Faust as 'the inventor has been finally 
dismissed. Faust was " a wealthy citizen of Mentz, who assisted 
the first printers with money, and though he afterwards was 
proprietor of a printing-office, it does not appear that he 
ever worked." The supposition that Faust stole the tjrpe 
and the articles from his master, Lawrence Zansen Caster, 
has no foundation. The celebrated historian of Holland, 
Hadrienus Junius, or Adrian Young, whose work, " Ba- 
tavia," appeared in 1578, gives the credit of the invention to 
Laurentins Coster^ or Lawrence Zanseti Carter^ of Haerlem ; 
and Mr. Ottley, who wrote later, is in favour of this view. 
Junius says : — " As he," Lawrence, " was walking in the 
wood contiguous to the city, which was the general custom 
of the richer citizens and men of leisure, in the afternoon and 
on holydays, he began to cut out letters on the bark of the 
beech ; with these letters he enstamped marks upon paper 
in a contrary direction, in the manner of a seal; until at 
length he formed lines for his own amusement, and for the 
•use of the children of his brother-in-law. This succeeding 
so well, he attempted greater things : and being a man of 
genius and reflection, he invented, with the aid of his 
brother-in-law, or son-in-law, Thomas Pieterison^ a thicker 
and more adhesive ink, as the common ink was too thin 
and made blotted marks. With this ink he was able to 
print blocks and figures, to which he added letters. I have 
seen specimens of his printing in this manner; in the 
beginmng he printed on one side only. This was a Dutch 
book, entitled, * Spiegal enser Behoudenisee.' That it was 
one of the first books printed after the invention of the art, 
appears from the leaves, which are pasted together, that the 
naked sides might not be offensive to the eyes ; and none at 
first were printed in a more perfect manner." 

But his type, &c., were, it is said, subsequently stolen by 
his servant, one Tan (surname not given, but supposed to be 
Faust], who toot them to Mentz, "as a secure place where 
he might open shop and reap the fruits of his knaverv." 
He adds, "It is a knov^n fact that he," the thief, ** within 
the twelve months, that is, in the year 1440, published the 
'Alexandri Galli Doctrinale,* a grammar at that time in 
high repute, xvdth * Petri Hispani Tractatibus Logicis,' with 
the same letters that Laurenz had used. These are the 
principal circumstances that I have collected from creditable 

Sersons, far advanced' in years, which they have transmitted 
ke a flaming torch from hand to hand ; I have also met 
with others who confirmed the same." 

Ottley, in justification of Junius' statement, observes : — 
"Junius, who was born 151 1, we will suppose, wrote his 



account of Caster in 1568. He received this account wbei 
a young man, perhaps of twenty-five (An. I53^)» ^^ ^ 
tutor, Nicholas Galius, who, we may conclude, was then 
full sixty-seven years of age, for Junius speaks of him as 
an old gentleman of very tenacious memory, and such a 
description would not be suited to a younger man. Galius, 
when a youth — ^say of eighteen years, which brings ns to 
1487 — ^heard the relation several times repeated from the 
mouth of Cornelius, the bookUnder, who was then upwards 
of eighty— we will call him eighty-two — and Cornelius when 
a young man of three-and-twenty lived with Laurence 
Coster, that is, in the year 1428." 

This is very specious reasoning ; but what if Ottley's sup- 
positions are unsound ? as very likely they are, we are then 
as far from the truth as ever. | 

Ludovico Guicciardini, in his work printed at .^twerp, 
1567, supports the claims of Haerlem, in other words, 
Laurence Coster. He says, "According to the common 
tradition of the inhabitants and the assertion of other natives 
of Holland, as well as the testimony of certain authors and 
other records, it appears that the art of printing and stamp- 
ing letters and characters on paper in the manner now used 
was first invented in this place." 

Lambinet, however, a Fl*ench author of some note, 
shows us, upon the assertions of Junius and his partisans, 
that they *• suffered more than a century to elapse from 
the period of the discovery before they thought of asserting 
their claims to the honour of the invention.'* He, there- 
fore, concludes with Chevillier, Founier, Heineken, Fischer, 
and the great majority of those bibliographers who are well 
informed and free from prejudice, that there exists no proof 
that Laurent, sumamed Coster^ was either an engraver, a 
sculptor, or a printer." 

Mentz next comes in as a claimant on behalf of John 
Geinsfleisch, sen., who went there in 1441 ; but they who 
claim this, so it appears to me, support the assertion pre- 
viously made, for they admit that he somehow possessed 
himself of the wooden printing types, ** the property of 
Laurentius Coster, of Haerlem, where, it is stated, he had 
been employed, and there learned the art and mystery of 
printing.'* At Mentz he was joined by Faust and others, 
so that his claim to the invention is inadmissible. 

But then Strasburg demands the honour of having produced 
the inventor, first in the person of Guttemburg, and next in 
that of John Mentillus ; but I am not satisfied of the proofs 
offered on behalf of either. 

The authorities are so numerous on the subject, that it 
would be waste of time to quote them all. The contention, 
in my opinion, exists between Haerlem and Mentz, as far 
as Europe is concerned, but both may possibly be put out of 
court by careful research. 

Lastly, China puts in her claim, and it will be difficult to 
set it aside. 

Father Du Halde, in his *' History of China," in order to 
establish the great antiquity of the art of printing in China, 
quotes from the celebrated Emperor Van Vong, who 
flourished 11 20 years before Christ, as follows \~^ 

** As the stone Me (a word signifying ink in the Chinese 
language), which is used to blacken the engraved characters^ 
can never become white ; so a heart blackened by vices will 
always retain its blackness." 

Although I quote from Du Halde, I do not mean to stamp 
him as an authority, for very grave doubts have been ad- 
vanced as to the authenticity of his work. When Du Halde's 
work appeared, about 1700, we were warned against putting 
faith in all that was related. One writer observed that when 
Marco Polo wrote, his work was treated as a fiction ; but 
when, long aftenvards, others had penetrated into China 
and corroborated all that he had stated, people rushed 

. into the opposite extreme, and becanie '* excessively credu- 
lous," and numerous accounts given injudiciously by ignorant 
travellers who had not resided above a month or two at some 

I Chinese port, were greedily swallowed as undeniable truths, 
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and were the origin of a thousand false notions, of which 
many people are to this day but too fond. 

Wiether, however, we put any faith in Du Halde or not, 
I think it would be difficult to deny to the Chinese the 
bonoor of having invented the art of printing. That is my 
bumble opinion at present; but I snould like to see the 
subject discussed. 

I happened to converse with a bibliologist, the other day, 
who, in order to prove a theory advanced by him, suggested 
my comparing two statements, and accepting that which 
appeared the more reasonable of the two. But I asked, 
" Wbat if neither appeared' to me reasonable?" That, I 
think, was a clincher. Now, as regards the subject of this 
communication, I have consulted several authorities, and 
am obliged to confess that, while I lean towards the claim 
on beh^df of China, I am far from satisfied that some better 
might not be advanced. 

History op England.— Can any one tell me where I 
may see the " History of England," in two volumes, folio, 
published in 1611 ? Mr. Fisher, the curator of the museum 
at Ely, has one vol. — the second— but I have not been able 
to trace the first. 

Shagrit. 

John and Samuel Wesley.— A letter of the Rev. 
Tonn Wesley, addressed to his brother Samuel, was pub- 
lished in the Guardian, Dec. 17, 1866. The oriraial letter 
is in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 27457 B, and is 
dated from " Birmingham^ March 25, 1783." Samuel 
Wesley, brother of John, the Methodist, was at one time 
usher at Westminster School, the author of several poems 
and translations, and died in 1739. ^^^ ^"7 reader of the 
Antiquary reconcile these dates, and oblige 

W. W. ? 

"Working the Oracle."— The following is from 
Latimer's Seven Sermons (Arber*s Repr. p. 153) :— " I 
can tell where one man slew an other, in a townsnyp, and 
was attacked upon the same. xii. men were impaneled, 
the man hadde frendes, the Shryne laboured the bench^ 
the xii. men stacke at it and sayed, excepte he woulde 
disburse xii. crownes they would f^de hym gyltye." Have 
we in the italicized words the original of the slang phrase, 
** woridng the oracle " ? 

W. L.F. 



ALEXANDRIAN CODEX. 

(Vol. iii. 93, 106.) 

This ancient Greek MS. of the Old and New Testament is 
now, I believe, in the British Museum, ^t was sent as a present 
to Charles I. from Cyril Lucar — Cyrillus Lucaris — Patriarch 
of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, Ambassador from 
England to the Porte. It is contained in four volumes, 
|]aarto, of which the Nqw Testament occupies the last, and 
is written on vellum, m double columns. The Old Testa- 
ment is, however, more perfect than the New. Cyril Lucar 
himself brought it from Alexandria, of which place he was 
formerly Patriarch, and whence it derives'its name. The 
passages wanting in the New Testament are — Matthew i. i, 
to XXV. 6 ; John xi. 50, to viii. 52 ; and 2nd Corinthians iv. 
13, to xii. 6. In addition to the Bible, the manuscript con- 
tains the Epistle of Clemens Romanus (the only known 
copy), a letter of Athanasius, and a treatise of Eusebius 
upon the Psalms. Critics are much divided as to the real 
date of the MS. On palaeographic and other grounds, it 
would appear to have been written some time in the middle 
of the fSih century. The New Testament was published in 
quasi fac-simile by C. G. Woide, and has been recently 
re-edited, with corrections, in a smaller shape, by B. H. 



Cowper. Some time ago the Old Testament was published 
by tne Rev. H. Baber. See New Testament by Constan- 
tine Tischendorf, published in 1869, Tanchnitz Ed. Vol. 
1000. This great author and oriental scholar has given a 
fac-simUe of a portion of each of the three following MSS. : 
Codex Sinaiticus, Codex VaticanuSy and Codex Alexandruius, 

W. WlllTKRS. 

"The Cruel Mother *' (Vol. iii. 92).— A complete 
copy of this beautiful ballad was preserved, if I mistake not, 
by Bums. It was first printed in Motherwell's Minstrelsy, 
and versions are to be found in almost every collection of 
ballads since Motherwell's time. Roberts, in his Legendary 
Ballads^ gives a copy from Forfarshire, which is the most 
recent. The refrain in each verse is the same as in the first, 
and as it is short, perhaps I may be allowed to quote the 
following from Angus version : — 

She has ta'en her cloak aboot her head, 

All alone and alonie, O; 
She has gaen to do a gruesome deed 

Down by yon green-wood sidie, 0» 

After narrating the birth of **twa bonnie babies," the 
poem proceeds : — 

She has ta'en the ribbons frae her hair, 
She has chokit them, tho' they grat sair. 

She has dug a hole aneath a tree. 

She has buriet them that nane micht see. 

And O richt warily has she gane hame, 
That nane micht meddle w' nerfair fame. 

For days and weeks she was pale and wan, 
But what ailed her nae ane micht ken. 

As she lookit owre the castle wa* 
She saw twa babies playin at the ba*. 

" O bonnie babies, pin ye were mine, * 

*' Ye wad get the white coo-milk and wine.** 

*' O cruel mother, when we were thine, 
'^ Ye gied us nae coo-milk and wine. 

" But ye took the ribbons frae your hair, 
" And ye chokit us, tho* we grat sair. 

" And in the heavens we now do dwell, 

" While ye maun drie the fierce fires o* hell ! " 

The concluding verses, as I have myself heard them, are 
more dramatic :— 

" O bonnie babies, what wad ye ha'e done to me, * 
" For my bein* sae cruel to thee? *' 

** Seven year a fish i' the flood, 
" Seven year a bird i* the wood. 

** Seven yeare a tinglin' bell, 

" Hey rose ma-liiidie O, 
" Seventeen year i' the deepest hell 

" Under the greenwood sidie, O ! " 

The other day, I came upon a story in Bp. Latimer's Seven 
Sermons before Edward VI, 1549 (Arber's reprint, p. 153), 
which from the prominence there given to it, might well 
have originated the ballad. Latimer says : — " I knew where 
a womanne was got wyth chylde, and was a shamed at the 
matter, and wente into a secrete place, where she hadde no 
women at her trauail, and was ilelivered of thre chyldren at 
a byrthe. She wrounge theyr neckes and caste theym into 
a water, and so kylde her chyldren. Sodaynelye, she was 
gaunte agayne, and her neyghboures suspectynge the matter, 
caused her to be examened, and she graunted all. After- 
warde she was rayned at the barre for it, and dyspatched 
and founde not giltye, throughe bearynge of friendes and 
brybynge of the iudge." But the story was only too 



I.e, What punishment would you assign to me ? 
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common. Frailty, false honour, and murder, form the 
fatal chain in many a familiar tragedy. How touchingly 
the ballad tells it ! For shame she kills her children, and 
her honour is safe, but she cannot kill the mother in her 
heart that yearns to have them back again ; and even 
behind her castle wa' the merry laugh of childhood mocks 
her anguish with the fires of hell. What a Nemesis ! 

W. L. F. 

Garth, the Poet (Vol. iii. 93). — A short account of the 
life of Samuel Garth,* known chiefly in the literary world 
as being the author of the ** Dispensary," a poem, and 
other minor pieces, is given in Johnson's ** Lives of the 
Poets." Garth **was an early encourager of Pope;" the 
friend of Addison, and of George Grenville, Lord Lans- 
downe. In Pope's •* Pastoral" (in foiu- parts), part ii, 
** Summer," is addressed to Dr. Samuel Grarth. Cotton 
quotes a couplet from Garth's " Dispensary " in Kis 
"Visions" (i. " Slander"). 

J. Perry. 

What was a Lychnoscope, and what was its 
Use (Vol. iii. 105). — I offer the suggestion that low-side 
windows, in each case of situation, shape, and position (in 
various parts of the country more especially), were intended 
for, and did serve as, the place next to which on the inside 
lights were kept burning or aflixed, for the purpose of 
scaring or frightening evil spirits from the cnurchyard. 
Thus the belief in evu spirits, founded on the passage in 
St. Luke viii. verse 27, wherein the man which had devils is 
said " to abide near the tombs," and haunt the tombs ; or, 
as Cornelius de Lapide, in a commentary on this passage 
says,'" they (Z.^., evil spirits) inhabit this upper air of the 
earth, water, mountains, caverns, woods, ana deserts, and 
that, even till the Day of Judgment, to tempt men." 
ComnSy again, at line 470, says : — 

** Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft seen by chamel-vaults and sepulchres. 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave. 
As loth to leave the body that it loved." 

Also in Belgium, as I was passing through a churchyard, 
I saw a number of lighted candles burning, and very many 
persons praving at the graves. Again, the use of lights and 
prayer for tne departed, I was told, drove away the phan- 
toms and appearance of evil spirits ; and I was also informed 
that lights were affixed throughout the night, frequently 
near a recently made place of interment, or at a chapel win- 
daw near adjoining. 

These openings, commanding an external view of the 
churchyards, would thus answer a double purpose ; that is, 
the means to throw light at night upon the graves of the 
faithful departed, to enable their friends and relatives to 
meditate and pray amongst the tombs ; and also, in day- 
time, would cause those, who from leprosy or other disease 
could not be admitted within the sacred pile, to obtain 
either a sight of, or receive from the priest that solace that 
he offers to all Christian souls. 

C. 

Fitz-Eudo Family (Vol. iii. 105.}— Fitz-Eudo, who 
was dapifer or steward of the household to William L, 
William II., and Henry I., was the fourt^i son of Hubert de 
Rie, a Norman, and possessed in Colchester, at the Dooms- 
day survey, five houses and forty acres of land. For his 
loyalty and adherence to the Conqueror, and as he was the 
chief instrument of the elevation of William Rufus to the 



• Samuel Garth was born in Yorkshire ; became a student at Peter 
House, in Cambridge: doctor of Physic, July 7, zOgi ; admitted 
fellow of tho college at Ludlow, Juno 26, 1693 ; in October, 1702, 
became one of the censors of the college. Garth was a "Whig in 
politics, and a member of the celebrated Kit-Cat Club. His merits 
afterwards met with a more signal recognition; he was knighted, 
made physician in ordinary to the king (Georgel.), and physician - 
general to the army. He died January 18, 17x7-18, and was buried 
at Harrow-on-the Hill. ^ 



throne, it was at the request of the inhabitants of the city of 
Winchester that William II. bestowed upon Fitz»£udo the 
government of Colchester, which it is said he so governed 
that not a single murmur was heard. At Colchester he 
began the foundation of St. John's Abbey for n^onks of 
the order of St. Benedict, in 1096, and the first stone 
of the church connected therewith was laid at Easter, 1097, 
when he was attended by Maurice, Bishop of London, and 
it was consecrated on the loth of Janflary, 1104. Fitz-£ndo 
died at Preaux, in Normandy, and most of his temporalities 
and estates he left to the abbey he founded. They are 
mentioned at length in the Cottonian MS. in the British 
Museum. He was buried 28th February, 11 20, in the 
church of this abbey, in Colchester. 

C.G. 

Hened-Penny (Vol. iii. 104). — Or Henep-penny, that is, 
a penny paid as royalty or due to a lord of a manor, from 
a certain quantity of, or land employed in the cultivation of, 
hemp. Hsenep is a word for hemp. 

C. G. 

Essex Head Club (Vol. iii. 93). — ^It is mentioned in 
a note from Dr. Johnson to Sir J. Reynolds, dated 4th 
Dec, 1783, as "a little evening club which we are esta- 
blishing in Essex-street, in the Strand, held at the Essex 
Head, kept by an old servant of Thrale's." It was men- 
tioned in a disparaging manner by Sir John Hawkins as 
" a sixpenny club at an ale house.*' Mr. Daines Barrington 
and Dr. Brocklesby, M.D., were members of it. Dr. 
Johnson composed the club rules, contained in ** Boswcll's 
Johnson/* p. 746, 8vo ed., 1848. Dr. Johnson died about 
twelve months after the club was formed. The house is, 
I believe, extant as an inn on the east side of the street. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Curious Enigmatical Epitaph (Vol. iii io3).~Ifyou 
think the following is the answer to the above, perhaps you 
will give it a place in the Antiquary : — 

O superbe, tua superbiai, te supersibitf tern, es, et in 
terrain ibis, 

Mox eris quod ego nunc. 

G. D. 

Forfarshire Ballad (Vol. iii. 78).— The fragment of 
this ballad is quite familiar to me ; l)ut when or where I ha\'e 
seen it I cannot call to my recollection at present. I think it 
appeared in some old Dundee magazine or newspaper, and 
I have 3^ notion that it was written by Alexander Balfour, 
author of " Contemplation, and other Poems," who was a 
native of Forfarshire, and sometime resident in Arbroath. 
He wrote a great manv such pieces illustrative of Angus 
legends, and clothed tliem in the quaint orthography of 
past times. 

Brechin, A. J. 



DISCOVERY OF A TOMB, 

A FEW days ago, Mr. Howel Pugh, of Tyddyn-bach Farm, 
in the parish of Llanfachreth, near Dolgdly, discovered 
a tomb, containing human remains, in a field which he 
was preparing to plough. The field rises abruptly in the 
centre, like several other fields in the locality, and 
on this eminence had stood, from time immemorial, a 
huge stone, which interfered with ploughing operations. Mr. 
Pugh, therefore, determined to move it, though the task was 
one of considerable difficulty. It was at first proposed to re- 
sort to blasting, but eventually the stone was dragged away 
by a team 'of horses. A deep hole yvas then found on the 
spot which had been covered uy the stone, and at the bottom 
of the hole very dark earth mixed with stones. With the aid 
of a crowbar, Mr. Pugh discovered that there was probably 
a cavity lower down, and a little excavation revealed a stone 
tomb, containing human remains, a brass dagger, and a gold 
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ring. The stone, it is said, bore no inscription. The fann 
is the property of Mr. John Vaughan, of Nannau. 

Fine Arts — Fresco and Mural Decorations. — 
The Committee of the Council of Education intend to award 
a number of prizes for the best executed copies of any exist- 
ing examples of fresco and mural decoration still existing in 
the three kiflgdoms, in connection with our old ecclesiastical 
or other buudings. The information desiderated, to be 
furnished along with the copies, is to the following effect :— 
The name of the church, or other old building, on the walls of 
which the painting exists ; the name of the town and countv ; 
whether m tempora, fresco, or oil ; the size ; the name of tne 
artist (if known), or probable name ; date of the work, or 
probable date; and the name of any printed work containing 
descriptions of the above. Circulars wiU be immediately 
issued by the head masters of the different schools of art in 
connection with South Kensington, giving particulars of the 
competitions, and asking for ^e retiim ofall the available 
information that can be obtained on the subject. It may be 
stated here that in respect to Ireland very scant examples of 
fresco and wall-painting in any form at present exist ; and 
Scotland is not much letter off. Some fine examples exist 
in England, and almost every year, owing to the number of 
church " restorations " that are taking place, some valuable 
** finds *' take place where the walls and stonework of the 
churches are baied of the whitewash and plaster coating 
they have been subjected to by the •* Vandal " improvers of 
the 1 6th and 17th centuries. 

Serjeants* Inn.— Serjeants' Inn, Fleet-street, now de- 
serted by the faithless Serjeants, is supposed to have been 
given to the Dean and Chapter of York m 1409 (Henry IV.) 
it then consisted of shops, &c. In 1627 (Charles I.) the inn 
b^^an its l^al career by being leased for forty years to nine 
judges and fifteen Serjeants. In this hall, in 1629, the judges 
in nUl bench struck a sturdy blow at feudal privileges by 
agreeing that peers might be attached upon process for con- 
tempt out of Chancery. In 1723 (George I.) the inn was 
highly aristocratic, its inmates being the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Lord Chief Baron, justices, and Serjeants. In 1 730, how- 
ever, the fickle Serjeants removed to Chancery-lane, and 
Adam, the architect of the Adelphi, designed the present 
nineteen houses and the present street frontage. On the site 
of the hall arose the Amicable Assurance Society, which, in 
1S65, transferred its business to the Economic, and the house 
is now the Norwich Union OfHce. The inn is a parish in 
itself, making its own assessment, and contributing to the 
City rates. Its pavement, which had been part of the stone- 
work of Old St. Paul's, was not replaced till i860. The 
conservative old inn retained its old oil lamps long after the 
introduction of gas. — Casselfs " Old and New London " far 
March, 

The Central Asian Question.— On Tuesday se'nnight, 
Mr. Iltudus Prichard gave a lecture, at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, upon the Central Asian Question. The 
lecture was given under the auspices of the East Indian 
Association, and the chair was taken by Mr. C. B. East- 
wick, M.P. The lecturer, after referring to the paper of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, read at the meeting of the Geo^ph- 
ical Society, on Monday evening, proce^ed to explain tnat 
it was a political mistake for wis country to interfere in 
the affairs of Afghanistan. The character of the people, 
the disturbed state of political affairs, the rivalry of class 
among the A%hans, were su6h that it was idle to talk of 
influ^cin^ the ruling power without at the same time 
coercing it. The occupation of Afghanistan would be a 
source of weakness, not of strength, to any European 
Power that took this step ; for a rival European Power 
would be sure of the support of the popular party opposed 
to the rei|;ning sovereign for the time being. On the other 
hand, the present frontiers of British India, which the 



lecturer described, were in reality the strongest frontiers 
the country could possibly have if judiciously managed, for 
the mountain tribes from Reghawan to Kerichi might, by 
the personal influence of selected officers like Generals Jacob 
and Nicholson, be made the most powerful allies, and render 
the frontier absolutely impassable, while by removing the 
frontier to a point farther from our resources, we weakened 
our position and played into the hands of a rival Power. On 
the conclusion of the lecture a discussion upon the subject 
took place, and votes of thanks having been accorded to 
Mr. Prichard and the chairman, the proceedings terminated. 

The Temple of Ephesus. — In a letter lately received 
from Mr. Wood, at Ephesus, the writer states that on the 
site of the Temple of Diana of the Ephesians he has dis- 
covered a large drum of a sculptured column at the extreme 
eastern extremity, with the remains of six human figures, 
life-size, thus proving that, as Mr. "Wood supposed, <* there 
were sculptured columns in the rear as well as in the front 
of the Temple." By the above discovery it was made clear 
that the sculpture was continued for at least one-third of 
the column. 



f r0jf«iritt0« at %fsm\xti. 

Society of Biblical ARCHitOLOOY. — At a meeting 
held on Tuesday, March 4, Dr. Birch, F.S.A., in the chair, 
the following candidates were duly elected members of the 
Society : — Rev. Geo. Attwood, M.A., F.C.P.S. ; Rev. J. 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D. ; John Hall Gladstone, Esq., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. ; Col. Charles Seton Guthrie; 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray; Rt. Hon. Lord Claud Hamilton, 
M.P. ; John Holmes, Esq. ; Thos. Karskke, Esq. ; Charles 
J. Lacy, Esq. ; Arthur Dyott Thomson, Esq. ; Professor 
Wright, LL.D. (Cambridge). The following paper was also 
read : — ^** On the Synchronous History of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, translated from the Cuneiform|Inscriptions«" By Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. This most ancient historical document, 
which unfortunately exists in a very fragmentary condition, 
is a chronological history of the two kingdoms of Assyria and 
Babylonia, from the 15th to the 7th centuries B.C. ; from the 
time of Karaindas to that of Shalmanser, with whose in- 
vasion of Babylonia the record ends, and whose famous black 
marble obelisk is now in the British Museum. Mr. Sayce 
accompanied his translation with numerous historical and 
philological comments, and promised to translate some 
further historical tablets on another occasion. An interest- 
ing discussion ensued, in which M. Lenormant, Dr. Birch, 

Prof. Donaldson, and R. Cull, Esq., F.S.A., took part. 

• 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. 
— It has been decided to continue the series of Saturday 
walks and excursions commenced in 1870. The following 
are proposed: — Saturday, March 8, at 2.15 p.m., Lin- 
coln College and All Saints' church. It is proposed to meet 
in the hall of Lincoln College, at 2.15 p.m., where the rev. 
the rector will receive the members, and will give a short 
history of the College. The party will then be conducted 
to the most important parts of the college. Then to All 
Saints* Church, where the vicar, the Rev. W. W. Merry, 
will meet the party. 

Saturday, March 15, at 2.20 p.m., Abingdon — the 
Churches^' remains of the Abbey, &c. The members will 
leave the G.W.R. station at 2.20 p.m., reaching Abingdon 
at 2.45 p.m. They will proceed at once to St. Nicolas 
Church, where they will meet with the rector, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Pott. They will then proceed to the Council 
Chamber, where the Mayor will meet the party; then to 
the Old Grammar School ; then to the Remains of the Old 
Abbey, over which Mr. Morland and Mr. Trendell will 
conduct the party ; thence to St. Helen's Church, which is 
in course of restoration, the various features of whiCh will 
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be pointed out by the Yen. Archdeacon Pott. The party 
will finally visit the interesting series of buildings known as 
Christ's Hospital. If time permits, the New Grammar 
School will be visited, by the permission of the Rev. £. 
Summers, who will also kindly act as general guide from 
place to place. It is proposed to leave Abingdon by the 
6.15 p.m. train, reacning Oxford at 6.45 ; but there is a 
train at 5.10 for those who are obliged to leave earlier. 
The following meetings will be held this term (by per- 
mission of the Curators), in the lower room of the Taylor 
Building (in consequence of the room in the Ashmolean 
Museum not being at liberty) : — A meeting of the society 
will be held on Tuesday, March 11, at 8 p.m., when the fol- 
lowing commimications will be made :— ^" On the Saxon 
Church of Bradford-on-Avon, with some Remarks on Saxon 
Architecture generally," by J. T. Irvine, Esq., of Bath. 
This paper will be illustrated by plans, drawings, and 
sections. ** On Abingdon Abbey." Mr. James Parker 
will make a few remarks on the early history of the Abbey, 
the ruins of which it is proposed to visit on the following 
Saturday. 

Royal Institution. — ^At the meeting held yesterday 
week, General Sir Henry Rawlinson, President of the 
Geographical Society, delivered a lecture **0n the Dis- 
coveries of Livingstone in AMca." The lecturer com- 
menced by explaining that he had nothing novel or sensa- 
tional to enunciate, and added his appreciation of the many 
great and good qualities of the eminent traveller. The 
lecture was, in fact, an exceedingly concise and perfect 
epitome of Livingstone's doings and their results since the 
doctor leA England in 1865. After the details of the years 
1866 to 1869, we may take up Sir Henry's discourse at the 

?oint where, in May, 1869, Livingstone reached the Lake 
'anganyaka. In 1870, Livingstone went on to the Baleyga 
Mountams, skirting the Albert Nyanza Lake, thence back to 
Bombasie, where he stayed until February, 1871, at which 
period he started across the bend of the Luhalaba to the 
Rapids, and attained the junction 'of the LemamS fifty miles 
farther down. Returning to Ujiii in October, it was then 
that Stanley met him, on the loth of November. With the 
assistance brought him by that gentleman, the two travellers 
joum^ed along the Tanganyaka, with a view to discover its 
outlet; but this was not done; the legends, therefore, 
describing the rushing noises in certain of the contiguous 
caverns being probably correct in their indications of a sub- 
terranean exit of the waters under the mountains. Sir 
Henry took the now general view, that the lakes and rivers 
Livingstone had discovered are connected with the Congo, 
and not with the Nile ; and concluded by announcing that 
the Geographical Society had determined to award their 
gold medal to Mr. Stanley. 



i^xrtijfw xrf S00fe«* 

Dehretfs Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. Illustrated. 1873. 
Debretfs Baronetage^ with Knightage. IHustratcd. 1873. 
Dehretfs House of Commons and the Judicial Bench . 1873. 

Dean 8c Son, Ludgate Hill. 

It would be difficult to name three works more complete within 
their sphere than the three ^nder notice. The first has just entered 
its one hundred and sixtieth year^ a sufficient proof of its utility and 
high appreciation by the public. Of its success we are told in the 
preface: — '^ During several generations it has been received as a 
standard work among the upper ten thousand. In such circles it still 
retains its former prestige : but as the junior branches thereof have 
multipHal and become allied in large numbers to the constituted 
aristocracy, and to wealth, genius, and education, the demand has 
increased to an extent that would dazzle even the most sanguine 
liopes of the original editor, whose name is still a household word in 
every family whose station is above mediocrity." And if the truth 
were known, the work is more familiar to those whose status marks 
the boundanr line between the two. It is to the fairer and gentler 
portion of this, and, in fact, of every, class that the demand for 
sttcb publications i« due. We are honoured with the acquaintance of 



a few ladies — highly respectable, of course— who know more ahoat 
the titled and landed aristocracy of their counties than those unfor* 
tunates know about themselves : and it is the craving for such know- 
ledge that creates longings for that which is beyond immediate reach. 
How many a gentle bosom has throbbed with emotion at the nenisal 
of accounts of balls and weddings with which flunkies embelush tbe 
daily papers I And how many a soft gushing creature, after such pe- 
rusals, has wished that she were a Lady Clara Vcre-de-Vere 1 

The third book on the list— relating to the House of Commons— is 
one we specially recommend to the notice of the poblic. It de- 
servedly enjoys " a high reputation for the accuracy oT its details, for 
the exceptional information furnished, and for the unusually laiige 
number of facts recorded." 

" The exceptional information " — and this is the great feature of 
the work — *' comprises, (i) engrdving^ of the heraldic insignia of 
members of Parliament, and of the boroughs they represent ; (2) tbe 
parliamentary boundaries of boroughs j (3) the names and adaress«s 
of returning officers ; (4) biographies of the judges of Great Brit^ 
and Ireland, and of the judges of the county courts, and recorders 
of England ; (5) a dictionary of technical Qfirliamentary ezpressio&i 
and practices — 2l section specially useful to new memb«3. and vsla- 
able tor reference to evei^ person who is interested in parliamcatazy 
debates ; (6) a complete index to the changes that have occarred ia 
the representation since the lasc general election ; and (7) a treatise 
on heraldry, elaborately illustrated, and sufficiently succinct and 
clear to enable any tyro to obtain a correct elementary knowledge of 
the science." 



T. O. {Richmond). — Gray died in 1771, and was boned in the 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis. 

A. Z. iSouthzoarh).—St. Olave was the first Christian king of Nor- 
way, and was martyred by his rebellious subjects in X030. 

D. L. {Heading), — ^The Vicar of Bray, upon whom the popular 
ballad was written, bore the name of Svmond Symonds, and heda tbe 
vicarage under Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth. Honest old Fuller tells us that when this vicar was taxed 
with being a turncoat, he replied, " Not so ; for I alwavs ke^ my 
principle, which is this — to live and die the Vicar of Bray. 

/?. P. — Ballv, or Bal, is a Celtic word, or prefix, signifying a 
" town" or " dwelling." It forms part of the names of hundreds of 
places in Ireland and Scotland. 

T. S. (Dotfer). — ^You are wrong. Boachy Head is generally con- 
sidered to be the loftiest headland on the south coast of En^and, 
It consists of perpendicular chalk cliffs, rising 564 feet above the 
beach. 

//istortcus.—AlexAnder the Great was bom B.C. 356, became King 
of Macedonia 336, and died in 323. 

% D. T. (Leicester). — ^Tho words are Lord Byron*s. See ha 
" Apostrophe to the Ocean." 

R. Jlf. (Cirencester). — Spenser's first work was the " Shcpheard'i 
Calender," published in 1579. 

Naturalist (Canterbury). — ^The Romans regarded the owl as a 
messenger of death. The Greeks termed it the bird of wisdom. 

R. S. — ^The Loci Communes Rerum Theologicarum^ Philip Me- 
lancthon's chief work, and the first great Protestant work on dog- 
matic theology, was published in 1521. 

TiA. — A manch, or maunch, is intended to represent a sleeve with 
long pendent ends, of the kind worn by laaies in the rdgn of 
Henry I. The Hastings family have lonr borne a manch as the 
charge on their shield. Ope of their memoera was Steward of the 
Household to Henry I. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring i$ 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omii 
this gives tts unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 
slow to comprehetid that it is desirable to give not only the referenct 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include ell 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at pap 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given at page so, and 
another at page 32, requires to be set down (Vol, tti. 48, t{\ 32). 

Vie shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archjeolo^. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possessioB 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be o f general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not ftecessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Ptib* 
lishing Office, zi, Ave Maria-lane, £.C 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

HEVEA CASTLE, KENT. 

" Brown in the nut of time— it stands sublime, 
With overhanflrinff battlements and towers. 
And works of ola defence— a massy pile." 

The village of Hever is between seven and eight miles 
south-west of Tonbridge, in a fertile part of the weald of 
&ent, and is watered by the Eden, one of the tribatary 
streams of the river Medway, Which winds its course with a 
gentle lipple through the broad meadows and leafy vales 
that form the south-western margin of the county, it con- 
sists of but a few houses, a school, and the church, which 
occupy a pleasant position on the brow of a gentle eminence ; 
whilst the village mn, standing opposite the entrance to the 
church, bears as its ^gn the figtire of Henry VIII., with 
whose history that of Hever Castle is so closely connected. 
Notwithstanding the lineaments of Bluff King Hal that 
adorn the signboard of this hostelry, the population round 
about from time immemorial have always called it ** The 
Bull and Butcher," a term no doubt intended for **The 
Bolleyn (or Boleyn) Butcher."* 

Hever Castle is one of those strong, moated, castellated 
mansions, which sprang up in England after the Plan- 
tagenet kings had bemm to check the castle-building spirit 
of the barons, and when the victories of Edward III. had 
taught the country to feel secure in its own powers. They 
were a compromise between the stronghold of the warlike 
knight and the comfortable abode of the peaceful burgher. 
Thq^ provided equally for domesticity and defence. There 
were towers, battlements, and moats for shelter and pro- 
tection ; there were noble halls and grand suites of state 
apartments for comfort and splendour. They could bravely 
repel a foe; they could nobly entertain a friend. The 
feudal aspect of the chief portion of thb structure very 
forcibly directs the imagination to the distant days of 
baronial splendour, when the time was beguiled with 

" Pomp, and feast, and revelry." 

The entrance to the castle is by a narrow stone bridge, 



* In Amadeirs *' Historical Reminiscences of the City of London," 
it is stated that " a worthy innkeeper, indinant of the treatment of 
his old master's relative, altered bis sin nom ' The Boleyn Ajrms.* 
to 'The Boleyn Butchered.* Qaeen Elisabeth, they sa]^, who took 
eteiy means to hash up her mother's sorrow and end, mduced the 
host to amend it into the 'BuU and Batcher,' which henc^rth 
bccasM a popular sign throoghoat all Eo^and." 



which occupies the place of the ancient drawbridge, and 
leads at once to the principal gateway-tower. This is large 
and lofty, embattled, and nas some bold machicolations^- 
projections over the entrance, from which molten lead, 
pitch, or other missiles might be thrown on to the heads of 
assailants. Some well-executed tracery adorns the face of 
the gateway-tower, immediately over the entrance, evidently 
a work of much later date than the massive walls it 
decorates. The three stout gates forming the entrance 
still display the portcullis with which thejr were formerly 
defended. The first of these portcullises is composed of 
several large pieces of wood, laid across one another like a 
harrow, and nveted throughout with iron, designed to be let 
down in case of surprise, and when there was not time to 
shut the gate. To this succeeded an iron portcullis, fol- 
lowed by an inner solid oaken door, rivetted with iron, 
firmly bound with iron pieces, going the whole length across, 
and studded with iron knobs. Finally we come to another 
wooden portcullis. This noble gatehouse is flanked on 
either side by square towers, pierced with narrow loop- 
holes, and in part picturesauely clothed with ivy. It is 
built of stone, and is evidently of great strength, answering 
in some measure to the keep of the Norman castle. As 
this was the only entrance to the castle, the architect 
appears to have expended on its defences all his skill. In 
the gatehouse are guard-rooms ; the chambers above were 
supplied with furnaces for melting lead and pitch ; and all 
other defensive appliances were carefully provided. Over 
the principal entrance is a lofty, oak-panelled apartment, 
called the Council Chamber, having a minstrels' gallery at 
one end ; the richly-carved fireplace is decorated with the 
armorial bearings shown on the next page. Of these, the 
blazon is as foUows :-(i) Argent^ on a bend sable y three 
roses of the firsts seeded or (for Carey), impaling Argent^ a 
chevron between three bulls* heads sable (for Boleyn) ; 
(2) Carey, impaling Argent, a bend azUre, between three 
leopards^ heads gules (for Waldo) ; ^3) Boleyn, impaling 
Gules, on a bend, between stx crosstets fitch'ee, arg., an 
escutcheon^ or. charged with a demi'lion, rampant, pierced 
through the mouth by an arrow, within a double tressure, 
flory^counterflory, of the first (for Howard) ; (4) England 
and France, quarterly (for Henry VIII.) impaling Boleyn. 
Within the past fifty years the interior of the gatehouse has 
been much altered n-om its original character, at an ex« 
pense, it is said, of about 3000/., two of the principal 
guard-rooms having been thrown into one by the removal of 
the flooring of the upper room. A small portrait of Anne 
Boleyn, painted on panel, and preserved here, conveys but 
a faint idea of the beauty whicn that ill-fated lady is said 
to have displayed in her person. 

The rest of the building forms a ouadrangle of moderate 
size, with high-pitched roofs and gables, and the whole is 
surrounded by a double moat, presenting an interesting 
and picturesque example of the domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The courtyard is paved with red bricks fancifully disposed, 
and the building surrounding it, with the exception of the 
gatehouse (which fills the whole of one side), is in tolerable 
preservation, and now occupied as a farm-house. Only one 
room in this portion of the castle is shown to the public ; it 
is csJled the long-gallery, or ball-room, and is situated in the 
roof of the north front, occupying the whole depth of the 
building ; the ceiling was originally ornamented with foliage, 
Ac, in stucco, of which, however, but faint traces remain. 
This room is about 150 feet in length by 20 feet in width, 
and panelled throughout with rudely-carved oak. On one 
side are three deep recesses, placed at equal distances apart : 
in the first, raised three steps above the level of the room, 
the loid of the castle in former times is said to have holden 
his court ; it is now used as a receptacle for a heavy-looking 
four-post bedstead, dressed with yellow damask hangings, 
said to be the identical one in which Anne Boleyn slept ; 
I it was some time since removed thither firom another room 
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by the fire, and the third served as a retiring Dook for such 
of the guests who chose to avail themselves of it ratbcr 
than join in the "joyous dance," and where, possibly, ICiDg 
Henry " may have drawn aside [he fair daughter of lus host, 
and whispered in her ear those soft nothings which led her 
to a throne and a scaffold." At one end of the gallery a 
trap-door leads to a dark chamber, traditionally called the 
duDgeon ; but whether intended as a place of concealment 
in "troublous times," or as a place of confinement for 
prisoners, is a matter for cotijectore. This gallery was 
made in the roof of the hall, and was apparently an after- 
thought. The staircase which leads to it is called the 
" grand Staircase," and is one that might well shame the 
staircases, narrow and flimsy, of modem Belgravia, whilst in 
the windows arc several shields with the armorial bearings 
of the Howards, Brothertons, Warrens, Mowbrays, Boleyns, 
Waldegraves, &c. In one of the rooms of the castle, 
called Anne Bolcyn's boudoir, is a fine bay-wicdow, where, 
■we are told, she was wont to sit and watch in silent expec- 
tation of ber royal lover's approach, his coming being 
BnnotiQced to her by the sonnamg of bugles by watchmen 
stationed on a neighbouring eminence, as "galloping &om 
Eltham or Greenwich, he descended the bills opposite." 
Another room in the castle is caUed the bedroom of Anne 
of Cleeves; but although to this lady were granted the 



into the possession of Reginald de Cobham, of Stertxxoof^ 
Surrey, who died possessed of them in the »iith year of Henry 
IV. Two generations afterwards the estate wa»so1d to Sa 
Geofirey Boleyn (or Bullen], a wealthy mercer of Loodaii, 
and Lord Mayor of that city in 1 45S, who, shortly befwe Im 
death in 1471, began the building which at present exiA. 
The son of this Sir Geof&ey was Sir William Boleyn, of 
BlickUng, in Norfolk, who married Mari^arel, daughter of 
Thomas Batler, Earl of Ormond ; and his son and heir «3> 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, who, in the seventeenth year of Hmiy 
Vin. was created Viscotmt BJichford, and in the twenty- 
first oflhesameyearnominated a Knight of theGatter.aiid 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, 
with remainder as Allows, viz., Wiltshire to his beils male, 
and Ormond to his heirs general. He married Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfofk, 
by whom he had one son, George, who was esecutcd durinf; 
his father's lifetime, .ts will be presently shown, and l«o 
daughtets, Anne, the unfortunate wife of Henry VIIl., and 
Mary (wife of William Carey, esquire of the bodygnard to the 
king), mother of Henry, first Lord of Hnnsdon, and anc» 
tor of the Earls of Dover and MonmotiUt. A ^oil ootliiie 
of the career of Anne Boleyn, that unfortunate lady whose 
sad history imparts such a melancholy interest to a certain 
period of the annals of Hever Castle, will not be altc^etbo 
out of place here. 
She, it seetnsj was bom at the scat of her gtandiathcr, (t 
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Kent), it is very uncertain whether she ever visited Hever 
at all, or, at all events, that she ever resided there. The 
atyle of architecture of the castle is unifonn tfarougbonl, with 
the exception of the long gallery, as the peculiar form of the 
windows at either end and the finials on the gables testify. 
On the outerwall there is a small shield bearing the dateof 
1584. A long range of wooden stables, with sleeping apart- 
ments above, and an open gallery, overlooking the castle 
bowling-green, are sitnatcd opposite the entrance gateway, 
tod are e^dently of great antiquity. 

That a more ancient castle than the present Blood u^on 
this site is evidenced by a record still in existence, stating 
that it was rebuilt in the early part of the reign of Edward 
III., or about the year 1327, by William de Hevre, who was 
descended lh>m a family of that name originally settled in 
the neighbourhood of Northfleel, near Gravesend. This. 
William de Hevre at his decease left two daughters, co. 
heiresses, Joan and Margaret. The elder daughter married 
Reginald de Cobham, a younger son of the Cobhams of 
CoWiam, Kent, whilst Margaret married Sir Oliver Brocas — 
a farm in the parish of Hever, on the road to Eden bridge, still 
bears that name, and is known as Brocas Farm— by which 
marriages their husbands in right of their wives became pos- 
sessed each of a moiety of the Hever estate ; the one moiety 
being called from its possessor " Herer-Cobham," and the 
otba " HcYtfBrocas,'' These tvomoKti«s,hoirever, came 



enee over her destiny. Here she received a thorough Fiendi 

education, under the guidance of a governess named Simo' 
nette. The accomplishments she thus gained obtained for 
her, at the age of fourteen, the post of maid-of-honoui to 
Henry's youngest sister, the Prmceas Maiy Tnd«, wtth 
whom she proceeded to France on the occasion of her nur- 
riagc with Louis XH.,* m I5i4,andwhete she soon hecanK 
an attraction to the gay French gallants ; her fresh En^iili 
loveliness being duly appreciate. A French chroBiclff, 
quoted by Miss Strickland, in her '> lives of the Queens of 
£nglaad," thus describes the costame which enhanced her 
natural charms : " She had a bouirelct or cape of bloc 
velvet, trimmed with poinfs ; al the end of each hang t 
little bell of gold. She wore a vest of blue velvet slamd 
with silver, and a surcoat of watered silk Lned with miniver, 
with large hanging sleeves, which hid her hands from the 
curiosity of the courtiers ; her little feet were covered with 
blue velvet brodequins, and the insteps were adorned earfi 
with a diamond star. Un her head she wore a goldca- 
coloured aureole of some kind of plaited ganae, and her hair 



• la tbe arigioal till tigncd br King Louii, vUcli b 
■noDg tho Cottealaa MSS., iho u merely oimti as Had 
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feU in ringlets." Sach was the dress and appearance of the 
youthful Anne Boleyn. 

She is said to have quitted France about the year 1521. 
" The fiist time Henry saw her after her return," says Miss 
Strickland, ** was in ner father's garden, at Hever, where 
it is said he encountered her by accident, and admiring her 
beautv and graceful demeanour, he entered into conversation 
with her, when he was so much charmed with her sprightly 
wit, that, on his return to Westminster, he told Wolsey 
* that he had been discoursing with a young lady who had 
the wit of an angel, and was worthy of a crown.' * It is 
sufficient if your Majesty finds her worthy of your love,' 
was the shrewd rejoinder. Henry said * that he feared she 
would never condescend in that way.' 'Great princes/ 
observed Wolsey, < if they chose to play the lover, have that 
in their power which womd mollify a heart of steel.' " At 
this time " she had a beauty," to quote the language of 
her youthful companion, the poet Wyatt — *' not so whitely 
clear, and fresh, out above all, we may esteem which ap- 
peared much more excellent by her favour, passing sweet 
and cheerful, and was enhanced bv her noble presence of 
shape and fashion, representing both mildness and majesty 
more than can be expressed." It may be added that she 
dressed with infinite taste, sang and played with skill and 
expression, was exceedingly apt at repartee, and possessed 
that ^piQKx^asx attractiveness which belongs to so few women, 
and IS so difficult to describe. 

Such was Anne Boleyn as she wandered about the stately 
gardens of Hever, listening to the loving words of the brave 
youjig noble, Lord Henry Percy, son of the Duke of North- 
umbo'land, and the only man she ever loved ; and King 
Hany himself, it must be remembered, was at that time the 
husband of Catherine of Arragon. The engagement of Anne 
Boleyn with Lord Henry Percy, however, we are told, was 
soon broken off through the intervention of Wolsey, in whose 
household the young nobleman had been brought up ; and 
then the king was emboldened to declare his passion for 
her, bat in sucjx dishonourable terms as are said to have 
elicited f>om her, on her bended knees, this well-merited 
rebuke : ** I think, most noble and worthy king, vour 
^ Majesty speaks these words in mirth, to prove me, witnout 
'intent of degrading your princely self. Therefore, to ease 
you of the labour of asking me any such questions here- 
after, I beseech your highness most earnestly to desist, and 
take this my answer (which I speak from the depth of my 
soqI) in good part. Most noole Icing, I will rather lose 
my life than my virtue, which will be the greatest and best 
part of the dowry I shall bring my husband." This refusal 
on the part of Anne to comply with the wishes of her kingly 
admirer does not appear to have damped the ardour of 
Henry ; he soon found an opportunity of getting her to be 
nearer to him by having her appointed maid-of-honour to 
Queen Catherine. Soon afterwards, however, we find her 
once more at Hever. She was here at the time when a 
dreadful species of plague was ragine in the country ; and 
when Henry heard tnat she had caught the sickness, ne sent 
his second physician to Hever, that she might be placed 
under his care. The king appears afterwards to have made 
frequent visits to the castle, and when he was detained in 
London week by week, to have written letters to this lady 
whom he was afterwards so deeply to wrong. These letters, 
it is probable, are at the present time preserved in the 
Vatican. One letter* from the king to her in 1528 alludes 
to his having been one whole year struck with the dart of 
love, notwithstanding that he was still the husband of Queen 
Catherine. Mr. Jolm Timbs, in his '< Abbeys and Castles 
of England,*' gives two letters which passed between 
Heniy VHI. and Anne Boleyn at this time ; which, for the 
edification of our lady readers, as showing the manner in 
which the royal love-making "of y« period " was con- 
ducted, we take the liberty of quoting: — 

Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, 
Mv MiSTBSSt Aim MT FaiBNOi^My heart and I san^nder them* 



selves into your hands, and we supplicate to be commended to your 
good graces, and that by absence your affection may not be dimin- 
ished to us, for that would be to augment our pain, which would be a 
great pity, since absence gives enough, and more than I ever thought 
could be felt This brings to my mina a fact in astronomy, which is, 
that the farther the poles are from the sun, notwithstanding the more 
scarcfainr is the heat. Thus it is with our love ; absence nas placed 
distance oetween us, nevertheless, fervour increases, at least on my 
part. I hope the same fromyouy assuring vou that in mv case the 
anguish of absence is so rreat that it would be intolerable, were it 
not for the firm hope I have of your indissoluble aflfection towards 
me. In order to remind you of it, and because I cannot in person be 
in your presence, I send you the thing that comes nearest that is 
possible— that is to say, my picture, and the whole device, which vou 
already know of, set in bracelets, wishing myself in their place when 
it pleases you. This is thoj^and of , . . , 

Yonr servant and fnend. 

Anne Boleyn to Henry VIIU 

SiR,~It belongs only to the august mind of a mat king, to whom 
nature has given a heart full of generosity towards the sex, to repay 




pray you . . _ . 

for if you recompense so slight a conversation bv gifts so great, what 
will you be able to do for those who are ready to consecrate their 
entire obedience to your desires f How great soever may be the 
bounties I have received, the joy that I feci in being loved by a king, 
'whom ladore^ and to whom I would with pleasure mahe a sacrifice 
of my hearty if fortune had rendered it worthy of being offered to 
him^ will ever be infinitely greater. 
The warrant of maid-of-honour to the Queen induces me to think 

■•a- • .^ « I r _: ii _• ^ tX.^ 



that 
means 



your Majesty has some r^;ard for me, since it gives me the 

IS of seeing you oftcner, and of assuring you, by my own lips 

(which I shall do on the first opportunity), that lam. 
Your Majesty's very obliged and very obedient 

Servant, without any reserve^ 

iuTNi Boleyn. 

As a kind of set-off to this somewhat •* gushing*' corre- 
spondence, it is asserted that Henry had long entertained 
scruples concerning the lawfulness of his marriage with his 
brother's widow; and had attributed to the violation of 
God's law the premature death of all his children hy 
Catherine, exceptmg the Princess Mary. But be this as it 
may, Anne Boleyn*s brave refusal to become the king's 
mistress speedily led to one of the most signal revolutions 
which a nation ever saw — the greatest, perhaps, being the 
Reformation, which, although not naturally resulting from 
this cause, was materially quickened in its development by 
the impetuous passions of this arbitrary monarch. Not only 
whilst the real queen was still alive, but also still undi- 
vorced, Anne Boleyn became the wife of Henry VIH., and 
with that event came the downfall of Wolsey, and the rise 
of Cranmer. Although not strictly a Protestant herself, 
she became the mother of the Protestant Queen Elizabeth, 
who was bom in the month of September, 1533. 

** The new queen, naturally light and gay of heart, and 
educated at the French court, where these qualities were 
likely to be developed to the utmost, conducted herself 
towards the courtiers with an easjr familiarity not customary 
in England for one in her position. Concerning the first 
two years of her married life we have little information, 
onlv it is known that she was favourable to the Reformation, 
and promoted a translation of the Bible. In 1535, the 
affections of the king appear to have become alienated from 
her. According to some historians, the amorous monarch 
had already fixed upon a successor to Anne Boleyn ; others 
make out that his passion had nothing to do with her death, 
and assert that Henry contracted his unseemly hasty mar- 
riage with Jane Seymour solely at the request of the peers 
and privy council. If this latter statement could be 
thoroughly relied on, it would no doubt tell strongly against 
Anne Boleyn, as there would then be no apparent motive 
for Henry seeking her condemnation if she were innocent. 
Between conflicting historians, one may well hesitate to 
decide on this point."* 

After the death of Queen Catherine, which occurred ir 
Kimbolton, on the 8th January, 1536, Anne Boleyn is saiu 
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to have exhibited some exultation, and to have proclaimed 
to her friends that she was now " indeed a queen." She 
perhaps little thought that even at that time her fate was 
sealed, <* for the king had cast his eyes on one of her maids- 
of-honour." According to some writers, Anne Boleyn 
made the accidental discovery of this secret by surprising 
Henry with the object of his new passion seated on his knee, 
and that her agitation brought on a prematmre accoudiement ; 
she was delivered of a son on the 29th of January, an event 
which Henry had so long and so impatiently desired — but 
the child was still-bom. The king now became more and 
more estranged from her, and her freedom of manners had 
given but too good grounds for her enemies to speak evil of 
her. On the ist of May, the annual tournament was held 
at Greenwich, in presence of the king and queen. The 
tilting had commenced, the challengers being Viscount 
Rochford, brother to the queen, and Sir Henry Norris, 
one of the gentlemen of the king's privy chamber. Sud- 
denly the king rose— his outward bearing manifesting inward 
disturbance — ^left the tourney, and, with a small party, rode 
up to London, leaving the . ^ueen at Greenwich. The 
popular account is, that the king's sudden departure was 
occasioned by the discovery of a handkerchief belonging to 
the queen in the possession of Norris ; but the necessity for 
any such romantic and sudden cause of jealousy is obviated 
by the fact that, in the previous week a commission, com- 
posed of members of the privy council, had been secretly 
engaged in examining into charges of adultery against Anne, 
and two of her alleged accomplices in the crime ; Sir 
William Brereton, a ^ntleman of the king's household, and 
Mark Smeton, a musician at court, had been already arrested. 
The <|ueen lemained at Greenwich that night. On the 
following morning she was examined before the privy 
council, under the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, her 
uncle, but a bigoted Roman Catholic, and protested her 
innocence. Sir Hem7 Norris and Sir Francis Weston, 
another courtier, along with Smeton, were also examined, 
and all at first declared their innocence of the charge im- 
puted to them; but afterwards the musician confessed to 
the crime. Norris, too, it is said, made a like confession, 
but he indignantly repudiated it the next day, on the ground 
that he had been entrapped into it unwittingly. In the 
afternoon the queen was conveyed from iGrreenwich to the 
Tower. She was met upon the river by the Duke of 
Norfolk, Audley, the Chancellor, and Cromwell, who in- 
formed her that she was accused of adultery. She fell on 
her knees, and exclaimed wildly, " O Lord, help me, as I am 
guiltless of that whereof I am charged." As 11 to finish the 
complete overthrow of her heart and intellect that had been 
sinking and wavering ever since her unfortunate accouche- 
ment and the discovery which preceded it, they gave her 
for her prison in the Tower the very chamber in which 
she had slept the night before her coronation, and on 
finding herself there, she fell upon her knees, exclaiming, 
•* Lord Jesus have mercy on me f " followed by a convulsive 
fit of weeping and laughing. Here the queen s every action 
and word were reported on ; but anything she said while a 
prisoner seems quite as compatible with innocence as guilt, 
although her words unquestionably prove her to have ex- 
hibited a dangerous levity towards the courtiers, for which, 
however, her French education may be held to account*. 
Her letter to Henry, written on the 6th of May, speaks de- 
cidedly in her favour. On the loth of May, the grand jury 
of Middlesex found a '• true bill " on the indictment, which 
charged the queen with committing adultery with no less 
than five persons, including her own brother, Lord Roch- 
ford, and of conspiring with them, jointly and severally, 
agamst the life of the king, the adultery being alleged to 
have extended over a period of neariy three years. On the 
I ith the grand jury of Kent found a true bUl likewise. On 
the 1 2th the four commoners, Brereton, Weston, Norris, and 
Smeton, were found guilty, the last confessing to the charge 
of adulteiy only, the other three pleadmg not guUty to both 



charges. On the 15th the queen and her brother were tried 
before twenty-seven peers, the president being the Duke of 
Norfolk. They affirmed their innocence ; but they were 
found guilty, and condemned, the queen to be burned or 
beheaded on the Tower-green. On the 17th Smeton was 
hanged, and the other four bdieaded ; great protestations 
of unworthiness by them at the honr of death being regarded 
by some historians as evidence of particular guilt. The 
mind of the wretched lady yT2& evidently upset from the 
moment of her first committal ; fits of angui^ and despair 
were mixed with bright hopes and bursts of levity — the most 
melancholy proof of her derangement. One hour she would 
say that she was ready to die — the next she would talk con- 
fidently of being allowed to live. If in her sane moments 
she really entertained any such hopes, they were soon pat 
an end to ; and as the crisis approached she looked on 
death without terror. She sent for Mr. Kingston, who 
was at that time the Governor of the Tower, early in 



the morning of the i8th of May, and on his going tofaer 
she exclaimed, •* Mr. Kingston, I hear say I shall not die 




It would be no pain, it was so subtle ; and then she said, * I 
heard say the executioner was very good, and I have a little 
neck,' and she put her arms about it, laughing heartily. Truly 
this ladjr has much joy and pleasure in death." She, haw- 
ever, did not die till the following morning, the 19th of 
May. A little before noon she was brought to the place of 
execution on the green within the Tower, some of the 
nobility and companies of the dty being admitted to witness 
the tragic scene. Having reached the scaffold, Anne ad- 
dressed a few words to the ^*good Christian people' 
assembled, and afterwards baring her neck, she knelt down, 
earnestly repeating, ** Christ have mercy on my soul ! Lord 
Jesus receive my soul ! " until the executioner at one blow 
struck off her head. Another account of her execution 
states that ** she would not consent to have her eyes covered 
with a bandage, declaring that she had no fear of death. 
She said, indeed, that she would shut her eyes, but she 
opened them every moment, and their mild and tender 
glance quite overcame the executioner. Fearful of missing 
his aim, he drew off his shoes, and approached her silently. 
While he was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
her right, who made a great noise in walking. This drcom- 
stance attracted the attention of the queen, and she turned 
her face from the executioner. Thus by an artifice he was 
enabled to strike the fatal blow." And thus perished Anne 
Boleyn within four months of the death of Catherine, and in 
little more than three years after her marriage. 

On the fatal morning, says an old tradition, Heniy went 
to hunt in Epping Forest. While he was at breakfast his 
attendants observed that he was anxious and thoughtful; 
but at length they heard the report of a distant gun, a pre- 
concerted signal. ** Ah, it is done I " cried he, startmg up, 
*' the business is done ! Uncouple the dogs, and let us 
follow the sport."* In the eveninp^ the king returned gsuly 
from the chase, and on the following morning he married 
Anne's maid-of-honour, Jane Seymour. We have been 
necessarily led to observe the weak and defective side of 
Anne Boleyn's character, in tracing her career. "Her 
ambition," says the author of a popular illustrated histoiy 
of England, " her levity, her little regard for the feelings 
and patience of her royal mistress, her regardlessness of her 
good fame by living so openly with the king before their 
marriage, and her great culpaoility in marrying him whilst 
the real queen was not only still living, but undivorced, ex- 
hibit her but as a worldly woman of a conduct most cen- 
surable. But we should do violence to historic impartiality 
if we did not also bear witness that she had a better 
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side to her character, better feelings in her heart. Though 
she never was a Protestant, however much a certain 
party may labour to represent her as such, but conformed 
to all the rites and maintained all the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the last, yet she was at 
the same time kindly disponed towards the Reformers, and 
was not only a reader of the Bible in Tyndal's transla- 
tion, but is said to have recommended its perusal to the 
king — to very little purpose, it must be confessed. She 
rescued the good and simple Hugh Latimer from the prose- 
cuting dutches of Stokesley, the Bishop of London, re- 
ceived him, and listened to his preaching, made him her 
chaplain, and, it is said, became much more serious and 
considerate of others under his faithful guidance. She got 
him promoted to the see of Worcester, and showed the effect 
of his more enlightened Christian philosophy upon her by 
setting aside a certain proportion of her privy-purse allow- 
ance to establish manufactures for the permanent support of 
the people, and for relieving those she could not employ in 
eveiy parish in the kingdom. In alms alone, within the last 
sire months of her life, she distributed 14,000/., and selected 
young men of talent, and sent them to college at her own 
expense, that they might become able ministers in the 
church." 

On the death of her father, in 1588, Henry VIII. seized 
Hever Castle and granted it to his repudiated wife, Anne of 
Cleves ; but soon after the accession of Queen Mary the 
estate was sold to Sir Edward Waldegrave, of Northampton- 
shire, who broke up the park which, till then, had sur- 
rounded the castle. In 1086 one of his descendants, Sir 
Henry Waldegrave, was created a peer, by the title of Baron 
Walde^ave, of Chewton, Somersetshire ; he held several 
high offices, but at the revolution he retired into France, 
and died at Paris in 1689, having married Henrietta, natural 
daughter of James II., by whom he had issue Tames, who 
in the third year of George II. was created Earl of Walde- 
grave. He, in 1 71 5, conveyed this castle and manor to Sir 
William Humphreys, 3art., of London, who in that year 
was Lord Mayor or the City, and who died in 1735, leaving 
an only son and heir, Orlando, who succeeded to his title 
and estates. Sir Orlando Humphreys died in 1737, having 
had three sons and two daughters ; of the former, two died 
young, whilst the second and only surviving son, Robert, 
died before his father in 1736, at the age of twenty-eight. 
On the decease of Sir Orlando his two daughters t>ecame 
his heiresses, namely, Mary and Ellen. The elder daughter 
was thrice married : first to William Ball Waring, Esq., of 
Dimston, in Berkshire, who died without issue in 1746; 
secondly to Tohn Honywood, Esq., of Marks Hall, Essex, 
who also died without issue ; and thirdly to Thomas Gore, 
Esq., whose nephew, Charles Gore, Esq., M.P., was the 
husband of Ellen, the younger daughter of Sir Orlando 
Humpbieys. These ladies, with their husbands, in 1745, 
joined in the sale of Hever Castle, together with the manors 
of Hever-Cobham and Hever-Brocas, to Timothy Waldo, 
Esq. , of Clapham, a merchant of London. This gentleman, 
who was afterwards knighted, was induced to purchase 
this estate from the fact that the Boleyns and Waldos were 
connected in the way of relationship. Lord Hunsdon, a 
descendant in the female line from the Earl of Rochford 
(Sir T. Boleyn), having married Grace Waldo, widow of Sir 
Nicholas Wolstenholme, Bart., and elder daughter of Sir 
Edward Waldo, an ancestor of the above Sir Timothy. 
With his descendants the grand old castle of Hever has 
continued to this day, the present owner being Edmund 
Waldo Meade Waldo, Esq., of Stone Wail Park, in the 
adjoining parish of Chiddingstond, who succeeded to the 
estate on tne death of his father in 1858. 

Although Hever Castle was evidently constructed upon 
defensive principles, it appears never to have been attacked, 
bat has simply oeen the peaceful residence of a long succes- 
sion of Engush gentlemen. 

W. D. 



LLANTHONY PRIORY, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, Mr. Fielder read the following paper on the 
above subject. He commenced by remarking that from 
the very earliest times the Vale of Ewyas, in which 
Llanthony was situated, had occupied a place in history, 
it being almost universally believed to have been for 
some time the abode of St. David, Bishop of Caerlon, and 
patron Saint of Wales. A chronicler who lived in the 
1 2th century, and styled himself *'a monk of Llanthony," 
speaking of the chapel which St. David erected on the spot 
which was afterwards occupied by the Abbey, described 
it as ''a poor building surrounded by moss and ivy, and 
covered with thickets, scarcely habitable either for maii or 
for beast." For many centuries after St. David's time the 
valley appeared to have been deserted, and remained un- 
known till the latter part of the iith century, when it was 
visited by a knight named Hugh de Laci, one of whose atten- 
dants, William, being impressed with the rugged and 
secluded character of the place, resolved to become a hermit, 
and remained at St. David's chapel, which he repaired as 
well as he could, and had orders conferred on him in due 
time by his diocesan. The hermit was joined in 1 103 by a 
divine named Emesi, chaplain to the Empress Maud, 
daughter of Henry I. The first five years the anchorites 
spent together were devoted to the construction of a small 
chapel, to supply the place of their hermitage ; it was com- 
pleted in 1 108 and was dedicated to St John the Baptist. 
It was highly probable the present parish Church of Llan- 
thony was the same edifice ; although scarcely worth a visit, 
it was a very fair example of 12th century architecture. 
Hugh de Laci, who was possessed of great wealth, desired 
to endow a monastery on the spot rendered famous by the 
devotion exhibited by William and Emesi, and the permis- 
sion of the anchorites having been gained through Arch- 
bishop Anselm, Hugh bestowed upon them the necessary 
means, and the beautiful buildings, the ruins of which still 
existed, were completed in 11 15, and were shortly afterwards 
taken possession of by forty monks, chosen from the con- 
vents of Merton and Trinity, in and near London, and from 
Colchester. Emesi was chosen first prior. In the middle 
of Henry I. 's reign it was one of the richest religious houses 
in the kingdom. After enumerating some of the celebrated 
persons who had entered or visited the priory, Mr. Fielder 
said that on the death of Emesi, Robert de Bethun succeeded 
him as prior. This was according to the **Monk of Llan- 
thony ; ' but William de Wycomb said Emisius resigned in 
favour of Robert de Bethun. The third prior of Llanthony 
was Robert de Braci, who lived to see the destruction of the 
Society within a few years of his election, owing to the civil 
wars which followed on the death of Henry I. A piece of 
land was granted by Milo, Karl of Hereford, son of Walter 
the Constable of England, a member of the fraternity, on the 
southern bank of the Severn, close to the city of Gloucester, 
where the monks erected a new monastery, which they 
named after the Welsh building, William de Lycomb suc- 
ceeded Robert de Braci as prior, who was followed by 
Clement, after whose death the history of Llanthony in 
Monmouthshire came to a sudden slop, and it fell mto decay. 
At the dissolution the property of New Llanthony was valued, 
according to Dugdale's Monasticon, at 648/., while that of the 
Monmouthshire prioiy reached only 71/. The Chapter 
house had long since been tinned into a stable, but traces of 
three Norman windows were still to be seen ; in the Ladye 
chapel (now a coach-house) was a beautifully engroined roof 
in complete preservation. Entering from the south the 
visitor would be particularly strack with the long row of 
arches which separated the nave from the two aisles ; all 
were standing on the north side, but on the south only two 
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remained. To the west of those arches stood two massive 
square towers, flanking the principal entrance on either side, 
i^chdeacon Coze, who explored the county at the com- 
mencement of the present century, described the great west 
window, which fell shortly after his visit, as triple pointed, 
and of great elegance, and it must have been one of the 
principal ornaments of the monastery. The towers, one of 
which was used as an inn, contained some fine pointed 
windows, and the north tower had a long, round-headed 
Norman window facing north. In the centre stood the 
remains of a large square bell-tower, which was perhaps the 
principal feature of tne existing ruins. The west and south 
arches were still standing, the former springing, according 
to Mr. Roberts, in the Arcfusologia Cambrensis, from a 
corbel of three stunted pillars, clustered and terminating in 
a flower, the corbel opposite terminating in a square 
moulding. In 1777, when the Priory was visited by Mr. 
Wyndham, the upper part of the tower was standing, and 
there was a tier of Norman arches above the dripstone, and 
a second tier of pointed arches above them. The south tran- 
sept was still very perfect, and contained a double Norman 
window, each 18 feet by 3 feet, with plain moulding, and a 
plain rose window above. A bold Norman arch, supported 
by a plain capital, communicated with the Ladye chapel, 
ver^r httle of which could be traced. Contiguous was the 
choir, which possessed, when visited by Mr. Wyndham, a 
window stated to have been ** pointed, with tracery in the 
head, and having a small Norman light in the gable above." 
A writer in the Gentleman* s Magazine in 18 10 characterized 
Llanthony as << a mixture of Saxon and pointed architectture, 
the latter style prevailing. It is curious to trace the budding 
out of the new mouldings from those of the Saxon — ^tbe 
ornaments seem more prominent in this respect; hence 
Llanthony, like Canterbury, forms an excellent school for 
the study of the rise and progress of English architecture." 
After tracing the possession of the property from 1809, Mr. 
Fielder added that about four miles north of the Abbc^ 
stood the building a short time back erected by the Rev. 
Mr. Lyne, better known as Father Ignatius, who destined 
it, when sufficient money could be obtained, to become a 
large monastery in exact imitation of those which flourished 
under the rule of St. Benedict in the loth and nth cen- 
turies ; the establishment was at present very small. After 
giving some particulars relative to the Gloucester Abbey, 
Mr. Fielder concluded by a glowing description of the 
scenery of the locality, which was well worthy a visit even 
if Llanthony Abbey did not exist. 

Fossil Quadrumana (Vol. iii. 82, 94) In the Athe- 

naum (No. 2364, p. 216, and 2365, p. 251), is an account 
of the new fossils discovered by Professor Marsh, but no 
mention is made of quadrumana. The most important find 
was that of Ichthyomis (or Fish-bird), a cretaceous animal 
which " whilst entirely agreeing with the true birds, in the 
characters of the scapular arch, and the bones of the legs 
and wings, possessed bi-concave vertebrae, thus approxi- 
mating to the piscine type of organization. A more re- 
markable peculiarity, however, than even this, is found in 
the fact that both jaws possessed well-developed teeth, 
numerous, small, compressed and pointed, implanted in 
distinct sockets. Marsh concludes that Ichthyomis dispar 
was about as large as a pigeon carnivorous, and probably 
aquatic. Systematists will probably be inclined to place the 
species of Ichthyomis in a new order of the reptiles, more 
ornithic than either the Deinosauria or the Pterodactyl es." 
In addition to this Fish-bird, Marsh found the skull of an 
entirely new form of mammal from the Eocene of Wyoming, 
With the size of an elephant, it combined many of the 
features of the rhinoceros, but had, instead of one or two 
horns, six in pairs, one behind the other, the front ones just 
at the lip of the nose. A large pair of canines, and an 
absence of incisor leeih, were also peculiarities of this ex- 
traordinary animal, which has received the name Dinoceras. 



The foot was much like the elephant's, but the teeth point to 
a relationship with cloven-hoofed angulates. 

F« J. Li 

Cunningham Family. — Wandering last March among 
the ruins of the Abbey of Kilwinfting in Ayrshire, I noticed 
a number of tombstones, a few yards ofl" the S.E. comer of 
the present parish church, erected to memben of this 
family. It may be worth while to note the following :t- 

(I.) On top of stone ''ly G. C. J. G. 22." On fiux 
below a shield is inscribed, " Here lyes the corps of John 
Cuninghame son to Gabrel Cuninghame and Janet Glass in 
dundrive who died Janvary 15th 1 7 19 aged 19. Also their 
doughter Marie died June 15th i7i4SLged 6 years.'* Part 
of the stone is here refaced and inscribed ** Andrew Cun- 
inghame, Glasgow." Below this again, in the old letters, 
is : — " As also Janet Glass his spouse who dyed December 
1725 aged 54 years and 6 months and a half." On the back 
of the stone is the half figure of a minister with open book in 
hand, and below, the text " No man having put nis hand to 
ye plough and looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.*' 
Below this again is cut oxen drawing a plough, &c. 

(2.) Immediately to the right of the above is another with 
the inscription, ** Here Lyem Janet Cuninghame Spouse to 
fohn Cuninghame in Sevenacres who died The 28 day of 
May 1692, and of her age 31." 

(3.) On back of a Stone erected to " Thomas Cuninghame 
in Hungryhill who died Mardi i6th 1725 aged 52" and to 
(in older lettering) " Margaret Cuninghame spous of Adam 
Bumet " in a shield with the motto ** over fork over." 

(4.) Beside this is another to '* Marion Kilpatrick spons to 
Alexr Cuninghame in Hungryhill died 6th Deer. 1699 
aged 76." 

Alison. 



HUMAN BONES FOUND IN CHALK. 

How long would human remains be likely to preserve their 
organic form when buried in chalk ? When searching for fos- 
sils, about twenty years or more ago, at Westgate Bay, near 
Margate, then a lonely spot, with only a small coastguard 
station, but now having a small town growing up around it, I 
found a skeleton of a man, the skull, and one or two other 
bones, in a good state of preservation, although tending to 
petrifitction. They were lying, as far as I can remember, about 
two feet firom the surface, on the top of the chalk — diere of a 
very crumbly nature — and under the alluvial top soil. Pro- 
bably they were the remains of some old smuggler, as, on dit, 
there was a fight at the spot between the coastguard and a 
band of snmgglers many years ago, when several of the latter 
were killed. These bones were recent, but some otheis have 
just been found near Lenham, Kent, in a bank by the road- 
side, where chalk had recently been removed, close to the 
old Pilgrim's Road, pronounced by a surgeon, Mr. T. W. 
Hubbard, to be those of two full-grown men, and probably 
several centuries old. The bodies had been laid side by 
side, with their heads to the west, and feet to the east 
Many other human bones had been discovered near the 
spot, as many as sixteen having been disinterred at one time^ 
according to '* an old inhabitant." As Lenham was, accord- 
ing to Camden ('* Britannia," VoL I., 259 ; ed. Gibson, 1772) 
the Durolevum of Antoninus, and situated upon a consular 
way, or high road of the Romans, which, in later times, was 
traversed bv vast multitudes of pilgrims on their way to the 
shrine of Thomas k Becket, the bones probabably date back 
to pre- Reformation times. There is a tradition that after 
a battle at Aylesford, in which they were defeated, the 
Saxons retreated along this road to Folkestone, and possibly 
some of the slain were buried here. The action of car- 
bonate of lime, of which chalk is composed, WQuld, one 
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would suppose, be destructive to osseous and other human 
remains ; but part of the horn of a deer of large size, which 
a young Marlburian broi:^ht me from Silbury-hill, near 
Avebury, is in excellent preservationi though somewhat 
cnmibly, and may not improbably have been l3riDg in the 
chalk for 1000 years at least ; and I see no reason why human 
bones should not preserve their structural appearance 
equally well ; althou^ all trace of the softer organic sub- 
stances is often completely destroyed by the chalk, as may 
be seen in most of the fossils from that formation. Some 
formations have a wonderfully conservative power ; as in the 
gravel beds near Bedford have been found remains of several 
annuals, the elephant, &c., which have been long extinct, 
yet preserving apparently their bony or homy nature almost 
unchanged. The question whether bony structures can be 
preserved many ages in chalk will be, I hope, considered 
worthy of discussion by geological and archaeological readers 
of the Antiquary. 

F. J. L. 

Caxton's " Rbynart the Foxe."— The following ac- 
count of an admirable book is taken from Johnson's Typo- 
graphia. Is it possible to get a sight of it T 

*** The Hystorye of Reynart the Foxe, &«• Which was 
in dntche, and by me Will"** Caxton translated into this 
rode and symple Englyssh in thabbey Westmistre f^ysshed 
the vj day of Juyn the yere of our lord m.ccccixxxj and the 
xxi 3rere of the regno of Kyne Edward the iiijth. Folio.* 
This curious and exceedingly scarce volume is called a 
quarto by some and a folio bv others ; the copy in his 
Majesty's library is said to be the only one known in this 
country. Heame calls this work an admirable thing, and 
the design verv good ; viz., . to represent a wise and politic 
government Mr. Doner thinks this celebrated and interest- 
ug romance was composed long before the twelfth century. 
The name of the original Dutch author has not yet been 
brought to light." 

Gerald not some enterprising publisher obtain permission 
to reprint it T It would well repay the cost It is a pitv 
that books of this nature should be lost to the world. A 
reprint would not take away from the value of the original, 
and to thousands the perusal of the book would afford more 
than ordinary pleasure. 

S. 

Scots Laws. — '* There is a set of very old regulations 
called Country Acts^ by one of which it is enacted that no 
pair shall marry unless they be possessed of 40/. Scots of 
free gear. . -s . . It is said that these regulations were 
approved and confirmed by the Parliament of Scotland in 
the reign of Queen Mary or of Tames VI." (fild Stat. 
History, Delting Parish in Shetland). Where are these 
Country Acts to be found ? They are nowhere confirmed as 
far as I see ; but by Jas. I. 3 cap. 48 all foreign laws are 
discharged, and this Act by Jas. I V. 6 cap. 79 is renewed 
and nuule specially applicable to the Isles, 

Alison. 

Walter Copinobe (Vol. iii. 92, 107).— Amongst the 
Patent Rolls in the Public Record Office (31 Eliz. septima 
par^ is a grant to Walter Copinger and Tnomas Butler of 
lana in divers counties, includmg lands given to superstitious 
uses. Is this Walter Copinger connected with tne gentle- 
man entitled to wear his nat at court ? 

F. 

Gilds.— Is there any book published containing a com- 
plete list of all the gilds and chantries icttmtxly Imown to 
nave existed in England? Mr. Toulmin Smith's work 
appears to give an account of merely a few gilds, though so 
or as regards the history of gilds generally it is exceedingly 
valuable. 

F. 

Old Books.— Would any of your cotreapondents do ine 
the &Toar to inform me where I might see <' The gosp^les 



of Dystaues'* (Disiaves); also Tytusand Gesypus^ 9jcu\ The 
Controuerse l^twene a Louer and a Jaye ? They were all 
published duimg the first quarter of the i6th centuiy. 

A. B. 

Skelton, the Poet. — ^I should be obliged for any infor- 
mation respecting the life and writing of J<mn Skelton, who, 
i think, was Poet Laureate in the time of Henry VIII. 

X. 

Curious Basso-relievo at Ipswich.— Some years ago, 
when stajdng in the above town, I recollect seeing a very 
curious basso-relievo in plaster in a public-house. The 
house was apparently vexir ancient, and was, I believe, known 
by the sign of <* The Tanxard." Is this house still standing, 
and is anything known of the history of the basso-relievo 
in question ? From what I can recollect, it was traditionally 
said to be a representation of the Battle of Bosworth Field. 

F.J. 

Laurence Frisius. — Can an3r of the readers of the 
Antiquary inform me, whether it is known upon what au- 
thority the map inserted at the end of the Ptolemy, 1525, 
printed by Johannes Gieningerus, argentoragi (argentoragti), 
headed, ** Orbis t^pus universalis juxta hydrographorum 
tractionem exactissime depicta. Lw F. 1522/' is attri- 
buted to Laurence Frisius, and who he was ? Is this map 
considered original, or on what authority have England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Iceland been drawn together as a 
group of four elliptical islands ? 

W. Hy. Rtlamds. 

BiBLiOTHECA CiviTATiS LoNDONL^RUtf is the inscrip- 
tion on the covers of the books in the new free library and 
reading-room at the Ghiildhall. I thought Londinium and 
not LondonisB was the usual Latin for London. Is the 
latter form general in City deeds and inscriptions, and how 
long has it been in use ? 

F. J. L. 



KENTISH CHURCHES. 

(Vol. iii. 93.) 

In reply to <* Rambler's " enquiry, I beg to say that in 
1866, the east end of the chancel of St, Peter^s Church, 
Sattdwich, was rebuilt, with decorated window occupying 
nearly the whole of the wall, the moulding being restored 
according to old mullions, and filled with Powell's quarries. 
In 1869 the west ends of the nave and north aisle were 
rebuilt, together with two new windows; one was also 
inserted in the north wall of the north aisle, and two 
clerestory lights were introduced in the north side of the 
nave. I regret to add that we are at a standstill for want of 
funds ; and moreover, the east end of the north aisle is de- 
cidedly unsafe, and we know not where to obtain means for 
continuing the work we have begun. 

H. Gilder, Rector. 

The Church 0/ St,MarytheVirgift,Sandwich,^S\ncei9^ 
the decayed wooden frames in the two windows of the huge 
western gable of this church (which is formed of the end of 
the south aisle built up to join the remaining fragment of 
the tower) have been removed, and stonework inserted under 
the direction of the diocesan architect. A crazy western 
gallery has been taken down and the west wall of the nave 
has been cleaned of whitewash, disclosing the great doorway, 
at present built up, and also remains of a coloured wall 
pattern running round the window and the head of the door. 
An interesting discovery has also been made of the bases of 
the two easternmost Norman columns, formeriy supporting 
the tower, the main portion of which fell in 1667. These 
were found, after excavations, in their original position at 
some depth below the present floors and have now been 
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simply boarded over to allow of the inspection of the curious. 
The tower, therefore, although at the western extremity of 
the nave, and not advancing beyond the western faces of 
the aisles, was internal to the church, and would appear to 
have been rather larger in the square than the well-known 
example in the neighbouring pansh church of St. Clement. 
In addition to the foregoing, the stonework of two decorated 
windows in the north aisle has been carefully repafa-ed, and 
the elegant north doorway cleaned of its many coats of 
paint. The modem porch of brick, whitewashed over, has 
been pulled down, and a suitable gabled porch of flint work, 
surmounted by a leaden cross, has been erected by the 
liberality of a parishioner. In cleaning off the plaster 
which covered the main wall of the church round about 
the internal doorway, the recesses for a triplet of niches — 
from which, however, the figures had disappeared— were 
brought to light, and have been left as discovered. The un- 
sightly cement windows, with square heads, and devoid of 
any attempt at hood moulds or decoration of any kind, have 
been all removed from the side and east end of the north 
aisle, and couplets of lancets, that in the east wall being dis- 
tinguished by a cinquefoil light in the gable, have taken 
their places. During this latter repair many interesting 
fragments (includipg a portion of a stone cross with black- 
letter inscription) were found built into the thickness of the 
wall, and numerous fragments of the tower columns still 
wearing their vermilion coats. These have all been carefully 
stored in the church. From its vast area and present sin- 
gular construction, there can be no doubt that if means 
could be found to re-seat this church properly it would be 
one of the finest congregational buildings in the diocese. 
At present, owing to the state of the numerous vaults, which 
are half full of water, the church being below the river level, 
and also the state of the graveyard, it has more the aspect 
and atmosphere of a vast cellar than a church. A very inte- 
resting fragment of a MS. inventory of the altar plate, vest- 
ments, and relics, written in 1473 by a chaplain of one of 
the chantries within this church, who was also churchwarden 
at the same time, has been lately rescued from destruction 
and carefully framed and hung up in the building. The 
ancient records, the many vicissitudes, and the sumptuous 
belongings of this church in former years, together with the 
fact of its being perhaps the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
this ancient town, render it full of interest, although from 
its position it is probably the one least known. 

The Church of St. Clement the Marty r^ Sattdwich, was re- 
opened for service in September, 1870, after a most exten- 
sive and painstaking repair during the preceding eighteen 
months, under the supervision of Mr. Clarke, the diocesan 
architect. The pulpit, until this time, had stood near the 
great west door, blocking it up, and the congregation were 
pewed with their backs to the chancel. The church has 
now been properly and handsomely seated, and the nave 
and its two aisles carefully restored — both within and with- 
out — including the replacement of the stonework in fifteen 
windows, and a considerable portion of the middle or high 
chancel has also been restored. On stripping away the 
mean l8th century wainscot from the sacranum, the piscina 
and ambries were found in good preservation, and when 
the wooden window over the altar was taken out, the jambs 
of the north and south members of a triplet of lancets were 
found in situ^ and these have been used again. The triplet 
80 reformed has just been fitted with very rich and effective 
stained glass by Messrs. Bell and Almond, of Charlotte 
Street, London. The appearance of this grand and vene- 
rable church, now that so much of its disfigurements have 
been removed and the original lines disdosed, is most 
strildng, and well worthy the inspection of all interested in 
conservative restorations. The Restoration Committee have 
issued a final appeal for 1000/. more to complete the resto- 
ration which, as yet, has only touched the eastern portions 
of the chorch, one of which, viz., the south chancel, contains 
a magnificent decoiated window, long bricked up, but with 



extensive and sound remains of the original work, and which, 
now that it has been re-opened and restored, is the finest 
window in the church. Tne stonework of another window 
has also been replaced in this chancel, and that of the east 
window of the north chancel, both by the gifts of the same 
generous donor. It is much to be hoped that this last effort 
may be successful. The sum expended on the restoration of 
the church hitherto approaches 3000/. This, however, is* 
eludes the works carried out on the tower, at an outlay of 
900/. during the incumbency of the late vicar (Mr. Brad- 
don), in 1865-6. 

Arthur M. Chichestbs, 
Vicar of St. Mary ofid 
Vicar 0/ St, Clement^ Sandwich, 



Origin of Printing (Vol. iii. 116).— In Johnson's 
Typographia^ printed in 1824, this subject is discussed most 
exhaustively. All the available authorities are quoted, -and 
the editor is constrained to observe that ** this discovery 
having been made so lately as the 15th century, it is matter of 
surprise that no certain record has been handc^d down fixing 
the precise time, the person by whom, and the place whence 
this art received its birth. The abilities of the literary 
Antiquaries of different nations have been odled forth, in 
order that the palm may be ceded to those who not onlj 
merited so well of their own country, but also every other 
portion of the civilized globe. These researches have not 
satisfactorily determined the point : the affair still remains 
in a certain degree of mystery ; although it must be ad- 
mitted that great probability appears in the theory of some 
of those who have investigated this difficult subject." 

As to the claim of the Chinese to the honour of having 
invented the art of printing, the same writer remarks, 
** Though printing be a modern invention in Europe, it is 
allowed to have been practised in the east from a very 
early period, in a similar manner to our first essays. It has 
been contended that the remoteness and seclusion of the 
Chinese prevented our gaining any information from them ; 
but Mr. W. Y. Ottley and Mr. S. W. Singer concur in 
opinion that the art of engraving on wood was known to 
Europe in the 13th century; that it was brought from Asia by 
the Venetian merchants, whose intercourse with Uiat tcrritoiy 
was frequent, by way of Constantinople, from a very eariy 
period. As to the silence of Marco Polo upon the subject, 
m his account of marvels he had witnessed in China, having 
resided at the court of the great Khan of Tartary for seven- 
teen years, 1295, Mr. Ottley conceives that the author 
thought it of little interest, as the art had been long 
practised in Venice. Mr. Ottley is of opinion that if the 
name of its inventor is ever destined to be known, it most 
probably will be found among the records of the east. 
Many writers have ascribed this invention to an earlier 
period than the Christian rera ; Father Couplet states the 
year 930 ; Father du Halde fixes it fifty years prior to the 
former period, under the reign of Ming Tsong I., the second 
Emperor of the Tartarian dynasty ; and Father le Comple 
contends that it has been practised in China from all ages ; 
he adds that the only difference between the European and 
Chinese methods consists in the former being atle, from 
the small number of letters in their alphabet, to print 
voluminous works, the letters of the first sheet, from a re- 
arrangement, serving for all the succeeding ones ; whereas, 
from the prodigious number of characters in the Chinese 
alphabet (some accounts state them at eighty thousand), 
tliey contend that it is much easier and less expensive to 
have their pages cut on wood ; thus having as many blocks 
as there are leaves in the book. " 

The editor of the Typographia reduces the contention 
between Haerlem and Mentz, and considers the whole point 
turns upon this: ^* Did the Haerlem press rival that of 
Mentz before the year 1462 ? This is scarcely a fair way of 
putting it ; for Haerlem might have invented the art, and yet 
not have been able to make use of it. What if J<^ 
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Geinsflisch-Gtittenbu^ carried with him to Mentz some of 
the wooden printing types, the property of Laurentius 
Coster of Haerlem ? " • 

Ulric Zelly father of the Cologne Press, wrote in the 
Cologne Chronicle, in 1429, thus : ** Although this art was 
discovered at Mentz at first, in the manner in which it is 
now commonly used, yet the first example of it was found in 
Holland, in the Danatuses which were first printed there." 

I cannot help being strongly of opinion that the editor of 
the Typographta was prejudiced against the claim of Coster, 
hence his decision : " From a careful review of the evidence 
before us, we must reject the claims of Coster and Haerlem 
altogether.** 

I hold — I say it with great diffidence — ^that the daims of 
Caster and Haerlem are as good as any, and better than 
most. 

X. 

Henchman (Vol. iii. 93).— An attendant or follower— 
as will be seen by Chaucer m his Bloure and the Leafe — 

•* And everv knight had after him ridine, 
Three hensh-men on him awaiting. 

Several etymologists have been puzzled to find out the 
origin of this once common word, and their attempt may 
be seen in Todd's " Johnson.'* Judge Blackstone appears 
to give the most probable definition of the word, nence, 
kaunehman, from following the haunch of his master. 
Bishop Percy also made the same conjecture in a note on 
the " Northumberland Household Book." Thus it applied 
to bo^ as well as man, hench^boy or haunch'boy. 

Wmslow says expressly, that ** it is used for a man who 
goes on foot attending upon a man of honour or of ereat 
worship." They were excepted from the operation of the 
statute 4 £d. IV. c. ^, concerning excess of apparel. In one 
of Milton's MS. copies of the Ode on a Solemn Music, he 
had called the cherubim ** Heav'n's henshmen," which, with 
good taste, he afterwards expunged. See Nares' *' Gloss," 
Todd's "Milton," vol. vii., p. 57. Udal makes use of 
the word with reference to the words in Mark c. 11. "Of 
such as go before the bishop of his hensemen of tnimpettes, 
of sundry times," &c. " Her highnes haCh of late, whereat 
some doo moche mvel, dissolved the anncient office of the 
hettcfiemen" Francis Allen to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
See " Lodge," Vol. i., p. 358. Richardson's Eng. Diet. 

W. Winters. 

John and Samuel Wesley (Vol. iii. 117).— I would 
venture to suggest there may have been a clericjil error in 
copying the date of the letter written by John Wesley to his 
brother Samuel from Birmingham, and that it ought to have 
been 1733, instead of 1783, which would ** reconcile^* the 
dates. 

It is quite evident if 1783 be correctly copied, the letter 
conld not have been for that Samuel Wesley, who had died 
forty-four years previously. (Me ^as twelve years older 
than the great preacher, being the eKlest of nineteen children 
bom to his parents.) 

But John had a younger brother living at that time, viz., 
Charles, the gifted poet and author of nearly all the best of 
"Wesley's Hymns^' (who died in 1788). Was the letter 
intended for him ! Or, if the date and the Christian name 
be both right, I would throw out another alternative. It 
might have been for John's nephew, Samuel^ the son of 
Charles ^who was a noted composer of music, and an able 
musician), then living. 

P. S. Perhaps some of your readers may not know that 
Samuel Wesley— John's elder brother — spent the last seven 
years of his life in Tiverton. This fact we learn from a 
gravestone erected to his memory, and fastened against the 
east end of St. George's church in that town. The inscrip- 
tion on it is rather lengthy, and very laudatory of the de- 
ceased. It begins thus : — 



*'Here lye intered the remaines of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, A.M., sometime student of Christchurch, Oxon." 
And it states, amongst other good qualities possessed by 
him, he was '* An exellent* preacher, but whose best sermon 
was the constant example of an edifying life." 

It ends as follows : — 

" Therefore, after a life spent in the laborious employment 
of teaching youth, first, for upwards of twenty years, as one 
of the ushers in Westminster School, afterwards, for near 
seven years, as Head Master of Blundells " (richly endowed) 
" School in this town, he resigned his soul to God, the 6th 
day of November, 1739, in the 49th year of his age." 

H. S. G* 

Earldom of Warwick (Vol. iii. 104).— Walter de 
Beauchamp, third son of Hugh, (who came over with 
William ttie Conqueror), married Emelina, daughter and 
heir of Ursouis de Abetor, whose son William was steward 
to Henry I. ; to him succeeded William his son and heir, 
followed bv his only son Wilikin or Walter, who was also 
succeeded by his son William, who married Isabella, sister 
and heir of William Mauduit, Earl of Warwick, upon whose 
death his daughter Isabella became countess in her own 
right ; but having entered upon a holy state of life she did • 
not assume the title, nor yet her husband, whereupon their 
son William, as heir to his uncle, had the title whils£ his 
parents were living. He married Matilda, daughter of John 
Fitz Gefirey, and died June, 1298, and was buried in the 
Chapel of Our Lady, in Worcester Cathedral. He bore for 
his arms. Gules, semi of cross-crosslets, with afess, or, 

J. ASTLET. 

LoxLEY, IN Warwickshire (Vol. iii. i04)^Alfred 
H. W. will find a long history of this place in Dugdale's 
Warwickshire, and in the addition by JDr. Thomas much 
additional matter to 1670. It is too long to copy, but if 
A. H. W. cannot have access to Dugdale, and will com- 
municate to me what he especially wants, I will make extracts 
for him. 

J. ASTLEY. 

This ancient parish, I believe, is situate in the Snitterfield 
division of the hundred of Barlichway, co. Warwick, a short 
distance from Stratford upon- Avon. It appears to have 
been given by OfFa, king of the Mercians, to the Church of 
Worcester, nearly three centuries prior to the Norman Con- 
quest. The living is now a discharged vicarage in the 
archdeaconry and diocese of Worcester, rated in the king's 
book at 5/. ts. Sd.f endowed with 200I. private benefac- 
tions, and 200/. royal bounty, and in the patronage of the 
Crown. 

Dugdale states that the church to which OfFa gave the 
place " continued thereto till the time of King Canutus the 
Dane. But then the whole realm being burthened with 
grievous taxes, and a constitution made, that if any place 
did fail in payment of the space of three days of what was 
so exacted, he that should deposit the money to the sJieriff 
might presently possess himself thereof; this, with divers 
other lands (whereof Ludington, Drayton, and MUcote in 
this country were part),* was by that crafty advantage most 
injuriously taken from it." For a full account of Louey, see 
Dr. Thomas's edition of ** Dugdale's Antiquities of War- 
wickshire,'' Vol. ii., p. 677. Mention is made of the Vicar 
of Loxley in^Rymer's Foedera, Tom. vi., part 4, p. 151. 

W, Winters, 

Gothic Architecture (Vol. iii. 104).— The character 
of the architecture of the Anglo-Saxons has not ^et been 
fully ascertained, although a few examples still exist. 
Gothic architecture prevaQed from the latter part of the 
1 2th century until the revival of the classic oitlers in the 
i6th century. It may be traced by degrees from corruptions 

* Spelt on the memorial stone without the c* 
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introduced into Grecian architecture by the Romans, more 
particularly by the arch. The pointed arch being one of the 
characteristics of Gothic architecture. 

W. JE. B, L. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

ORIEL COLLEGE AND SJ. MARY HALL. 

The first walk of this Term took place on Saturday, March i, 
.when Oriel College and St, Mary Hall were visited. 

The Rev. the Provost received the members of the society 
and their friends in the Hall of Oriel College, and proceeded 
to give an interesting and animated account of the College, 
founded by Adam de Brome, Almoner to Edward II., and 
rector of St. Mary the Virgin. The College seems to have 
had its origin in two Halls, Tackley Hall and Perles Hall. 
Later on, in 1327, King Edward III. gave the society a 
large mansion (on the spot where the College now stands) 
called La Oriole, from a large prominent bay window, and 
from this the College took its name, though properly it 
was the College of St. Mary the Virgin, having been founded 
to her honour as a perpetual college of scholars for the 
study of Divinity and Canon Law. Adam de Brome was 
appointed by Edward IL the first Governor, under the new 
title of Provost, a French adaptation of Pnepositus. 

The College plate was exhibited, some of which is very 
old and interestmg, especially a cup with cover called the 
Founder's Cup ; but, as with other Colleges so with Oriel, 
the bulk of the plate had gone to King Charles I. 
^ The Rev. J. "W. Burgon showed the party the chapel, the 
library, the common room, and other buildings of the col- 
lege, taking much pains to show the most interesting books 
io the library and tne portraits of former members, of which 
there is a large and most interesting collection (chiefly en- 
gravings) in me common room. aSt. Burgon also pointed 
out the rooms in the college formerly occupied by Whateley, 
Arnold, Keble, and other eminent members of the society. 

A vote of thankg was proposed to the provost by the pre- 
sident of the society (the president of Trinity) and to Mr. 
Burgon by the Rev. J. S. Treacher, hon. sec. 

The party then went on to St. Mary Hall, where they 
were received by the Rev. the Principal, who gave them an 
interesting account of the building. The original house was 
a residence for the Rector of St. Mary's. It was then en- 
larged by the addition of another hall, called Bedell Hall. 
The present hall or refectory with the chapel above it, and 
also the buttery and rooms above it were erected in the 
time of Dr. Saunders, who was principal from 1632 to 164^1. 
Dr. Hudson, Bod ley's Librarian and Principal of the Hall 
from 17 12 to 1 7 19, built new lodgings for the principal, and 
these were much improved and added to by the celebrated 
Dr. King, who was principal for 44 years, and whose epi- 
taph which is very curious (written by himself) is on a marble 
tablet in the chapel. Dr. Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, and 
Dr. Bliss, formerly Registrar of the University, Principals of 
the Hall, did much to improve the buildings, and the present 
Principal follows in the same path, and is now enlarging 
and remodelling the chapel. The principal showed a curious 
paper which had been found in a wall, part of which had to 
be taken down for some improvements that he was making 
some months since ; the paper is in excellent preservation, 
though for more than 120 years it had been imbedded in 
the wall ; on it is written the names of several workmen 
employed at the time in work done during the piincipalship 
of Dr. King and under his directions. 

FIRST MEETINO. 

The first meeting of this society for the present term was 
held on Tuesday evening, March 4f in Uie lower room of the 



Taylor Building, the Rev. the President of Trinity in the 
chair. 

The Rev. J. S. Treacher, M.A., read the m'mutes of the 
previous meeting, after which thirteen gentlemen who had 
been proposed as members of the society were duly elected 
by baUot, and five names were submitted for election at the 
next meeting. 

The Rev. W. E. Daniel, M.A., then read the list of books, 
&c., presented to the society and purchased, after which Mr. 
Trevor Fielder, of St. John's College, gave a paper on 
Llanthony Priory, Monmouthshire (see p. 125). 

Mr. W. Scott Champion, Architect of Russell Square, 
London, read one on Northstoke Church, Oxfordshne (a 
report of which will be given in 6ur next). 

On the conclusion the readers of the papers were greeted 
with applause, and the thanks of the society were tendered 
by the cnairman. 

Mr. James Parker then made some interesting remarks on 
several points in the papers, especially the theories concern- 
ing the " Lychnoscopes," 

This concluded the proceedings. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries. — At a meeting of this 
society, held on Thursday week, under the presidency of 
Lord Stanhope, a paper on " Tlie Troad" was read by Sir 
John Lubbock, M.P. He stated that he had spent his holi- 
day last year in paying a visit to Constantinople in company 
with Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Grcig, and from Constantinople 
he had sailed to the plains of Troy, landing dose to tne 
tumulus of Ajax. The balance of opinion as to the true site 
of the city of Troy ¥ras clearly divided between Bnnarbasfai 
and Hissarlik. The rival claims rested principally hi the 
distance of these places from the sea and tne courses of the 
rivers, but all theories st^ested on' these points were open 
to grave objections. After briefly passing in review the 
opinions of M. Chevalier, and remarking upon the inconsis* 
tency of some of the statements of Homer, the paper ob- 
served that some writers had objected to the Bnnarbashi 
theory on the ground that the nature of the country would 
have rendered impossible the pursuit of Hector by Achilles 
three times round the walls of Troy. Ilium Novum had been 
regarded as the true site in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and the Romans subsequently held the same opinion. Yet 
there were differences of opinion about it then. Hissariik 
failed to agree with Homer s description of Troy. It was a 
mere hill, and in Priam's time must have been fifty feet lower 
than it is now. With regard to Bnnarbashi,, the paper went 
on to state that it was nine miles from the sea ; but in the 
memorable battle between Patroclus and Hector, in which 
the former was killed. Homer relates that the Trojans drove 
the Greeks to their ships, and were in turn driven back to 
the walls of Troy so many times* that Troy could not have 
been nearly so far as that from the sea. No site could be 
said to accord thoroughly with the account given by Hainer» 
and the examination of the tumuli threw little light upon the 
matter. That of Ajax had been rifled long ago ; while in 
that of Patroclus disinterment had not been proceeded with. 
The tumulus of Achilles had been opened by Count Choiscul, 
but the result was not very satisfactory. Sir John Lubbock 
concluded with some remarks upon^the character of Helen ; 
arguing, from Homer's account, that she could not have 
been a depraved and abandoned woman. Admiral Spratt 
said that he had made the visit to the Troad thirty years ago> 
and he could only offer what was his humble opinion on the 
subject of the site of Troy, after a detailed examination of 
the spot, with Homer in his hand. There were two streams ; 
one, which was no doubt the Simois, having its source iii 
Mount Ida, the other the Scamander, flowing from the 
heights of Bnnarbashi. On one of the spurs of Bunarbashi 
there were the ruins of a city, and a portion of a wall six feet 
thick ; and the Scamander, starting just beneath, confirmed 
him in the opinion that this was the true site. The presi- 
dent (Earl Stanhope) observed that itw.is curious to note 
that the privileges bestowed upon lUum Novum, in conside'' 
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imtioa of its being the reputed site of Troy had not increased 
its extent or its prospenty. He could not but think that a 
more exact and careful examination of the Troad would 
bring [to light much important information, and therefore 
luroposed a resolution to the effect that the society, after 
nearing the able paper read by Sir John Lubbock, and bear- 
ing in mind the satisfactory results of the expedition for the 
discoYery of the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus, undertaken 
with the aid of the Chancellor of the £xchec|uer, obtained 
by the exertions of the British Museum authorities, desired to 
noake a similar appeal on behalf of an expedition to Troy to 
the well-known classical attainments and investigating spirit 
of Mr. Lowe, and thereby authorised the communication of 
the resolution to that gentleman. This was seconded by Mr. 
Octavins Morgan, M.P., and carried unanimously. It was 
also carried that petitions from the society should be for- 
warded to both Houses of Parliament in support of Sir John 
Lnbbock's Bill for the better preservation of old monuments. 

Royal ARCHiSOLOGiCAL Institute. — At the last 
monthly meeting, Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., in the 
chair, Mr. Hai3cey exhibited a series of playing cards, on 
which were engravings of events in the conspiracy of Titus 
Oates. These had been in the possession of a family in 
Sussex for about eighty years. Mr. Bernhard Smith ex- 
hibited nine swords illustrating those shown on a previous 
occasion, inscribed "Edwardus Prius Anglise." A paper 
was read by Mr. J. G. Widler on wall paintings, recently 
found in churches, especially those in South Leigh, Oxford- 
shire, of which he gave a detailed account9 and critically 
examined the restoration that church had lately undergone. 
The subject was illustrated by photographs. Supplementary 
observations upon the silver oar as a type of Admiralty 
Jurisdiction were also read, and were followed bv a discussion, 
m which Sir E. Smirke, the chairmaurand other members, 
took part. We may fiuther note that the provisional noti- 
fication of the anniml congress this year at Exeter has been 
prepared, so that the coming event promises interest as high 
as any of its memorable predecessors. Exeter has long 
had many special claims on Uie institute, not only that 
the, city is one of the most ancient in the kingdom, and of 
great historic and antiquarian interest, but because also the 
surrounding district is more than usually attractive to 
students of the early past. The numerous and varied 
primaeval remains — the stone circles, kistraens, rock 
iMsins— on Dartmoor, the hill camps at Cadbury, Castle- 
an-Dinas, Hembury, and other places; the numerous 
churches with the rich woodwork screens so notable 
Devon, as at Crediton, Dartmouth, Ottery St. Mary ; 
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the monastic remains of Buckfast, Tavistock, and Torr 
Abbey ; the castles of Berry Pomeroy, Compton, Laun- 
ceston, and Okehampton ; the fine specimens of domestic 
architecture at Bradfield, Holcombe, Wear Gifford, as 
well as the old towns of Plympton and Totnes ; and the 
remarkable and famous pre-historic caverns of Torquay 
and Brixham, with the sepulchral barrows near Sidmouth 
— ^ali combine to form a range of subjects seldom to be 
met with in any one week's excursion. The local secretary 
15 Sir John Maclean, and memoirs have been promised by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, Archdeacon Freeman, Dr. Guest, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, Mr. E. A. Freeman, Rev. J. Earle, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, Sir J. D. Coleri(j^e (her Majesty's Attorney- 
General), Canon Venables, Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Mr. 
Ormerod, and others, eminent in their respective departments 
of antiquarian knowledge. The historic section should have 
as great attractions as the antiquarian ; the progress of the 
Saxon conquest and the infusion of the Saxon element among 
the inhabitants of the district; the stubborn resistance 
offered by the men of Exeter to William the Conqueror at a 
critical period of his reign, when the city afforded shelter to 
the last Saxon King of England; the great importance of 
the city during mediaeval times, and the numerous sieges it 
has stood from the time of the Romans to the civil wars of 
the 17th century ; the remnants of the mediaeval' trades. 



doth, kersey, lace ; and the records of its many important 
guilds, added to the historicsd associations of ite noted 
cathedxal, and the early bishopric with which it is associated, 
are subjects which cannot receive even the slightest attention 
without eliciting that fascination which prominent traces of 
the grand events of the far past always evoke in the educated 
mind. The date of the meeting is fixed for July 29, and the 
proceedings will continue until August 5. The president ot 
the meeting will be the Earl of Devon, and the patrons the 
Ean of St. Germains, Viscount Falmouth, Viscoimt Sid- 
mouth, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Poltimore, 
Lord Vivian, Lord Lieutenant of Comwsdl, and Lord 
Blachford. 

Royal Institution.— At the general monthly meeting of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, held on Tuesday week. 
Sir H. Holland, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., President, in the 
chair. Professor Tyndall was present for the first time since 
his return fi'om America, and on the motion of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., seconded by Mr. W. Pole, F.R.S., the 
following resolution was unanimously carried : — " Resolved 
— ^That the warmest congratidations of the members of the 
Royal Institution be offered to their Professor of Natural 
Philosophy upon his arrival in England fix>m the United 
States of America, in which, upon the invitation of the 
most eminent scientific men of America, he has been recently 
delivering a series of lectures unexampled for the interest 
they have created in that country, and the large and dis- 
tinguished audiences who have been attracted to them. The 
members of the Royal Institution rejoice that the people of 
America have shared in the advantages of Professor Tyndall's 
teaching and illustrations of those sciences which have been 
so greatly advanced by the labours of his predecessors, and 
by his own, in the laboratories of the Royal Institution. 
They receive and welcome him on his return to what they 
are proud to be able to designate as his own scientific home 
with satisfaction and delight, and wish him all continued 
health and prosperity. The members of the Royal Institution 
have also to thank Professor Tyndall for his generous gift 
to the Institution of the splendid and extensive apparatus 
employed by him in his lectures in America, and con- 
gratulate him on the liberal spirit, and the love of science, 
which has led him to appropriate the profits of his lectures 
in the United States to the establishment of a fund to assist 
the scientific studies of young Americans in Europe.*' 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. — On Thursday se'nnight Dr. Zerffi lectured before the 
members of the society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, Conduit-street, on "Assyrian Art.'* The chair was 
occupied by Sir M. DiGBY Wyatt, M.A., F.S.A. The 
lecture, listened to throughout with intense interest, as the 
learned lecturer unravelled the mysteries of art among the 
ancient Ninevites, appeared to the uninitiated more like a 
fairy tale than a reality, and Dr. Zerffi. told it as rather a 
secret that at the present time there are no less than tea 
distinguished German scholars busy at work deciphering 
the ''daybook and tablets** that have for thousands and 
thousands of years preserved the history, life, and manners 
of one of the oldest empires on the surface of our sphere." 
At the conclusion of the lecture, which was numerously and 
fashionably attended, Sir M. Digby Wyatt (the chairman), 
Major Britten, Mr. George Browning, and several others 
made some interesting and comparative remarks. The pro- 
ceedings terminated witii the usual votes of thanks. 

On Thursday evening Professor Kerr delivered a lec- 
ture at the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, on the '' Remarkable Condition at the present day of 
Architectural Art in England.** James EdMeston Eyre 
occupied the chair. The lecturer proceeded to shew in a 
clear, concise manner, that architecture at the present day is 
scarcely what it should be, owing in a great measure to the 
extreme rivalry and jealousy between the Neo-gothic and the 
Neo-classic schools. Until the profession looked more at 
their art and less at their brethren, it could scarcely be hoped 
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that the present conditioii of architecture in England would 
undergo much change for the better. The professor traced 
the various styles of architecture, from the Roman to the 
modem (the specialities of which were illustrated by nume- 
rous diagrams), and r^retted the want of criticism upon 
recognized canons of taste. At the conclusion of the lecture 
Mr. George Browning, Major Britten, and the chairman 
made a few appropriate and interesting remarks. The pro- 
ceedings terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 

London and Middlesex ArchwCological Society. 
— At a meeting held on the loth inst., at University College, 
Gower Street, J. Orde Hall, Esq., presiding, the following 
antiquarian treasures were exhibited : Roman lamps, medals 
made of lava from Vesuvius, also various Roman antiquities 
from Pompeii, Venice, and other parts of Italy (Mr. George 
Browning). Photographs of carved marble reliefs discovered 
at Hitchin, Herts, and supposed to have been brought from 
the site of ancient Verulam (Mr. J. E. Cussans). Antique 
plate and silver cups of early work (Mr. George Lambert, 
F.S.A.). An illuminated drawing from the rood screen at 
Westhall, subject **The Transfiguration" (Mr. C Golding). 
A valuable paper entitled ** Remarks on three Inventories of 
the Household Goods and Effects of Sir John Shaw, Knight, 
Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, temp. Henry VII.," 
was read by Mr. Henry W. King, Hon. Secretary, Essex 
Archaeologiod Societv. An able discussion followed, in 
which Mr. Lambert, Mr. J. G. Waller, and others took part. 
After which a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. King concluded 
an interesting evening. 
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journal of ike Liverpool Numismatic Society. Liverpool: H. 

YouDflN Sottth Caatlo-street ; London: Reeves and Turner, 196^ 

Strand. 
With the present year ivas commenced the publication of the pro- 
ceedings and transactions of the Liverpool Numismatic Society, 
which, judging from the number now oefore us, bids Hair to be- 
come one ofgreat interest and value to every lover of numis- 
matic lore. The Liverpool Numismatic Society has now been in 
existence rather over two years, and is at the present time under 
the able presidency of Mr. Edwin Lei^hton, who, in the "Intro- 
duction" to the first number of the loumal now under notice, 
thus speaks of its origin: — "A few students^" he says, "pursuing 
their individual methods of purchase, selection, and arrangement 
had for manv years turned the resources of our locality to good 
account, and had privately acquired and classified useful varie- 
ties ana rare specimens. These friends, three years since, in the 
bouse of one ox their number, met, and, stirred by a worthy local 
ambition, formed the nucleus of the present society." The contents 
of the first number of the Toumal of this society are highly varied, 
and comprise several valuaole papers read by the members at their 
meetings during the past two years. Of these papers, the one that 
will be perused with the greatest interest, perhaps, is that on " Local 
Numismatic Wai£i and Strays," by Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith, the 
cuntor of the society. This paper, as Mr. Smith informs us, is a 
simple memoir of local *' finds and researches — a record, in fact, of 
the numismatic produce of the neighbourhood of Liverpool during 
the past decade. " Lving apart from the old historic sites, and great 
highways of the kingaom— isolated comers of Bouth Lancashire and 
Cheshire, half enclosed by the sea— this Mersey district," writes Mr. 
Smith, **is perhaps one of the last in which the antiquary or numis- 
matist would look for discoveries of value or special interest ; never- 
theless, I trust to show that it is by no means to be despised, and in 
point of fact has strong claims to historic respect" The coins 
treated of bv Mr. Smith were for the most part discovered on the 
Meols Beach, Cheshire, and, with few exceptions, belong to the 
writer's local collection. They comprise, among other examples, a 
Denarius of Hadrian (a.d. 177- 138); a silver penny of Knut (xoz6-35); 
also silver pennies of Henry IL, Henry III., and Edward I. or II. : a 
silver groat of Philip and Mary; a third brass of Carausius (a.d. 
287-9^) ; several small brass Roman coins ; a second brass of 
Clauaius (a.d. 41-54). and one of Nero Czsar (A..D. 50-68). In the 
summer of 1867 a first brass of Antonius Pius was found in Parlia- 
ment Fields, Liverpool, under singular circumstances, and is thus 
recorded by Mr. Smith: — "Our fellow member. Mr Charles A. 
Watters, here practising with bow and arrow, was extracting the 
latter from the ground, which it had penetrated somewhat deeply, 
when the coin was produced from below the turf. It is unfortunately 
in a poor state 01 preservation, but bears a type singularly un- 
common, considering the popularity of the subject, the historic group 
of Romulus and Remus suckled by a wolil The only legible portion 
of the inscription on the reverse is 'Romani.'" Mr. J. Uaxris 
Gibioo, the ecUtor of the Jooxnali contribatei a paper on *^iL Broaxo 



Medal or Badge, commemorating an event in the Histonr of the 
Irish Parliament," and Mr. Leishton favours us with some "Saggei- 
tions for the Coinage of a Gold five-shilling piece.** This isfoUoved 
by " An Introduction to the Study of ' Obsidional Coins,' widi a 
short account of the siege and ' siej[e-pieces ' of Antwerp, 18x4," by 
Mr. D. T. Stewart. These siege-pieces, or, as tfa^ are sometimes 
called, 'VMonnaies Obsiditionales,^' are hastily-minted "pieces of 
necessity," issued to the besieg[ed inhabitants of a town or aty, wbea 
the ordinary monetary circulation has become a scarcity. To quote 
the words of the writer of the paper, " Such pieces are valuable to 
the historian, as existing records of past greats events ^ to the numis- 
matist, humiliating and instructive, as silent memorials of famine, 
disease, pain, and death." This paper is illustrated with representa- 
tions of tne siege-pieces issued at Antwerp in 18x4, which mark tlm 
date of Bonaparte's abdication, and the restoration of the Bonrboa 
dynasty to the throne of France in the person of Louis XVIII. The 
remaining papers in the number of the Journal before us, alUiongh 
short, are of great interest, and tend to show that the field of research 
entered upon bv the membov of the Liveipool Numismatic Society 
is one likely to oe productive of great and fasting results. 

H. R. {Ely).— 'the Mahratta war took place in 18x7-18. 

TV. H. D. {BermaHdsey).'-'YoaT lines are very fitir, but icarcely 
suitable for our columns. We would advise you to persevere in the 
course of study you have commenced. 

S. A. R. — Lord Brooke, the fnend and biographer of Sir Philh^ 
Sidnev, was stabbed by one of his old dependents, Ralph Haywood, 
in FeSruary, 1628, and di^ in the following September. 

T. L. H. — David Herd, the Scottish antiquary, died in xlxo. 

D. S, {Glasgow.) — ^James, 2nd Earl of Arran, was chosen Regent 
of Scotland upon the death of James V . in 1542, and in the following 
year the Parliament declared him heir presumptive to the Crown ; he 
was at the same time appointed ^ardian to Queen Maxy, and 
governor of the realm during her Majesty's minori^. 

T. L.—(,i.) No. (2.) Yes ; she afterwards became the wifo of Sir 
John Gennain, Bart. 

IV. M. Z^.— Battle, in Sussex, was called by the Saxons Emtoo, 
"signifving " heathland." The abbey stands on the site of Xing 
fibroid's camp, and on the spot where his standard is suj^tosed to 
have been taken by the Conqueror's forces. 

y. i?.—- The arms of the Lucys of Charlecote are— Gnles, tfarN 
luces or pikes, hauriant, between nine cross-crosslets, argent. 

T. H. K. iBracklev). ^Tho comedy of " Ignoramus " was written 
by the celebrated Cxeorge Ruggles, and was acted before James I. 
in 16x4. 

R. S. (Bristol).— There was an instance of holding an estate by 
" Comage," or the service of a horn, in the familv of the Pnsejs m 
Posey, Berks, prior to the Conquest, as is mentionea both by Camden 
and Fuller. 

A. Z.— The "History of the Church of Scotland,'* in Rivingtoa's 
Theological Library, was edited by Dr. Michael Russell. 

Marco /'oii?.— Raimbach, the distinguished line engraver, was boca 
in London in X776. 

T. L. {Ra%nham).—St\x John Croft claims descent from Edward m. 
through the marriage of his srandfather with the daughter and heir 
of the Rev. James Tunstall, D.D. 

K. L. — Walling[ford House stood on the site of the present 
Admiralty, and onginally belonged to the Knollys family. 

H. lV.—liS.v. Luke Robinson, of Pickering Lyth, Yorkshire, M.P. 
for Scarborough, was discharged from sitting in the House of Com- 
mons in July, x66o. 

T. AV— The battle of Radcot Bridge, in Oxfordshire^ was fought 

in X387. 

NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries wotUd oblige by referring^ h 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us ut^ftecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given ai page so^ and 
another at page is.^ requires to be set down (Vol. tti. 48, so^ 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arclueolo|gr, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in posaessum 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should bo additMOd to tbt Fob- 
llshi&g Office, zxi Ave liarift-laaek S.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

RAGLAN CASTLE, MONMOUTHSU^UE. 

"A famous castle fine, 
That Rigland hight, stands moted almost round; 
Made of freestone, upright as straight as line, 
Whose workmanship m beautie doth abound. 

** The curious knots, wrought all with edged toole. 
The stately tower, that looks ore pond and poolc, 
The fountaine trim, that runsbotn day and uight— 
I>oth yield in showe a rare and noble sight." 

The grand old fortress wHich Churchyard, in his ** Worthines 
of Wales,*' has so quaintly described in the above lines, is 
situated on the summit of a gentle eminence near the village 
of Raglan — or, as it is commonly called, Ragland — between 
seven and eight miles from the town of Monmouth, and 
near the road leading thence to Abergavenny. It is the 
property of the Duke of Beaufort, upon whose estate also 
stand the famous ruins of Tintem Abbey, not far distant 
from Raglan Castle, and occupying a beautiful and tranquil 
nook in a bend of the river Wye. The situation of these 
two time-honoured relics has been thus alluded to by Mr. 
Gilpin : — " Castles and abbeys," he writes, " have different 
situations, according to then* respective uses. The castle 
meant for defence stands boldlv on a hill ; the abbey, 
intended for meditation, is hid in the sequestered vale : 

" Ah, happy thou, if one sequestered rock 
Bear on its brow the shivered fragment huge 
Of some old Norman fortress ; happier far. 
Ah I then most happy, if thy vale oelow. 
Wash wKh the crystal coolness of its rills 
Some mouldering abbey's ivy-vested walls."* 

Raglan Castle gives a name to one of the hundreds of the 
county of Monmouth, and the dignity of a baron to the 
honours of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort. According to 
Mr. Heath's "History of Monmouthshire," the name of 
Raglan— or Ragland — ^is derived from Rhaglaw, which in 
Welsh signifies the seat of the chief governor of the district. 
The writer adds, upon the authority of a clergyman resident 
in the neighbourhood, that *' it is well known that Ragland 
was formerly spelt Rhaglan^ the Welsh sound of the letter w 
not being pleasant to an English ear, the letter n was 
gradually substituted in its stead, first in the pronunciation, 
and afterwards in the spelling.'' Concerning the date of the 
erection of Raglan C<istle, nothing can be gleaned with any 
certainty, some writers affirming that it was standing as far 

• •• Observations on the river Wye," &c. 



back as the reipi of Richard II. (13 77- 1399), and others 
among whom is Mr. Grose, the antiquary, stating that it 
was erected temp. Henry VII. Mr. Grose in his account of 
the building, says that *' This castle is of no great antiquity ; 
its foundations are said to have been laid about the time 
of Henry VII. (1485 -1509), since which, additions hava 
been made at different periods." Camden speaks of it 
as *< a fair house of the Earl of Worcester's, ouilt castle 
ways." Mr. CoUins, in his ** Pedigree of Herbert,*' in- 
forms us that *« Sir John Morley, Knt., Lord of Ragland 
Castle, resided here in the reign of Richard II. (1377- 
1399)." Other writers state that it was built by Sir 
William ap Thomas, and his son William, Earl of Pembroke, 
who was Deheaded at Banbury. Sir William lived in the 
reign of Henry V. (14 13), and was present with the kin^ at 
the battle of Agincourt, where he was killed ; the king, 
however, had conferred upon him the honour of knighthood 
before his death ; whilst the Earl of Pembroke was beheaded 
in the eighth year of Edward IV. (1469). Even Dugdale in- 
volves himself in some contradictions, with regard to the 
former holders of this castle. In his * * Baronage " he observes 
that the great family of Clare was seized of the Castle of 
Raglan ; and Richard Strongbow, the last male heir of that 
line, gave- the castle and manor in the time of Henry II. 
to Walter Bloet, from whom it came to the family of 
Berkelev. But in another document (at tide — Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury) he states that Sir John Morley, who lived in 
the reign of Richard II., resided in this castle ; and that his 
daughter and heiress conveved it by marriage into the 
family of Herbert. From the Herberts it came to the 
Somersets, in whose possession the property stOl continues. 
Without attempting to reconcile such conflicting statements 
as the above with regard to the original builder of this 
fortress, it will be suffiaent for our purpose to observe that the 
earliest style of architecture perceivable in the building is 
that prevalent in the time of Henry V., whilst some portions 
appear to have been erected as late as the reign of Charles I. 
It may be that the remains of the building now standing 
occupy the site of an earlier castellated mansion. 

Viewed at a little distance, what is left of Raglan Castle 
now appears only as a heavy, shapeless mass, half hid by 
the intervening trees ; on a nearer approach, however, it 
assumes a more distinct form, presenting an assemblage of 
roofless towers and broken walls no less grand than beauti- 
ful. The space of ground occupied by the castle, including 
the citadel, which is a detached building, standing to the 
south of the main body of the fortress, is not less than one- 
third of a mile in circumference. The parks surrounding the 
castle appear to have been very extensive, as shown in 
Hondius's map of the county of Monmouth inSpeed's '* His- 
tory of Britain," where two distinct parks are marked out by 
encircling them with paling. These were known as the 
Home Park and the Red Deer Park. Mr. Nicholson, in 
his ♦* Compendium to the Peerage of England," in alluding 
to the sale of the timber grown upon this estate speaks of 
three parks. He says : " All the timber in the three parks, 
that lay to the house, was cut down, and sold by the Com- 
mittees of Sequestration^ the ofFal of which (for there was 
no coppice wood in any of the parks) amounted, according 
to the Sub-committees (who were not used to acknowledge 
the utmost of the profits they made), to 37,000 cords of 
wood, by which the value of the timber may be a little 
guessed at. The lead that covered the castle was sold for 
six thousand pounds ; and the timber, a great part of it, sent 
to Bristol, to build up the houses upon the oridge, which 
happened to have been lately burnt. The loss to tliis family 
in the house and woods, has been modestly computed at 
one hundred thousand pounds, besides at least as great a 
sum lent to his then Majesty, by the Marquis, and the 
maintaining the garrison of Ragland, and the raising 
and maintaining two several armies at his own expense, 
commanded by his son Edward, Earl of Glamorgan." 
Besides the gardens and pleasure-grounds adjoining the 
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casllc, the farms were numerous, and, we are told, always 
keep in good condition. In the list of officers belonging to 
Kaglan Castle it was expressly mentioned that there were 
two keepers of the Home Park, and two keepers of the Red 
Deer Park. The extent of the Home Park is not precisely 
known, but Mr. Heath, in the work above referred to, men- 
tions on good anlhorily that the Red Deer Park stretched 
beyond Llandilo Cressenny, which place is about four miles 
distant from Raglan. 

The. outer walls of the castle enclose two courts, com- 
municating with the terrace surrounding the citadel by 
means of a gateway, and a bridge canietl over the moat. 
The material employed in the construction of the building 
is stone and flint, very firmly cemented ; it is faced with 
hewn freestone of a whitish-grey colour, beautifully grained, 
and as smooth as if it had been polished, which has so far 
escaped the ravages of time, that it now imparts a light and 
elegant appearance to the ruins. The citadel, as above 
observed, is a detached building ; it was at one time a large 
hexagon, each side thirty-three feet broad, defended by 
bastions, and Surrounded with a moat, and connected with 
the other portion of the castle by means of a drawbridge. 
In its entire state it consisted of five stories ; but at the 
present time it is half demolished. A stone staircase leads 
to the top of one of the remaining bastions, from which is 
obtained a magnificent view over the surrounding country, 
bounded by the distant hills and mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abergavennv. The citadel was originally 



motto as is now borne by the Duke of Beaufort| the present 
noble owner of the estate. The fireplace of the hall is 
remarkable for its size, and the chimney is curiously con- 
structed. 

The western door of the hall led into the chapel. Thb 
was long since demolished ; but its situation is marked by 
the fragments of masonry still \*i»ible, in the form of groins 
rising from grotesque heads, which formerly supported the 
roof. At the upjjer end are two rude, whofe-length fibres 
in stone, at a considerable height from the ground. These 
figures, which were probably intended for saints, were dis* 
covered many years ago under the thidc clusters of ivy. On 
the opposite side of the hall is the inner court, which was 
one hundred feet long and sixty feet broad. Around it arc 
traces of splendid apartments, some of the walls of which 
are ornamented with a curious fretwork. Two chimney- 
pieces, neatly ornamented with a light friere and cornice, 
still remain in good preservation ; and the stanc window- 
frames in many parts, particularly in the south front, are 
remarkable for their elegant nK>uldings and other ornaments. 
At the time this castle was besieged during the civil war, 
the buildings surrounding the inner court formed the bar- 
racks for the garrison. The centre of the area is said to 
have been once occupied by a marble fountain — probably 
the one alluded to by Churchyard in the lines above quoted 
— ornamented with the statue of a white horse, but of this 
not a vestige remains. Under the hall and courts were large 
vaults and subterranean cells, some of which have been par- 



called Mel3m-y-G went, which in Welsh signifies the Yellow tially filled up ; and the size of these cellars and offices, 
Tower of Gwent.* In the walls surrounding the citadel | together with the grand dimensions of most of the apart- 
portions of niches may be observed, in which it is stated ments above ground, cleariy give ample testimony ol the 



were formerly placed statues of the Roman emperors, 

The grand entrance is, perhaps, the most imjiosing por- 
tion of the ruins, and consists of a fine pointed arch, flanked 
by two massive hexagonal towers. One of these towers is 
beautifully tufted with ivy, and the other so entirely covered 
that not a single stone is visible ; indeed, so luxuriant is the 
ivy in its growth over this time-worn fabric, that the sight 
of it instinctively calls to mind the words of one of our popu- 
lar poets — 

'* G|h, a dainty plant is the ivv green, 
That creepeth o'er ruins old ; 
Of rielit choice food are h!s meals, I ween. 

In his cell so lonely and cold. 
The walls must be crumbled^ the stones decayed^ 

To pleasure his dainty whim ; 
And toe mouldering dust that years have made 
Is a m(*rry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green." 

A third tower stands at a short distance to the right, not 
so high as the others. This is almost free from ivy, and, 
with some bold machicolations at the sugimit, presents a 
very picturesque appearance. Passing through the gateway, 
which still shows two portcullis grooves, we enter the first 
or outer court. This was once paved, but is now covered 
with turf and patches of brambles. On the eastern and 
northern sides are the remains of the culinary offices, of 
which the kitchen may be easily detected by its spacious 
fireplace. The southern side of this court appears to have 
been occupied by a grand suite of apartments ; whilst at the 
south-western extremity is the great bow- window of the hall, 
finely overgrown with ivy. The stately banqueting-hall, 
apparently dating from the lime of Queen Elizabeth, divides 
tne outer from the inner court, and retains many vestiges of 
iis ancient grandeur. It was originally stxty-six feet long 
and twenty-eight feet broad, and is said to have had a curi- 
ous roof of Irish oak, with a dome above for the admission 
of light. At one end appears car\»ed in stone the armorial 
bearings of the first Marquis of Worcester, surrounded with 
the garter, and having beneath it the family motto, " Mutare 
vel timere spemo " — (I scom to change or fear),— the same 

• Monmouthshire wu!* anciently railed Gwent or (i went -land. 



baronial magnificence of this fortress prior to its being dis- 
mantled, and show how great must have been the labour 
and expense in erecting this enormous pOe. 

As above shown, nothing is satisfactorily known with 
regard to the very early possessors of Raglan Castle. 
According to Sir Bernard Burke and other historians, the 
estate did not long continue in the possession of the Berkeley 
family, to whom, as Dugdale has observed, it passed about 
the time of Henry II. Sir William ap Thomas, son of 
Sir Thomas ap Gwillim, was proprietor in the reigu of 
Henry V. His father had obtained tne property throupi his 
marriage with Maud, the daughter and co-heiress of Sir John 
Morley, of Raglan Castle. Sir William was a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities, and was created by Edward TV. Baron 
Herbert of Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower. By the king's 
command he assumed the name of Herbert, in honour of his 
ancestor, Herbert Fitz-Henry, who was chamberlain to 
Henry IV., and by him the Welsh custom of changing the 
surname at every descent was discontinued. Lord Herbert 
is said to have been a zealous friend to the House of York, 
and so great was his loyally that Ed^'ard IV. entrusted him 
with the custody of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards King 
Henry VII. During the temporary absence of Lord Herbert, 
the earl was released from confinement by Jasper, Earl of 
Pembroke, and conveyed into Brittany. On the attainder 
of Jasper, in 1469, Lord Herbert was created Earl of Pem- 
broke, and distinguished himself on behalf of his royal 
benefactor, by raising an array of Welshmen among his 
numerous retainers, and marching at their head to oppose 
the Lancastrians under the Earl of Warwick. He was, 
however, taken prisoner at the battle of Danes Moor, and 
beheaded at Banbury. He is recorded "to have met his 
death with great fortitude, mingled with fraternal affection. 
Before laying his head upon the block he exclaimed to Sir 
John Conyers, who superintended the execution, " Let roe 
die, for I am old ; but save my brother, who is young, lusty, 
and hardy, mete and apt to serve the greatest prince in 
Christendom. ' At the request of Edward TV. the Earl of 
Pembroke's son and successor, William, resigned the earldom 
of Pembroke in 1479, and was created Earl of Huntingdon, 
the If^ng being desirous of dignifying his son, the I*rincc of 
I Wa^es, with the title of Earl of Pembroke. His lordship 
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died in I49r, witHoat male issue, but left a daughter and 
heiress, Elizabeth, who was married to Sir Charles Somerset, 
a natural son of Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who, 
in right of his wife, came into possession of Raglan 
Castle and other estates of the Earl of Huntingdon. /UFter 
the accession of Henry VII. Sir Charles Somerset was 
rapidly advanced to high honours, being made a Knight 
Banneret, Knight of the Garter, Captain of the Guards, and 
admiral of the king's fleet at sea ; he was also appointed a 
Privy Councillor, and made Lord Chamberlain. Upon two 
occasions he tvas employed as ambassador to the Emperor 
Maximilian, first to convey to him the order of the Garter, 
and secondly, for the purpose of concluding two treaties 
against the Turks. In right of his marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of Huntingdon, he bore 
the title of Baron Herbert of Raglan, Chepstow, and 
Gower. Notwithstanding the death of his royal benefactor, 
to whom it is said his lordship was nearly allied in blood, 
he appears to have suffered no impediment to his farther 
advancement in rank and honours, for he attained to an 
equal degree of favour with Henry VIII. During the French 
wars he held a high command, and conducted himself with 
great skill and intrepidity at the siege of Terouenne, where 
he had charge of a division of 6000 men, and was mainly 
instrumental in causing the place to surrender. He was 
also present and took part in the siege and capture of 
Tournay. On the pacification he was deputed to restore 
the last-named place to France, but he would not allow the 
Marshal de Chatillon to enter it with banners displayed, 
but furled, it being, as he said, yielded voluutarily, and not 
obtained by conquest. In 15 18 he ratified the articles of 
peace with France, and three years later he mediated the 
pacification between Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V. 
In reward for these important services he was appointed 
Lord Chamberlain for life, and advanced to the dignity of 
Earl of Worcester. In virtue of his descent from the royal 
blood, the earl was permitted to assume the arms of 
England, which are still borne by his descendant, the pre- 
sent Duke of Beanfort. 

Of the succeeding owners of Raglan Castle down to the 
time of King James little or nothing is recorded in history. 
Henry Somerset, son of the fourth Earl of Worcester, was 
summoned to Parliament during the lifetime of his father 
by the above monarch. In 1642 he was created Marquis of 
Worcester, and in that year he raised for the service of the 
unfortunate Charles I. an army of 1500 foot and 500 horse, 
which he placed under the command of his son. Lord Her- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Glamorgan, and supported them at 
his own expense. With this small arm^, his lordship en- 
dured ineffectud struggles with the parliamentary generals 
in different parts of South Wales ; but as they were being 
gradually diminished, he recalled the remainder of his officers 
and men, and with them shut himself up in his Castle of 
Raglan. Here he bravely distinguished himself in defend- 
ing the castle against a protracted siege by the parliamentary 
forces under the command of Genersd Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
Notwithstanding its scanty ganison and extensive outworks, 
Raglan Castle was almost the last fortress in the kingdom 
that was reduced by the forces of the Roundheads. 

During the civil commotions, the king, after the battle of 
Naseby and his quitting Oxford, made several visits to Rag- 
Ian Castle, where he was entertained with princely magnifi- 
cence. Here his Majesty found not only a secure suid 
pleasant retreat, but in the person of his host a zealous guide 
and friend, whose counsels, had they been attentively listened 
to, might perhaps have saved both his life and his crown. 
In the " Apothegms of the Marquis of Worcester " there 
appears numerous instances of the king's mental incapacity 
for wielding the sceptre of England in such troublous times, 
of which the foUowmg is one. It is recorded how that Sir 
Trevor Williams and four other gentlemen of the county of 
Monmouth had been arrested as rebels and sent to Aber- 
gavenny. The king went in person to preside at their trial, 




which, it is affirmed, must have ended in their conviction ; 
but, " moved by the tears and entreaties of Sir Trevor, he 
was induced to forego the opportunity of making a strong 
example, and suffered the knight to be released on bail, and 
committed the others only to teYnporary confinement. On 

the 

the 

ever 

get the kingdom of' England by such ways, I will' be your 
bondman.'" As long as the king remained at Raglan, the 
marquis tried his utmost to divert his royal mind from the 
unhappy state of his affairs, and several bon mots are related 
that passed between them. On one occasion, when his 
Majesty thanked the marquis for the different loans he had 
advanced in support of the royal cause, he returned for 
answer, " Sir, I had your word for the money, but I never 
thought I should have been so soon repaid ; for, now you 
have given me thanks, I have all I looked for." After the 
king's departure, the castle was summoned to suirender to 
the Parliamentarian forces under Colonel Morgan, on the 
3rd of June, 1646, having previously been slightly invested 
by a corps commanded by Sir Trevor Williams. Repeated 
summonses to surrender were made by the besiegers, but 
still the gallant defenders held out, and at length General 
Sir Thomas Fairfax came from Bath, to command in person. 
By this lime the garrison began to get much reduced, and, 
alter an obstinate resistance of ten weeks, as no tidings of 
relief arrived, the marquis deemed it prudent to surrender by 
capitulation, on terms honourable alike both to the besiegers 
and the besieged. One of the conditions of capitulation 
was to the effect that *' the officers, gentlemen, and soldiers 
of the garrison, with all other persons therein, shall march out 
of the said garrison, with their horses and arms, with colours 
flying, drums beating, trumpets sounding, matches lighted 
at both ends, bullets in their mouths, and every soldier with 
twelve charges of powder, match and bullet proportionable, 
and bag and baggage, to any place within twelve miles 
of the garrison where the governor shall nominate ; 
where, in respect, liis Majesty hath no garrison in 
England, nor army anywhere within this kingdom and 
dominion of Wales, their arms shall be delivered up to 
such as his Excellency shall appoint to receive them, 
where the soldiers shall be disbanded." Other clauses 
provided for the personal security of all who had borne 
arms, unless such as had been especially exempted from 
pardon by any previous orders of the Parliamentarians, 
Thus the gallant defenders and inhabitants of Raglan Castle 
marched out with all the honours of war ; they consisted of 
the venerable governor, who was at that time more than four- 
score years of age, Lord Charles Somerset, his sixth son. 
Sir Philip and Lady Tones, Dr. Bailey,* and Commissary 
Gwillim, together with four colonels, eighty-two captains, 
sixteen lieutenants, six cornels, four ensigns, four quarter- 
masters, fifty-two esquires and gentlemen, and about seven 
hundred common men.f After the surrender of Raglan 
Castle a long consultation took place between the marquis 
and Fairfax, of which the following details are given in the 
*' Apothegms" above referred to :— ** After much confer- 
ence between the Marquesse and Generall Fairfax, wherein 
many things were requested of the Generall by the Marquesse, 
and being, as he Jthought himself, happy in the attainment, 
his Lordship was pleased to make a merry petition to the 
Generall as he was taking his leave, — viz., in the behalf oi 
a couple of pigeons which were wont to come to his hand 
and feed out of it constantly — ^in whose behalt he desired the 
Generall that he would be pleased to give him his protection 
for them, fearing the little command that he should have 



* Dr. Bailey was sub-Dean of Wells, and a friend of the marquis, 
and IS supposed to have been the author of the " Witty Apothegms, 
delivered at several times and on several occasions by KinK James, 
King Charles I., and the Marquis of Worcester."— (J^cwrf** ^^Aihewa 
O X aniens is. ^* 

+ Vidt " Rushworth's Coll«ctions." 
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over his soldiers in their behalf. To which the Generall 
said, * I am glad to see your Lordship so merry.* * Oh,' 
said the Marquesse, * you have given me no other cause ; 
and, as hasty as you are, you shall not go until I have told 
you a story : — There were two men going up Holbom to be 
hanged ; one of them being very merry and jocund, gave 
offence unto the other, who was as sad and dejected, inso- 
much as that the downcast man said unto the other, * I 
wonder, brother, that you can be so foolish, considering the 
business that we are going about.' 'Tush,' answered the 
other, * thou art a fool ; thou wentest a thieving, and never 
thought what would become of thee ; wherefore, being on a 
sudden surprised, thou fallest into such a shaking fit that 
I am ashamed to see thee in that condition ; whereas I was 
resolved to be hanged before ever I fell to stealing, which is 
the reason, nothing happening strange or unexpected, I go 
so composed unto my death.' ' So,' said the Marquesse, < I 
resolved to undergo whatsoever, even the worst of evils that 
you were able to lay upon me, before ever I took up arms 
for my sovereign ; and therefore wonder not that I am so 
meriy.' '* 

The marquis had held too distinguished a situation, and 
had been too decidedly loyal, to expect any promises of 
clemency from men who had long been accustomed to the 
dereliction of the most solemn and imperious duties. At 
all events, he was brought up to London under a false 
pretext that he had violated the articles of capitulation, and 
was committed to the custody of Black Rod. He was 
afterwards put upon his trial, and condemned, notwith- 
standing his great age— he being at the time in his eighty- 
fifth year. It seems, however, that hopes of mercy had been 
held out to him, but the cruel usage he received caused him 
bitterly to lament that he had cast himself upon the mercy 
of the Parliament, for only a few hours before his death, he 
observed to Dr. Bailey, " If to seize upon all my goods, to 
pull down my house, to sell my estate, and send for such a 
weak body as mine was, so enfeebled by disease, in the dead 
of winter, and in the dead winter of my age, be merciful, 
what are they whose mercies are so cruel ? Neither do I 
expect that they should stop at all this, for I fear they will 
persecute me after death." On being told that Parliament 
would permit him to be buried in his family vault in 
Windsor Castle, he cried out with great vivacity, " Why, 
God bless us all ! why, then I shall have a better castle when 
I am dead than they took from me whilst I was alive." 
Whether the marquis be viewed as a hero, or a Christian, 
his character demands the highest respect and veneration. 
Though his castle was not calculated to withstand so great 
a siege, he nevertheless defended it to the last extremity, 
till there was no provender for the horses, and the powder 
was reduced to the last barrel; and in the end obtained 
such terms from his assailants as are seldom granted, except 
when it is expected by them that the siege is likely to be 
both difficult and protracted. In the hour of his adversity, 
few will deny that to the last his every word and action were 
those in which Christian fortitude of character was most 
strikingly exemplified, and that his end was one of great 
humility and resignation. 

The castle was dismantled after its surrender to Fairfax in 
the time of the civil war ; and, in addition to the injury it 
sustained from the parliamentary armv, very considerable 
dilapidations have been occasioned by the numerous tenants 
in tne vicinity, who have, at different times, carted away 
vast quantities of stone from the ruins of the edifice and used 
them for building purposes. In this manner it is stated that 
no less than twenty-three stone staircases have been re- 
moved ; and to such an extent had the havoc been occasioned 
by these spoilers, that towards the end of the last century an 
order was issued by the ducal owner that not another stone 
should be removed, otherwise we might h^ve had by this 
lime to deplore the entire demolition of this magnificent 
ruin. 

W. D. 



NORTHSTOKE CHURCH, OXFORD- 
SHIRE. 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society, held on Tuesday, March 4th, Mr. W. Scott 
Champion, architect, of Russell Square, read tlie follow- 
ing paper on the above subject. He stated that this was 
the mother church of Ipsden and Newnham, its desig- 
nation of Northstoke dating only from the 1 6th century. 
In ecclesiastical records, as early as the 12th century it 
was "Ecclesia Stok Bassett, cum capcUis Ispesden et 
Niweham," and it was remarkable that from that era 
to the present time — ^with the additional chapdry of Stoke 
Row, created in 1841— the whole have been and arc in- 
cluded in a single benefice. Long prior to the Conquest, 
North Stoke parish, as originally constituted, was part of 
the possessions of the ancient bishopric of Dorchester, and 
one of the gifts of Cynigesil, King of Wessex, to Berinus, the 
" Aposde of the West Saxons," by whom that prince was 
converted to Christianity, and who. under his auspices, made 
Dorchester the episcopal seat, which it continued to be for 
more than four centuries. Berinus received his consecration 
as bishop from the Primate Honorius, who first enjoined the 
formation of parishes in England, and was doubtless the 
author of the measure in the southern parts of Oxfordshire, 
round whidi a semicircle is described by the Thames, and 
the principle of placing the mother church at the chief 
settlement near the river side was generally followed, re- 
serving an auxiliary chapel for the upland. Thus North 
Stoke, the Saxon name of which was traditionally Brock- 
endon, from the brook which still serves the mill, had its 
church by the Thames, and its upland chapel at Bispesden, 
or the Bishop's Hill, locally Berin's Hill, from its first 
founder. Bede stated that in the early Saxon period 
churches were mostly of wood, and such was no doubt the 
structure at Bispesden, plenty of material being at hand; 
but the same authority testified the construction of more 
solid buildings in the later Saxon period ; and there was 
fragmentary evidence still that the diurch was daring that 
period built of masonry, but it was demolished under the 
Normans. Soon after the Conquest, Alexander, the last 
Saxon Bishop of Dorchester, was deposed ; several of his 
episcopal possessions were confiscated, when his own con- 
fessor, Remigius, was appointed bishop, and the episcopal 
seat removed to Lincoln. The confiscated possessions were 
bestowed on William's friends and favourites ; the lower por- 
tion of North Stoke was granted to his kinsman Milo Crispin, 
Baron of Wallingford, who made it over to his wife's coosin, 
Osmond Bassett, whence the name of Stoke Bassett. Bis- 
pesden viras entrusted to the strong arm of Osbom Gifiard, 
as it and the woods around were the rallying point of the Saxon 
peasantry driven by the Normans from their tenures in the 
plain below. Milo Crispin brought over his countrymen, the 
monks of the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy, who were renowned 
for missionary zeal and architectural skill. They demolished 
the Saxon church of Northstoke, and built one of much 
larger extent, for Northstoke was then a place of note, 
raiHcing as Villa Stok Basset. Their next step was the 
removal of the chapel from the unsafe neighbourhood of 
Bispesden, down into the plains, within the limits of their 
patron's possessions. The name of Bispesden was turned 
mto Ibsdon, Ispesden, Ippysden, until it took the present 
name of Ipsden, which as a parish combines all the upland 
portion of Northstoke, called Stoke Row Liberty, witn the 
ancient parish of Yppisdene. The chapel at Newnham was 
the next undertaking of the monks of Bee. All three of 
these places of worship were dedicated to St. Mary, the 
patron saint of Bee, and as Miles Crispin, before his death 
in 1 107, conferred tithes for their support, the era of their 
construction was the beginning of the 12th century. The 
patronage of Stoke Bassett church and its chapels pertained 
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to the barony of Walling^ord, which was escheated to the 
crown after the death of Milo Crispin, and his successor 
Brian Fltx Count, by failure of issue, and was bestowed in 
succession on Princes of the Blood Royal, till Richard II., 
son of the Black Prince, bestowed it on the convent of 
Bromhill, near Sunning, Berks. About the middle of the 
following century, owing to the ruinous condition of these 
edifices, a monition was addressed to the Prioress Eleanor, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, followed by a sequestration of the 
revennes till the work of rebuilding was completed. North 
Stoke, being not only the mother chnrch, but also the 
residence of the incumbent, had the full benefit of the 
architecf s skill, and the effigy of a Benedictine monk, 
enfolding a sun-dial, on the south wall, was no doubt the 
memorial of the builders. At Ipsden church, on each side 
of the south windows, are the defaced effigies of a bishop 
and prioress, which were retained at its restoration in 1857 ; 
all the other memorials were destroyed at the previous 
restoration. On the dissolution of the convent of Bromhill 
in 1521, Bishop Fisher, then in favour with Henry VIII., 
obtained the advowson for St, John's College, Cambridge, 
who still retain it, together with the rectorial glebe and 
great tithes of North Stoke and Ipsden. The rectorial tithes 
oi Newnham form part of the stipend of the vicar of North 
Stoke and Ipsden. North Stoke was deserted by its vicar 
in 1 608 as a residence for that now styled Ipsden Vicarage, 
since which time North Stoke and Newnliam have been 
mostly left to the ministration of a curate. After here 
giving a number of the presentations to tne benefice, Mr. 
Champion proceeded to speak of the very interesting 
specimen of village church architecture to be seen in St. 
Mary's, North Stoke, elevations and sections of which were 
exhibited, first remarking that its picturesque appearance was 
solely due to its structural features, and not to the adjacent 
scenery. Commencing the description of the church from the 
interior, Mr. Champion proceeded to say that there is a 
well-proportioned chancel, 30 feet by 16 feet, containing on 
the nortA and sonth sides six beantifully-shaped lancet 
windows, the remains of a fine east window, priests' door- 
way, and two of the so-called *< Lychnoscopes,^' or low side 
windows, quite perfect, and a roof of probably late 15th 
century date, having a good stone and wood moulded wall 
plate of the 13th century. The side windows in the chancel 
nave a simple moulding on the inside arches. The carvings 
on the caps — very fine examples of the style — are each 
varied in design, and evince a 'careful study of nature on 
the part of the artist, the oak, pine apple, wheat ear, and 
wood sorrel, being grouped in beautiful profusion. The 
mouldings on the caps and basses are of a very delicate 
order, exhibiting some of the best workmanship of the 
period. On the outside of the chancel window is the rebate, 
so frequently seen in early work ; on the inside he concluded 
that the jambs went back to a straight line to the glass, but 
in two of the windows there appears an indication of a 
fillet running round the jamb and arch. This same form 
occurs in the lychnoscope, wheie it is undoubtedly original, 
so that the curious variety in the jamb might not be a 
modem interpolation, but a portion of the original work. 
Aji off-set runs from the abacus of each window about five 
degrees away firom the shaft in the jamb, finished against 
Che string undersill; it is continued round the low side 
^eindow, quaintly stopping on the eastern jamb of the 
priests' doorway. The east window has at present the 
nead blocked up with plaster, and a modern oat window 
inserted, but sufficient is left of the original arch and jamb 
to give a general idea of the character of the tracery with 
^^hich the head and fenestellae of the window was filled. 
Xhe window is a fine example of geometrical tracery, the 
head being filled with a plain circle, and the lights being 
ornamented with soffit cusping. Some years ago, during a 
temporary restoration, a dog-tooth ornament was discovered, 
running round the hollow moulding of the inside jamb, 
slight traces of whkh were still visible. The priests' door- 



way was 2 f.-et wide and 7 feet 6 inches high ; the outside 
arches being beautifully moulded, the arch moulding and 
label lying upon the upper chamber of plain abacus. The 
chamfer on the jamb is stopped with a slightly indented 
cusp, which runs into the under face of the abacus in a very 
pleasing manner. There are two piscinae, one in the chancel 
of rather rare form, but unfortunately the projecting portion 
of the drain is broken away; the other, situated on the north 
of the nave, is of the ordinary type, but interesting becau5;e 
it clearly indicates the existence of an altar in the nave, which 
would be as usual placed against the respond of the central 
arch. A curious privilege was awarded to the vicar from 
the nunnery of Broomhall, vis., that he was entitled to all 
the candles on a particular altar, that of St. Lawrence, 
which was evidently the altar standing against the respond 
of the chancel arch. The aumbrye is a simple recess, cut in 
the north wall of the chancel adjoining tne piscina. No 
traces remain of the hinges, so that it may have been used 
as a credence. Mr. Champion then entered into a long and 
exhaustive discussion of the various theories put forward 
with regard to the lychnoscopes, which have given rise to so 
much discussion, and propounded a theory of his own, being 
satisfied with none of them. We regret having no space for 
these interesting remarks. He continued — the chancel arch, 
an excellent example of the Early English style, is supported 
on three columns on either side, the centre ones being of 
Purbeck marble ; a good bold series of mouldings form the 
arch, surmounted by a label finishing the abacus. The 
carving on the caps is unconventional in style, and of beau- 
tiful design; the shafts are banded in the centre with a 
delicate moulding, and the bases rest on a chamfered plinth 
18 inches high. Only one step at present exists between the 
nave and chancel, but the general height of the plinth shows 
that the old hovels have been altered. Before leaving the 
chancel the few remains of the 15th century choir stalls on 
the north, and the panelling, caps and bases, of what appears 
to have been a rood screen of the same date, deserve careful 
attention. A stone seat 2 feet 6 inches broad and 17 feet 
in length runs parallel with the south wall of the chancel ; 
these seats are very uncommon ; their object when in the 
nave was for the use of the old or infirm^ no pews or seats 
being placed in churches till about the year 1400. [Mr. 
Champion then gave a number of reasons which had led 
him to deduce the theory that until the 15th century the 
stone bench in question alone served the purpose of choir 
seats.] A portion of a brass, represcntmg a Canon of 
Windsor, remains in the centre of the chancel, and a little 
to the east of the brass is a coffin shaped stone slab, 7 feet 
2 inches long and 4 feet 5 inches wide which has now no 
inscription. The nave is of early English foundation, 
with fourteen century insertions. Its length is 44 feet 
to the tower arch, and 29 feet in width. The tracery 
of the six windows is similar ; each has a curious shaped 
head, resembling a heart. The nave roof is rough i6tn or 
17th century work, but has remains of a moulded wall plate 
of the isth century. The tower arch has a remarkable fea- 
ture in the curious junction of the abacus and cap, which 
leads to the supposition that the circular shaft of earlier 
date has been supplemented by a 15th century abacus and 
jamb, the mouldmgs of both being strictly in accordance 
with that style. A mutilated figure spring;s out corbel-wise 
from the wall, supporting a circular dial in its hands, evi- 
dently the figure of A'Beck, the builder of the church, or 
one of his monks. The font is veiy rude, the bowl appear- 
ing to be placed on a much earlier base. It is, however, 
noteworthy for the curious manner in which the foot is 
cliamfered and rounded to receive the bowl. On the exte- 
rior, the south side demands attention for the remains of a 
dial apparently of the 14th century date, placed over the 
south door now blocked up. On the east angle of the 
tower buttress is another dial (of wood), set in a niche of 
brick work, with an inscription setting forth that " Robert 
Dowell caused this dial to be placed here, in May, 172s.** 
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On the north side is a porch (rsth century) sadly mutilated ; 
the barge-board, consisting of a series of delicate mouldings, 
has been preserved ; the door from the porch into the nave 
is original, and has the old iron-work still remaining, the 
hinges being of simple and beautiful design. The doorway 
is ot the ordinary decorated style, the labels on the outside 
having carved heads at the termination. The tower, to the 
top oi the buttress, is of 14th century date, and contains 
some small windows on the ground floor, of interesting 
character; from above the buttress springs an 1 8th century 
tower of brickwork, terminating in a parapet, divided into 
seven circular forms. On each of the angles of the parapet 
is a small stone piimacle, and beneath the parapet is a beau- 
tifully moulded brick cornice. Probably the builders or 
churchwardens during the erection are indicated by the fol- 
lowing inscription on the face of the north buttress, carved 
on the bond stone, running below the topmost stepping — 
James ad 1725 Stockwkll, William More a d 1725." 

Mounts Sinai and Horbb (Vol. iii. 102).— Dr. Beke 
considers that the expedition, sent out from England 
in 1868, under the auspices of the Director - General 
of the Ordnance Survey, has been fruitless in deter- 
mining either the route of the Israelites after passing the 
Red Sea, or the true Mount of the Lord. The Rev. F. W. 
Holland, however, at whose instance that expedition was 
undertaken, asserts that the route of the Israelites has been 
identified, and that Jebel Mtlsa has been proved with almost 
absolute certainty to be the Mount Smai of the Bible 
(" Sinai and Jerusalem, or Scenes from Bible Lands.**) He 
comes to this conclusion, however, by a comparison only of 
the two mountains, between which it has usually been 
thought that the choice lies, viz., Jebel Milsa and Jebel 
Serbal, and the latter he thinks does not, the former does, 
contain all the features required by the narrative in Exodus ; 
and if he truly describes the appearance of Jebel Mtksa and 
the plain beneath, in one point only does his argument 
appear somewhat weak, viz., when he says that from a com- 
parison of passages which bear on the encampment before 
the mount, it docs not appear " necessary to believe that 
the whole host ■ pitched their tents immediately at its foot. 
It is far more probable that they were encamped in the 
neighbouring valleys, within easv reach of it, whenever sum- 
moned by Moses to assemble before it. The necessity of 
procuring pasturage for their flocks and herds, and even of 
sufficient space around the camp for the people to go out 
daily, and collect the manna for their own support, seems 
to favour such a supposition.** But other necessary condi- 
tions, that there should be before the mount a plain, or open 
space, large enough for all the people of Israel to have 
assembled in ; and that this plain snould have such a relation 
to the mountain that the people could stand '* at the nether 
part of the mount," and yet " remove and stand afar off,** still 
remaining in sight of it ; that the summit of the mount 
should have been a well-defined peak, easily distinguished 
as the top of the mount on which the Lord came down, 
and so situated that the people below could hear the voice 
of the Lord when He spake out of the midst of the fire ; 
and that the mountain should be sufficiently isolated to 
allow of setting bounds around it — all these necessary con • 
ditions Holland finds in Jebel MOsa, and not in Jebel 
Serbal. An earlier traveller, Robinson, quoted in Kitto's 
" Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature," s. v., thinks the Sinai 
ridge, with the plain, Rahah, sufficient to satisfy all the 
requisitions of the Bible narrative, but that Horeb, the north 
end of the range, and not Sinai, was the place where the 
law was given. And Dr. Hayman, in ** Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible,*' after discussing the claims of the rival moun- 
tains in the Sinaitic peninsula, deems it '* possible that the 
Jebel Mil--»a may have been the spot to which Moses retired, 
leaving the pec pie encamped in Er Rahah below, from 
which the distance is not above three miles." 

On the other hand, Staoley and other travellers find 



Jebel Miisa far from meeting all the requirements of the 
scriptural narrative ; and Colenso hence jumped to the 
conclusion that the narrative was fabulous ; against whom 
Dr. Beke argued (in "A Few Words with Bishop Colenso 
on the Exodus of the Israelites,'* 1862), on the groand, 
chiefly, that Jebel Mi^sa was not Sinai ; and in his 
"Origines Biblicae" (1834), and other works. Dr. Beke 
does not appear as an impugner of miraculous interpositions 
at the giving of the law ; only he thinks the appearance of 
the mount burning with fire must have been produced by 
natural causes, and the mountain a volcano— a supposition, 
however, hanlly consistent with the statement that " the 
Lord called Moses up to the top of the mount ; and Moses 
went up," Exod. xix. 20, unless we suppose Moses to have 
been preserved by a miracle : and if miraculous agency be 
conceded, there is no need of a volcano ; and the position 
of the mount of Lord is, after all, of very small moment as 
affecting the general credibility of the Mosaic narrative. 

F. J. Leachman. 

FoRDWiCH, Krnt. — This place, near Canterbury, a 
member of the town and port of Sandwich, said to derive its 
name from a pass or ford over the river Stour, is not men- 
tioned anywhere, that I can find, in Harris's Kent, or by 
Brayley, in the " Beauties of England and Wales.*' But though 
now only a small village, it was anciently a town of some 
importance. Bishop Odo is said to have had an estate there, 
and in the time of William I. it belonged to Hamo de 
Crevequer, sheriff of Kent, who gave it in fill, when he 
was llenrici regis Anglorum dapifer, to the Abbey of St. 
Austin's, Canterbury. Some of the cottages are of great 
antiquity, or rather were^ twelve or thirteen years ago, for 
modem improvement may have swept them away. Until 
the Reform Act, Fordwich, I believe, returned two members 
to Parliament. It still has its own mayor and corporation, 
but with powers and privileges nearly obsolete ; and the 
Town Hall, with Session House and gaol, all united in one 
small ruinous and bam-like structure, is probably from five 
to six hundred years old, or even more. There is a local 
tradition, but which I do not find authority for in any work 
on Kent, that this was a place of embarcation of some of our 
kings and queens on their way to the continent. Although 
the river is still navigable for barges from hence to Sand- 
wich, and thence to the sea, the way is long, owing to the 
windings of the river, but would have been very much 
shorter when the estuary of the Stour and Wantsum re- 
mained ; and if there be any tmth in the tradition, it affords 
strong confirmation of the existence of the estaarv, which 
many modem writers appear to doubt. The chorch is not 
nearly so old, probably, as some of the cottages ; it is so 
close to the river, and so nearly on a level with it, that the 
floor is sometimes overflowed, and in winter always damp ; 
and from the same cause, and the ground giving way, one 
wall leans over very much. There seems to have been 
anciently some good painted glass in the windows, of which 
little remains ; and there was also a very ancient stone shrine 
against the west wall (figured in Hasted*s Kent, vol. iii., p. 607), 
which was removed some years since, and lies in the precincts 
of Canterbury Cathedral. The former rectory-house, one ot 
the most miserable of the cottages, is curious as an illustration 
of clerical life in the olden time. 

J. F. Lbachman. 

Discovery of a Ruined City in America. — On the 
authority of a Colonel Robert, who has just returned froK 
an expedition to Arizona in search of diamonds, the Denvt. 
(Colorado) News reports the discovery of a ruined city of 
very considerable size. The country in which the ruins are 
alleged to have been found is described as consisting of a 
" succession of elevated plateaux, covered with sand, and 
cut up by deep and impassable gorges washed out in the 
sandstone by tne heavy rains which prevail there." There is 
a scanty growth of nutpine and scrub-cedar on some of 
these plateaux, while the others are covered with bunch- 
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grass, that aflfords pasturage to great multitudes of wild 
sheep ; and the only water found was in stagnant pools at 
the bottom of the deep gorges, the sole remains of destruc- 
tive winter torrents. •* It was while attempting to find his 
way out of the gorges mto which the party had stumbled 
that Roberts came out upon a mesa^ and was astonished to 
find before him the ruins of what was evidently once a 
populous city. It covered an area of about three square 
miles, and was enclosed by a wall of sandstone, neatly 
(laarried and dressed, ten or twelve feet thick, and which, 
judging by the dSbris^ was fifteen or twenty feet high before 
its fall. In most places it had crumbled away and fallen, 
and ¥ras covered with sand, but in many places it was still 
standing six or eight feet above the sandbanks which had 
drifted around it. The entire area inside of this had at one 
time been covered with houses built of solid sandstone, 
which showed excellent masonry in their construction. 
This ancient city is situated in Arizona, about ninety miles 
from the boundary line between Utah and Arizona, and the 
same distance from the western Colorado line. It is 
entirely of stone, and not a stick of worked timber has been 
foun 1 am >ng the ruins. Nothing but the walls are standing, 
and none of them are now left more than eight or ten feet 
above the sand, which is eight or ten feet deep. The walls 
still bear the traces of many hieroglyphics cut deep into 
them, showing various Indian customs and superstitions 
There are also the ruins of stately monuments, built of square 
block sandstone, well quarried and showing good masonry, 
which are worked with notches and crosses cut into them, 
at regular intervals. No horns, implements, or relics of any 
kind were found, with the exception of some pieces of 
pottery of dark colour. These were embellished with 
paintings of flowers and ornamental figures in blue colours. 
The colouring matter is of a blue mineral substance of some 
kind. It is perfectly indelible, and pieces of the pottery 
which have been exposed to storms, which have worn away 
the solid masonry of the walls of the city, show their colours 
fresh and bright to all appearance as when new. The 
pottery itself has been found to be fireproof upon trial in 
crucibles and furnaces." It may, however, be observed that 
none of the party which accompanied the Colonel saw these 
ruins but himself. 

Excavations on the Site of Troy.— The German 
archaeologist Dr. Schliemann, writing from Athens to the 
AUgemeine Zeiiung about his discoveries on the plains of 
Troy, says that he has come to the conclusion that the 
Homeric epithet /Xavicwrtc, as applied to Athene, does not 
mean, as is generaUy supposed, ♦* blue " or •* bright-eyed,'' 
but •* with the face of an owl." "I found,*' he writes, *' at 
a depth of 2 mil res, immediately under the ruins of the 
Greek colony which, according to Strabo (XIII. I, 24), must 
have been founded under the Lydian rule, and therefore 
about 700 B.C., some terra-cotta goblets with profiles of 
owl.faces covered with a sort of helmet. Similar goblets 
were found in great quantities at a depth of 9 metres, and 
others again at a depth of 12 metres. Besides these, there 
were idols made of a flat and very hard white stone, on 
many of which are engraved the same owl-face and a 
woman's girdle ; some of the girdles are adorned with dots. 
These idols were found in rubbish from 2 J to 16 metres 
deep, and are from 4 to 6 centimetres long and from 2j to 4 
centimetres wide. Three of the idols, found at a depth of 
8 to 9 mitres, have a single dot on the girdle ; one, 9 metres 
deep, has a branch engraved on the forehead ; on another, 
8 inches deep, there are two breasts. Five other small idols 
in terra-cotta were found at depths of 3, 6, 8, 9, and 14 
mitres respectively. On those found at depths of 3 and 8 
metres are engraved owl- faces, neckerchiefs, two women's 
breasts, and on the reverse side the back of a head with long 
flowing hair. These images of owl-faces with female bodies, 
which are so constantly occurring on goblets, vases, and 
idob, can only represent a goddess, and this goddess can 
only be Minerva, especially as Homer constantly calls her 



. Oed yXaurcairic *A^vi;, or * the owl-faced goddess Athene.' " * 
Dr. Schliemann infers from this that, as civilization pro- 
gresses, Pallas Athene gradually obtained a human face, and 
I hat the fact of her having been originally depicted with the 
face of an owl gave rise t j the practice of representing the 
owl as her favourite bird. He adds that, although, con- 
trary to all previous experience, traces of the higher civiliza- 
tion are found in Troy in the lowest strata, this is not the 
case with the remains of sculpture; for he has found the 
rudest specimens of the art at a depth of from 14 to 16 metres. 
Dr. Schliemann says that on the 1st of February he proposed 
to resume his excavations on the site of Troy with 150 
workmen, and that he will then search for the remains of the 
Temple of Minerva and of the colossal walls of the great 
tower of Ilium. 

The Perkins' Library. — A sale is announced to take 
place during the ensuing season in the great library in the 
mansion of Han worth Park, near Hounslow, of the unrivalled 
collection of ancient illuminated mimuscripts and printed 
books, formed by the late Mr. Henry Perkins at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Among the literary and 
fine art treasures comprised in this valuable collection, may 
be mentioned the Mazarine Bible, printed on vellum, and 
also a copy of the same important book, printed on paper ; 
the Latin Bible of 1462, printed on vellum (from the 
Library of La Valliere) ; Jenson's Bible of 1476, printed on 
vellum ; the first printed German Bible ; Coverdale's Bible, 
1535; the Mozarabic Missal and Breviary (first edition); 
the Vallisumbrosa Missal, printed on vellum ; a splendid 
MS. of Lydgate's ** Siege 01 Troy," said to be the identical 
one which he presented to Henry V. ; " CEuvres Diverses et 
la Roman de la Rosede Jean de Meung," with seventy- two 
very fine miniatures ; Christine de Pisan ; '* Histoires de Troy, 
a most beautiful MS , with 1 1 5 large miniatures ; Lec- 
tionarium, a MS. of the loth century in fine preservation, 
richly illuminated; '*La Sainte Bible," MS. of the 13th 
century, with 130 choice miniatures of the highest class of 
French art ; " Biblia Sacra Latina," Italian MS. of the 13th 
century ; numerous very richly illuminated Horae and ser- 
vice books, choice examples of the presses of Caxton, 
Wynken de Worde, PjTison, &c. The collection also in- 
cludes several of the most important county histories, among 
which are Dugdale's Warwickshire, Nichols's Leicestershire, 
Morant's Cheshire, &c. 

National Monuments.— Sir J. Lubbock's Bill for the 
preser\'ation of ancient national monuments, proposes the 
appointment of a Commission (to be a corporation), of which 
the majority of the members will be ex officio^ and comprise 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England, with the persons 
for the time being holding the offices of Master of the Rolls * 
in England, the presidents of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London and of Scotland, the president of the Royal Irish 
Academy, the keeper of the British Antiquities at the 
British Museum ; and to these are to be added three com- 
missioners nominated by the Crown. The Act is to apply 
to any British, Roman, or Saxon remains, or to any monu- 
ment similar to such as are specified in a schedule, not being 
situate in any park, garden, or pleasure ground, and not 
being the ruins of any castle, fortress, abbey, religious house, 
or ecclesiastical edifice. The Bill is to be applied by giving 
notices, public and private; and where applied no person 
will be allowed to injure or permit injury to the monument. 
But the owner or occupier of the site may give notice to the 
Commissioners of his mtention to deal with the monument 
in a way described in the notice, and requiring them either 
to consent thereto, or to purchase the monument or a power 
of restraint. There is to be a right of appeal to a court of 
law or equity. The Commissioners may, by agreement, 
acquire a monument of whatsoever kind and wheresoever 
situate, or a power of restraint. The Commissioners may, 
with consent of the Treasury and the owners, do works 
necessary for the preserv'ation of a monument. 
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Discovery at Paris — A singular discovery has been 
made at the old Conciergerie in Paris. At the Court of 
Cassation, fire had destroyed two out of the three towers, and 
a few days since the workmen engaged in repairing that 
named after St. Louis came suddenly upon a mysteriously 
deep well. This was contrived curiously in the wall facing 
the quay, and proves to be nothing less than the fatal 
dungeon of the old Palace of St. Louis. Yet none of the 
historians of the Conciergerie mention it, and chance or 
mischance only have now made it known. An opening of 
two square yards in one of the turrets reveals a horrid tunnel 
reaching the level of the Seine. There it forms a gallery 
sloping downwards to the bed of the river. The attempt to 
penetrate into this dreadful dungeon was fruitless, as the 
interior is lined with sharp iron spears and points which 
cross each other in every direction. When this Tower of St. 
Louis was used occasionally as the dwelling of the Kings of 
France, captives of note were confined in its underground 
prisons, and when the powers that were became anxious to 
get rid of any one of them they led him through a passage 
formed in the interior of the wall towards this newly- 
discovered dungeon. A secret door was opened, and he was 
precipitated into the 3rawning chasm, and there, transfixed by 
spik^ he perished in slow torture. Of course it may be 
easily imagined that it was only portions of skeletons that 
ever reached the bed of the Seine. The discovery of this 
relic of a barbarous age is another milestone marking the 
progress of humanity. — The Globe, 

Old Song : " Why are you Wand'rino," etc.— I 
recently came across the following capital old song among 
my MS. papers, and think it worthy of a place in the 
columns of the Antiquary, 
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Why are you wand'ring here, I pray ? " 
An old man asked a maid one day. 
'* Looking for poppies so bright and red, 
Father," said she, «* I'm hither led." 
**Fie! fie!" 
She heard him cry. 
Poppies, His known to all who rove. 
Grow in the field and not in the grove.*' 

" Tell me again,*' the old man said, 
•* Why are you loit'ring here, fair maid ?" 
<' The nightingale*s song, so sweet and clear 
Father," said she,'** I come to hear." 
" Fie ! fie ! " 
She heard him cry. 
<* Nightingales all, so people say. 
Warble by night and not by day." 

The sage look'd grave, the maiden shy. 
When Lubin jump'd o'er the stile hard by. 
The sage look'd graver, the maid more glum, 
Lubin, he twiddled his finger and thumb ! 
"Fie! fie!" 
The old man's cry. 
" Poppies like these I own are rare, 
And of such nightingale's songs beware ! " 

J. P. 

St. David's Day (Vol. iii. 115).— The Graphic^ No. 171 
(March 8), gives an interesting account of the goat, by time- 
honoured custom attached to the regiment of the Royal 
Welsh (23rd) Fusiliers, and of the manner in which St. 
David's Day is observed by the officers and men of this regi- 
ment. The following extract from the above source is 
hpropos to the subject : — 

" The drum-major, as well as every man in the regiment, 
wears a leek in his busby; the goat is dressed with rosettes 
and ribbons of red and blue. The officers have a party, and 
the drum major, accompanied by the goat, marches round 
the table afler dinner, carrying a plate of leeks, of which he 
offers one to each officer or guest, who has never eaten one 
before, and who is bound to eat it up, standing on his chair. 



with one foot on the table, while a drummer beats a roQ 
behind his chair. All the toasts given are coupled with the 
name of St. David, nor is the memory of Tobv PurccU for- 
gotten." This worthy *' was gazetted major ot the regiment 
when it was first raised, and was killed at the battle of the 
Boyne." 

J. Perry. 

English Seventeenth Century Tokens.— For the 
benefit of the numismatic readers of the Antiquary^ I 
note a couple of these pieces recently added to my small 
collection, the first being unpublished, as a variety^ the secofiid 
as a type. 

1. Brass Farthing. — OJrv, "Stephen Apthorpe;'* 
in the field the Grocere* Arms. Rev, " Gamlinghan* of ; *' 
in the field an illegible device, probably a trade monogram, 
below which is the date 1657. Gamlingay, or Gamlinghay, 
is a small town in Co. Cambridge, and this token, I uuder- 
stand, is published by Mr. Boyne, but with the former or- 
thography. Apethorpe, whence no doubt the patronymic of 
the issuer was originally derived, is a village near the borders 
of Northants and Lincolnshire. Found on the removal of 
ballast on one of the dock quays, at Liverpool. 

2. Brass Farthing. — Ohrv, " David King." A shield 
bearing a bust of Charles XL, crowned. Rev, "Ashby 
DE LA ZOVCH ; " the field worn quite smooth. 

H. Ecroyd Smith. 



CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

In an extract from an old topographical work which 
I have by me, in speaking of Chester Cathedral, it is 
stated that " the bishop's throne stands on a stooe 
base, as remarkable for its sculpture as for its original 
use. Its form is an oblong square, and each side most 
richly ornamented with Gothic carving, arches, and pin- 
nacles. Around the upper part is a range of nttle 
images, designed to represent the kings and saints of the 
Mercian kingdom. Each held in one hand a scroll, with the 
name inscribed. Fanatic ignorance mutilated many of the 
labels as well as the figures ; the last were restored about 
the year 1748, but the workman, by an unlucky mistake, has 
placed female heads on male shoulders, ana given manly 
faces to the bodies of the fair sex. There were originally 
thirty-four of these figures ; but four have been losL** Do 
these figures still remain in the condition above desaibed, 
and is anything known as to the history of them ? 

H. Walters. 

Bishop Blaze and Bishop Bluster. — Can any one 
tell me to whom the following lines refer ? 

** Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
No saying e'er was juster, 
So they took down the Bishop Blaze, 
To put up Bishop Bluster." 

I met with them in an old book, in which, however, no 
explanation was given. 

S. 

Tragedy of Pammachius. — Can you give me any in- 
formation respecting this tragedy, which was written and 
acted at Christ's College, Cambridge, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century ? 

James Roffey. 

Legend of the Gogmagog Hills. — Could you indulge 
your readers with the Legend of the Gogmagog Hills ? 
Didn't Sir Walter Scott turn it to accoimt in Us "Marmion ?" 

A. B. C. 

Topographical Queries.— Can you, or any of your 
correspondents, give me any information about an old house 
called Brede Place, at Brede, near Hastings ; and also about 
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Eresby Castle, or Hall, burnt down in 1769, belonging to 
the Lords Willoughby De Eresby ? 

F. M. B. S. 

Tabula Eliensis.— Fuller, in his "Church History,'* in 
speaking of the " Story of Ely," which he supposes to have 
been written in the reign of Henry VII., alludes to an 
ancient painting on the walls of the great refectory of the 
monastery of Ely, called Tabula EUensis^ in which were 
depicted the arms, names, and effigies of several Norman 
officers, who were quartered on the monastery, together with 
the monks their companions. It is stated Uiat several en- 
gravings of this painting, from ancient copies, have been 
published ; I shall feel much obliged by being told where I 
can see a copy ci it. 

A. Bkntley. 

" KiDDLE-A-wiNK." — Can any of your readers favour me 
with the origin of the above expression ? It is, I believe, a 
term sometimes applied to public-house revels, etc., in the 
Midland counties. 

T. L. Jarvis. 

ZoPHiEL. — In 1833 there was published in London a small 
volume, entitled, **Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven." It is a 
poem in six cantos, and, from the name on the title-page, 
appears to have been written by Maria del Occidente. As 
I have never yet met with this name elsewhere, can any of 
your readers tell me who the lady is (or was) who rejoices in 
such a fanciful designation ? 

W. H. 

HuitLBRS.— In the neighbourhood of the village of St 
Cleer, in Cornwall, there are, or were some few years back, 
several stones, varying from 3 to 5 feet in height, lying 
scattered about, and, as I was informed, were commonly 
known as ** hurlers." These stones, which appear originally 
to have formed a series of circles, were evidently of Druidical 
origin. Can any of your correspondents inform me, through 
your columns, whether any of these stones are still remaining, 
and what was the reason of their being styled '* hurlers ? " 

T. Long. 

John and Samuel Wesley. — (Vol iii. 117, 129).— 
Thanks to ** H. S. G." for his reply to the queries given 
in p. 117 €uUe ; but as it does not throw any light upon the 
pomts desired, perhaps some able reader of the Antiquary 
will be able yet to solve the mystery. In the letter I 
have seen and copied, the date is clearly *< 1783." The 
same is published in the Guardian^ Dec, 1866. The hand- 
writing is that of John Wesley, whose hand was very 
trembling at the time, which is to be accounted for, as he 
was then eighty years of age. His brother ** Sammy,'* to 
whom the letter is addressed, . died in 1 739. How could 
this be ? I have made inquiries at the private MS. depart- 
ment of the British Museum, but cannot obtain any satis- 
factoiy information about it. 

W.W. 



CLAUDII PTOLOMEI COSMOGRAPHIA. 

(Vol. iii. 79, 106.) 

I have to thank Alison for his solution of my (juery. The 
idea of the Ptolemy, dated 1482, being a repnnt, or new 
edition of some earlier one had already occurred to me 
(if it should prove to be so, where is this edition ?). I how- 
ever gave this solution up, as, on reading; the dedication, I 
found that it referred principally to the character and pecu- 
liarities of the maps and not to the text. Books were, I 
find, printed with dedications to persons sometimes dead ; 
for example, the Ptolemy dated mcccclxxv, and also the 
one with the doubtful date mcccclxij, before mentioned, 



which were both dedicated to Alexander V., who was Pope 
from 1409 to Id. 10, and are from the translation of Angelus, 
who is said to nave been librarian at the Vatican, in 14 10. 

With reference to the insertion of the Registrum Alpha- 
beticum^ &c. , and the Tractattu dt locis et mirabilibus mundi, 
I understand Brunet to mean that these are sometimes 
found inserted from the i486 edition, to which they properly 
belong, by awmrSt and probably in manuscript ; but he 
does not refer to new colophons being added, and I do not 
think the above proves that such was ever done. 

The copy which gave rise to my query has not the Regis- 
irurut &c., but has the Tractatus^ &c., added in manuscript^ 
sixteen leaves with index, to which the writer adds the lol- 
lowing rather amusing note : — 

** Mille dedit superis lachrymas hie scriptor amaras tem- 
pore quo scripsit scribere vix poterat," 151 1, i. H. N. 

W. H. Rylanos. 



Skelton the Poet (Vol. iiu i27).--John Skelton, an 
old English poet, sprang trom an ancient uimily in Cumber- 
land, and is said to have been bom at Norfolk towards the 
latter part of the 15th century. He received his education 
in the University of Cambridge, according to Cole and 
Cooper, but Wood claimed him for Oxford. In 1473, he 
was engaged as clerk in the office of the receipt of the 
exchequer ; eleven years after he took the degree of M.A., 
being then distinguished as a poet He acquired great 
reputation for scholarship, and in 1490 (or before) was 
laureated at Oxford. He was also laureated at Louvaine, 
and in 1493 at Cambridge. In 1498 he took orders, and 
shortly became rector of Diss, in Norfolk. He is styled the 
king's orator, and was tutor to Henry, Duke of York, after- 
wards Henry VIII. He was originally patronised by 
Wolsey, but, from some unexplain^ causei became the 
bitterest enemy of that prelate, attacking him with great 
boldness and with a fierceness of invective which has never 
been surpassed. To screen himself from the cardinal he 
was obliged to take refuge at Westminster, being kindly 
received and protected by Abbot Islip. Here he remained 
till his death, which occurred June 21, 1529. He was 
buried in St. Margaret's, Westminster, where formerly was 
an alabaster tomb with this inscription : — 

" Johnannes Skeltunus, vates Pierius hie situs est Animam 
egit 21 die Junii Anno Domini, 1529, relictis liberis." 

He was secretly married, and had six children. Bishop 
Nix, his diocesan, had suspended him for concubinage. On 
his deathbed he reproached himself for his cowardice in 
confessing concubinage rather than marriage, then esteemed 
a greater crime in an ecclesiastic. His principal poems are. 
The Bouge of Courte; Phyllip Sparrve; Elynour Rummynge; 
Against Christopher Gamesche; The Maner of the World 
now a dayes ; Ware the Hauke ; Against the Scots ; Magny- 
fyence a goodly interlude and mery; Colyn Cloute; A 
goodly Garland, or Chaplet of Laurell ; Speke Parrot ; How 
the douty duke of Albany ran away shamefully, &c. The 
Rev. Alex. Dyce published his works, 2 vols., 8vo, 1843. See 
Cooper's ** Athense Cantabrigienses," Vol i., p. 38. Life, 
by Dyce, Warton, " Hist. Eng. Poetry," Wood's " Alh. 
Oxon," Hallam's "Lit. of Europe,' Collier's **Ann. of 
Stage." 

W. Winters. 

Caxtgn's "Reynart the Foxe" (VoL iii. p. 127). — 
The History of Reynard the Fox will be found in the Percy 
Society Ballads, Vol. 12, printed from Caxton's edition of 
idSi, with notes, and intrcductoiy sketch, &c., by W. 
Tnoms, Esq. The 1481 edition of his work, as appears by 
the preface, is one of considerable literary merit and ex- 
cessively rare ; the last copy sold at Mr. Inglis's sale pro- 
duced tne sum of 184/. 10^., which copy is now deposited 
in the Grenville Library. 

"Reynard the Fox" was printed with illustrations by 

J Blare, on London Bridge, 4to, black letter, 16 leaves. 

I " This," says Collier, *'is the only existing chapbook upon 
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the continuously popular subject of the adventures and fraud 
of Reynard the Fox : it first came into our printed literature, 
as is well known, by the instrumentality of Caxton, in 1481, 
who put forth in English a version of the old Low-German 
narrative from the press of Gheraert de Leen: it would 
seem that the earliest German impression was of 1498, and 
that it belongs to Lubeck.'* Pynson issued a reprint of 
Caxton's text. It again appeared from the Press of Thomas 
Gaultier in 1550 ; the next two impressions appeared in 1620 
and 1629 B.L. Richard Oulton printed and published 
" Reynard the Fox '* in 1640, B.L., which, however, only 
consisted of the first part. The second part was printed for 
Edward Brewster, at the sign of the Crane in St. Paurs 
Churchyard, 1681. The same year was published a transla- 
tion of the subject into English " heroic verse," as it was 
called by the author. ** The Shifts of Reynardine the Son 
of Reynard the Fox " appeared in 1684. See Collier's "Bib. 
Ace. Early Eng. Lit.," Vol. I. 36, Vol. IL 239. Lowndes 
states that the two editions of ** Reynard the Fox " published 
1481 and 1490-1 were folio. A good account of this early 
printed work is given in Ames' " Typog. Antiq.," Herbert 
and Dibdin, Vol. L (18 10), pp. 114,364. 

W. Winters. 

This edition of the famous satire is said to be from the 
Flemish version printed at Gouda, 4to, 1479. It is in folio, 
of 83 leaves, and there appears to be two ditiferent editions of 
date 148 r. Four copies are known to exist ; one of these is 
in the Royal Library, the second belongs to Earl Spencer, 
the third is in the Grenville collection, and the fourth was 
sold at Gardiner's sale for 195/. A reprint was published by 
the Percy Society, in 1844, under the editorship of Mr. 
Thorns. 

Alison. 

Curious Basso-Relievo at Ipswich (Vol. iii. 127). — 
The house in which this was standing formed part of the 
ancient palace of Sir Anthony Wingfield, Vice Chancellor 
to King Henry VHL, and one of his executors. 

The sculpture has had several interpretations given to it. 
One that it represented the Battle of Bosworth Field, from 
a view of a town in one part, and an abbey in another part, 
that is Leicester, and Leicester Abbey— the warriors and 
standard bearer, the latter being taken to be Sir Charles 
Brandon, who lies dead by his horse ; at a distance, the 
Earl of Richmond having the crown placed on his head by 
Sir W. Stanley. 

Another, that it is part of the Judgment of Paris — Paris, 
won by the attractions of the goddess of Love* meditating 
his conquest, his lance lying beside him, and his horse stand- 
ing saddled and bridled. 

That there are three female figures portrayed thereon, and 
who are evidently dancing, proves it I think not intended 
for a battle-field. 

This bas-relief has been frequently engraved, and a good 
representation of it was given in the GentlematCs Magazine^ 
Nov., 1796, plate 2, and described at page 913. See 
Clarke's '* Ipswich," and Wodderspoon's " History of Ips- 
wich." 

c. golding. 

What was a Lychnoscope and what was its use ? 
(Vol. iii. 105-118)— Mr. Taylor, in No. 8 of the Sacristy^ 
enumerates fourteen theories anent lychnoscopes, or low 
side-windows. With regard to C.'s explanation, he sajrs 
"The situation of these windows is generally not convenient 
for such a purpose, and the existence of such a practice in 
this country requires confirmation, although we are aware 
that in France numerous examples are found of stone pillars 
in churchyards, with an opening for a lantern at the top, 
said to have been used for this purpose. This opinion, 
together with the idea that these openings were used for 
watching the Pasch light, induced the Cambridge Camden 
Society to calJL them • lychnoscopes.' " The next issue of 
the Durham and Northumberland Architectural and Archseo* 



logical Society's transactions will, it is expected, contain a 
paper on low side -windows by the Rev. J. Hodgson, F.S.A., 
who has made the subject his especial study for some time, 
and will probably do much eventuaUy towards the dealing 
up of the mystery. 

Sennachekjb. 

Garth, thr Poet (Vol. iii. 93, ii8). — In my note to 
reply {ante^ p. 118, line 3), through an error of the press, 
reads — " college at LudUnu,^* &c. This should be "college 
at London, ^^ 

J. Perry. 

Wood Engraving (Vol. iii. 20, 35, 47, 95)-— ^ »« 
obliged to Alison for his reference to the papers by Mi. 
YixA\.\ii Notes and Queriesy 1868 and 1 871. May I again 
trouble him to let me know the name of the good auihority 
who has pronounced the date of the " S. Christopher," 
of Lord Spencer, as not intended as the date of the block ? 
and where I shall find this opinion ? As I do not quite see 
that Mr. Holt proved his theory, I may mention that, al- 
though he repeatedly throws out a challenge, still some 
ihoportant questions asked him he left unnoticed. 

I shall also be glad to know whether Mr. Holt's book on 
Albert Durer and his works was ever published ? 

W. Hy. Rylands. 



An Ethiopian Art Treasure. — The Egyptian Mu- 
seum at the Louvre has just been enriched with a mag* 
nificent Ethiopian group in gold, representing the god Osih>, 
his wife Isis, and their son Horns. The exquisite work- 
manship of those figures exliibits the smallest details in ilie 
ornamentation of the drapery. 

Medl«val Music. — Prior to the Reformation it appears 
as if it was common in England, in singing concerted mn^ic, 
to place the air or chiet melody in the tenor, and not, 
as we do, in the treble. This seems to have continued down 
to about the year 1550. In Church Bells of March Slh is 
the following note on Gr^orian Tones : '* The Andeni 
Tones exclusive of the Tonus Peregrinus) are eight in 
number, and are known as the 1st tone, 2nd tone, and so 
on ; but the majority of these tones have, for greater 
variety of expression, several endings each : hence, for the 
accurate designation of each chant, some such name as ' 7ih 
tone, 4th ending,' is appended to each.*' 

Evelyn's Diary and Booke of Prayers.— This 
interesting relic of John Evelyn, consisting of prayers, com- 
posed and selected by him for his annual and quotidian use, 
and also containing some MS. emendations by his friend 
Mrs. Godolphin, to whom it was presented, as recorded on 
the fly-leaf, " Remember with what importunity you desired 
this booke of your Iriend, remember me lor it in your prayers," 
was sold in Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's auction-rooms 
for 36/. loj. 

MacDurnan*s Gospels. — ^The precious MS. known as 
the Gospels of MacDuman has, says the lUustraUd London 
News^ by consent of the Archbishop of Canierbuxy, been 
lent for the purpose of having some of its pages photo- 
zincographed, to illustrate the series of national MSS. of 
Ireland in course of publication under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

The Louvre.— According to the Paris Figaro^ the 
Louvre derives its name from an immense oak which once 
stood on the site of the present palace. It was called a 
Rouvre^ but that name has been corrupted into Louvre. 
The word is generally thought to be derived from the word 
UOuverture^ and was applied to a small lantern or turret in 
roofs to allow the smoke to escape before chimneys were 
common. 

Number of Words Used by Englishmen.— '* Of 
the fifty thousand words in the English language, some ten 
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thou^sind a^nstitute the vocabulary of an educated English- 
man ; and certainly not one thousand, perhaps not more 
than five hundred, are heard in the mouths of the' labouring 
classes.' — ** Words and Places^ by Isaac Taylor, 

Skinner's Chronicle. — Mr. Gairdner, of the Public 
Record Office, has been authorized to edit, for the Camden 
Society, a chronicle written by Gregory Skinner, who was 
Mayor of London in the year 1452. This work contains 
much new and interesting information concerning the reign 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV. New light is cast on the 
rebellions of Jack Cade, and novel and highly characteristic 
anecdotes of Margaret of Anjou and King Edward IV. are 
among the points of interest. — Illustrated London News, 

Change of Climate in England. — From the dis- 
coveries of fossils in the Isle of Sheppey, it is certain that 
the climate in England was once about the same as it is now 
in tropical countries. Not only fossils of spices and other 
peculiarly tropical fruits have been found, but also those 
of large snakes and animals now inhabiting India, &c. 
It seems odd to think that it is almost a certainty that the 
mouth of the Thames was once inhabited by crocodiles, yet 
that seems an undisputed fact. 



©bittiarg. 



Sir F. Madden, K.H. — The death is announced of Sir 
Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S., late keeper of the Depart- 
ment of MSS. at the British Museum, which occurred on 
the 8th inst., at his residence in St. Stephen's-square. He 
was the seventh son of the late Captain William J. Madden, 
R.M., and bom in 180 1, and was consequently in his seventy- 
third year. He was an eminent antiquarian writer ; and his 
worlcs, which are numerous and important, have generally a 
bearing on English history and genealogy, and the earlier 

Erogress of the English language and literature. Among 
is principal works are '* Tiie Household Book of the 
Princess Mary," ** Haveluck the Dane," ** William and 
the Werwolf," ** Syr Gawayne,' *• Gestae Romanorum," 
" The Wycliffite Versions of the Holy Scriptures '* (4 vols.) 
and ** Layamon's Breet, or History of Britain " (3 vols.). 
lie also wrote numerous historical and genealogical articles 
in the ** Archseologia Collectansea," *• Topograph ica," Gen- 
tleman's Magazine^ &c. Sir Frederic was one of the 
gentlemen of Her Majesty's Privy Chamber, and received 
the honour of knighthood in 1832. He entered the service 
of the British Museum in 1826 to assist in the compilation 
of the classed catalogue of the printed books which was then 
in progress, and in 1828 he was made assistant keeper of 
the department of manuscripts. He succeeded to the office 
of keeper of that depaitment in 1837, and held it until about 
seven years ago, when he retired. Sir Frederic Madden was 
twice married ; his second wife died in February last. 



London and Middlesex ARCHiEOLooiCAL Society. — 
The ordinary evening meeting was held on Alonday, the 
loth inst., at University College, Gower Street, John Orde 
Hall, Esq., treasurer, in the chair. Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A., 
Hon. Sec., announced the recent decease of Mr. J. Walker 
Baily, an old and respected member of the society. Mr. 
Baily vras a frequent exhibitor at the evening meetings. 
He possessed, as is well known, a valuable collection of 
l^ndon antiquities, and seldom has there been a meeting 
of the society which has not been enriched by some exhi- 
bition from his stores. His unvarying kindness and co- 
operation will be long remembered, and his loss keenly 
regretted by his friends and colleagues. Mr. Price next 
referred to an interesting photograph, sent for exhibition by 



Mr. John E. Cussans. It is of a piece of sculptured marble, 
about 18 inches square, and apparently a portion of a frieze. 
It was recently discovered in pulling down a part of the old 
Red Lion Inn, at Hitchin, and had been osed as an ordinary 
stone in the construction of the walls. Other pieces of 
white marble were found, which had been similarly em- 
ployed as building materials. It appears to be classic work, 
and may have been brought from Verulam, or belonged to 
some Roman building in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The subject is a male and female figure in a chariot, drawn 
by horses, behind which there appears a winged cupid-like 
form. The head-dress of the woman resembles that 
often seen on Greek and Roman sculpture, and the 
general treatment of the work is suggestive of the 
marbles discovered in the Temple of Apollo Epicurius 
near the ancient Phigalia in Arcadia, and now preserved in 
the British Museum. Mr. C Golding exhibited a coloured 
drawing of a portion of the rood screen in Westham 
Church, Suffolk. The subject represented was that of the 
Transfiguration. Mr. George Browning exhibited a series 
of Greek and Roman antiquities, acquired during a recent 
tour in Italy and a visit to tne excavations on the site of the 
buried city of Pompeii. .Mr. Browning gave a lucid account 
of his travels, and described roost of the objects exhibited ; 
among them were fragments from the Temple of Fortune at 
Proeneste or Palestrina, some specimens of tesselated pave- 
ment from the ** House of the Dancing Girl," the Villa of 
Diomedes and the Temple of Jupiter in the Forum of 
Pompeii ; some good examples of Roman lamps ; a photo- 
grapn of the magnificent Mosaic representing the battle 
of Issus, and now preserved in the Museum at Naples ; some 
Etruscan vases ; curious specimens of corals and other objects. 
Mr. Henry W. King, hon. sec. of the Essex Archaeological 
Society, read a paper entitled " Remarks on three Inven- 
tories of the Household Goods and Effects of Sir John 
Shaa, Knight, Alderman, and Lord Ma^or of London, temp, 
Henry VII." He observed that these mventories related to 
Arden Hall, Sir John*s seat in Essex, as well as to a house 
possessed by him in our own city, probably in Westcheap, 
and a third at Old Ford. They contain mention of his 
armoury, coverlids, garnishes of pewter, kitchen utensils, 
linen, and an enumeration of the various tools used in gold- 
smiths* work. He was a goldsmith and a great woolstapler, 
possessing a large store of wool both in England and on the 
Continent. A large portion of his estates he seems to have 
inherited from Sir Edmund Shaa, Lord Mayor in 1482. Sir 
John was knighted on the field by Edward IV., and made a 
oanneret. He became Lord Mayor in 1501, and died five 
years later, viz., in December, 1505. Mr. King proceeded 
to ^ve extracts from his will, and concluded with some 
copious references to the inventories whidi will shortly be 
presented at length in the transactions of the society. A 
discussion ensu^ in which Mr. Lambert, F.S.A., and Mr. 
John G. Waller and others took part. 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
— ^The second " walk'* of this society took place on Saturday, 
the 8th inst., the places visited being Lincoln College and 
All Saints* Church, Oxford. Very interesting accounts of 
each building were given by the Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D., 
and the Rev. W. W. Merry, of which, however, we must 
defer the report till our next. 

The second meeting of this society was held in the Taylor 
Institution, Oxford, on Tuesday, the nth inst., the Rev. 
J. S. Treacher presiding. There was a very good attendance. 
The minutes of the last meeting having been read by J. P. 
Earwaker, Esq. (secretary), six gentlemen who had been 
proposed, were elected by ballot, and two names were sub- 
mitted for election at the next meeting. Mr. Parker then 
read his paper on Abingdon Abbey, which was followed by 
Mr. Irvine's paper on the history of Bradford -on- Avon 
Church. In the absence of Mr. Irvine, the latter paper was 
read by the Rev. Prebendary Wilkinson. The substance of 
these two papers will be given in our next. 
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D&cfors and Patients ; or^ Anecdotes of the Rfedtcal Worlds and 
Cutiosiiies of Medicine. 2 vols. By John Timbs, F.S.A., Author 
of ''Lives of Wits and Humourists/^ ftc. Richard Bentley and 
Son, London. 

Thb author in his preface is careful to tell us that these volumes "are 
not in any sense a medical work ; " although they tell us much about 
" doctors and patients, their conversational and anecdotal character^ 
istics." 

In the opening chapter, Mr. Timbs observes that he fails to "un- 
derstand why It is that special physicians, such as Galen, and 
Avicenna, and Garden, should have gained a vast repute, nay, a 
vaster repute as successful physicians than is ever gained in our 
time. Were their prescriptions to be now used, it is c^tain that far 
more patients would be killed bv them than by aisease ; yet there was 
a time when they were supposed, at least, to save life with marvellous 
success." The solution is very simple Faith in a physician and his 
prescriptions gives more than naif the victory over disease ; and faith 
often leads to triumph of mind over matter. What Galen and others 
effected in the olden time is effected every day in our own by the 
veriest quacks, from whose nostrums the facultv shrinks with horror. 
There is not a popular remedv — although condemned by the faculty 
as being dangerous to health and life — ^that has not thousands of 
advocates who vouch, from experience, for its virtues. We remember 
the time'-and a shudder comes over us at the remembrance — ^when 
calomel was prescribed by the most eminent physicians for almost 
every ill that flesh is heir to, and yet the majority of their victims 
recovered Now, we shall be told that calomel is poison, and should 
be administered with extreme caution. We have been victimised 
with calomel in our youth, and have not had occasion to consult a 
physician for the last sixteen vears. What will the modem physician 
say to that ? Knowledge ot the condition and requirements of the 
human system has reached a point beyond which to go would almost 
be to find an elixir that woula defy disease and age. And who shall 
say what another generation will produce ? The mind of man, ever 
active, ever striving after knowledge, will certainlv not rest con- 
tented, with the knowledge of to-day. But, after all our discoveries 
and experiences, what have we gained ? We have not reduced the 
average of death, and we daily discover new phases of disease which 
it is supposed were unknown to our ancestors. But is there anything 
new under the sun ? Chloroform which is so much vaunted as 
enabling us to " place pain under the dominion of the human will," 
is only a substitute for what was known and practised eighteen 
centuries ago. Plin^ gives an account of it, and we are assured that 
the Chinese used it m the third century of our era. 

But we are forgetting the work b^ore us. We have perused it, 
page after page, with unfei^ed pleasure. Every now and again it 
revealed to us some interesting trait of character, or some startling 
truth which should be universally known. In one place we are in- 
dulged with the honest opinion of^^'one of the cleverest of our medical 
writers" — ^Dr. James Johnson — ^who expresses himself thus: — ''I 
declare my conscientious opinion, founded on long observation and 
reflection, that if there was not a single physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, man-midwife, chemist, druggist, or drug, on the face of the 
earth, there would be less sickness and less mortality than now 
obtains." In another we are told of popular mistakes, as " when an 
eminent physician has been called in, and has prescribed a medicine 
which has answered the puri>ose intended, and to all appearance has 
cured the patient, nothing is more common than for the precious 
recipe to be kept and lent to a long series of afilicted friends." In a 
third we are told that Bishop Berkeley having " received benefit 
from the use of tar-water when ill of the colic, published a work ** On 
the Virtues of Tar Water," which he subsequently owned he con- 
sidered was a panacea. Walpole preserved the following epigram on 
Berkeley's remedy: — 

" Who dare decide what pious Cloyne has done ? 
The Church shall rise and vindicate her son ; 
She tells us all her bishops shepherds are. 
And shepherds heal their rotten sheep with tar." 

We have anecdotes in abundance of all the eminent physicians of 
every age, and extraordinary accounts of quacks and ranatics. Of 
one of the latter, a person named Graham, it is recorded that he was 
half-mad and a knave, and that his madness, at last, got the better 
of his knavery. But tne strangest circumstance connected with him 
is that he subsequently " became a re^lar M.D., and realised a large 
fortune by a most successful practice in England, Scotland and 
America." He was, observes Mr. Tiabs, *' certainly one of the most 
remarkable of a class of quacks who succeeded in winning reputa- 
tion not among the uneducated and vulgar, but among persons of 
education and distinction." 

Of hard studies we are told that "men of. reflective habits lose 
much health by losing sleep, and this because they cany their 
thoughts to bed with them. . . . The best thing one can do is to 
take care of the last half-hour before retiring.** The advice is good, 
but how is it to be followed ? Who can command his thoughts ? 
There are many, very many, hours in the lives of reflectivemen, in which 
thought gains the mastery ever will. We have known scores of in- 
stances when strong sleeping draughts have failed to produce repose. 
We daily see advertised •'No more sleepless ni^ts," no more 
coughs, no more anything; but sleepless nights visit tne troubled 
mind, and other ailments gain the mastery over the human system, 
and — ^and — ^and everything seems vanity and vexation of spirit. 



Z>. R. — Grose, the antiquary, was not Garter King at Anns; he 
was, however, for some time m the Heralds' College, and became 
" Richmond Herald,'* but resigned in 1763. 

A. H. A— The name was given by early geographers to the Stnits 
of Gibraltar. 

R. G. D. Fletcher, — ^There are several old Incloenre Acts in the 
British Museum ; but it is doubtful whether there is a complete set 
anywhere, excepting in the library of the House of Lords. Brain- 
well's List of Private Acts could be referred to for any particalar 
Act that you might want. 

J. C. C— The Baronv of Raymond, of Abbot's Langiey, Herts, 
was created in Z7;ji, ana became extinct on the death of the second 
holder of the title in 1753. 

S. A. R. — ^William Makepeace Thackeray was bom at Calcutta in 
z8ii. He died in December, 1863. 

//. R. iAlresford), — ^According to Sir Bernard Burke, the Robis- 
sons to whom you allude were formerly of Raydalc, Yorkshire, 
whence they were driven, in 16x7, by Sir Inomas Metcalfe, of Nappa. 
This expulsion led to a cause in the Star Chamber, which is renaik- 
able as oeing the last feud on record. 

Lex. — ^The statute has long since been repealed. 

7*. L. — ^The sect called Muggletonians was founded in the 17th 
century by two men named Ludovic Muggleton (a journeyman tailor) 
and John Reeve. They claimed to have the spirit of prophecy. 

R. S. (^aM).— Antonio Gori, the Italian archaeologist, died in 
X757- 

Z>. 7*. — ^William Penn wrote the two works referred to by yj«"- 
" The Sandy Foundation Shaken,'* and " Innocency with her Open 
Face "—in the year 1668. 

S. S. — ^The Earldom of Chesterfield was created in z6s6. 




several 

Ynys-I — , --,^ ^ , 

heroes. By the Latin historians it was called Mona, which name it 
shared in common with the Isle of Man. 

IV. W. — ^You will find a reply to your question in the AniiqtuiTjt 
VoL iii , p. XI* 

/. B. (5<w/<wf.)— The lines you quote are from Meloager itsA Ai»-^ 
lanta. translated from the eighth book of " Ovid's Metamorphoses," 
by John Diyden. The remaining portion is much too long to p^ 
here. 

Legatee. — Apply at the Prerogative Will Office, Doctors* CorawoBS. 

F. H. {Great Varmouth.y— The union of the Tyrol with Austria 
took place in the year 1665. 

£>. /^.— The inscription reads thus—" Here in this field of Chal- 
grove, John Hampden, after an able and strenuous but nnsaccessfsl 
resistance in parliament, and before the judges of the land, to die 
measures of an arbitrary court, first took arms, assembling the lenei 
of the associated counties of Buckingham and Oxford, in 1641 ; and 
here, within a few paces of this spot, while fightinar in defence ofthe 
Free Monarchy, and the Ancient Liberties ot England, be received a 
wound of which he died, June 18, 1643. In the two hundredth year 
from that day this stone was raised in reverence to his memory." 

R. L. P.— SeeTusser*s " Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie." 

James Newman. — St John's College, Cambridge, was founded io 
the 3:car 1509, and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1540. 

T. i?.— The division of the English Parliament into two Hoosea, 
lords spiritual and temporal, and knights for the shire, and burgesses, 
as at present, took place in 1343. 

Thos. TtfiV.— Arms— ermine : on across, sable, a plate, argent; a 
chief of the second, thereon three martlets, argent. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reffy to queries would ohlige by referring U 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To emit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 
slow to comprehetid thai it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include alt 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given ai page so, and 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 48, 20, 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent aod 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archxolop'. 
and grenerally fro m any intelligent reader who may be in possessida 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address ti* 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 01 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Fab- 
lishing Office, xi, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

CKEWK HALL, CHESHIRE. 

"What fancied landscape in its richest djre 
Can with such varied scenes presume to vie, 
Where nature, art, and judgment all combine, 
And joined by aid supreme, appear divine ? " 

Ckewe Hall, the seat of the Right Honourable Hunger- 
ford Crewe, third Baron Crewe presents a striking example 
of the ** changes and chances ' that appertain not merely to 
ordinary mortals, but also to the princely mansions inhabited 
by the lordly rulers of the soil. It is distant about five 
mQes from the town of Nantwich, and one mile from the 
lapidlv rising town of Crewe, at which latter place there is 
one of the largest railway stations between Birmingham and 
Liverpool, in the south-east part of Cheshire. From a very 
early period the place was the seat of a family named Crue, 
or Criue. though at the time of the Domesday survey it 
was held by Richard de Vernon, Baron of Shipbrook, and 
subsequently became a component portion of the barony of 
Wicb Malbank. The Crewes are traditionally said to be a 
branch of the Monalt family, whose arms they have generally 
borne. The first of the name and place that is recorded in 
history is Henry de Criwa, who we find attesting a deed of 
WHliam de Malbank, about the middle of the 12th century. 
From him descended the Crewes of Holt, of Pulcroft, of 
Sound, and of Aston m Mottram. According to Ormerod's 
** Cheshire," Thomas de Criwa, who died in the 21st year 
of the reign of Edward I. , was seized of a knight's fee in 
Crue and other places : he held his lands in Crue by military 
Sfivice, '* by sending an armed man twice a year to keep 
the peace at the fairs of Cheshire." On his death the estate 
of Crue^pr Crewe — devolved upon his three daughters as 
co-heiresses. About the year 1300 the eldest of these, 
danghters, Joan, conveyed the property, by marriage, to 
Richard Praers, of Barthomley, whose son Thomas left at 
his decease a daughter, who subsequently carried ihe estate 
of Crewe, by marriage, into the family of the Fullehursts, of 
iidlaston ; her husband, Robert Fuilehurst, was one of the 
four esquires between whom Lord Audley is stated to have 
divided a present of 500 marks, which he had received from 
the Black Prince at the battle of Poictiers. He died in the 



T3th year of the reign of Richard IL, and was buried in 
Barthomley church, where his armed figure is still to be 
seen reclining on an altar-tomb. The ^estate of Crewe 
■ afterwards passed through successive generations of male 
descent to Thomas Fulleshurst, or Fowleshurst, who was 
Sheriff of Cheshire in the 20th year of the reign of Henry 
j VIIL His son, Robert, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
' disposed of his rights in the barony of Wich Malbank to 
Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, and this gentleman shortly after- 
wards, namely, in 1578, joined his son Thomas and other 
members of his family in the sale of Crewe Hall, to the 
renowned Sir Christopher (afterwards Lord Chancellor) 
Hatton. From Sir Christopher Hatton, or his repre- 
sentatives, the estate passed by re-sale to Sir Randulph 
Crewe, who was afterwards Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench. In Williamson*s " Vill. Castr. et Finis,*' it is stated 
that Crewe was sold by Sir Christopher himself, temp, 
James I. ; but this is obviously a mistake, either in the 
vendor or in the date of sale, as Sir Christopher Hatton 
died in 1591, and James did not commence his reign till 
1603. Ormerod says that the vendor was most probably Sir 
Christopher's nephew and successor, Sir William Newport, 
I (who took the name of Hatton,) and that the date was the 
fourth year of James I. It is surmised that the purchase of 
Crewe by Sir Randulph Crewe originated ** in that affection 
for the county of his ancestors which a long life of active 
professional employment — for he was advanced in years when 
he bought it — ^and the influence of a court might have been 
expect^ to extinguish." The building of Crewe Hall was 
commenced about the year 16 15, under the direction of Sir 
Randulph Crewe, from the designs of Inigo Jones ; but it 
was not completed until 1636. That at the time of its erec- 
lion it was considered one of the most magnificent edifices 
in the county is pretty clear from the following observation 
of old Fuller : — **Nor must it be forgotten, that Sir Randal 
{sic) first brought the model of excellent building into those 
remote parts ; yea, from London into Cheshire, in the lofti- 
ness, sightliness, and pleasantness of their structures.*' The 
mansion stands in a park of some 30 acres, pleasantly diver- 
sified with gentle undulations, the general effect being con- 
siderably enhanced by the formation of a lake, which collects 
together the waters of several small rivulets. 

Crewe Hall is what is generally tei'med a quadrilateral 
building, and is constructed chiefly of red brick, varied with 
others of darker colours, disposed in diamonds throughout. 
The door-cases and mullions of the windows, coinings, 
string-courses, and cornices are of stone, and the mono- 
tony of each front is broken by large bay-windows, which 
impart great relief and add boldness of light and shade 
to the building ; an effect which is also heightened by 
the open work of the parapet. The edifice is crowned by 
four heavy groups of tall octagonal chimneys, which add 
variety to the totU ensemble of the mansion and render the 
architecture at once impressive and pleasing. The edifice 
having fallen into a very dilapidated condition by the process 
of time, was completely and skilfully restored by Lord 
Crewe, its noble owner, m 1837, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Edward Blore, at a cost of about 30,000/. 

Early in January, 1866, the greater part of Crewe Hall 
was destroyed by fire ; but previous to this lamentable oc- 
currence the noble mansion retained all the peculiar charac- 
tenstics of t^e age in which it was erected. It has, however, 
been rebuilt, under the able guidance of Mr. E. Barry, who 
has judiciously preserved as much as possible of the original 
workmanship. Its -architectural features, as set forth in 
Neale's " Views of Seats," show that the house consists of 
two lofty stories, surmounted by a sculptured open [)arapet, 
concealing in some degree the high roof, from which rise 
the chimneys, representing detached octagon columns, with 
their plinths, bases, and capitals. The line of the front at 
each extremity is broken by a large bay-window the whole 
height of the building, crowned with a gable, geometrically 
carved ; whilst a dwarf wail and balustrade surround the 
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edifice al its base. The central compartnient, in i*bich U 
the principal entrance, is wholly of alone, and is richer in 
decoration ; the p.-irapel rising tii fantastic forma, and the 
quoins studded wilh roses. The arch of the doorway is 
supported bf four fluted Ionic columns, on sculptured pedes- 
tals, rising fiom which arc lenns of the same order; and 
above the frieze, over the entrance, are ibe arms of Crewe 
wilh various scroll ornaments, and an obelnk on each side, 
the whole exhibiting an interesting specimen of the grotesque 
taste of the period of James I. There \s a fine engraving of 
the north-east new of Crewe Hall in Onnerod's " Chedure," 
as it stood before the disastrous fire above alluded to, 
together with a curious vignette, drawn from a painting 
preserved in the Hall, showing the south-east view of tbe 
mansion, as rebuilt by Sir Randulph Crewe. Id this vig 
nelte the old manor house of the Futlchulsts is represented 
as still standing at a tew yards' distance from Ibe more 
Biudern edifice. It is apparently an eariy Tudor mansion, 
with a high-pitched looT and handsome stack of chimneys. 



many luccessire turnings. T^e uprights at the angles vxt 
carved in the style of miied architecture which vu pi- 
valenl al the time of the building, and they snpnotltd 
rampant figures of various animals, bearing blank laiddi, 
whilst the sides were of open work, designed in a sinilu 
style. In the loalh-eatt angle, at the foot of the ftaircut, 
was the great dining-rootn. a fpadoos apartment, wiin- 
coted partly up the wall, the rest being of omammlil 
plaster .work of very early date, these being, probably, re- 
moved hither from Ibe still older mansion of^ the Cmts. 
At each end was 'a large screen of richly-carved oak, pro- 
fusely decorated in the miied st^e before meutioHd.* 
The fireplace was of cnt slooe, inlaid with martila cf 
various colours, and the nHlingwas enriched with pcsdiati. 
The same style was exhibited in another dining-ronn od tk 
right of the staircase, but in a manner stiU more elabontc. 
E»ery part of the wainscot was covered wilh a display of 
the fanciful designs of the architect ; and the stucco nicli 
intervened between the wainscot and the ceiling wis loaded 




In its original Slate, Sir Rmdulph's erection appears lo have 
been surrounded bv offices and square courts and gardens, 
built and amngea entirety in keeping with the stiff and 
vtately character of the great house itself. 

The interior of this grand old mansion was in the purest 
possible style ; such allerations as time or circumstance! 
may have rendered necessary had been effected with judg- 
ment, skill, and good taste; indeed, to quote the words of 
an old nfriter, it presented "an eitraordinary variety of 
decorated ceilings, enriched plaster-work, and carved wains- 
cot, the design and execution of which fully equalled the 
choicest specimens of the French rtnaisianct of the reign 
of Francis I." In Ormerod's work we learn that this 
splendid structure hail entrances in Ihe east and south 
fronts, the latter of which opened lo an old staircase* of 
singular curiosity and beaaiy, ascending to the first floor in 

* A beiDtiful en^nning of thii Maircuc ii civcn in Brittcn'i 



'iallyn 

pendants, atid an enormous chimney-piece of maibte, 
charged with armorial insignia, reaching nearly to the lop 
of Ihe apartment. On the ncoth tide of the ball was tM 
domestic chapel, Ihe archilecinre of which was of a plainer 
caste. It was small in siae, hot of eiquisite workmanship i 
Ihe " fillings np " were entirely of dark varnished oak, v> 
which time had given the soml^ lint that ever harm oniics 
well with the sacred character of the structure ; and the 
roof was of while and gold, with a single pendant. A 
gallery on Ihe east side was appropriated to the nse of tbe 
servants, and opposite to this was a lu-ge painting of the 

• Thia nabte Kncn, tontber viith the inierior of tlia cbuti,>n 
Gcund in Mt. S. C. Hallos " BaroDiil Hailt." 
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Last Supper. In the window over the altar were two sub- 
jects in ancient stained glass, representing the Annunciation 
and the Oflfering of Isaac, by Giordano. 

The noble gallery of the mansion, adapted to contain the 
library, was nearly one hundred feet long, and hung with 
many family portraits. It is gratifying to know that these 
portraits, as well as the more important ones in the draw- 
mg-room, have been nearly all preserved, the fire having 
commenced in the roof, and not having burnt down till 
sufficient time had elapsed for the activity of the household, 
under the superintendence of Lord Crewe, to take down and 
convey into a place of security these valuable memorials. 
Over the fireplaces in the gallery were some of StansHeld*s 
grandest works, the frames of which were affixed to the 
wall ; but, as it seems never to have occurred to any one to 
cut these paintings out of their frames, which would have 
been the work of but a few minutes, they unfortunately 
perished in the flames. Among the principal portraits 
which hung upon the walls of Crewe Hall before the late 
fire, may be enumerated — Sir Francis Crewe, ancestor of the 
Lords of Crewe of Stene ; Mrs. Sarah Crewe (grandmother 
of the first Lord Crewe of the present creation) ; Sir John 
Crewe, of Uckinton ; Sir Ranaulph Crewe; the builder of 
Crewe Hall, in his judge's robes ; Lord Crewe of Stene ; 
Sir ^— Crewe, of Uckinton ; Miss Crewe, by Sir Peter 
Lely ; Master Crewe, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, m the dress 
of King Henry VIII. ; Thomas OfHey, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1556, wearing his gold chain of office, with his 
gloves in his right hand, and his left hand refiling on a 
skull ; Master Offley, by Cornelius Jansen ; two fine whole- 
length portraits of'^ Mr. Offiey and his lady, one of which 
was senously damaged : Miss Knightley, of Fawsley, by 
Sir Peter Lely ; Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, 
by Hone ; and also Mrs. Hinchcliffe, and one of her sisters, 
by the same artist. 

Sir Randulph Crewe, the builder of the stately mansion 
of Crewe Hall, was the son of John Crewe, of Nantwich, by 
Alice, daughter of Humphrey Mainwaring, and was born in 
the year (558. Having embraced the psofession of the law, 
he was made a seijeant in the year 16 1 5, and fourteen years 
later was ap|K>inted Chief Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench, from which post he was summarily dismissed in tne 
reign of Charles I., as Fuller quaintly tells us in the follow- 
ing lines : — ** King Charles' occasions calling for speedy 
supplies of money, some great ones adjudged it unsafe to 
venture on a Parliament (for fear, in those distempered 
times, the physic would side with the disease), and put the 
King to furnish his necessities by way of loan. Sir Randal 
(tic)^ bein^ demanded his judgment of the design, and the 
consequence thereof Tthe imprisonment of recusants to pay 
for it]^ openly manifested his dislike of such preter-legd 
courses, and tkereupon, November 9, 1626, was commanded 
to forbear his sitting in the Court, and the next day was, by 
writ, discharged of his office; whereat he discovered no 
more discontentment than the weary traveller is offended 
when he is told that he is at his journey's end.'* A copy 
of an original letter from Sir Randulph Crewe to ViUiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, printed in Ormerod's *< Histoty of 
Cheshire," sets forth the feelings of the ex-Chief Justice 
with regard to his dismissal in very different light to that 
attributed to him by quaint old Fuller. The letter in 
question is of sufficient interest to warrant its insertion in 
these pages : — 

corr OP SIR hanbvlph ckkws's lbttbk to tmb docb or 

BUCKINGHAM. 

** Mj dntj most humbly dame to your Grace, 

"Vouchsafe, I beseech your Grace, to read the misfortumes of a 
poor man hereia* and take them into your noble thoughts, whose case 
B considerable. I have lived almost two years under the burthen of 
His ]Cajestte*s heavy displeasure, whereof I have been soe sensible, 
that ever since living att my house att Westminster, I have not sett 
nnr foot into any other house there or at London <saveing the house 
of God), but have lived private and retired as it became me. 

** I did decline to be of this late Parliament, distrusting I might 
luvc been called npon to have discovered in the publick the passages 



concerning the removall from my place, which I was willing should 
be rapped up in my own bosom. 

" I likewise took speciall care if my name were touchit upon in the 
Co-nmons house, that some of my friends there should doe their best to 
divert any further speech of me, for I alwaies resolved wholy to relio 
upon the king's goodness, who. I did not doubt, would take me into 
his princely thoughts if your Grace vouchsafed to intercede for me. 
The end ot the Parliament was the time I prefixed myself to be a 
suitor to your Grace, and I have now encouragement soe to be : the 
petition of ri^ht whereunto your Grace was a party speaks for me, 
and for the right of my place, but I humbly desire favour. God doth 
knowe, it was a great affliction to me to deny anything com'andod 
me, the king that my heart soe loved, and to whom I nad been so 
bound, prince and king ; but I had done it, I had done contrarv to 
that all his judges resolved to doe (and I only suffer), and if I bad 
done it, and they had deserted me therein, I had become a scorn to 
men, and had been fitt to have lived like a scritch owl in the darke ; 
soe likewise if I had done it, and had been knowne to have been the 
leader therein, and the rest of the judges had been pressed to have 
done the like, the blame and the reproof would have been laid on me, 
and by me they might in some measure have excused themselves. 
But yet there was a greater obligation to restrain me than these (for 
these be but morall reasons), ana that was the obli^tion of an oath, 
and of a conscience, against both which (then holding the place of a 
judge), I in my own understanding had done, had I subscribed my 
name to the writing which the king was then advised to require mo 
to doe, for therein I had approved the com'tssion, and consequently 
the proceedings thereupon, wherein here I had been condemned, ana 
with how loud and shrill a voice I leave to yonr Grace to judge. 

" Wherefore, most noble Lord, vouchsafe to weigh these my 
reasons in the ballance of yonr wisdome and judgement, and be soo 
noble and just to excuse me to the king herein, and in a true con> 
templation of that nobleness and justice, be soe good as to be the 
means that I may be really restored to the king's grace and favour. 
Your Grace hath in vour hands Achilles' speare, which hurts and 
heals. I am grievously hurt, your Grace hath the means to heal me, 
to whom I make my address. The time is now fitt for me ; now you 
are upon a forraigne expedition, you may take my prayer, my wife's 
and my children with you. I hope yor journey will be the more 
prosperous. 

** I am now in the 70th year of my ai^ ; it is the general period of 
man's life^ and my glass runs apace. Well was it with me when I was 
king's sergeant, I found profitt b^r it. I have lost the title and place 
of Chiefe Justice. I am now neither the one nor other : the fatter 
makes me inclinable of the former, and since I left the chiefe place, 
my losse hath oecn little less than 3000/. already. I was, by your 
favour, in the way to have riiiscd and renewed in some measure my 
poor name and familav, which I will be bold to say hath heretofore 
been in the best ranke of the famila^ in my countrey, till b^ a 
general heir the patrimony was carried from the line male into 
another simame, and since which time it hath been in a weak con- 
dition. Your Grace may be the means to repair the breach made in 
ray poor fortune, if God soe please to move you, and you will lose no 
honour by it. Howsoever I nave made my suite to your noblenessc, 
and yonr conscience, for I appeal to both; and whatsoever my 
success be, I shall still appear to be a silent and a patient man, and 
humbly submit myselfe to the will of God and the king. God bo 
with yonr grace. He guide and direct you, and to His holy protection 
I co'mitt you, resting ever, 

" A most humble servant to ycur Grace, 

"Ranulphb Crbwb. 

" IVesiminsUr, s8 Junii:* 

The date of the year, it will he observed, is omitted in the 
above letter, but tnis deficiency can easily be supplied from 
the context. The worthy knight's dismissal from the Chief 
Justiceship took place in 1626 ; and in the first paragraph 
of his letter he tells the Duke of Buckingham that for almost 
two years he had been living '* under the burthen of His 
Majesty's heavy displeasure," which, of course, brings us to 
1628. During all this tine, it appears, he had confined 
himself to his house, '' in order to manifest his sense of the 
king's displeasure ; that the object which had cheered him 
through his long legal toils was a natural wish to effect the 
aggrandisement of his family, which he had been fortunate 
enough to restore to the seat of their ancestors, and that he 
look^ back with regret to the profitable exercise of his 
talents at the bar, from which his short-lived employment 
on the judicial bench, according to the rules of the pro- 
fession, had removed him.'* Whatever may have been the 
effect of the letter on the mind of the Duke, it is of course 
impossible to tell ; however, " it would seem,** adds Orme- 
rod, " that the Duke had been for a year well disposed 
towards him." An indorsement on the letter states that 
the Duke said as much to Sir Randulph ; but if any such 
good intentions were really entertained on the part of Buck- 
ingham, the putting of them into execution was frustrated 
by the hand of the assassin Felton. Sir Randulph Crewe's 
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brother founded a distinct branch of the family, who held 
for some two or three generations the dignity of Baron 
Crewe, of Stene, Northamptonshire, whilst his own male 
line became extinct in 1684, by the death of John Crewe, 
Fsq., whose daughter, and (eventually) sole heir, Anne, 
married John Offley, Esq., of Madeley, who assumed the name 
and arms of Crewe, and became the grandfather of John 
Crewe, who, having represented the county of Chester In Par- 
liament for many years, was raised to the peerage in 1806, as 
Baron Crewe, of Crewe, in the county of Chester. This 
nobleman, who died in 1829, was the grandfather of the 
present and third Lord Crewe, who is the last male of his 
race, and whose youngest sister, the Honourable Annabella 
Hungerford, is the wife of Lord Houghton. 

Crewe Hall, no doubt, underwent some change in the 
reign of Charles II. rendered necessary in consequence 
of two sieges to which it was subjected during the civil wars. 
In 1643 it was held and garrisoned by the Parliamentary army, 
having been seized by Sir William Brereton ; but on the 
27th of December in that year it was assaulted by Lord 
Byron, with a body of Irish troops which had recently 
arrived for the king's service, and after a brief but bloody 
contest it was forcai to surrender on the following day in 
consequence of the failure of food and ammunition. The 
tables, however, were soon turned ; Captain Fisher, who 
subsequently held it for the crown, was obliged to capitulate 
to the Parkamentary forces, to whom he surrendered after 
the raising of the siege of Nantwich on the 4th of February 
following, on which occasion the garrison was permitted to 
march out in honourable safety, and the Hall became the 
head-quarters of General Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Few buildings in the kingdonf, perhaps, could have ex- 
hibited a fairer or more perfect specimen than Crewe Hall 
of the peculiar style of domestic architecture which marks 
the Jacobin revival of classical forms in the place of that 
debased Gothic which prevailed for the first half century or 
so after the Reformation ; and as Ormerod remarks, *• there 
can be no buildings which are more indebted to their pro- 
prietors for preserving the original style faithfully unaltered, 
and for the manner in which the ancient fabric has been 
made tt) group with modem landscape. " 

While on a visit to Crewe Hall, towards the close of the 
Inst century, Lord Palmerston (father of the late Vi.scount 
Prilmerston) wrote the following lines in the family 
album : — 

" Here in rude state old chiefUins dwelt, 

Who no refinement knrw : 
Small were the wants their Dosoms felt. 

And their enjo3nnents few. 

** But now, by taste and judgment plann'd 

Throuffhout these scenes we find. 
The work oi art's improving hand. 

With ancient splendour joined ; 

" And, far more <rcat, the owner** praise. 

In whom at once are shown 
TIi<* genuine worth of former days-~ 

The graces of our own." 

W. D. 



ABINGDON ABBEY. 

At the second meeting of the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society, held at the Taylor Institute, Oxford, on 
the nth inst.,.Mr Parker read a paper on the above subject. 
He commenced his remarks by observing that he had not 
had any time to prepare an elaborate paper, and therefore 
could only, as had been announced, make some observations 
on the early history of Abingdon Abbey. A peculiarity in 
connection with this abbey was that they had a more com- 
plete history of it than of any other which England possessed. 
The history of it was traced back to those early times about 
which they knew very little indeed. They may be pretty 



j well acquainted with the political history, but of the intenol 
I history of the social life of the people, between the 7th and 
loth centuries, they had but a very remote knowledge. The 
history of Abingdon Abbey seemed to thtow much more 
light upon that period than they gained from almost 
any other source. Under these circumstances the abbey 
seemed to him to be of especial interest. They possessed 
the chronicles of the abbey, which informed them veiy 
perfectly of the history of the building for about 500 yean. 
It started from somewhere al)out the year 652, and ooatinned 
down to the accession of Richard I., viz. 1189. With 
regard to the evidence they obtained in these chronicles, 
Mr. Parker said they were very remarkable for their strict 
honesty. Some historians were tempted, from some cause 
or other, to speak better of one party than of another, but it 
WAS not the case of the author of these chronicles. The 
' writer was a monk, but he was under no temptation to 
write with especial favour of the monastic life, because then 
, there was no necessity to exaggerate its importance or to 
i magnify any good deeds performed by the members of the 
, abbey ; consequently, on these grounds, they had reason to 
believe that they had a more extraordinarily truthful ac- 
count than was found in most chronicles. The author was 
evidently free from all prejudice, either political or eccle- 
siastical. There were certainly a great many blunders to be 
found in the books, but they were in most such as would 
now be called printers errors, or if they were not they had 
proof that they were simply errors of accident and not 
of design. He alluded at some further length to show 
that the chronicler he had chosen was to be relied on, and 
also described at length the nature of the chronicle, of 
which, so to speak, they had two editions, beside a third 
chronicle of the abbey which, besides summarising the 
other two, gave also additional details. Mr. Parker went 
on to say that they had the same l^end given in the three 
chronicles that a certain monk named Abbea came here and 
I obtained a large portion of Berkshire, where he founded a 
' monastery, and the place was after him called Abingdonii. 
) One chronicle makes it to be St. Abban, from Ireland ; 
! another an Abban whose father fell at Stonehenge, and who 
j escaped. Probably the story was what might be called a 
I philolc^cal myth, i.e.^ the legend made to suit the name : 
- and this, it appeared to him, was the source of much of their 
! mythical history. The chronicler describes the place as 
being situated near the river Thames, u hich flowed towards 
I it from the bridge of Oxford city. This was supposed to 
allude to Folly Bridge, which may have been but recently 
built when th6 monk was writing, i.e, early in the 13th 
century. In the first book it was stated that there was a 
place just outside Abingdon on the rising ground, of pleasant 
aspect, which was called Suniggewelle, situated between two 
pleasant streams, where the venerable Abennus brought 
together some 300 monks, or more, to serve God under the 
Benedictory rule. In its early days, however, the holy 
Abennus, who was grown old, was desirous of vbiting his 
native soil, and he went away to Ireland, where he died. 
But the monastery of Abingdon remained in the Catholic 
faith and monastic bonds until the coming of the Saxons. 
On coming to more sure history, they found that, in the year 
688, King ** Cedwalla *' granted to Cilia, the sister of Hean, 
the patrician, leave to build a monastery in a place which was 
then called Helnestone near the Thames, where this virgin 
] dedicated herself to God, assembled around her nuns, and 
j eventually became their abbess. Some time after the king's 
I death, the nuns moved hence to a place called Witham. 
I But some years after there arose a terrible and unheard-of 
war between Offa king of the- Medians and Kinewielf 
king of the West Saxons, who set up a fortress upon the 
hill of Witham, and for this reason the nuns left that ^ace 
and were not permitted afteru'ards to return. From the 
M.S. Claud, c. ix., the chronicler extracts that Ceadwalla, 
who succeeded Cissa, gave twenty Cassati to Caod and the 
monks of Abingdon, and Ceadwalla says, at the end 
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of his deed, that the wood that was called iSdelealing, 
and another called Colmonora and Geatescum. belonged to 
these twenty hides, which he himself, part by riding, and 
part by water, had measured out both for himself and 
successors In giving a description of the Tilla of Sevekes- 
ham, afterwa -ds called Abbenaonia. the chronicler goes on 
to say that it was a noted place/ of pleasant aspect and great 
wealth, surrounded by very fertile fields, vernal meadows, 
wide spreading plains and herds of milk-bearing cattle. It 
was a royal residence, for, when any important or difhcult 
business relating to the kingdom had to be transacted, 
hither the people came together, and it had been a place of 
assembly for worship from the earliest times of the Britons 
There were many vestiges of Christianity in the city from the 
time of the conversion of the Ancient Britons, and the crosses 
and images which had been found there by digging were 
SDfficient to prove the fact. The story of finding the black 
cross was, however, told by the other chronicler in a very 
different manner and with a different interpretation. The 
abbey seemed at one time to have got into considerable 
trouble, by the king's huntsmen hunting so frequently in that 
part of the country ; and wherever they went they could 
claim food for their horses, and if necessary, a fresh supply, 
and food for the dogs. The Abbot found this a severe trial, 
and wanted to hold his lands free of all taxes, and finally 
wrote to the Pope, who told the king that he was not to ride 
over the abbey grounds. But fearful that something serious 
might be the result, the Abbot offers to the king 120A (equal 
perhaps to 2000/. of our day) and about 10,000 acres of land 
to maintain peace and secure his majesty's favour. After 
quoting other interesting facts connected with the ancient 
history of the abbey, Mr. Parker said that if time had per- 
mitted he should like to have gone on a little further into 
the history of the abbey, where the everyday life of the 
monks was more clearly shown. It was impossible to tell 
the history of the abbey, in a few words, as they had to 
gather here and there the odd notes from chronicles and 
charters. He had gone back as eariy as the seventh cen- 
tury, when to apply them to history, law and order ap- 
peared to have been very strictly observed. 

The Chukch of Bkadford-on-Avon. — As announced 
in our last, an account of this church was given by the Rev. 
Prebendary Wilkinson, at the last meeting of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, of which the following 
is the substance. The rev. gentleman remarked that the 
building was at present used as a school, and a portion was | 
divided off for the schoolmaster^s apartments. The chancel 
had been converted into a cottage. There were two pecu- 
liarities in the ancient building which were most striking, 
viz., its smallness in being no more than 40 feet long, and 
the height of its walls, which in the nave were as high as they 
were long. The external portion of the walls was built of 
square stone, of which a large quantity was to be found in 
the ndghbourhood ; it was some of the best stone in Eng- 
land. The facings were executed in Bath stone, On the 
inade the walls were composed of smaller stones. A pecu* 
liar feature on the outside was the arcades and balusters 
that suTTOunded the walls. It was pretty clear that some of 
this work was cut out afler it had been fixed, it having been 
done in a somewhat rude, though artistic manner. In the 
removal of a portion of the modem internal walls two very 
ancient figures of angels were found. Mr. Irvine's theory. 
of which his valuable communication gave the evidence, was 
that the church was built about the year 973, while Mr. E. 
A- Freeman's view which he supported with great ability, 
was that they had actually here standing the church built by 
St. Aldbelm in 705, and dedicated to St. Lawrence. The 
church was not English in style, b-.it more resembled 
Romanesque than Norman edifices. By its great height it 
seemed to point to some connection with Roman churches, 
while some of its windows and arches were evidently after 
early Norman fashion. Mr. Wilkinson, for his own part. 



doubted whether this was even the church alluded to by 
William of Midmsbuiy, but believed it might have been re- 
built during the early part of the twelfth century, after 
William of Malmsbury had seen it. But to this many 
would say that if it were so it would have been recognised 
at once as of the Norman style. In answer, however, to 
such an idea he would remind them that in those ancient 
tim2s that part of the country was veiy old-fashioned, and 
was a gieat forest. Therefore it was verv probable that in 
the twelfth century the people residing tnere were induced 
to imitate the designs of churches of centuries before. Mr. 
Parker made a few remarks upon the above church, in 
which he said it seemed to him tnat the evidence of William 
of Malmsbury was not so clear that it was AJdhelm's original 
church, though he might have thought it to be when he 
wrote. On the whole, he could not but admit that it bore 
the appearance of being of that early character which be- 
longed to churches buSt before the Conquest, but not so 
early as the time of St. Aldhelm. 

All Saints' Church, Oxford. — ^The Rev. W. W. 
Merry, in his address to the members of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society, remarked that this church 
was a comparatively modem building, occupying the site of 
the old Cnurch of All Hallowes or Allhallowen, called in 
St. Frideswide's Cartulary •* Allhallowes of CerthuU." It 
was described as a church of '* an ancient standing," num- 
bered among those churches given and confirmed by King 
Henry I. to the canons of St. Frideswide, ad 1122. 
About seventy years later, Hugh Bishop of Lincoln con- 
verted it into a vicarage, causing an annual pension of 40/. 
to be paid for it to the before -mentioned canons. In 1327 
the Priory granted the advowson of All Hallowes, together 
with that of St. Mildred, to Henry, Bishop of Lincoln, 
whose successors retained it until Flemyng, the founder of 
Lincoln College^ made it into a collegiate parish church. 
The church apparently consisted of two aisles, the pro- 
jection at the N £. comer being the chapel of St. Ann, 
which was founded by the Burchesters, or Bicesters. It 
was begun by William Burchester, sometime mayor of 
Oxford, who died about 1340, and the endowment was 
increased by his son Nicholas, who left several messuages 
for the foundation of a chantry therein, and for the main- 
tenance of a chaplain to pray for the souls of the founders. 
That chapel and its chantry passed under Flemjmg to Lin- 
coln College. From the rents belonging to the chapel, 
Lincoln was to pay an annual sum of 4r. io</., which 
payment is still made for the fabric of the church. On the 
south side of the church was the chapel of Our Lady, built 
by the fratemity of Cordwainers in C)xford. In 1349 John 
Peggy, one of that fratemity, made a bequest of lOOf. to the 
chapel, and Jeffery Mounsorel, a draper, John Mauncell, 
a burgess, and John de Bereford, several times mayor, also 
gave bequests, the latter maintaining a chaplain to pray for 
the souls of himself and liis wife, who were there buried, as 
was recorded on a brass. Many brasses were stripped from 
All Hallowes Church, and actually sold for old metal, as 
is shown by an account of the date* 1569, as follows : — 
"Received of J. Blyth, for three score and 15 pounds of 
brass, iSr. 9</." This was taken from All Saints' monuments. 
After describing the monuments in Our Lady's chapel, and 
giving the inscriptions on them, Mr. Merry said another 
chapel on the south side, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was 
built by John de Stodeley in 1371. This same chapel, he 
believed, was also dedicated to St. Catherine, whose image 
seemed to have stood therein. The glovers — who were the 
most important guild in Oxford— celebrated mass in Trinity 
chapel every year on Trinity Sunday, and lights were 
constantly kept buming in the chapel by the glovers in 
honour of the Holy Trinity. On ihe south side of the 
Virgin's Chapel was a little one without name built by a 
John Barry or Berry, mayor of Oxford in the reign of 
Henry VIII. , and warden of the company of glovers. The 
connection of the glovers with the church of All Saints* 
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was so close that an annual sermon used to be preached 
on^ June 13th, "on the pretence that their Society had 
built one of the aisles," and he might add that on the 
roof of the chapel last described was displayed the badge of 
the glovers — **A pair of shears between a pair of gloves." 
In the niche at tne S.E. comer of the church was an altar 
tomb, brought from the old building, erected to William 
Levins, ancestor of Sir Cresswell Levins, who gfave 100/. 
towards the rebuilding of the chancel. The dedication upon 
the silver flagon upon the altar was too interesting to be 
altogether passed over. It was — ** To the service of 
Almighty God, and the use of All Saints* Parish in the City 
of Oxford. The gift of the Right Honourable Sussanna 
Baroness Grey of Ruthven. In memory That the body of 
her generous Loyall and Religious Father Charles Lon- 
gueville Baron Grey of Ruthven Who being in his Maties- 
service in the time of the late rebellion, and dying in the 
city. Was deposited in this Church Till such time as it was 
removed To Easton In the County of Northampton Where 
it now rests Expecting a joyful Resurrection.** The paten 
was the gift ot Richard Kilbye, rector of Lincoln, A.D. 
1620. Kilbye was Fellow in 1577, and afterwards rector. 
In 1610 he was professor of Hebrew, and was 6ne of the 
translators of the Bible (Isaiah to Malachi^ ; he built the 
library of Lincoln CoUege. On Sunday, March 8, 1699, 
just as the flock were safely away from church, the spire fell 
down, and reduced the church almost to a ruin. The parish 
register, which described the disaster, went on to say, ** The 
inhabitants within an hour after began to remove the rubbish, 
and did from that time proceed in rebuilding the said church 
at all seasonable times, until the walls were high enough 
for putting up the roof.** Nor were the parishioners lax in 
supplying the sinews of war for the work, for we find a 
memorandum in the churchwardens' books of March 11, 
1699, " Whereas the steeple-tower, and a great part of the 
church belonging to the Parish of All Saints', Oxon, is 
lately fallen down; and that part of the church which is still 
standing is so infirm, it was decided by the vestry that a tax 
should be made, not exceeding the two last taxes to the 
poor, which money is to be employed for clearing away the 
rubbish, after making that part of the church stiU standing 
good.** Then a deputation of the churchwardens and the 
feoffees waited on the Vice-Chancellor, the Bishop, and the 
Mayor, for permission to collect subscriptions, and a brief 
was further granted by the Crown to enable the same to be 
carried out more systematicaUy, and the work of rebuilding 
was completed in 1706. Mr. Merry concluded by saying 
that most of those present were aware that All Saints^ 
almost repeated its sad history again this winter, when but 
for the braces and scaffolding, which were erected for the 
removal of the spire, and which were only completed late on 
the day before the gale, kept it from coming bodily down, 
or at any rate from throwing off some 15 feet of the top. A 
careful plan of the spire had been kept, and when they came 
on an enthusiastic public to aid in its restoration, they 
might hope to find some useful friends and eloquent advo- 
cates among the members of the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society. 

Lincoln College, Oxford.— The members and friends 
of the Oxford Architectural and Historical Society visited 
the above college on the 8th inst., when the rector, the Rev. 
Mark Pattison, B.D., delivered an address, in which he 
remarked that they all, of course, knew that Lincoln was a 
*« fifteenth cei tury college,** which implied that it belonged 
4o the second period of college foundation— that is to say, 
that it was a foundation not having for its object the mere 
maintenance of students, like the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century colleges. In the first period of college foundation 
the object was simply to enlarge the halls which each of the 
various large monastic bodies possessed at one of the 
universities, for the training of their most promising students ; 
this gave rise to the erection of such halls by other rich 
bodies, and by individuals, whick was the first impulse in 



the foundation of colleges. With the foundation of Kew 
College the enormous power which the religious bodies 
exercised through the fact of their being corporations was 
found out, and far-sighted men began to apply that idea to 
the maintenance of church authority. The fifteenth century 
colleges were erected on the pattern of New College— and 
was due to the intention of the laity to throw off the 
dominion of the church, which began to be felt very strongly 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century. The foonder 
of the college was Richard Flemmying, Bishop of Lincoln, 
it being then in his diocese, who had the gift of some 
churches in Oxford. He conceived the idea of destroying 
the character of thoF e churches as mere parochial chnrches 
and uniting them in a collegiate foundation ; the churches 
were those of St. Mildred, St. Nicholas, and All Saints'. 
A license was obtained in the year 1427, during the reign 
of Henry VII., and he carried out his project, the college 
being founded for a rector and seven fellows. Thomas 
Rotherham, Bishop of Lincoln, added five fellowships, and 
gave a new body of statutes, in 1479 ; these limitations 
were abolished in 1854-5 by Act of Parliament, and the 
foundation at present consists of a rector, twelve fellows, and 
eighteen scholars. The main walls of the hall in which they 
were then standing were the same as built by Dean Forest, 
in 1635, ^^^ ^^^ i*^^^ ^^^ since been greatly altered; the 
screen and wainscoting were added in the reign of Charles II. 
The party then proceeded to the chapel, which was built 
bv Lord Keeper Williams, Bishop ot Lincoln, and Arch- 
bishop of York, and consecrated in 1631 ; the stained glass 
windows, dated about 1633, the screen, the cedar roof, and 
the carved figures, were noticed. The library, built by 
Dean Forest, was also inspected. The present library was 
fitted up in 1739, by Sir N. Lloyd ; it contains a number of 
very valuable books, the most notable being the " Dic- 
tionarium Theologicum '' and a fine MS. copy of Wycliffe's 
Bible. In the Bursar*s room, the Rev. W. West called the 
attention of the society to the escutcheon (printed on satin) 
which was upon Oliver Cromwell's coffin when he lay in 
state in Westminster Abbey ; it was snatched from the 
coffin by a Westminster boy, and had been handed down to 
him. 

Oxfordshire Relics.— There are only a few Roman 
remains now existing, which may have been caused by the 
amity which prevailed between the Romans and the Dobuni, 
who occupied a large part of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. The word, according to Camden, is derived from 
Duffen (Dwfn), deep or low, ** a plain and valleys encom- 
passed with hills,'* the local character of the countiy. The 
Dobuni fraternized with the Romans, under Aulus Plantius. 
It is believed by some persons that Bericus the Briton, who 
suggested the expedition of Aulus, was one of the tribe of 
Dobuni. When Britain was conquered, the Dobuni were 
comprehended in the Roman provnice of Britannia Prima. 
A Roman military road leads into Oxfordshire, pointing 
towards Ul Chester, and the village of Dorchester is on the 
site of the Durocomovium Station, where are a carop and 
Roman relics. Near the eastern boundary of Oxfordshire, 
but in Warwickshire, at Alcester, are vestiges of a square 
camp, possibly the remains of a Roman station. Dor- 
chester is believed to be the Doricina of Richard of Ciren- 
cester (Wigginton), where Roman relics have been discovered. 
In the town of Banbury is a very curious old house, in the 
High-street, with gables and bow-windows. Raiusborough 
Camp is a fine specimen of a British camp, near King's 
Sutton, six miles south-east of Banbury. At Cropedy 
Bridge occurred a battle between the royalists and the 
Parliamentary army, about four miles north-east of Banburyi 
at which King Charles 1. was present. 

Chr. Cookk. 

Roman Roads. — These consisted of a regular pavement 
formed by large boulder stones, or fragments of rock, on- 
bedded in gravel, varied in width from 4 to 14 yards, carried 
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over rivers by fords, and " not by bridges/' as some authors 
assert. There were divers smaller roads, but the four princi- 
pal roads traversing England, were the Watling Street^ 
Ermine Street, or Hermin Street, the Fosseway and IcknUd 
Street roads. Of these the most notable road was the an- 
cient road, called Watling Street. It commenced at Dover, 
and traced its course to London, St Albans, Weedon, over 
Bensford Bridge, Hieh Cross, Atherstone, Wall. Wroxetcr, 
and Chester ; from which place a branch went off in nearly 
a straight direction, through St. Asaph, to Segonitum, or 
Caer Sciont, in Camarvonshu-e. From Wroxeter, four miles 
south of Shrewsbury, where there are still some remarkable 
Roman relics to be seen, a branch of this road went to 
Manchester, York, Lancaster, Kendal, and Cockennouth, 
where it terminated near the sea. The Ermine Street ex- 
tended from London to Lincoln and Warrington, passing 
near Castor, in Northamptonshire, where there was a divi- 
sion ; one branch passed to West Deeping in Lincolnshire, 
called the High Street or Long Ditch ; and the other branch, 
named the Forty-foot Way, led to Stamford, in Lincolnshire. 
The Fosseway led from Bath to Lincoln and Newark, and 
the Icknild Street led from Caister in Norfolk, through Col- 
chester to London. Mancunium was the modem Manches- 
to-. Castor, upon the Yule, was the capita] of the Iceni, or 
Simeni, three miles from Norwich. A.D. 124, the Emperor 
Adrian raised an earthen rampart from Solway Firtii to 
Tjmemoutli, a chain of stations, A.D. 84, having been pre- 
viously raised on the same line by Agricola, who four years 
previously had erected a chain of forts across the istnmus 
between the Firth of Forth and the Clyde. Some writers be- 
lieve that Watling Street was mide of wattles, hence the 
name. Others derive the name from Sam Guthelin, the 
road of the Insh, G being pronounced as W ; or from the 
Saxon wadla, a beggar; or from Wathe, or Wathla, a 
British king. All these old roads deserve special notice and 
description. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Mistletoe on Oak Trees. — About five years ago 
the question was asked in Notes and Queries^ as to 
where there were oaks with mistletoe growing on them, in 
England. What gave rise to the query was, that, al- 
though most people entertain the idea that mistletoe grows 
more on the oak than on any other tree, very few people 
have ever seen it growing on the oak at all. Xhe common 
opinion gets into people's heads from reading at school about 
the religious observances of the ancient Britons, that the 
Druids with much ceremony cut the mistletoe from oak 
trees with a golden knife. Hence, somehow or other, by 
a process of reasoning not easily explained, every one jumps 
to the conclusion that it is common for mistletoe to grow on 
the oak. It certainly is most uncommon now, for it 
appears there are only twelve oaks at present bearing it, 
so far as published matter goes. The following is a list of 
the twelve : i. At Eastnor, Herefordshire. 2 Tedstone 
Delamere, in the same county. 3. Badham's Court, Sun- 
bury Park, near Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 4. Bumingford 
Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 5. Hack wood Park, near Basing- 
stoke. 6. One not far from Plymouth, by the side of the 
South Devon Railway. 7. Frampton Severn, Gloucester- 
shire. & Haven, in the ancient forest of Deerfold, Here- 
fordshire. 9. An oak overhanging a double cromlech at 
PUs Newydd, Anglesey. 10. Hendre, Llangattoch Lingoed, 
Monmouthshire. 11. Bredwardine, Herefordshire (there 
are fifteen pieces of mistletoe growing upon the oak). 12. 
Near Knightwich Church, Gloucestershire. It is certainly 
clear that li the literary men and members of field clubs are 
nnable to find more than twelve mistletoe-bearing oaks 
growing at the present time, that the common impression 
is wrong. I very much doubt if this list is complete ; it 
may be, so far as the information of men of letters is con- 
cerned, but I think large additions might be made if one 
could get at some of our old wood-reeves. I was speaking 
to a native of AJcester on this subject, and he snvs he re- 



members distinctly there were two oaks near that town with 
mistletoe on them, one in a hedge in Crook's Lane, and the 
other near the river Arrow, a tributary of the Avon — both 
were stunted oaks. The natural inference from the fore- 
going is, that the extreme rarity of the mistletoe growing on 
oak trees, made the plant sacred with the Druids. A 
friend of mine, a gooa horticulturist, astonished me a few 
months ago, by saying that the mistletoe is not a parasite ; 
he said that it was no more sustained by the tree to which it 
was attached, than an orchid which frequently adheres to a 
dead root. He explained that it was like an orchid — ^it 
derived its nutriment from its leaves and branches. I have 
asked him if he can demonstrate the tmth of this ; if he does 
I will send his remarks for the Antiquary. 

G. B. 

Garraway's Coffee-house. — This edifice is mentioned 
in the Toiler^ No. 147, thus : — •* Upon my return home last 
night I found a handsome present of French wine lefl for 
me, as a taste of 216 hogsheads to be put up for sale at 
20/. per hogshead, at Garraway's Coffee-house, on the 22nd, 
at tnree in the aflemoon, to be tasted in Major Long's 
vaults, from the 20th to the time of sale." In No. 768 of 
the London Gazette^ we find it stated : <' Mr. Ogilbv has 
set up a lottery of books at Mr. Garraway's Coffee-house, 
which opened 7th April, 1673." Defoe, m his "Journey 
thro' England," 1722, stated, " The Royal Exchange b the 
resort of city traders from 10.30 a.m. to 3 p.m., but the 
better sort meel in Exchange Alley, a little before, at those 
celebrated coffee-houses called Garraway's, Robin's, and 
Jonathan's. People of quality at the first ; in the second 
foreign bankers, and even ministers ; and in the third buyers 
and sellers of stock. The original house was built by Thomas 
Garway, A.D. 1673, ^^ ^^^ site of an ancient priory, of which 
some traces are stated to remain, the priory vaults, being 
the original convent crypt. The piscina and arched niche 
belone to the period of Henry II., Richard I., or John, the 
latter half of the twelflh or earlier portion of the thirteenth 
century. The edifice which is about to be destroyed was 
buUt, A-D. 1758, on the site of the former house. A notice 
from Thomas Garway, offering to sell tea from idr. to 50;. 
per pound, is extant, dated April 17, 1673. 

C. C. 

Epitaph of Day the Typographer,— In the parish 
church of Bradley Parva, Suffolk, affixed against the north 
wall of the chancel was, and most likely is, a stone table to 
the memory of John Day, the eminent typographer who 
flourished in the i6th century. He died 1584. His epitaph 
b as follows : — 

*< Here lyes the Daye, that darkness could not blind. 
When popish fogges had overcast the sunne, 
This Daye the cruul nighte did leave behind. 

To view, and shew what blodi actes were donne 
He set a Fox * to wright hou martyrs mnne 

By death to lyfe. Fox ventured paynes and health 
To give them light : Daye spent in pnnt his wealth. 
But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne. 
And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 

Two M^yves he had partakers of his payne. 
Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of tnem one more ! 

Als t was the last increasor of his store. 
Who mourning long for being left alone, 
Set up this tombe, herself turned to a Stone." { 

S. 

Satirical Epigram. — A correspondent has sent the fol- 
lowing for insertion in the Antiquary, Mr. Timms, in his 
recent work on Doctors and Patients^ has given an epigram 
written by Dr. (Sir W.) Browne, of Cambridge, on the 
occasion of the presentation by King George I. of his library 
to the Cambridge University, but has omitted to mention 
the circumstance which called forth the doctor's witticism. 



* Author of " Acts and Monuments." 
her second marriage with one Stone. 
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It was this. On the occasion referred to, an Oxonian satirist 
wrote thus : — 

King George, observing with judicious eyes, 

The state of both his universities. 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse : for why ? 

That learned b«idy wanted loyalty ; 

To Cambridge books he sent, as well discerning 

How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

When this had appeared Dr. Browne, of Cambridge, wrote 
the following retort : — 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 
For Tories know no argument but force. 
With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 
For Whigs admit no force but argument. 

I leave your readers to decide on the merits of both. 

Raglan Church. Monmouthshire. — A handsome 
memorial window, of heraldic design, has lately been put 
into the Beaufort chapel, in the above church, by the friends 
of the Duke of Beaufort, together with a brass plate in- 
scribed to the memory of those who were buried there. In 
this chapel there were once some veiy fine monuments to 
various members of the family of the Marquis of Worcester, 
but these were all ruthlessly destroyed by the soldiers of 
General Fairfax at the time of the attack on Raglan Castle, 
during the civil wars. Among those buiied here is the 
second Marquis of Worcester, the son of the gallant-defender 
of Raglan Castle. The inscription on his monument is as 
follows : — '* Illustrissimi Principis Edwardi, Marchionis et 
Comitis Wigomiaa, Comitis de Glamorgan, Baronis Herbert 
de Ragland, et qui obijt apud Londini tertio die Aprilis, 
A. D"* M.DC.LXVII." 

Cradle of King Edward II. — ^This piece of antiquity 
was engraved in the London Magazine for March, 1774. It 
is made of oak, with two figures of birds on the top of the 
posts at the head and bottom of the cradle, eagles, as some 
believe. The cradle itself is pendant on two hooks driven 
into the uprights, linked by two rings to two staples fastened 
to the cradle, and by them it swmgs. On each side are 
three holes for the rockers. Its dimensions are 3 feet 2 
inches in length, 20 inches wide at the head, 17 inches at 
the foot, 17 inches deep, and from the bottom of the pillar 
to the top of the birds, it is 2 feet 10 inches. The sides and 
ends of the cradle are ornamented with mouldings, and the 
sides and ends are fastened together by rough nails. 

Chr. Cookk. 

Admonition to would-be Authors. — The following 
admonitory address to would-be authors is taken from an 
old MS. in the Corpns Christi College Library, Oxford : — 

Who due wilbe a register 
Shoulde holde his penue in truthe ent}'eie ; 
Knsearch he ought recordys of olde. 
The doute to trye* the right to holde ; 
The lawes to knowe, he must contende. 
Old customes eke, he should expende 
No paynes to wryte he may refuse. 
His office ellys he doth abuse. 

Ancient Culinary Terms — ^In a work printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in the year 1508, entitled '< The Boke 
of Keniynge and Sewynge," the following terms used in 
culinary operations are given: — **Breke that dere, lische 
that brawne, rere that gcose, byste that swanne, sauce that 
capon, spoyle that henne, frucke that chekyn, vnbrace that 
malarde, vnlace that coyne, dysmembre that heron, dysplaye 
that crane, dysfygure that pecoke, vnjoynt that byttum, 
vntache that curlewe, alaye that felande, wynge that par- 
tryche, wynge that quayle, mince that plouer, thye that 
pygyon, thye all maner small b3rrdes, tymbre that fiye, 



tyere that egge, chynne that samon, strynge that lampreye, 
splat that pyke, sauce that place, sauce that tenche, splaye 
tnat breme, syde that haddock, tuske that herbdl, colpon 
that troule, fyne that cheuen, trassene that ele, traunce that 
sturcyon, under-tranche that purpos, tayme that crabbe, 
barbe that lobster.** 

S. 



^nmts. 



ANCIENT CAROL. 

Some years ago I heard in East Somersetshire the follow- 
in? carol. Perhaps some of your readers may know some- 
thmg of its history, and can throw light on the meaning 
of No. 2. 

What shall us sing ? 

Sing all over one. 

What was one ? 

One was Grod the righteous man. 

Save our souls ! The rest amen. 

What shall us sing ? 

Sing all over two. 

What was two ? 

Two was a Jewry. 

One was God, &c. 

What shall us sing ? 

Sing all over three. 

What was three ? 

Three was the Trinity. 

Two was, &c. 

Four was our Lady*s Bower. 

Five was the Dead-alive. 

Six was the Crucifix. 

Seven was the Magdalen. 

Eight was the Crooked-straight. 

Nine was the Water- wine. 

Ten was the Golden Pen. 

Eleven was the Gate of Heaven. 

Twelve was the Ring of Bells. 

W. E. Daniel. 

The Quintaiij:.— a few years ago, when taking a stroll 
through the county of Kent, I observed in the village of 
OfTham, near West Mailing, one of these ** machines.** in- 
vented by our ancestors as a means of pastime. I should be 
glad to know, through your columns, whether there are any 
others in existence in England, and also something about 
them. 

Rambler. 

Druidical Remains in Oxfordshire. — Some ten 
miles or so from Banbury, in the above county, there are 
several stones lying scattered about, sume of them of large 
dimensions. Can any of your readers assist me in arriving 
at the history of them ? 

J. Kemp. 

A Singular Relic — A few days ago I visited Holy 
Trinity Church, Minories, in order to search the marriage 
register. The sexton told me he had there the head of the 
Duke of Suffolk. I asked to see it. He opened a small tin 
box, and handed the head to me. It is supposed to be the 
head of the father of Lady Jane Grey. He was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, on the 23rd of February, 1554. There is a mark 
as of a cut from an axe on the neck. The skin is like very 
thick parchment. The church is modem, but there was on 
the same site a prior one built after the suppression of 
the religious house whence the name •• Minones ** is de- 
rived. Just here were the pleasant fields of Goodman, 
where Stowe used to drink fresh miik. Can you or any of 
your readers give any histoiy of this head? I can find 
nothing about it in any his'.oiy of London at which I have 
looked. 

J. H. S. 
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The Barony of Umfravill.— This barony has been in 
abeyance since 138 1. The original co heirs, according to Sir 
B. Burke*s " Extinct Peerage, were the four sisters of Sir 
Robert Umfravill. who died 1436. viz. :— (i-) Elizabeth^ wife 
of Sir William Klmedon, who left four daughters, coheirs. 
(2.) yoan^ wife of Sir William Lambert. (3. Margaret, 
wife 1st of William Lodington, an 1 2ndly of John Con- 
stable, of Halsham. (4.) Agnes^ wife of Thomas Haggers- 
ton, Esq. Sir John Swinburne, Bart., is, I believe, the 
representative of one of the daughters of Sir William Elme- 
don. Can any of your corre-;pondents assist me in tracing 
the existing representatives of the other co-heirs to the 
barony? 

W. D. Pink. 

" The Three Nuns.** Aldgate.— On the north side of 
Aldgate, or at the be'^ina ig of Whitechapel, is an old inn 
callttl "The Three Nuns.** In the ourtyard of the inn is 
a curious painting, serving as the sign-board, representing 
three ladies dressed as religious. What is the history of the 
inn, and what is known of the picture ? Is it a reproduction 
of an older sign ? 

CURIOSUS. 

Newent, Gloucestershire.-— There is, or was a few 
years back, a house in this town called the B >othall, which 
Leland says was originally known as the New Inn, and built 
when a communication was first opened by this road to 
Wales. I should be glad to know whether this house is 
still standing and also something of its history. 

J. R. 

Carrying Garlands at Funerals. — The custom of 
carrying garlands at the funerals of unmarried people, was, 
I helijve, at one time, common in England, and is beauti- 
fully alluded to by Shakespeare in one or more of his plays. 
Is the custom still followed in any part of the country? 

F. Gilbert. 

Heraldic Query. — In Eastham Church. Worcester- 
shire, there are four medallions, evidently of great antiquity. 
One of them contains a sagittary (the badge of King Stephen), 
the second has a leopard, the next two leopards couchant^ 
and the fourth the Paschal Lainb, with the following in- 
scription : — 

TE 

ORDINI ME FORM 

Can any of your readers assist me in discovering to whom 
they refer, and how they came to be placed in Eastham 
Church ? 

H. Allen. 

Cornish Literature. —Can you, or any of your 
readers, favour me with a list of works bearing on the county 
of Cornwall? 

X. 



FORMULA OF LL.D. 

(Vol. iii. 69, 95.) 

I peeceiye in the reply already given to the question, 
"What is the contraction LL.D. in ^jr/^/Mo .? " that LL. 
•represents Legum as "SS. Patres " does ** Sancti Patres," 
and *'SS.'* Saints. I disagree with the writer of this 
answer, and would observe that LL.D. is a Spanish title, 
which, in txUnso. is LLeno Doctor. LL. is the thir- 
teenth letter of the Spanish alphabet ; and, though double 
in hgnre, is considered simple in its sound. LLeno in 
English is " full, complete.'* Hence, " Hombre lleno," 
signifies a learned man, and LL.D. a learned doctor, or a 
•''I', complete doctor. 



The title of doctor was first created towards the middle 
of the twelfth century, to succeed that of master which had 
become too common and familiar. The establishment of 
the doctorate, such as is now in use among us, is ordinarily 
attributed to Imerius, called also Wemerus or Guaruerus, a 
celebrated German lawyer who was bom at Bologna about 
the middle of the eleventh century. He taught publicly 
the Roman law at Bologna, in 11 28. He had a great 
number of disciples, became the father of the Glossators, 
and had the title of ** Lucerna Juris.'* It is said that he 
prevailed vrith the Emperor Lotharius, whose Chancellor he 
was, to introduce into the universities the creation of 
doctors, and that he drew up the form of that ceremony. 
It had its commencement at Bologna, and extended soon to 
all other universities, and passed from the faculty of Law 
to that of Divinity. The University of Paris, having 
adopted these degrees, they were used for the the first 
time in the person of Pefer Lombard, master of the sen- 
tences, who was created in this form D.D. Irnerius died 
some time before 11 50, and was interred at Bologna, the 
law school which was afterwards rendered very famous by 
his di.sciples, and the Roman law was thenceforth taught 
by Italian professors, not only in Italy, but in England and 
France. The canon who possesses the Doctoral in the 
Spanish cathedrals must be LL.D., being ex officio coun- 
sellor of the cathedral. Vacarius, a native of Lombardy, 
was invited to England for the punpose of teaching the 
Roman law in the middle of the twelfth century. 

The first LL.D. was Bulgarus, created at Bologna, and 
was solemnly promoted to the doctorate, i>., installed 
"juris ulriusque doctor." 

Vide ** Diccionario Nuevo de la Lingua Espanola por 
Don Maiano Velas<}uez de la Cadena." Gen. Diet. Tira- 
boschi. Moreri. Gmguene *• Hist. Lit. d'ltalie." 

Geo. Dodds, D.D. 

John and Samuel Wesley (vol. iii. 117, 129). —The 
letter of 1783 might have been addressed to J. Wesley*s 
brother Charles, or his nephew Samuel, but it certainly was 
not sent to his own brother Samuel. See the biographical 
notices here subjoined, extracted from a list of portraits of 
the Weslev family ; — 

"Samuel Wesley, A.M., bom at Winterbum-Whitechurch, 
in (662. Educated at Oxford, where he published * Mag- 
gots* in 1 68 1. Was 40 years rector of Epworth, froji 
1696 to 173s. Author of the * Life of Christ/ a Poem, • Dis- 
sertations on Job,' &c. Father of 19 children, of whom 
Samuel, John, and Charles, were the chief. Died at Ep- 
worth, 1 73 J, aged 72 years. 

" Samuel Wesley, in his 19th year, a student at Oxford : 
represented as writine his first work, entitled 'Maggots.' 
From a rare print. The poet's wreath round his head, and 
the maggot i:nawing his brains. 

** John Wesley, A.M., bom at Epworth, June, 1703; 
educated at the Charter-house and Oxford ; founded Metho- 
dism, 1739 : died in London, 1791, aged 87 years. 

*• Samuel Wesley, A.M., eldest son of the rector of Ep- 
worth, bom in London, 1690; educated at Westminster 
and Oxford ; Head Master of Tiverton school ; friend of 
Bp. Atterbury; author of a volume of Poems; died at 
Tiverton, 1739. 

"Charles Wesley, A.M., bora at Epworth, December, 
1708; educated at Westminster and Oxford. Author of 
six thousand hymns and psalms, including some of the 
finest in the English language; died in March, 1788, aged 
80 years. 

"Samuel Wesley, bom Febraary 24th, 1766; distin- 
guished in infancy as a musician ; one of the most accom- 
plished organists in Europe; an excellent composer, and 
fine classic scholar. Died in London, 1837, aged 71 years." 

It is thought that the letter was addressed to his nephew, 
Samuel, though, in commencing the letter, the writer used 
the words, " My dear Brother. ' 

£. S. TOMKINS. 
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HURLERS (vol. iii, 141). — The following tradition and 
note are from Mr. Hunt*s " Popular Romances of the West 
of England* (p. 178): — The three circles, which are seen on 
the moors not far from the Cheese>»Ting, in the parish of St. 
Cleer, are also notable examples of the punishment of Sab- 
bath-breaking. These are called the " Hurlers," and they 
preserve the position in which the several parties stood in 
the full excitement of th.' game of Hurling, when, for the 
crime of profaning the Sabbath, they were changed into 
stone. " With respect to the stones called the * Hurlers* 
being once men, I will say with Hales, « Did but the ball 
which these hurlers used when flesh and blood appear 
directly over them, immovably pendant in the air, one might 
be apt to credit some little of the tale ; ' but as this is not 
the case, I must add my belief of their being erected by the 
Druids for some purpose or other — probably a court of jus- 
lice ; long subsequent to which erection, however, they may 
have served as a goal for hurl-players." — " Topographical and 
Historical Sketches of East and West Looe," by Thomas 
Bond. 

May we not address Mr. Bond, *' O ye of little faith ! *' 
A very small amount of which would have found the ball, 
fixed as a boulder of granite, not as it passed through tiie air, 
but as it rolled along the ground. 

That an ancient priesthood, endeavouring to reach the 
minds of an ignorant people through then: sensations, should 
endeavour to persuade the old Celtic population that God's 
vengeance had fallen on the Sabbath-breaker is not to be 
wondered at. Up to a very recent period, hurling matches 
usuaUy came off on the Sunday. 

J. P. EUSLIE, 

The Earldom of Warwick (vol. iii. 104, 129). — 
The first Earl of Warwick, of the Beauchamp family, was 
William de Beauchamp, sixth feudal Baron of Elmley, Co. 
Gloucester. His right was derived through his mother 
Isabel, sister and heiress of William Mauduit, Earl of War- 
wick, who died i./. 1267. No regular creation to the earl 
dom appears in his favour ; it would rather seem that the 
dignity passed with the inheritance, after the manner of 
baronies by tenure. The first earl died in 1298, and the title 
became extinct in the Beauchamp family with the sixth earl 
in 1445. Their principal residences would appear to have 
been Elmley and Warwick Castle {^See Burke's '< Extinct 
Peerage.*) 

W. D, Pink. 

Caxton's " Rkynart the Foxe" (vol. iii. 127, 141). — 
There are two copies of this work in the British Museum, as 
weU as a copy of the Dutch prose version (printed in 1479), 
from which Caxton made his translation. Caxton's work 
was reprinted in 1844, with a valuable and interesting intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Thom, the late editor of Notes 
and Queries; but this reprint has been for some timeout of 
print, and is now scarce. Your correspondent S. may there- 
fore be interested in learning that, with the sanction of Mr. 
Thom, I have for some time had a new edition in contem- 
plation, thoroughly revised and corrected by a careful 
collation of the text with the copv in the King's Library, 
and other improvements, derived from various German and 
Flemish sources. The whole is, in fact, nearly ready for 
the press. 

Frederic Norgate. 

Glastonbury Church (vol. iii. 92).— It is not easy to 
ascertain the exact meaning of the terms burgheritha, hundred 
Setena, athas and ordelas, &c.« mentioned in the charter 
granted to Glastonbury Abbey, by King Edmund, but they 
are understood to imply jurisdiction over the burgh, or town, 
hundred, court, oaths, and ordeals, thieves taken within the 
jurisdiction, house-breakers, breach of peace, offences com- 
mitted on the highways, tolls, warrants, or a right of 
reclaiming villains who had absconded. By the charter, 
therefore, was given the right to hold various courts, and to 



receive all fines, arising from the several offences enume- 
rated. 

G. S. R. 

Cross at Lucca (vol. iii. 93). — ^This was a celebrated 
crucifix, and was represented to have been the work of 
Nicodemus. «* By the crucifix at Lucca" was frequently 
used as an oath by William II. Something of its origin 
may be learnt from an interesting volume entitled "Oaths: 
their Origin, Nature and History," by Rev. J. E. Tyler. 

James Watts. 

KiDDLE-A-WiNK (vol. iU, 141). — In some part (bat 
I forget which part) of Mr. Hunt's " Popular Romances of 
the West of England," a Cornish public-house is spoken ol 
as a *' Kiddle-a-wink." 

J. P. Emslie. 



Johnson and Bolt Court. — It is pleasant to think of 
some of the events that happened M'hile Johnson lived in 
Bolt-court. Here he exerted himself with all the ardour of 
his nature, to soothe the last moments of that wretched 
man. Dr. Dodd, who was hanged for forgery. From Bolt- 
court he made frequent excursions to the Thrales, at Streat- 
ham, where the rich brewer and his brilliant wife gloried in 
the great London lion they had captured. To Bolt-court 
came Johnson's friends — ^Reynolds, and Gibbon, and Gar- 
rick, and Percv, and Langton ; but poor Goldsmith had 
died before Johnson left Johnson s-court. To Bolt-court 
he stalked home the night of his memorable quarrel with 
Dr. Percy, no doubt regretting the violence and boisterous 
rudeness with which he had attacked an amiable and gifted 
man. From Bolt-court he walked to service at St. Cle- 
ment's Church on the day he rejoiced in comparing the ani- 
mation of Fleet-street with the desolation of the Hebrides. 
It was from Bolt-court Boswell drove Johnson to dine with 
General Paoii, a drive memorable for the fact, that on that 
occasion Johnson uttered his first and only recorded pun.— 
From CasselCs ** Old and New London." 

" Jack Robinson." — At 98, Shoe-lane, Kved, now some 
fifty years ago, a tobacconist named Hudson, a great hu- 
morist, a fellow of infinite fancy, and the writer of half the 
comic songs that once amused festive London. Hudson 
afterwards, we believe, kept the ** Kean's Head" tavern, in 
Russell-court, Drury-lane, and about 1830 had a shop of 
some kind or other in Museum-street, Bloomsbury. Hud- 
son was one of those professional song-writers and vocalists 
who used to be engaged to sing at such supper-rooms and 
theatrical houses as OfHey's, in Henrietta-street (north-west 
end), Covent-garden ; the " Coal Hole," in the Strand ; 
and the ** Cider Cellars," Maiden-lane. Sitting among the 
company, Hudson used to get up at the call of the Chair- 
man, and *< chant" one of his lively and really \ritty 
songs. The platform belongs to *' Evans's" and a later 
period. Hudson was at his l^t long after Captain Morris's 
day, and at the time when Moore's melodies were popular. 
Many of the melodies Hudson parodied very happUy, and 
with considerable tact and taste. Many of Hudson s songs, 
such as *' Jack Robinson" (infinitely funnier than most of 
Dibdin's), became coined into catch -words and street 
sayings of the day. '* Before von could say Jack Robin- 
son,'* is a phrase, still current, derived from this highly droll 
song. The verse in which Jack Rolnnson's *' engaged ** 
apologises for her infidelity, is as good as anything that 
James Smith ever wrote. ^From Cassells '* Old and New 
London." 

St. Paul's Cathedilal. — Mr. William Longman, 
F.A.S., author of <*The Life and Times of Edwanl the 
Third" and Chairman of the Finance Committee for the 
Completion of St. P.iurs, is engaged upon a work called 
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'* The History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to St. 
Paul, from the Foundation of the First Building in the 
Sixth Century to the Proposals for the Adornment of the 
Present Cathedral." The book 'will be enriched with 
numerous illustrations, including a series of plates of restora- 
tions of old St. Pauls, by Mr. E. B. ¥ trry. -^Athetumm, 

Remarkable Oaks. — In 1810 an oak was felled near 
Newport, in Monmouthshire, measuring 28^ feet in circum- 
ference. It was supposed to be 400 years old, from the 
number of rings in tne grain ; and it was stated at the time 
that the timber sold for 670/. and the bark 200/. The ** Par- 
liament Oak,** in Clipstone Park is, according to tradition, 
one under which Edward I. held a parliament, and is sup- 
posed to be 1500 years old. At Welbeck Abbey an 'oak 
called "The Duke's Walking Stick" is 112 feet high. The 
** Greendale Oak ' covers a space of 700 square yards, and 
has a coach road cut through it. The **Two Porters** are 
100 feet high ; the ** Seven Sisters" has seven stems 90 feet 
in height. There are some other extraordinary oaks at 
Welbeck Abbey. The largest oak in England is said to be 
at Callhorpe, in Yorkshire ; it measures 78 feet in circum- 
ference where it meets the ground. 

MKDtiCVAL Miracles. — Many of the so-called miracles 
of our old chroniclers can be easily accounted for. The well 
of St. Winifred is a case which explains others. A wet 
bandage, or wet moss, is bound < on one afflicted, and it is 
cured by what hydropaths can readily explain ; or, at other 
wells or springs people drink the water, and it cures some 
complaints. Here the water has mineral properties. It has 
been mentioned by some ancient writers that people have 
been miraculously Kept alive although they ate nothing but 
beans and pulse; yet, as a matter of fact, nothing contains 
more nutrmient m proportion to its bulk. Pilgrimages 
were resorted to by many under strong religious excitement; 
and this, added to exercise and fresh air, would do wonders 
with many invalids. 

A Centenarian. — The British Medical journal an- 
nounces the death at Glasgow of Miss Ann WaUace, a lineal 
descendant of William Wallace, at the age of 10^. Her 
birth is registered in the barony parish of Glasgow, in July, 
1770. Her brother. Sir J. Maxwell Wallace, K.C.B., was 
chosen to lay the foundation stone of the Wallace Monument 
in the Abbey Craig, Stirling. He died at the age of 84. 

The Shameock as Food. — ^What is commonly sup- 
posed to be the shamrock is a kind of clover (trtfolium 
refens). The true shamrock is represented in ancient 
pictures and illuminations as the wood-sorrel (pxalis 
acetosella) ; the latter was at one time used as food by 
the Irish. 

Library of the Board of Trade.— The valuable 
library of the Board of Trade, which for some time past 
has been consigned to a wooden shed, is to be transferred 
forthwith to the Foreign Office. 



and the Palestine Archaeological Association, offering to 
incorporate, with all their books and effects, as life members 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, will be recommended 
for consideration by the council. 



®bitttars. 



Society of Biblical ARCHiSOLOGY. — A meeting of 
this society will be held on Tuesday next, April i, when 
the following papers will be read : — i. On tne Religions 
Belief of the Assyrians, part 3. By Henry Fox Tsdbot, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., &c. 2. On the Identification of 
Nimrod from the Assyrian Inscriptions. By Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M.A. 3. On a Triple Synchronism in Egypto- 
Assyrian History. By Rev. Basil Henry Cooper, B.A. 
The following candidates will be balloted for — Rev. William 
Bramley-Moore, M.A. ; Rev. Henry George Tomkins. 
Before the reading of the above papers, a proposition from 
the few surviving members of the Syro-Egyptian Society, 
the Anglo-Biblical Institute, the Chronological Institute, 



Mr. Charles Knight. — ^This veteran publisher and 
author, whose death has been recently announced, at the 
good old age of eighty-two, was bom in 1 791, at Windsor, 
where his father was a bookseller. In early life he was in 
partnership with his father, and in 1 811 he commenced tlie 
publication of the Windsor and Eton Express^ which he 
continued to edit till 1827. In 1820-22, he, in conjunction 
with Mr. Lockyer, Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
edited the Piain Englishman. In 1822 he removed to Lon- 
don, and in that year he commenced a magazine on a more 
extended scale, called Knight^s Quarterly Magazine, in 
which several of Macaulay's earlier productions appeared. 
In 1827 he became the editor and publisher of several of the 
works of the Useful Knowledge Society, the "British 
Almanack,*' and *' Companion to the Almanack," and the 
** Library of Entertaining Knowledge.'' In 1832 was com- 
menced the Penny Magazine, which he continued for eleven 
years ; and in 1838 he commenced the ** Penny Cydopsedia." 
Mr. Knight was the author of '* William Shakespeare, a 
Biography," the *' Pictorial Shakespeare,** a pictorial His- 
tory of London, &c. The public are much indebted to him 
for his assistance in obtaining the removal of the tax on 
paper, and in connection with this subject Mr. Knight 
published two pamphlets, '* The Struggles of a Book 
against excessive Taxation," and « The Case of the Authors 
as regards the Paper Duty.*' He also published '* Know- 
ledge is Power** "Once upon a Time,** **The Land we 
Live In," ''Popular History of England,** ** Passages of a 
Working Life during half a Century,** and likewise the 
** English Cydopsedia,*' based on the ** Penny Cyclopaedia," 
and comprising twenty-two volumes. 



A Lady of the Last Century (Mrt. Elttabeih Montagu). By Dr. 
Doran, F.S.A., Author of "Table Traits, and Something on Them," 
&c. Second edition. Richard Bentley & Son. London. 

This is a second edition of a book which professed to contain the 
letters of Mrs. Montagu not given to the world in the four volumes 
issued by her nephew, Mr. Mathew Montagu, in 1809 and 1813, and 
which were written between xi6i and the close of the last century. 
They had bc»en purchased by Mr. Richard Bentley at a sale of auto- 
graphs, long previous to the issue of the first edition in i8^a. Of their 
genuineness and authenticity no question has ever been raised, and the 
publishers have reason to congratulate Uaemselves on having given to 
the public the sequel to the biography, or rather autobiography, of the 
talented lady who was admired and highly respected in her own time, 
and who has left so many proofs of her versatile genius. 

Elizabeth Robinson — Mrs. Montagu — was bom at York, in 
October, 1720, and married, August 5, 1741, Mr. Edward Montagu 
(her senior by a good many years), a gentleman of good family and 
means, but who was *'of a different turn from his wife, fond of the 
severer studies, particularly mathematics." She had the good for- 
tune to be wooed by two at the same time, one of whom is described 
as a fashionable and the other as a noble lover ; she made choice of 
the latter. Of the former she wrote to her sister : — ** Poor M. B. 
takes his misfortune so to heart that I realW pity him. If he should 
die, I will have him buried in Westminster Abbey, next to a woman 
who died with the i>rick of a fing^er, for it is quite as extraordinary ; 
and he shall have his figure languishing in wax, with * Miss Robinson 
fecit,' written over his head. I really compassionate his sufferings 
and pity him, but though I am so compassionate, I am as cold as 
chanty. He pours out his soul in lamentation to his friends, and 
all— 

* But the njmph that should redress his wrong. 
Attend his passion and approve his song.' 

... I am glad he has such a stock of flesh to waste upon. . . 
I am really ^uite fat; and if there were not some hope that I might 
get lean again by raking in town I should be uneasy at it." 

But long preriously — even at the earljr age of fourteen — Miss 
Robinson had acquired the art of letter writing, and discovered wit 
and humour and power of expression rare in one so young. In a 
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letter addressed to the Duchess of Portland, in May, 1734, she thus 
expresses herself: — 

*'I am surprised that my answer to vour grace's letter has never 
reached your hands. I sent it tmmediatelv tu Canterbury, by the 
servant of a gentleman who dined here, ana I suppose he forgot to 
put it in the post. . . . If my letter were senfiible, what would be 
Its mortification, that, instead of having the honour to kiss your 
grace's hands, it must live confined in the footman's pocket, with 
greasy gloves, rotten apples, mouldy nuts, a pack of dirty cards, and 
the only companion of its sort, a tender epistle from his sweetheart, 
' tru till deth ; ' perhaps, by its situation, subject to be kicked by his 
master every morning, till at last^ by ill-usage and rude company, 
worn too thin for any other use, it may make its exit by lighting a 
tobacco-pipe." This is amusing certainly, but it lays itself open to 
the remark of being the production of one who knew too much for 
her years, and who had adopted a freedom of manner not quite 
orthodox. Many passages in tier letters lead to this inference ; here 
are a few : — 

'*! do not know what will become of your fine shape, for there is a 
fashionable make which is very strange. I believe tbev look in 
London as they did in Rome after the rape of the Sabines.' 

"As for modem marriages, they are great infringers of the bap- 
tismal vow: for it is commonly the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world on one side, and the sinful lusts of the flesh on the 
other." 

Writing of the military " scarlet beaux " to Flanders, she says : — 
" I think they will die of panic and save their enemies' powder. 
Well I they arc proper gentlemen. Heaven defend tne nunneries I 
I will venture a wa^r that Flanders increases in the christenings 
more than in the burials of the week." 

Hut this is the worst side of her character ; and it must be remem- 
bered that such opinions and expressions of them were indulged in by 
the best society of her time, and must not be judged by the con- 
ventionalities of to day. We are, outwardly at least, more refined 
than the people of the last century, and affect a purity of mind and 
manner tniicn it is to be hoped is genuine. 

Mrs. Montagu was quick, witty, and caustic, often to excess, at 
the expense of others, but she had also a keen appreciation, and 
herselt possessed some of the nobler and better parts of human 
nature, and, while severe towards the faults of others, was neither 
blind nor lenient to her own. Such a character creates more fear and 
dislike than affection ; and we are not surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Montagu, witty, outspoken^ and no respecter of others without 
sufficient reason, was not in favour with witty, caustic, and un- 
scrupulous Horace Walpole. 

The Editor of the book before us, referring to letters which have 
been omitted, observes : — 

** In more lively strains, the Lady of the Last Century moralized on 
marriages under all its aspects, to the duchess ; and she joked upon 
and handled the same subject, in her letters to Mrs. Donellan, with 
an astonishing audacity, which was. however, not unnatural, in the 
days when mothers vtaA Aphra Behn, and sons and daughters 
listened to that arch-hussey's highly-flavoured comedies." 

Here, however, is something which exhibits her as every woman 
should wish to be exhibited. 

" Near fourscore families are employ'd on my concerns here. Boys 
work in the colliery from seven years of age. I used to give my 
colliery people a feast when I came hither, but as the good souls (men 
and women J are very apt to get drunk, and, when drunk, very joyful, 
and sing, and dance, and hollow, and whoop, I dare not, on this 
occasion^ trust their discretion to behave with proper gravity | so I 
content myself with killing a fat beast once a weelc, and sending to 
each family, once, a piece of meat. It will take time to get round to- 
all my black friends. I had fifty-nine boys and rirls to sup in the 
court-yard last night on rice pudding and boiled beef; to-morrow 
ni^ht I shall have as many. It is very pleasant to see how the poor 
things cram themselves, and the expense is not great. We buy rice 
cheap, and skimmed milk and coarse beef serve the occasion. Some 
have more children than their labour will clothe, and on such I 
shall bestow some apparel. Some benefits of this sort, and a general 
kind behaviour, gives to the coal-owners, as well as to them, a good 
deal of advantage. Our pitmen are afraid of beinr turned off, and 
that fear keeps an order and regularity amongst them that is very 
uncommon." 

We conclude this notice with the opinion of that great statesman, 
the late Mr. William Windham, after perusal of the volumes given 
to the public by Mr. Mathew Montagu in 1809. 

" I think very highly of them. One of their chief merits is teries 
funciuraque, Nothine can be more easy and natural than the 
manner in which the thoughts rise one out of the other, even where 
the thoughts may appear rather forced, nor is the expression ever 
hard or laboured. I see but little to object in the thoughts them- 
selves, but nothing can be more natural or graceful than the manner 
in which they are put together. The flow of her style is not less 
natural, because it is fully charged with shining particles, and 
sparkles as it flows. ^ 

The Races of Mankind, Bv Robert Brown, M.A., &c Illustrated. 
Cassell, Fetter & Galpin, London. 

This is the first part of a work intended to be a ** popular description 
ot the characteristics, manners, and customs of the principal varieties 
of the human family,^ which the author classifies into the following 
groups or races, vix. :— i. Americans. 1. Oceanic Group 3. Tura- 



nians. 4. The Persian Group. 5. The Indian Stock. & The Afiicans. 
7. The Caucasians. 8. The Eurripeans. 

The first part is devoUnl to the Amcric?ns, and consists of 31 pajpa 
and 1^ illustrations ; and. if the subsequent portions of the work be 
tumca out as well, the publishers will add another valuable volume to 
the many with which they have enriched our shelves. 

The book may be perused with profit by all classes, for it is written 
in language suited to the comprenension of all ; and this is not its 
least attraction. No better work on the subj'ect could be introdoced 
into schools, or placed in the hands of inquiring youth. 



A. .Z.— Sir Job Charlton was appointed Chief Justice of the Coort 
of Session uf the County Palatine of Chester, in 1087, and his name 
appears to have been the first of the series recorded in the Patent 
Im>oks of the Receipt of the Exchequer. 

T. L. iNorwich.y-Yon will find a full account of thc^ writings of 
James I. in Dr. Irving's " Lives of the Scottish Poets," vol. ii. A 
collected edition of the King's prose works was publ'sbtMl in 1616. 

H. R. {Llandaff.)^1\i9i Bishopric of Bangor is of very great 
antiquity ; t'le name of the founder is unknown. 

J, A^-— Alp*ionsus, king of Aragon, was a Knight of the Garter. 
He died in 1458. 

R, 5'.— The Order of the Thistle, after having remained in abeyance 
for about fifteen years, was revived by Queen Anne, in Decemt>er, 
1703, by letters patent under the great seal ot Scotland. 

J. L. (S/ir/inJsr.)-;-!^^ Duke of Montrose is the head of the ancient 
and powerful Scottish family of Graham. 

T. S. (ChsUea.)— You will find a full account of the plants yoa 
allude to m Hooker's " London Journal of Botany." 

/?. .ff.— Rushworth attributes the origin of the term Roundhead to 
one David Hide, who, on being appointed to go upon some command 
into Ireland, began to bustle about and to say that he would cut 
the throats of those ** round-headed " dogs that bawled against the 
bishops. 

//. Alien.— The old proverb, " by Hook or by Crook," is commonly 
said to have arisen from the fact of difficult law cases being referred 
to either of the two learned judges, Hooke or Crooke. who lived tern/. 
Charles L ; but, as Spenser twice mentions the words in his *' Faery 
Queene," it is clear that its origin is of earlier date. 

//. M. — The old building did not stand on the exact spot occupied 
by the present one^ but was about seventy teet nearer the nver. It 
was destroyed in the year 1443. The present one was not commenced 
until 1562. and was nnishea in xs79» thus occupying nearly eighteen 
years in building. 

J. P. — ^The first siege of Constantinople by the Saracens took place 
A.D. 668-77. 

T. W. — In Yorkshire this custom is called frashing. 

F. S. {f/u/l)— The sign was taken from that of the Italian bankers, 
generally called Lombards. 

5F. T, — The Bill of Rights, by which the succession to the crown 
is limited to Protestants, was passed in December, 1689. 

//. J. — The period in the history of the English language, known 
as that of the " Modern English, or that in which, atter v.irtous 
transitions, it had at length attained its present form, dates from the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 

Sepia. — Nicholas Poussin was a painter of the French school. 

5*. T. — The coast of Brazil was discovered in 1500. by Alvares de 
Cabral, who had been driven there by a tempest. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries wouLl oblige by referring id 
the volume and page where such queries it re to be foumL To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our corresponJents art 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to ^ve not only the reference 
to the query itself, but that such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propouM:ied at page 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given ai page ao, and 
another €^ Page 3s, requires to be set down {Vol. tit. 48, ao, 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeuiugy. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
oi facts, historical or otaerwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender ; not necessarily tor publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

^ Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lisning Othce, it, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

BERKELE7 CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

" There are tales that round the castle walls 
Flit with the sadness of an autumn wind, 
Heard in the leaves at evening." 

Of all the mansions of onr ancient nobility, few, perhaps, 
stni preserve the lineaments of their feudal grandeur to a 
greater extent than the venerable walls of Berkeley Castle, 
whose noble owner has just been honoured by a visit from 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; indeed, it may 
safely be said that Berkeley Castle is one of the finest and 
most perfect of the feudal fortresses in the kingdom still 
inhabited. The ancient, but small and now almost-disused 
market-town of Berkeley is pleasantly situated in the beauti- 
ful vale of Berkeley, about two miles east from the 
Severn, seventeen miles from Gloucester, and two miles 
from the Berkeley Road Station on the Bristol and 
Birmingham Railway. The village bears the half-mari- 
time character usual in places near the sea, or an 
arm of the sea, and has some quaint old buildings about 
it, which, with their projecting stories and gables, have a 
very picturesque effect, and is strictly in keeping with the 
time-nonoured fortress hard by, which we are about to 
describe, whose hoary walls and frowning battlements over- 
top the trees with which it is partially surrounded. Near 
the entrance to the Deer Park, which is enclosed by seven 
mfles of wall, is " King William's Oak," a name given to 
this venerable tree from the fact of its being mentioned in 
Domesday Book as serving as a boundary-mark of the 
hundred. 

In the Domesday record, Berkeley is styled a royal 
demesne and free borough ; and in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor it is said to have had within nts bounds a nunnery, 
which the inmates forfeited by their dissolute conduct. 
There is a tradition to the effect that the crafty Earl God- 
win passing that way, left his nephew at the nunnery, under 
thejpretence that he was ill, and that by this means he 
succeeded in corrupting the majority of the inmates, including 
the abbess herself, whose conduct the subtle earl afterwards 
reported to his sovereign. This resulted in the dissolution 
of the nunnery, and in its possession being granted to the 



earl. The conqueror afterwards bestowed the manor on 
Roger, sumamed De Berkeley, one of the chieftains of his 
invading army. Roger, his grandson, who took part with 
Stephen against Henry II., was deprived of his lands, 
which were given by the king to Robert Fitzhardinge, 
Governor of Bristol, in reward for his eminent services. 
This nobleman, as the old chroniclers tell us, was descended 
from the kings of Denmark, and with the posterity of this 
renoMmed knight the extensive manor of Berkeley, one of 
the largest in England, has ever since remained, the present 
noble owner, the Right Honourable Francis William Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, second Lord Fitzhardinge, being the 
twenty-sixth in direct descent from the above Robert Fitz- 
hardinge, the founder of the family. According to Mr. S. C. 
Hall, it apjsears that in the time of Edward the Confessor, a 
** De Berkelev " possessed the adjoining manor and castle of 
Dursley ; and his descendant might probably have joined 
the Conqueror on, or immediately after, his invasion, and 
thus retain the possessions until the domain was, during the 
wars between Maud and Stephen, consigned to Henry, 
afterwards Henry IL Maurice, son of Robert de Berkeley, 
obtained the lordship, and took the name of Berkeley upon 
his marriage with Alice, daughter of Roger de Berkeley, 
who held the manors of Berkeley and Dursley by grant 
from his kinsman, Edward the Confessor. The gut to 
Robert Fitzhardinge is clear, and occurring on the very 
vear of his accession to the throne, was doubtless intended 
by the monarch to mark that event.* 

By the above Roger de Berkeley the castle is be- 
lieved to have been founded, soon after the Conquest; 
and of the original structure the keep now standing is 
evidently a part. Various important additions appear to 
have been made to the building during the reigns of 
Henry II. and Edwards II. and III. Towards the end of 
the twelfth century, the owner having occasion to widen the 
castle moat, an encroachment of a few feet was made in 
the adjoining churchyard, which had been granted by 
Robert Fitzhardinge to the Abbey of St. Augustine at 
Bristol. Indignant at this infringement of ecclesiastical 
rights, the abbot, says Fuller, *' so persecuted him with 
church censures, that he made him in a manner cast the 
dirt of the ditch in his own face.' A few years later con- 
siderable alterations were made to the castle by Maurice, the 
then lord of Berkeley, who, besides strengthening and 
beautifying the fortress, formed around it some walks and 
gardens, changed for its convenience the course of a small 
river, and made pools and ponds for fish. In the 
reign of Edward II. the castle was granted in succession 
to the king's favourites. Piers Gavestone and Hugh Spencer, 
but it was subsequently restored to its legitimate owner. 
Soon afterwards, namely, in 1327, Berkeley Castle became 
the scene of one of the most atrocious tragedies recorded in 
the annals of England — the murder of the king. Edward 
having been compelled to resign the crown in favour of his 
son, had been first imprisoned in Kenilworth Castle, but 
was afterwards removed for safer keeping to Berkeley. 
Thomas, second Lord Berkeley, then owner of the castle, it 
is traditionally recorded, treated the fallen monarch with 
civility and kindness, whereupon the queen, and Mortimer, 
her paramour, resolved upon causing Lord Berkeley to 
relinquish his fortress to the government of Sir John 
Maltravers and Sir Thomas Goumey, to whose keeping the 
king had been previously committed. It is said that whilst 
travelling from Kenilworth to Berkeley, the king's con- 
ductors, in order to conceal or disguise their captive as much 
as possible, caused him to dismount from his horse, and a 
barber to shave his head and beard, for which purpose they 
insisted upon the barber using cold water from a ditch, at the 
same time telling Edward that " for once cold water must 
serve his purpose." " Covering his face with his hands," 
touchingly runs the narrative, '* the unhappy monarch wept. 
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saying, ' Woulde they or noulde th^, he woulde have warm 
water for his beard !' and to the end that he might keep his 
promise, he began to shed tears plentifully." This incident 
IS related by Stowe, on the authority of Thomas de la More, 
who was a Privy Councillor to Edward, and, as the old 
chronicler quaintly tells us, wrote '* what he sawe with his eies 
or heard credibly reported by them that sawe and some that 
were actors." Lora Berkeley, it seems, was allowed £^ per 
diem for the monarch's expenses during his imprisonment, 
and acquitted of all participation in the murder. The foul 
deed took place in the month of September, 1327, when the 
two knights above named threw the king on his bed, and 
so perpetrated the murder as to avoid all external evidence 
of their guilt. Another account states that when the mur- 
der of the king had been determined on, Adam, Bishop of 
Hereford, at the instigation of the queen, wrote to the 
knights who had charge of him the following words: — 
** Edvardum occidere nolite timtre bonum est " (Edward the 
king kill not to fear is good). The bishop had purposely 
omitted the punctuation, so that the passage was capable of 
a double meaning, advising the custodians of the royal 
prisoner either to slay him or not, and suppl3ang a safe exit 
for himself out of any difficulty that might ensue. The 
keepers, easily divining the wicked wishes of their employer, 
chose to construe the sentence in the manner it was intenaed, 
and soon carried out their instructions to the letter. Gray, 
in his Pindaric ode, entitled «*The Bard," thus com- 
memorates the tragic event : — 

** Weave the warp, and weave the woof. 
The windini^-sheet of Edward's race, 
Give ample room and ver^e enough, 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with afibright, 

The shrieks of death through Berkeley's roo£i that ring, 

Shrieks of an agonising king." 

The excruciating cries uttered by the king in the agony of 
his cruel death are recorded to have been so piercin^y loud 
" that the townsfolk below were awakened from their sleep 
to shudder at the crime which was being committed." ** His 
crie," says Holinshed, «* did move many within the castell 
and town of Berkelei to compassion, plainlie hearing him 
utter a waileful noyse, as the tormentors were about to mur- 
der him ; so that dyvers being awakened therebye (as they 
themselves confessed) prayed heartilie to God to receyve his 
soule, when they understode by his crie how the matter 
went." Historians tell us how that the monasteries of 
Bristol, Kingswood, and Malmesbury, refused to give sepul- 
ture to the body of the murdered king, which was ultimately 
buried in Gloucester Cathedral, the funeral being attended 
to by the Berkeley family, and his heart encased in a silver 
vessel. During the king's captivity in Berkeley Castle, he is 
said to have composed a *• dolorous poem," in which occur 
the following lines : — 

" Moste blessed Jesn, 
Koote of all vcrtue, 
Grante I may the sue. 
In all hnmylyte. 
Sen thou for our good, 
Lyste to shedde thy blood, 



or our iniquytie. 
I the beseche, 
Most holsome leche, 
That thou wylt seche, 



For me suche grace, 
That when mv Dody v 
My sonle shall exyle, 



Thou bryngo in short whyle. 
It in reste and peace." 

In 1342, Thomas, eighth Lord Berkeley, rebuilt the tower 
of the north side of the keep, at that time called " Thorpe's 
Tower," torn the tenure of oneThorpe, who held his lands 
bypafonning the office of warder or " castle guard." This 
lord, it is stated, erected at a subsequent period that portion 
of the fortress lying to the north-east of the keep, and 
" gave to the castle its prescut shape and ch-cumference." 



Berkeley Castle is a noble Gothic building, situated on 
rising ground, overlooking the town, and is about 140 yanis 
in circumference. It is nearly of circular form, and to a 
great extent surrounded by a terrace. The building was 
originally encompassed by a fosse or moat, but this is now 
quite dry, and has some very fine elm trees growing in it. 
To the west is the castle bowling green, bounded by a line 
of antique yew trees, which have grown together in a con- 
tinuous mass, and are now cut into fantastic shapes. The 
entrance is by a small embattled and machicolated gate- 
house, opening into the outer court, which has on the south 
side a broad expanse of open park scenery, whilst imme- 
diately in front of the visitor rise the massive walls of the 
keep and Thorpe Tower. On either side of the inner gate- 
way is a cannon, taken at the siege of St. Jean d'Acre, in 
1842, by the Hon. Captain Berkeley, who was then in com- 
mand of the Thunderer^ afterwards Admiral of the White, 
G.C.B., and subsequently created Baron Fitzhardinge. 
This noble gateway still retains its portcullis-groove, and 
over the archway is a state room, from which there is a com- 
munication with the keep, by a narrow winding staircase, 
cut in the thickness of the wall. 

Passing through this gateway, we enter the principal or 
inner quadrangle, which comprises in its circuit the keep, and 
the tower presumed to have bean the scene of the murder 
of Edward II., a range of buildings erected by the eighth 
Lord Berkeley, and the hall and chapel. The fust building 
on the lefl, after quitting the gateway, is a square tower of 
two stories, attached to the keep, known as the dungeon- 
tower, to which access is obtained through an arched door- 
way surmounted by a Norman label-moulding. Another 
flight of steps leads thence to the base court of the keep, 
and at the side of these steps a narrow passage or gallexy, 
protected by a rude timber-shed roof, leads to a small 
chamber of irregular form, extending over the staircase. 
This room is lighted by two deeply-recessed windows open- 
ing to the outer court, and is entered from the gallery above- 
mentioned by a strong oaken doorway. This small chamber 
tradition has fixed upon as the scene of the tragedy above 
alluded to, *' and a bust of the wretched king standing in one 
of the window recesses, with its face veiled in shadow, seems 
mutely but powerfully to appeal to those feelings of pity 
which cannot fail to be excited by the view of Uiis dreary 
abode of royalty." The sensational effect is also to a certain 
extent heightened by the sight of an ancient rapier, which is 
preserved here. The furniture in this chamber comprises an 
old carved four-post bedstead, with tattered and time-worn 
hangings, an old chair, and a small pallet-bed. Mr. Parker 
considers it still a doubtful point whether this was the room 
in which the murder of King Edward was committed. The 
bedstead, which is known not to be very ancient, he says 
was an old Jacobin one, while the rapier is one of about the 
time of James. Horace Walpole, in writing of this apart- 
ment, says : — " The room shown for the murder of Edwanl 
II., and the shrieks of an agonizing king, I verily believe to 
be genuine. It is a dismal chamber, sumost at the top of 
the house, quite detached, and to be approached only oy a 
kind of foot-bridge, and from that descends a large flight of 
steps, that terminates on strong gates, exactly a corps-de* 
garde.** The apartment commonly called the dungeon- 
room, where the Jdng is also said to have been imprisoned, 
has no apertures for the admission of light, and a trap-door 
in the floor, when raised, discloses a dismal well or pit some 
ten yards deep. Some writers have asserted that " the smell 
from dead carcases thrown into this well was one of the 
sources of annoyance to which the monarch was subjected, 
and this would seem to identify the room as his place of 
abode." This tower is square, with round turrets at the 
angles, and built on a mound so as to overlook the rest of 
the building. 

Descending into the courtyard, the visitor gains access to 
the keep through a highly enriched Norman doorway, of 
which an illustration is given opposite, conduQting to a flight 
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oflirge stone steps. This is undoubtedly the moat an 

(Hit of the castle, and is said to date from 1093. It is nearly 
circular, having one sqoare tower and three semicircnlir 
ones. That on the north was rebuilt in the reign of 
Edward II., and is called Thorpe's Tower. The warder's 
walk at the top is still in a perfect condition, and fifty-eight 
feet in length; and from the battlements amost magmficent 
view is obtained over the soirounding country. 

The hall, a lofly and imposing apartment, is 4811. in 
length by 3jft. in width, has a chimney of unusual dimen- 
Dom, and is decorated with antlecs and irmouiy. AccOTding 
to Mr. Parker, it contains a late Norman wall on one ude, 
and on the other are some good square-headed windows of 
the fourteenth century. At one end is a platform, or dais, 
rpised two steps from the floor, and a doorway leading to a 
fliglil of steps, which conducts to the principal apartments. At 
the opposite eitremily was a minstrels' gallery, which has been 
destroyed. At this end of the hall are the doorways leading 
lo the kitchen and other offices. The centre one, which is 
the largest, but which has been blocked up, led lo the 
principal door of the kitchen; the present entrance, how- 
ever, IS by the door; on the north side. The kitchen, the 
north wall of which forms part of the line of wall of the 
conrtyard, is of an irregular heiagona! form, three of its sides 
being longer than the others. This apartment, as wdl as the 
other offices, date from the fourteenth century. ■ 

The dr^wing-Toom, dining-room, and music-room, are 
filled-np in a style of great magnificence, and contain many 
articles of furniture of the time of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, among which should be noticed a handsome bed in 
the chamber known as the " little state-room," and also one 
in the apartment said to have been occupied by Queen 
EUiabcth. Another chamber, called Admiral Drake's room, 
contains a bedstead, chairs, and other articles of furniture, 
made of ebony, said to have been used by the admiral in 
(lii voyage round the world. Among the valuable paintings 
which hang upon the walls of the diHerent apartments may 
be mentioned the portraits of Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
Janes I., James II., Queen Anne, the Queen of Bohemia, 
Spencer, Earl of Essex, Louis XIV., Cromwell, and Arme 
otDenmark; there are also several family portraits. 

The chapel is an excellent example of an arrangement 
which was not uncommon in the larger houses in the Middle 
Ages, but which, according to Mr. Parker, has not been 
genenlly understood. The eastern part, or sacrarium, where 
■he altar stands, is lofty, of the height of two stories 1 the 
western part is divided by a floor into two chambers, each 
having a fireplace, and separate entrances. Of these two 
chambers, the lower one, which was entered from the hall, 
was for the servants, and the upper one, to which access was 
obtained from the dining-room or lord's chamber, for the use 
of the family and guests. This upper chamber or gallery is 
also called " the Oriel," and, according to Mr. Parker, its 
use was by no means confined to attending the service in 
Ihe chapel, bnt it was applied lo various other purposes. 
In the place of a wall on the eastern side of this room was 
a screen of open timber-work, extending from the floor lo 
the ceiling, over which tapestry was hung, so that on ordinary 
occasions this room had the same appearance as any other 
chamber. Dnring the performance of service in the chapel 
or sacrarium, the tapestry was drawn aside, and the family 
a.«sembledin this oriel or upper chamber could join in it, and 
see the elevation of the Host. This screen remains nearly 
perfect ; only a modem opening has been made in the centre, 
nving the appearance of a gallery with s family pew in it. 
The screen in front of the lower room has been removed. A 
passage made in the thickness of the wall leads from the 
altar platform to the lower western chamber, and has deco- 
rated arches opening lo the chapel. Several banners with 
armorial bearings hang upon the walls of the chapel ; and 
there is also an eagle lectern, supporting a Bible 01 the dale 
of 1640. 

from the recotda of the castle may be gleaned many 



singular evidences of the manners and customs of the differ 
enl ages that have gone by since the building was first 
erected. In 1250 we read that "the lord of Berkeley 
feasted with fish, during Lent, the convent and abbey of 
Gloucester;" and that about this lime "the manors of 
Ham and Cowley sent the following provisions to the clerk 
of the kitchen for one year: — i7,ocx) eggs, 1008 pigeons, gi 
capons, 19a hens, i8S ducks, 388 chickens, 80 hog^ IIO 
porken, 84 pigs, 45 calves, and 315 quarters of wheat." In 
1334 the then Lord of Berkeley's retinue usually consisted 
of twelve koights, each with two servants and a page; 24 
esquires, each with one man and a page, making a total of 
loS persons. In the reign of Henry V. a lawsuit was com- 
menced between Lord Berkeley and his cousin, the heiress 
of the family, which is stated to have continued for 191 
years, during which period the plaintiffs parly several times 
laid siege to the castle. Royal per^^nages hr.ve been at 
various times entertained wiUiin its walls. King John is 
said to have viuled the castle in the last year of nis reign 




and Henry III. was there on two occasions. Its portals 
were also opened to receive Margaret, Queen of Henry VI., 
Henry VU., and Queen Elizabeth, on the occasion of whose 
visit, in 1571, we Team that "87 stagges were slaine in one 
day," mucli to the displeasure of the earl, who " sodainely 
and passionately" disparked the ground. George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, and William IV., when Duke of 
Clarence, were also visitors; and now, as above recorded, 
_ lies have again been opened to royalty, in the person 
of the Prince of Wales. During the dissensions consequent 
on the feud between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
Berkeley Castle appears lo have remained in peaceful repose ; 
but it is recorded to have sustained several sieges, which 
were as frequently raised, in disputes about its possession in 
the fifteenth century, which were terminated on the death of 
Lord Lisle. The lords ol Beikeley did good service lo the 
Crown in keeping the Welsh frontier, as well as in Scotland 
in the French wars of Edward III. ; they also serve^ 
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in the field of Flodden, in the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, and in opposing the rebeUion of 1745. ^^ ^^ ^^™® 
of the civil wars the castle was garrisoned by the king's army, 
who succeeded in keeping the neighbourhood in awe ; and 
although it was regularly besieged it succeeded in gallantly 
holding out against the Cromwellians for nine days. It 
was surrendered on September 26, 1645, "the soldiers 
marching out without arms, the officers with arms." In 
the following month Colonel Barnes, on petition, was 
nominated governor by the House of Commons. 

Frederick Augustus, fifth Earl of Berkeley, grandfather 
of the present Lord Fitzhardinge, is stated to have been 
twice married: first, by banns, in the parish church of 
Berkeley on the 30th of March, 178 J, to .Mary Cole, 
daughter of a tradesman of Wootton-under-Edge, Glouces- 
tershire. As this marriage, or reported marriage, was 
private, and as the register was believed to have been 
destroyed, his lordship was married to the same lady at Lam- 
beth Church, on the i6th of May. 1796. Previously to 
the death of the earl, in 18 10, his eldest son, William 
Fitzhardinge, was elected Member of Parliament for the 
county of Gloucester; and, on his taking his seat, and 
qualifying as the heir apparent of a peer, a petition was 
presented to the House of Commons, which led to proceed- 
ings in the Upper House, the result of which was tnat Earl 
Berkeley's first marriage was declared " unproved," and his 
eldest son was under the painful necessity of surrendering 
his title to a younger brother, bom subsequently to the 
marriage at Lambeth. He was, however, afterwards created 
Baron Segrave, and in 1841 advanced to the dignity of 
Earl Fitzhardinge, but dying unmarried in 1857 the title 
became extinct. Sir Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge, 
G.C.B., second son of the fifth Earl of Berkeley, was 
formerly a distinguished naval commander. Admiral of the 
White, &c., and was some time Member of Parliament 
for Gloucester; he was created Baron Fitzhardinge in 1861, 
and died in 1867, leaving issue by his first wife. Lady 
Charlotte, daughter of Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, 
two sons and two daughters. The elder son, Francis 
William, present and second Lord Fitzhardinge, was bom 
in 18^6; he was formerly Lieut -Colonel Royal Horse 
Guiirds, and represented the borough of Cheltenham in the 
House of Commons from 1856 to 1865. 

In wandering through these ancient and venerable halls, 
consecrated by time, says a modem writer, -'the mind 
associates with every solemn nook some memorable passage 
of its eventful history. Ages have wrought comparatively 
little change in its external or internal aspect. There are 
no indications of ruin, and few even of neglect, in this 
famous baronial castle. The fancy is scarcely taxed to be- 
hold again, seated on the dais, its powerful lords — mirrors of 
chivalry ; we seem almost to hear the minstrels recite the 
praises of descendants of the royal Dane, who fought and 
conquered by the side of the Conqueror ; we behold his 
successors, in one unbroken line for centuries, surrounded 
by their vassals, holding regal sway ; we tread the very steps 
which a deposed and death-doomed monarch trod in 
grievous captivity ; and although we shudder.at entering the 
dark chamber in which he was so foully murdered, we feel 
pity for, rather than anger towards, that * Lord of Berkeley * 
who was certainly guiltless of the deed, and whose weapon 
would have forced aside the hands of remorseless butchers." 

Beikeley Church, an excellent specimen of Early English 
architecture, stands almost under the shadow of the vener- 
able walls of the castle. The interior underwent a thorough 
restoration, at the cost of the late Lord Fitzhardinge. At- 
tached to the south side of the chancel is the mortuary chapel 
of the Berkeley family, erected by James Lord Berkeley, 
temp, Henry VI., profusely embellished. It has a richly 
groined roof, and is divided into two compartments by a 
handsome stone screen, the inner or eastern end containing 
several monuments of the family, one of which is an 
elaborate Elizabethan tomb of Sir Henry Berkeley, who 



died in 1613. Under an arch, opening into the south able 
of the chancel, is a highly enriched and decorated altar- 
tomb, which is embellished with the arms and cognizances 
of the family on shields, held up by angels, alternating with 
strawberry leaves. In the churchyard is a monument of 
one of those privileged characters— the •* jesters—without 
whom the household of the baron in olden times may 
scarcely be said to have been complete. He was in the 
employ of the Earl of SuflFolk, and appears to have been 
lent to Lord Berkeley. His epitaph, written by Dean 
Swift, chaplain to Lord Berkeley when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, is as follows : — 

" Here lies the Earl of SufFolk's fool, 
Men call'd htm Dicky Pcarce ; 
His folly served to make folks laugh. 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 

" Poor Dick, atas I is dead and gone. 
What signifies to cry ? 
Dickys enough are left behind 
To laugh at by-and-byc." 

It only remains to add that the principal apartments of 
Berkeley Castle are open to the inspection of the public on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and that its venerable walls are 
not only suggestive of the deepest reflections, but afford 
abundant sources of agreeable occupation for the pencil of 
the artist, or for the study of the arcnseologist. 

W. D. 



ABINGDON. 

The following archseological subjects engaged the atten- 
tion of the members of the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society during their recent visit to Abingdon :— 

The Abbey. — Mr. James Parker pointed out the principal 
features of interest in the remains of this monastic edifice. 
The upper chamber, in which the company first assembled, 
Mr. Parker observed, with its splendid fireplace and 
characteristic windows, could scarcely be earlier than 
Henry IH.'s time; and, unfortunately, while that cham- 
ber and the cellar below were the only portions re- 
maining of the abbey, all their historical evidence, which 
was remarkably full, applied to buildings of an earlier 
date, and of which there were no vestiges remusiog. 
So for one period they had all their documentary evi- 
dence, for another period their existing buildings; where 
one ended the other began. Still he thought that the work 
of the buildings about the monastery begun by the Abbot 
Faritius ( 1 100— 1 1 1 7) and continued by Vincent (112 1— 1 130) 
and Ingulph (1130— 1158), had been followed as to plan 
and foundation by late builders. Faritius, we are told 
in one chronicle, constructed the offices from the foundation 
double the size to what he found them, and in another we 
have his work described more in detail, namely, besides 
what he did to the church he rebuilt alocutorium, or |>arlour, 
with the chapter-house ; the dormitory with the refectoiy, 
the abbot's chamber with its chapel, and the cloister with 
the kitchen. He should have expected to find some traces 
of the chapel, but such were not to be seen. There were, 
however, many curious little details ; and, though be was 
strongly of opinion the room they were in was the abbot's 
chamber, of course, if they could find a piscina or anything 
of that sort it would prove it to be the chapel. Abbot 
Vincent evidently continued the work of his predecessor, as 
we are told that he had the court constructed with the 
various houses round it, that is to say, the *' aula hospitum," 
or guest hal]» with a chamber, a granary, a brewhouse, a 
bakehouse, a double stable, an eleemosynarium, or bdlding 
for the distribution of alms, and he adorned the court with 
two large towers. Abbot Ingulph, we learn, made the 
chamber of the abbot over the cellarium and the chapel of St. 
Swthin, and the infirmary and the chamber of tne prior. 
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Although the buildings in which they were assembled 
would not, as to their architectural features, fit the date of 
these abbots, they might consider them to be part of the 
series which went to make up the buildings of the monastery. 
The fireplace which they saw had over it a very fine and 
remarkable chimney (which could be seen from the outside) 
of the same date ; it was one of the very few chimneys of 
that period still existing in England. They would see a 
very early and original arrangement of the fireplace. It 
had a kind of pent>roof over it, and the pillars of stone, one 
of which was remaining under the handsomely carved stone 
capitals, must have had a very beautiful effect. The range 
of wooden buildings extending in an easterly direction were 
work of the fifteenth century, probably of Abbots Ashenden 
and John Saute, 1436 — 1493. There were a series of rooms, 
mostly of one bay each, but in the middle was a hall of 
three bays, and the original carved woodwork of the roof 
remainea. They would also observe that, by an ingenious 
and very peculiar construction of the eaves, extending lower 
down on the northern than on the southern side; a passage 
was provided by the side of the chamber, and yet each 
chamber, as to its roof and side, was symmetrical. The 
party then descended to the chamber below, which Mr. 
Parker said was a cellarium, in which they might store 
other things than beer and wine; and as this had a fireplace, 
with a distinct flue leading up by the side of the large fire- 
place which they had seen above, it might well have served 
for the prior^s kitchen as well. It was a fine vaulted 
chamber with a central pillar, but it was too far advanced 
in style to be the work of Abbot Ingulph. It was a very 
fine piece of vaulting, probably of Henry III.'s time, and 
the details were well worth examination. 

St. Nicholas Church. — Mr. Parker, in compliance 
with the request of the Rev. F. J. Causton, pointed out to 
the visitors the chief ardiitectural features of the building. 
He l>egan by telling them they would observe the church 
was at the entrance of the monastery, close to the principal 
gate. It was difficult to see why, with so large a church as 
the abbey church must have been, they should want a parish 
church as well ; but then it was outside the precincts of the 
abbey — they would see that it adjoined the abbey gateway, 
though belonging to it. According to Leland, it owed its 
erection to Nicolas de Coleham — or probably Culham, as 
most of the abbots were named from the places whence they 
came — abbot from 1289 to 1307. The lower part of the 
west front was the chief feature, and was all thai existed of 
the early church, though no doubt the rest of the walls were 
on the original foundation. That west front was worthy of 
close attention, as it was an admirable example of the transi- 
tion style, as it was called — that is, the passing from the 
Norman to the Early English style. They would see, on 
examining that part, that there was much of the ornamenta- 
tion of the tweltih century style combined with the pointed 
arches and general lightness of detail of the thirteenth 
century. While, then, Leland's evidence pointed to the date 
1300, the architectural evidence pointed to 1200. Mr. 
Parker was not prepared then with the authorities to say 
which of the two was the more probable date. One of the 
small thirteenth century windows remained, but most had 
been inserted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. One 
of the windows on the south side was a very good example 
of Edward II. 's time. In all probability the foundations of 
the church, as built by Coleham, had been exactly followed, 
as he could see no joint whatever in the masonry on the out- 
side, which would be almost sure to appear if the original 
form had been added to. The chancel seemed to have been 
rebuilt, but if it had been so restored since that there were no 
original* features remaining to suggest the exact period at 
which the rebuilding took place. The mere outline of the 
chance], however, suggested Edward II. 's reign, which 
would bring it about 100 years after the church was first 
built ; the chancel arch, however, which belonged nearly to 
the period when the church was first founded, showed that it 



had had a chancel from the first. On the north side— in the 
time of Henry VII.— a recess had been built out, with a 
window some 8 feet from the ground, and to all appearance 
there had been a seat by the side of it. It seemed to be in 
its original position, but what the original design might have 
been he could not say, as all the woodwork had disappeared. 
As they left the church they would observe a stone niche on 
the left car\'ed so as to represent a lantern. 

St. Helen's Church.— During the restoration of this 
church, which dates principally from the fifteenth century, 
an inscription was discovered by Mr. Preston on the beams 
of the roof of the lady aisle, a copy of which was sub- 
mitted to the visitors. 

SOUTH SIDE. 

1 . Virgo Maris Stella ducans ad celica mella 

2. Post mundi bella quibus hoec (est) facta capella. 

3. Nomina servorum sistunt subscripta tuorum 

4. Mentes fer quorum clemens ad r^a polorum 

5. Istam fundavit Wilhelmus Beve capellam 

6 Quam bene dotavit tenementis ac quasi cellam 

7. Virginis ad laudem fieri quam fecerat iste 

8. Hie ut quaque die memoretur mors sua. 

Amen. 

NORTH SIDE. 

9. Henricus dictus Bernyngione proebet amictus 

10. Sacros quis bissus dat materiamque colorem 

11. Argentique cniccm dat ad omnipotentis honorem 

12. Wilhelmus Cholsley laris istius reparari 

13. Tectum per proprious sumptus fecitque novari 
14 Quatuor attribuit veniae Bonifatius annos 

15. Nonus cum totidem quadragesimis s<K:iatis 

16. Omnibus banc qui susteutant reparantve capellam. 

Mr. Parker, who had helped to decipher the inscription, 
while confessing that line 10 was curious, read the following 
translation : — 

O Virgin pure, like Star of ocean, 
To heaven's honied sweetness leading, 

When this earth s fierce battles over, 
(Listen to thy servant's pleading). 

Those whose names are written under— 

Those who bade this chapel rise. 
Bear their souls in Thy great mercy 
. To the kingdom of the skies. 

William Beve this chapel founded, 

And the fabric well endowed. 
So that praises should be sounded. 

Praises to ihe Virgin loud. 

And that memory of the founder 

Should not wholly pass away. 
His *' obit," in the chapel service, 

Should be chanted every day ; 

So be it, ever and for aye. 

And Henry known as Burnington 

The sacred vestments found ; 
And glorious coloured tissues, 

The altar hung around. 

And see the silver crucifix 

Upon the altar shines ; 
This gave he to the honour o 

Th' Almighty Lord Divine. 

And when repairs were needed, 

And the roof was much decayed, 
A new one William Cholsley put, 

And all the cost defrayed. 

To those who kept four lenten fasts, 

Ninth Boniface declared, 
Four years of pardon, if as well 

They had this shrine repaired« 
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The mention of the name of Pope fioniface IX., Mr. 
Parker remarked, fixed the date at about 1490. 

The Borough Archives.— A number of interestmg and 
amusing extracts, which he had copied from the Borough 
Records, were read by Mr. D. Godfrey, town clerk of 
Abingdon. From these we take the following : — 

1570. 
Item paid to Master Fisher for one pownde of 1 

sugar, and given to Master Foster ... ... J 

Item paid to Master Stevinson for a pottyll of! 

claret wyne gevyn also to Master Foster . . . j 
Item paid more to the goodma Kisbie for a pot- 1 

tyll of secke, and gevin to Mastr. Foster ... j 

1571. 
Item payde unto my Lorde of Laysyters players \ 
at tne comanndmt of Master Mayor / 

1583. 
It for a pottle of clarett wine and a quart of sack 

sent to Mr. Brainche, Mayor, the 29th of May, 

when the Comon Crusade was 

It delivered to Mr. Branch, Maior, for to give to ' 

Earle of Oxfords Players, ye 2 daye of June ... / 
It given to ye Queens Plaiers at Mr. Brainch, ' 

Maior, his comidiment 

More given the same Plaiers in Wine at Mr. 

Brainch, Major, his comidiment / 

It given to ye Bushippe of Gloucester at Mr.' 

Broinch, Maior, his comaundimet, the 30th 

dale of September, a pottle of sacke and 

another of ctarret •. 

It layd out for foule, wch was sent to my Lord 

Nonis, yt is — For a dozen of quailes J lOs. 

For 5 ducks and malllards ... [ 2s. 
For half-a-dozen of woodcocks V 3s. 

For two teales ( 

For a dozen of smites j 2s. 

For six dozen of larks ' 3s. 

For a banquet at my house when Mr. Box sent 1 ^ g , 

us a Qoe *•• .., •.. ••• ... •■•# 
It laid out for my meat when I was at London > 

about the townes buysines ten dales 3 

It for my horsemeat at the same time los. lod. 

It for bote hire is. 

It for horse hire : What you will. 

1584. 
It payd for a Pottell of Claratt Wyne and al 

quartt of Sacke, sent to Docktor Martin ... j 
It payd for a Pottell of Sacke sent to Mr. Nores 
It layd forthe in chaiges when the Earll of 

Leyster cam throwghe the Town affter Michael- 

mas ... ... ... ... ,,, ... 

It payd to Mr. Yesbey for on gallon of claratt an 

on gallon of sacke thatt was sent to the Earll of 

Leyster att Mr. Peads 

It payd to Mr. Kesbey for wyne, sugger, and ) 

sack, when my Lord of Leyseter cam &oroughe } 28s. 

the town fyrst this yeare ; 

Itm paide Mres Kilbie for a gallon of sack and a \ 

gallon of clarrett wyne bestowed upon my Lord J 4s. 4d. 

Norris by the like appointmt ) 

Itm paide to — Ayers the same tyme for sugar \ ^1 

for the same wyne J ' 

Itm paide unto Mr. Braunche for fetching the? ^ o, 

venyson given by my Lord Norris ) 

Andresei.— The little island of Andresei, or *' Andrew's 
eyot," was also visited, when Mr. James Parker said, that 
although there were now no remains, he had thought it well 
that they should stand upon the island which had been the 
residence of so many sovereigns in succession. The Chronicles 
of Abingdon, printed in 1658-9, he said, supplied them with 
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many particulars respecting this site. Before England wa^ 
so to speak, one kingdom, this island was inhabited by 
royalty. When the victorious Offa, about A.D. 757, crossed 
the Thames, and defeating Kinewulf, king of "Wessex, took 
possession of the district which lies between that river and 
the range of the Berkshire hills, Abingdon was practically 
in another kingdom. Still the monasteiy seems not to have 
suffered from the invasion, for we read in the chronicles, 
** There was at that time in the island which is called 
' Andresei,' the dwelling for rich men who had put on the 
monk's habit, and who held their possessions as long as 
they lived, but at their death left the monastery as their 
heir. At that time Rethune, Bishop of the Mercians, was 
governing the abbey, and he was afterwards made abbot of 
the place.'* "Then Offa, king of the Mericans and West 
Saxons, in order that he might see the minster and the 
habitations of the monks, came to the i&land of Andresei, 
and because he saw the place to be a very pleasant one he 
ordered that * Regise domus ' (a palace) should be built on 
that place, and for that place he gave to the monks the vill 
which is called Goosey. And not long after, his son Egfrid 
succeeded him, and the same year (a.d. 794) he died in 
that very island." Some years later we learn more of this 
island : — *' At the same time (1050) a priest by name Black- 
man, who was very rich, by the permission of the abbot of 
the monks, built a church in honour of the Apostle Andrew 
in the island situate on the south side of the monastery, and 
at the sides, both on the right hand and on the left, he built 
cloisters after the manner of the habitations of monks, with 
buildings for eating, and for cooking the food, and for 
sleeping, and other buildings, wonderfully adapted to the 
necessities of the life of men, with paintings and plasterings 
inside and out, and of very agreeable aspect. And he 
covered the roofs of each one of the buildings with sheets of 
lead, and to this island, from the name of Andrew, the name 
of Andresei was given. Such a mansion being there pre- 

Eared, having privately overreached the monks, whether 
y his show of silver and gold, or by a profusion of pleasant 
words, he so far made this business of advantage so as to 
become possessor of the following lands, that is to say, 
Sandford, Childerton, and Leofwartun." It was in the end, 
however, a bad bargain for the monks, as, after the battle of 
Hastings, Blackman — who had espoused Harold's cause — 
fled with Harold's mother, so that the island was confis- 
cated, and reverted to William the Conqueror. However, 
the confiscation seems to have been but temporary, as we 
are told afterwards in the chronicle that *'in the island of 
Andresei the first King William, and his son the second 
King William, often delighted to stop on this island when 
they came to these parts. We have an account also of a 
special occasion when, William the Conqueror being in 
Normandy, ordered that his son Henry (afterwards Henry 
I.) should take part in the solemnities of Easter, with the 
monks of Abingdon, and should occupy this island. This 
was in A.D. 1084, and we are told that Osmund, Bishop of 
Winchester, and the renowned Milo Crispin, of Walling- 
ford, were with him, and that Robert D'Oilly (the nephew 
of our Robert D'Oilly who built Oxford Castle), provided 
the necessary entertainments, and it seems that the monks 
benefited considerably, as he provided, not only for the 
royal tables, but for the monks' tables also, so that they 
had reason to remember the visit. It appears that there 
were a good many buildings on the island, arranged in a 
circle, and there was also a church there dedicated to St. 
Andrew, but in Henry I.'s reign (probably in consequence 
of the buildings falling to decay) the whole was given Ixick 
to the abbev, and they used the materials, and especially 
the lead, witn which we learn that the buildings were covered, 
for the restoration of the abbey chiu-ch of St. Mary. The 
history of the island was very interesting. Being near to a 
place occupied by a large number of monks, it \»*as the 
favourite residence of men who liked to be near the abbey ; 
they were considered as belonging to the abbey on consider- 
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ation that thejr left the abbey heir to their property at their 
death) by which means Abingdon Abbey acquired a vast 
amount of property. 

Favbrsh^ Abbey, Kent.— Although no less than 
three histories of this once, celebrated abbey have been 
published, the accoimts are so perplexing that it is 
unpossible to discover from them the exact position of 
the monastic buildings. It appears that the abbey was 
erected at some distance from the town, but in process 
of time the houses were extended up to its walls. This 
is evident from a MS., tetnp. Edward III., preserved 
among the town archives, in which the street extending 
from the stone cross at the bottom of Church-lane to the 
abbey gate is called the " new town." The entrance to the 
monastery from the town was through a large gate, over 
which was an apartment called the abbot's hall of pleas. 
The gate was *• pointed." In the wall facing the town was 
a two-light square-headed window, with three vine-leaves 
on the moulding. Inside the gate was a large meadow 
called the Nether Green, in which St, Valentine's fair was 
held, at least partisdly, for it was customary to hold it half 
within and half without the gate, so that the abbot and the 
corporation could divide the profits. This meadow, and a 
small orchard adjoining, now covered by the cement works, 
forming a quadrangle, were surrounded by a high wall, of 
which there are some remains. Here it is generally sup- 
posed the abbey stood, bub that is a mistake. The road 
went straight across this meadow ; and at the spot where a 
small cottage stands, about half-way between the " Anchor" 
inn and the court gate, was the inner gate. This was a 
Transition-Norman building, with a round-headed gate- 
way and a peaked roof. The room over the gate had 
windows in the north and south walls, which may best be 
described as double rounded-headed windows. This 
gateway was well supported by buttresses at the north- 
east and north-west angles, and had a small door on the 
east and west sides. Inside this gate I consider were 
the abbey precincts ; and it appears to me that a turn at 
right angles brought visitors to the west front of the abbey 
at the point marked by the angle of the old wall still re- 
maining. The abbey, it appears, was nearly three years in 
building, and was erected at the expense of Queen Maud, 
although King Stephen is usually called the founder. This 
is asserted plainly by Nicholas Trivet, and is confirmed in a 
great measure by Dunelm, the chronicler of the abbey of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury, who tells us that during the 
building of the abbey at Faversham, the queen was fre- 
quently at this abbey, where she kept her court, in order that 
she might be near at hand to visit the works, both for the 
purpose of giving instructions, and to hasten their completion. 
The abbey, it seems, was finished in November, 1 147, for 
on the nth of that month the first abbot received his bene- 
diction from Archbishop Theobald in Canterbury Cathedral, 
in the presence of the queen, and the bishops of Worcester, 
Bath, Exeter, and Chichester. When Southouse wrote his 
"Monasticon Favershamiense " (in 1671), there were many 
of the abbey buildings standing. He mentions the refectory, 
which was entire ; it had carved on the north door Jijesus 
\su\ Cfirtst \sf6^t mercv on us ; east of this was a build- 
ing having rooms with oaken wainscot ceilings, and on 
the west was a stone building with two doors opening into 
the refectory, and one into the close on the north of it. He 
slso mentions the ruins of the bakehouse, brewhouse, and 
malthouse, together with the abbey stables. The position of 
the stables is pointed out by Southouse as being on the site 
of the farmhouse ; whilst the brewhouse, malthouse, and 
bakehouse, I have no doubt, were adjacent, from the fact of 
the meadow behind the farmhouse being indifferently named 
after those buildings. 

G. B. 

The Beginning ok Rowing.— ///>;v/<>j to the great 



University boat-race on Saturday last, Mr. Charles Cubitt 
writes as follows to the Echo : — ** At this interesting period 
of the rowing match between the Oxford and Cambridge 
University crews, I venture, by your leave, to offer a few brief 
remarks on the origin of rowing, which may be found accept* 
able to those who take an interest in that exhilarating 
pastime. Rowing was instituted by the Tyrian merchants, 
1440 B.C., at winch date Tyre was the only nation that 
possessed the men and materials necessary for the construc- 
tion and equipment of sea-going vessels, and who alone 
understood the science of navigation. They possessed two 
classes of vessels, the superior class having been furnished 
not only with sails, but with two banks or rows of oars, with 
a plankway running between them, upon which the captain 
paced to and fro. We find they are referred to in the first 
chapter of Jonah, at the date of 862 B.C., who ' rose up to 
flee unto Tarshish * (/>., Tyre), where he * found a ship and 
paid the fare thereof.' * But the Lord sent out a great wind 
into the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken . . . 
nevertheless the men rowea hard, to bring it to the land.' 
Ezekiel, at 588 B c, also speaks of the ships of Tarshish 
having been brought into great waters. In the act of row- 
ing these Tyrian merchants all kept time to the metre of a 
song or chant, which was conducted by the captain, who, 
while he paced the deck, not only employed a wand to beat 
time, but also to beat any inefficient or refractory performer. 
They were called the Singers of the Sea, or Sea-Singers. 
Is it possible that from this came the word mfrca{Tita)tor, or 
nur-chantj a term which is first applied in the twenty-third 
chapter of Genesis, where 400 shekels of silver were current 
money with the merchants ? " 



GALILEE, 

How did the term Galilee, porch of a church, originate ? 
Bentham says : — *' I do not meet with any satisfactory 
account ; only I observe there was a part in other cathedral 
churches distinguished bv that name, and I think at the 
west end, as at Durham. He suggests that it is likely a 
corruption of Gallery Court. 

The Rev. G. Millers observes that, " the principal entrance 
into this church (Ely) is at the west end, by a handsome 
vestibule called the Galilee. Below the arches, on the sides, 
are stone benches. Here the penitents used to sit while they 
waited their admission into the church. This may account 
for the name by which the vestibule was anciently called the 
Galilee." 

Du Cange is of opinion " that the term GalUee was applied 
to the porticus on the outside of the church," but does not 
say why. 

Another theory is, that '^ when the two Marys visited the 
sepulchre on the morning of the resurrection, they were told 
by the angels, * He is risen from the dead and behold he 
goeth before you into Galilee, there shall ye see him.* The 
dominical processions, but more particularly those on 
Easter Sunday, commemorate the meeting of our Lord, and 
the last station where they terminate, on entering the church, 
is the emblem of Galilee." 

I am sorry I cannot accept any of these theories and ex- 
planations as satisfactory. 

X. 



Sir Walter Tyrrell.— We all know that after the 
death of the Red King Sir Walter Tyrrell fled to France, 
fearing, I suppose, that his innocence would not be credited. 
A modem author states that he afterwards protested to the 
Abbot Suger that, neither intentionallv nor by accident^ as is 
I now generally believed and asserted, had he any hand in the 
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death of the king. On what ground does this author's asser- 
tion rest ? 

J, L. S. 

Seventeenth Century Token. — ^Enclosed I beg to 
hand you another sketch, for illustration, of a Seventeenth 
Century Token. It is only struck on one side, and ts con- 




sequently very unsatisfactory in that state ; but as I can find 
no mention of it in Boyne or any subsequent work on these 
tokens, I shall be glad if any of your numerous readers can 
give me some information respecting it, especially the 
locality of Cheesemonger Comer. 

Henry Christie. 

Heraldic. — Sir William Clopton, of Clopton, co. War- 
wick, and Radbrook, co. Gloucester, living in 1410, bore 
the ordinary Clopton Arms, viz., — Paly of seven, or and 
azure, a lion rampant. Can any readers of the Antiquary 
inform me what crest he bore, also what 7notto f I am, 
moreover, desirous of elucidating the descent of the Leigh- 
tons of Leighton and Watlesborough, co. Salop (now 
represented by Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart.), from Sir 
John, who appears as Lord of Leighton Manor in 1347* to 
John Leighton, Esq., of Stretton, circa 1470, mentioned in 
Burke's ** Peerage " ; and would feel grateful for any con- 
tributions to the requisite names and dates. 

Percy Neville L. 

Mary Queen of Scots. — This unfortunate lady was, 
I believe, hrst interred in the Cathedral of Peterborough ; 
but afterwards her body was removed to Westminster 
Abbey. Can any of your readers tell me anything con- 
cerning the authority for the above removal of the queen's 
remains ? 

T. H. 

An Old Law. — A statute, 29th Charles II., enacts that 
<* no person shall work on the Lord's Day, or use any boat 
or barge." I can find no trace of this old law having ever 
been repealed. Is it still in e.\istence } 

E. R. W. 

Cornish Crosses.— The great antiquity of the stone 
crosses which abound in Cornwall in all kinds of situations, 
few of which remain entire, and many of which have 
almost entirely disappeared during the last half century, are 
of such great interest that it would be well if some generous 
Comishman, with sufficient love and reverence for memorials 
of things long past, would chronicle a few facts concerning 
their present situations and conditions in your interesting 
and useful columns. 

William Phillips. 

Brass Eagles in Churche3. — The brazen eagles 
which are now found in a few cathedrals and collegiate 
churches were, I believe, common previous to the Reforma- 
tion. Can any of your readers ^ve me some account of 
their introduction as pieces of " church furniture " } 

Sidney Wayletie. 



Burials of DissKNiTiRS. — There appears in the Parish 
Register of Haddenham, in the Isle of Ely, the following 
entries, the first under the year 1 704, and the latter for the 

year 17 li : — ** Wlialler, son of an Anp»*., was buried 

und*'y," and "Mrs. Crawford was inierrcd /a/taticorum 
viore," Can some one more learned than myself in eccle- 
siastical history explain these entries ? 

G. W. 



. The Great Bourbon. — When I was a young man, and 
in France, there existed at Versailles a famous orange-tree 
called the Great Bourbon, which was then said to be more 
than 400 years old — I believe, upon reliable evidence. 
What became of that tree, for, as it is many years since I 
heard anything about it« I presume it is no longer there f 

Oldworthy. 

Ancient Monuments in the East of Scotlakd.— 
The numerous ancient monuments of a decidedly Christian 
character existing in the East of Scotland have so many 
features peculiar to themselves, that I should be glad to 
learn something more concerning them. Is there any woik 
on the subject in existence, and, if so, where can it be 
procured ? 

Clericus. 



"^t^lus^ 



CORNISH LITERATURE. 

(Vol. iii. 153.) 

In answer to the query under the above heading, I beg 
to forward you the following list of works bearing on the 
history of Cornwall : — 

Besides the " Survey of Cornwall," by Richard Carew, of 
Antonie, 1602, the editions by Hugh Carew, 1723, and Nor- 
den's " Description of Cornwall," 1728, with maps and plates, 
the partial history by William Hals, in folio, a.d. 1750, 
should be mentioned in connection with Comubrian histoiy. 
It describes 72 parishes, commencing with Advent, and 
ending with Helleston. It was printed at Truro, and 
suddenly discontinued. ** Antiquities of Cornwall," by Dr. 
William Borlase, 1754. Folio ditto, second edition, 1769, 
maps and engravings. *' Natural History ot ComwaU," by 
same author, 1858, folio, maps and views. **Hist(Mry of Corn- 
wall," by Re\'. R, Polwhele, 7 vols., 1816; numerous en- 
gravings and a view of Triu-o. A new edition with index is 
required. *' Magna Britannia," vol. iii., by Lysons, contains 
Cornwall, with plates. *< Britannia Depicta," part 4, has 24 
views in Cornwall, engraved by J. Farington, Esq., R.A. 
Whitaker*s *• Survey of the Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall," 
2 vols., 1804; plate, statue of Germanus. "St. Ncot's 
Church," described by the Rev. Benj. Foster, of Boconnoc ; 2 
plates. "Journeys into Cornwall," by George Lipscombe, 
1799, and the Rev. R. Warner, 1809 : a plate of a kistvaen 
in Breoch, still extant, fronts the title-page. *' Mineralogia 
Comubriensis," by W. Pryce, of Redruth; plates, 1778. 
**Laws and Customs of the Stannaries of Cornwall and Devon," 
by Thomas Pearce, gent., 1725. Klaproth*s <* Observations 
respecting Cornish Minerals," 1 786. Specimens of minerals 
described from the MenabilJy collection, 1801-2. Fraser*s 
"View of Cornwall," 1794. Morgan's "View of Cornish 
Agriculture," 1811. Heath's "Scilly Isles," 1750; with 
plates. DittobyDr. William Borlase; plates, 1756. Ditto 
by J. Troutbeck ; no date. The works above mentioned were 
published prior to the year 181 8, and are recorded by William 
Upcott in that year. The works of Norden, Carew, Mor- 
gan, Lipscombe, Borlase, Polwhele, Lysons, Warner, 
Heath, and Troutbeck are in the British Museum Librar)\ 

Chk. Cooke. 



Druidical Remains in Oxfordshire (vol. iii. 152). 
— The relics alluded to by your correspondent are 
known as Rollrich Stones. They are engraved in Higgins*s 
"Celtic Druids," andinBeesley*s "History of Banbury '^The 
latter work contains a view of them, and of the adjacent 
stones, called the Five Knights, also of the high-stone, N.Em 
called the King's Stone, taken from Camden's "Britannw." 
A.D. 1607. The turnpike road now separates this single 
stone from the circle, which is planned by Beesley. It is 
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eleven miles S.W. from Banbuiy, 107 feet in diameter N. 
to S., and 104 feet from £. to W., and contained originally 
abont 60 stones. Dr. Stukeley, who visited this relic, 
described the stones as « corroded like worm-eaten wood, by 
the haish jaw.s of time, much more than Stonehenge.'' The 
high stone, N.E., known as the King's Stone, is 83 yards 
distant from the outer edge of the circle, 8 feet 6 inches 
high, and 5 feet 3 inches broad. Nearly 400 yards S.£. of 
this circle are five large stones in a field, known as the Five 
Whispering Knights, standing together, and leaning 
towanls each other, with an opening from the west. The 
highest of the group is 10 feet 10 inches in height (see 
Stokeley's "Abuty,** vol. ii., p. 10]. These five stones, with 
an absent table-stone, seem to nave formed a cromlech. 
Dr. Stukeley derives RoUrich from Rholdrwyg, the 
wheel or circle of the Druids, or from Koilig, which in 
the old Hibernian language signifies the church of the 
Dmids. In Gibson's " Camden " it is alleged that in the 1 7th 
century the circle of stones was excavated, but no remains 
were discovered. There was formerly a high stone 141 yards 
westward from this circle. According to Mr. Beesley (1840) 
and to my experience, in 1867, persoiudly, there are, or were 
then, about 60 stones to form the circle, 28 rising more than 
12 inches above the soil, 10 exceeding 4 feet in height. The 
thickness of the stone is about 15 inches. The highest 
stone, near the road, N.W. of circle, is 7 feet 4 inches high, 
3 feet 2 inches broad. This was the Dobuni country of 
Ptolemy, and the Boduni of Dion Cassius. Opposite to the 
high stone in the circle, S. and S.E., are the remains of 
stones ** originally set together in that part just within the 
circle." The entrance appears to have been N.E., in the 
direction of the King's Stone. At Enstone 7 miles from 
Rollrich S.E., is the Hoarstone, 9 feet 5 inches high, 6 
feet 7 inches broad, 3 feet 5 inches thick. Several stones , 

!)]anned by Beesley, are near it, forming originally a crom- 
ech, probably. Three miles W. of the Hoarstone is a single 
stone, 7 feet 5 inches high, called the " Hawkstone." The 
Hoarstone refic seems to consist of five stones. 

C. C. 

TiRLlNO AT THE PiN (vol. lii. 45, 56, 71, 106).— As regards 
the "Crow," the forerunner of our modern door-knocker, both 
the name and the thing would seem to have been known in 
certain parts of the Continent in the days of bluff King Hal. 
In his colloquy entitled "Puerpera," we find Erasmus 
bringing in the point thus : the speakers are Eutrapelus 
and Fabulla — 

" £u. Salva sit optima, Fabulla. 

** Fa. Salve multum, Entrapele. Sed quid tandem novae 
rei accidit^ quod nunc salutator insolens adveneris, quern 
hoc triennio toto nemo nostriUm vidit ?~ 

*' £u. Dicam : forte praeteriens has sedes, vidi cortiicein 
ohfinctam candido linteo : demirabar quid esset caussse. 

** Fa. Adeone hospes es in hac regione, ut ignores, hoc 
esse symbolum puerperii in aedibus ? 

*< £u. £ho, an non prodigium est videre comicem albam ?" 
&C., &c. 

To the word comicem there is attached the following 
footnote : — 

^^^Comicitm.'] Circulura ferreum aut aliquid hujus loco 
additum ostiis, quo pnlsetur. Gned Kopiav9fv vocant, vel ob 
figuram vel ob garrtuitatem." 

Why the instrument should have been called so in Greece 
I will not venture to say, but there can scarcely be a doubt 
that in this country it was its croaking sound, and not its 
shape* which gave the name. 

W. N. G. 



Tabula Eliensis (vol. iii. 141). — ^Mr. Bentley will 
find a copy of the engraving he desires to see in Bentham's 
" History and Antiqmties of Ely Cathedral," p. 106. If my 
memory serves me right, similar copies may be seen in 
Foxe's "Book of Martyrs," and in the Rev. G. Miller's 

Description of the Ely Cathedral." Mr. Bentham relates 



« 



^hat, " It is to the time of Godfrey's administration, I appre- 
hend, that what is recorded of certain knights and gentle- 
men quartered on the monastery, and whose arras were after- 
wards set lip in the refectory of the great hall there, is to be 
referred. They appear to have been most of them gentle- 
men of the best families in the kingdom, and officers in the 
king's army, sent down by the king to be maintained, during 
the vacancy, at the charge of the Abbey, till he could other- 
wise provide for them or that he had occasion for their 
immediate service ; and they had their refections constantly 
in the common hall with the monks, with whom they lived 
in such harmony that when they were called away to go into 
Normandy, on the insurrection of Robert, the king's son, in 
the year 1077 or 1078, the monks were so well pleased with 
their company that they could not part with them without 
regret, and when they departed, conducted them as far as 
HcLdenham with solemn processions and singing, and there 
respectfully took their leave of them." 

Shagrit. 

B&EDE Place, Sussex (vol. iii. 140). — Brede Place was 
formerly called Forde Place, either from there being a ford 
over the streamlet at the foot of the slope on which the 
house stands, or from the early possessors, the Atte Fordes. 
It is thought to date as far back as the end of the fourteenth 
century, and to be about the age of Bodiam Castle, in this 
neighbourhood. It is chiefly constructed of local sandstone. 
In the time of Henry IV., the propeity passed to the Oxen- 
bridges, who were gmlty of adding brick to stone, but 
otherwise embellished the place, employing French artisans 
to work on the church 'at Brede (the chantry of which 
belongs to Brede Place) and on the private chapel of the 
house. Their work is executed in the style, so well known 
to travellers in Normandv, called flamboyant. The Oxen- 
bridge famUy parted with tne property between 1 67 1 and 1 708, 
when the house came into the possession of the Frewens 
of Brickwall, Northiam. It remained in a very dilapidated 
condition till quite recently, having been tenanted by a farm 
steward, and the greater part leA in ruin. It is now undergoing 
thorough restoration, and much of its original design will be 
preserved. It has a history connected with smuggling. It 
IS related that it served this purpose for many years as " a 
haunted house," and the little bridge leading thereto has 
been known as " Groaning Bridge." 

M.R. 

The Parish of Brandsburton (vol. iii. 104).— A 
decree for the inclosure of the parish of Brandsburton (10 
Charles II.) is printed in Poulson's *' History of Holder- 
ness." Another extensive inclosure took place in 1845 of 
the Waste called the Moor, and of the lowlands or Cans, 
which by the operation of the public drainage works in 
Holdemess had oecome fit for cultivation. The result of 
the inclosure has been to convert many hundred acres of 
waste into productive land, fit for the growth of com and 
green crops. The rental of the Brandsburton estate has 
greatly increased in amount in the course of the last two 
centuries from unavoidable causes, such as the public drain- 
age works, the successive inclosures on a large scale, and 
the universal augmentation in the value of land ; not from 
any particular skill or care in the management of the estate, 
as the fences of the highways that run through it are still 
composed of elder bushes, dating probably firom the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

X. 

The Quintain (vol. iii. 152). — ^An engraving of this old 
relic is contained in Fenton's ** Tour in Pembrokeshire." 
According to Sir H. Spellman, " a piece of board was fixed at 
one end of a turning beam, and a bag of sand at the other 
by which means, striking at the board, it whirls round the 
bag and endangers the striker." The delineation by Fenton 
is taken from Strype's «' London," vol. i. 249. According 
to one author (Minshew) it was a game used cveiy fifth year 
on the plain of Olympia, and supposed to have been of 
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Roman origin, practised in Britain. Dr. Watts describes. 
quintena as a ludicrous and sportive way of tilting or run- 
ning on horseback at some mark hung on high, movable 
and turning round, which, while the riders strike at with 
lances, unless they ride quickly off, the versatile beam 
strikes upon their shoulders. At the village of Blackthorn, in 
Oxfordshire, through which a Roman road went, three 
miles from Bicester — ^Akeman Street — the game of quintal 
or quintain was practised in later times at weddings. It is 
mentioned by Matthew Paris, A.D. 1253. The engraving 
shows a bag suspended by a cord from the end of a beam, 
which is triangular in shape, and fixed to a piece of wood 
shaped like a trumpet, broad-based and circular, round 
which it revolves. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Chester Cathedral (vol. iii. 140). — The sculptures 
referred to represented chiefly the saints and personages in 
some way connected with the history of St. Werburgh, to 
whom the Cathedral is dedicated. Before the mutHation 
and the restoration (?) of the figures in 1748, the statues 
that could then be identified were twelve kings, many of 
which are of the Mercian kingdom, viz., Ceolred, Crieda, 
Penda, Wolpher, Offa, Egfert, Beoma, Colwulp, Wiglaf, 
Bertwulp, Burghred, and Ethelbert. Six saints, viz., St. 
Kenelm, Milburga, . Etheldreda, Ethelburga, Elfrida, and 
Mildred. The name inscribed on scrolls in Latin, but in 
old English characters, was appended to each. An interest- 
ing and learned account of these individuals, and how the 
statues were placed before the renovation of 1748, was 
written by a Dr. Cooper, of Chester, in 1749. 

C. GOLDING. 

Gloucestershire Relics (vol. iii. 103), — In reply to 
R. E. Way's inquiry, I have the pleasure to state, that the 
Roman pavement to which it refers remains in the old 
Woodchester churchyard intact. It has not been opened 
for some years, but it is likely it may be opened before long, 
with a view to raising some money for parish objects. I 
understand from the old residents that the relics found 
therein were transferred (most of them) to the British 
Museum; but I am unable to vouch for this information 
from my own personal knowledge, as I have been here only 
14^ years. 

G. H. Evans. 

BiBLIOTHECA ClVlTATIS LONDONIARUM (vol. iii. 1 27.) 

— In reply to F. J. L., he will find " Londoniarum " used 
in the records of the city as early as the 14th century. In 
the Liber Albus, compiled by John Carpenter, Town Clerk, 
in I4I9> and recording documents of a much older date, the 
first entry runs thus: — ^^ De tribtis principalibus officiis 
Londoniarum videlicet — Majoratu, AldertnannatUf et Vice 
comitcUuJ'* This form is used throughout the book. The 
legend upon the old city seal, around the figure of St. Paul, 
is '^ SigiUus Baronum Londoniarum." 

W. H. Overall. 

Old Books (vol. iii. 127).— The poem called "The 
Dialogue between a Lover and a Fay " was written by one 
Thomas Feylde, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 4to. 
Feylde was an obscure rhymer, and contemporary of Stephen 
Hawes, a writer who flourished towards the close of the 
fifteenth centmy. About this period William Walter, a 
retainer to Sir Henry Mamey, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, wrote the history of " Titus and Gesippus," a 
translation of a Latin romance relating to the siege of Jeru- 
salem. It has been said that other versions of this once 
popular romance were at one time in existence. Some of 
our old worthies refer to the well-known story in their 
poems. 

J. Perry. 

Bishop Blaze and Bishop Bluster (vol. iii. 140). 
— In the Cambridge Portfolio^ vol. i. p. 78, it is stated that 
the lines given in your last number '* commemorate two 



important political events : the removal of the sign of St. 
Blaze, which used to hang where now is Grreen Street (so 
called from Dr. O. Greene, of Caius College, whose pro- 
perty in 1620 was the ground on which it stands), and of 
the portrait of Bishop Watson, to ma^e room for that of 
Bishop Mansell in the Lodge of Trinity College." 

M. S. 

The Mottoes of the Black Prince (vol. iii. 105).— 
The subject of the motto (or part of the motto) of Edward 
the Black Prince, '• Houmout " (not ** Houmont "), was 
very fully discussed by Mr. Planch6, now Somerset Herald, 
in a letter addressed to Sir Henry Ellis in 1846. Hie 
inquiries of your correspondent S. A. cannot be more satis- 
factorily answered than by referring lum to that letter, 
which is printed in extenso in the ** Archaeologia," vol. 32, 
p. 69 ; but if he has not ready access to that work, I shall 
be happy to show it to him if he will call here. 

Stephen Tucker, 

Heralds^ College, Rouge Croix, 

Mistletoe on Oak Trees (vol. iii. 151).— Jesse, in his 
pleasant little book, " Scenes and Occupations of Country 
Life" (p. 199), says that in 1852 there was sent to him a 
part of a branch of an oak-tree with the mistletoe growing 
on it, from the neighbourhood of Godalming, in Surrey. It 
is possible, in my ignorance of the district, that I am here 
reiterating the fourth instance noted by *• G. B." Before 
leaving the topic, Jesse takes opportunity to give it as " fact 
worth mentioning, that the mistletoe has never been known 
to grow in Ireland." Is this a point settled entirely beyond 
dispute ? 

Kentigern. 

Tragedy of Pammachius (vol. iii. 140).— Warton, in 
his ** History of English Poetry," says this play, in its Latin 
form, was acted at Christ's College, Cambridge, a.d. 1544, 
and that it was brought before the notice of thePrivy Council 
as a libel on the Reformation. John Bale, a "tolerable 
Latin classic and eminent biographer," noted for his scrip- 
tural comedies, translated it into English. Bale was ad- 
vanced to the Bishopric of Ossory by King Edward VI. 

J. Perry. 

In answer to Mr. Rofifey's enquiry respecting this Tragedy, 
I learn that it was translated above 100 years ago, but 
nothing is now known of it or of the Translation. I get 
this from good authority. 

John Barnard. 

HuRLERS (vol. iii. 141, 154).— The "hurlers" are still 
standing on the borders of this parish where it joins Linkin. 
horn. The legend is, '* that they were lads and lasses who 
prolonged their dance until Sunday morning, and were 
punished for then: sin by being turned into stone." 

John Rd. P. Berkeley. 

ZoPHiEL (vol. iii. 141).— The authoress of this little 
volume was an American lady, named Maria Brooks, of 
whom there is an account in Alibone's "Dictionary of 
English Literature," p. 253, together with references to other 
sources of information. Your correspondent will also find 
some account of her in Southey*s "Life and Correspond- 
ence," vol. vi., p. 233. 

H. K. 



A Lady of Quality.— Amongst the many clients who 
were dra\vn to Murray by that speech, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, was neither the least powerful nor the least 
distinguished. Her Grace began by sending the rising advo- 
cate a general retainer, with a fee of a thousand guineas, of 
which sum he accepted only the two-hundreth part, 
explaining to the astonished duchess that the "profcs« 
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aonal fee, with a general retainer, could not be less nor 
more than five guineas." If Murray had accepted the 
whole sum he woiSd not have been overpaid for his trouble, 
for her grace persecuted him with calls at most unseasonable 
hours. On one occasion, returning to his chamber after 
« drinking champagne with the wits," he found the duchess's 
carriage and attendants on King's Bench Walk. A nume- 
rous crowd of footmen and link-bearers surrounded the 
coach, and when the barrister entered his chambers he 
encountered the mistress of that army of lackeys. " Young 
man," exclaimed the grand lady, eyeing the future Lord 
Mansfield with a look of displeasure, *' if you mean to rise 
in the world, you must not sup out." On a subsequent 
night Sarah of Marlborou|;h called without apnointment at 
the chambers, and waited till past midnight in tne hope that 
she would see the lawyer ere she went to bed. But Murray, 
being at an unusually late supper-party, did not return till 
her grace had departed in an overpowering rage. <' I could 
not make out, sir, who she was," said Murray's clerk, 
describing her grace's appearance and manner, <*for she 
would not tell me her name ; hut she swore so dreadfully 
that I am sure she must be a lady of quality "-^From 
Cassell's " Old and New London." 

The Ruins op Troy.— It is reported that Dr. Henry 
Schliemann, the distinguished archaeologist, who for a long 
time past has been engaged in exploring the Troad, and an 
account of whose discoveries has been published in the 
New York Herald, has been unable to prosecute his re- 
searches, and that he has offered to hand over the firman 
which he obtained from the Sultan of Turkey permitting 
him to work upon the ruins, and, in addition, wiU present 
all the tools he has transported to the scene of labour, as 
well as the houses and other buildings which he has erected 
on the spot, to any one who is prepared to continue the 
explorations which he himself has begun. 

Am Oli> Chbstnut-tree. — ^A wonderful horse-chestnut 
has latdy been blown down in the park of the Chateau de 
Bercy. It was planted in 1600, and was therefore 272 years 
old. Its trunk measiired 6 feet in diameter, and was com- 
paratively sound, and the roots have a good hold of the 
ground. The growth was healthy, andj but for the storm, 
it might have stood many more years. — Agricultural Eco- 
nomist, 

Centenarians. — Mrs. Ann Slocombe died on Sunday 
morning, March 23, at Sermon's Almshouses, Isleworth, in 
her loist year. At the time of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales and Caroline of Brunswick, she was in the service 
of Lady Salisbury at St. James's Palace. Mrs. Martha 
Dix, who had completed her 103rd year on the 6th of 
January last, was buried yesterday week in the church- 
vard of St. James, Dunwich, Suffolk. She is said to 
nave retained good health almost to the last, and as her 
memory was unimpaired, she was enabled to speak of excit- 
ing events which had occurred along the coast some sixty 
to eighty years ago. Her funeral was attended bv a nume- 
rous progeny of descendants, among whom was ner eldest 
daughter, who has reached the age of eighty-two. 

Richard III.'s Bedstead. — ^In the corporation records 
of Leicester, there is still preserved a story curiously illustra- 
tive of the darkness and precaution of Richard's character. 
Among his camp baggage it was his custom to carry a 
cnmbersome wooden bedstead, which he averred was the 
only couch he could sleep in ; but in which he contrived to 
have a secret receptacle for treasure, so that it was concealed 
under a weight of^ timber. After Bosworth Field the troops 
of Henry pilhiged Leicester ; but the royal bed was neglected 
by every plunderer as useless lumber. The owner of the 
house afterwards discovering the hoard, became suddenly 
rich, without any visible cause. He bought land, and at 
length became Mayor of Leicester. Many years afterwards 
his widow, who had been left in great affluence, was assas- 



sinated by her servant, who had been privy to the affair ; and 
at the tnal of this culprit and her accomplices the whole 
transaction came to light. Concerning this bed, a public 
print of 1830 states that, " about half a century since, the 
relic was purchased by a furniture-broker in Leicester, who 
slept in it for many years, and showed it to the curious ; it 
continues in as good condition, apparently, as when used by 
King Richard, being formed of oak, and having a high 
polish. The daughter of the broker having married one 
Babington, of Rothley, near Leicester, the bedstead was 
removed to Babington's house, where it is stiU preserved, 
'■'From Cassell's '< British Battles on Land and Sea." 



Royal Geographical Society.— On the 24th ult., 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, the President, read a paper, entitled 
" Notes on Khiva," to a brilliant and crowded assembly in 
the theatre of the London University, the chair being taken 
by the Prince of Wales. The president dealt chiefly with the 
technical, geographical, and historical aspects of his subject. 
AH the authorities who have written respecting the Oxus or 
Jaxartes were passed in'review. Sir Henry pointed out that 
up to the present time there was no Russian verification of 
the southern arm of the Oxus, although the northern arm 
had been repeatedly verified. He called particular attention 
to one authority who showed that it was only by bringing 
the Oxus into the Caspian Sea that Khiva could ever 
become of value to the Russians. The attention of Russia 
seems to have been called to Khiva at the commence- 
ment of the last century, and it was now understood that 
Russia complained of her commerce being impeded, her 
merchants being plundered, and rebellion being fostered in 
Khiva. A third party was hardly competent to appreciate 
the gravity of these charges ; but it should be borne in mind 
that the so-called outrages of the Khivans were retaliations 
for the invasion of their country. He corrected a mis- 
statement recently made officially to the effect that the 
Russians had actually occupied Merv, a very important place, 
claimed alike by Persia, Herat, Bokhara, and Khiva, but 
which was at present held and inhabited by independent 
Turkomans. The first of the recent Russian reconnaissances 
took place in 1870, when the Oxus was explored ; while in 
the spring of the following ^ear another was made to the 
confines of the cultivated Rhivan territory. Considering the 
peculiar position of Khiva, the impoverished state of the 
country, and the difficulty of sustaining positions against the 
Turkomans, and constructing forts and wells to keep a good 
connection with the Caspian, he. could not expect that Russia 
could occupy Khiva at less cost than that involved by her 
occupation of Turkestan. Our position was quiescent, while 
hers was progressive ; we must go on our way conscious 
that, if real dangers approached us from any quarter, we are 
strong enough to resist them. A few geographically critical 
remarks were offered by Mr. Michell, Mr. £astwick, M.P., 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, General Strachey, and Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, and the latter gentleman then proposed a vote of 
thanks to Sir Henry Rawlinson for his paper, which was 
seconded by the Prince of Wales. 

Oxford Architectural and Historical Society, 
—The last "walk" of the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society for the present term took place on Saturday, 
the 15th ult., when a large party of the members and their 
friends proceeded to Abingdon, where they were met by 
the Rev. E. Summers (master of the Abingdon Grammar 
School), the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck (rural dean), and the 
Rev. F. J. Causton (senior curate), as a representative of 
the Ven. Archdeacon Pott, who was prevented from receiv- 
ing the society by indisposition. The places visited were 
St. Nicholas Church, the Council Chamber, the Abbey, 
the island of Andresei, St. Helen's Church, and Christ's 
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Hospital. Mr. James Parker acted as dcerone^ and an 
abstract of the account wbicli lie gave of «ach place visited, 
together with other particulats, -will be found on p. 160. 



®\nisa«^. 



**Aleph," of Islington. — By the demise of Mr. W. 
Harvey, on March 18, at his residence in Lonsdale-square» 
Islington loses one of the best of her "worthies," and 
London one of the most observant and genial of her recent 
chroniclers and antiquarians. His contnbutions to the City 
Press during the last thirteen years, and more recently to 
the Islington Gazette^ have interested vast numbers of 
readers ; and his lectures, chiefly based on his personal 
recollections of London during half a century, and of dianges 
in his dearly-loved parish, wmch have transformed it in the 
same time from almost a country village to an integral part 
of the great city, %vill long be remembered by the older 
residents who were members of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution. Of that institution he was, during the forty 
years of its existence, from 1832 to the close of 1872, a 
\varm supporter and ever-active member. By the leading 
part he took in the administration of local affairs, as chair- 
man of the old Trustee Board, and afterwards of the 
Guardian Board, as a member of the Vestry, and of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, he rendered efficient services 
to his parish, and his loss will long be felt ; but it is chiefly 
in connection with his lectures in the above institution, with 
the demise of which his own was so nearly contemporaneous, 
that I remember him ; and they, delivered often from brief 
notes, evinced a powerful memory, keen observation of men 
and manners, ;is well as extensive reading, and classical 
lore. The substance of some of these lectures may be found 
in London Scenes and London People^ by " Aleph " (1863) ; 
and The Old City, and its Highways and Byways (1865) ; 
and one may say of both lectures and books that "the 
genial tone of the communications, and the curious and 
ofttimes unique items of information conveyed, speedily ac- 
quired for them a wide popularity, and ' Aleph became a 
favourite with the citizens ' of Islington especially, as the 
genius loci of their lecture-room and firesides. Sir. Har- 
vey's taste for antiquarian researches, and reminiscences of 
bygone customs, relics, memorabilia, and altered localities, 
was doubtless stimulated by the almost marvellous trans- 
formation of his own parish. When he came to it, Islington 
was still niral, more tnan two-thirds of the parish was open 
fields, a goodly number of agricultural labourers still resided 
in it, and east, south-east, north, and west were hundreds 
of acres unbuilt upon, which are now mostly covered with 
houses. The population has increased to about ten times 
its number, is about 200,000 greater than it then was. Even 
some thirty-five years ago, one could walk from the Roman 
camp, or " Mount '* as it was called, through open fields, 
by Copenhagen Houses and so, south of Kentish-to^^n 
to Primrose Hill and Regent's Park, scarcely passing a house 
on the way. And in the east and north-east, one could 
stroll for miles from Highbury with fields on all sides ; and 
could fish in the New River, in truly rural seclusion, where 
now Highbury New Park, so-called since houses have taken 
the place of trees, and Canonbuiy are already part of London 
proper. But I might fill a number of the Antiquary with a 
description of the changes — for better sometimes, for worse 
more often — which have taken place in North London, in 
my own time, much more in "Aleph's"; whose reminiscences 
of old places and changed localities were, in the Lecture- 
room, so agreeable and suggestive ; and whose writings will 
long, I doubt not, l)e highly valued by lovers of " the old 
city,'* and by students of " London Scenes and London 
people." ^ ^ , 

F. J. L. 

M. Amedee THiERRY.-^The death of this celebrated 



French historian is just announced from Paris, at the age of 
seventy-five. In 1825 he published a " R&um^de THistoire 
de Guyenne," and in 1828 the " Histoire'des Gaulois," his 
prindiMd work. It was the means of introducing him to the 
Chair of ^History at the College of Besangon. He was a 
member of the Institute, ex-Prefect, ex-Senator, &&, and 
had received Uie honorary title of Doctor of Civil Law from 
the Oxford University. Besides the work already named, 
M. Thierry was the author of '' L'Histoire de la Gaule sous 
TAdmiuistration Romaine*" a companion work to his " His- 
tory of the Gauls ; " the " Histoire d'AttiU et de ses Sac- 
cesseun,'' " Tableau de TEmpire Romain," " Redts et 
Nouveaux R^cits de I'Histoire Romaine," ** Saint J^me," 
&c. He was elected a member of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Science in 1841. 



A. 5^.— The curfew was the general name for a law made hy 
William the Conqueror, and enforced by severe penalties, that atne 
ringing of a bell at eight o'clock in the evening, all persons should 
put out their lights, cover or rake out their fires, and go to bed. 

T, L.—Dr. Tucker, the author of " The Lieht of Nature Pursued," 
was bom in 1705. He became a distinguished metaphysician, and 
died in 1799^ 

P. James {LyHu).-^V>t* Bumey's valuable collection of boob and 
papers was purchased by Grovemment, and is now, we believe, pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

S, A. /^.'^'Dr, Adam Clark was a native of Moybeg, Londondeny, 
and was bom about the year 1760. His " Life " was written by 
Dr. Etheridge, and published by Mason in 185a 

T. K. {Highbury).—** Etty's Life and Letters," by Gilchrist, jn» 
published by Bogue, in 1855. 

H. Lifmax.— You. will find full information on the subject 700 
allude to in Gatty's " Origin, History, and Uses of the Bell.^' 

Eguinus.— The Master of the Horse is reckoned the third great 
officer of the Court. He has the management and direction of all 
matters relating to the Royal stables, ana of the revenue appropriated 
to this branch of the Royal Household 

r. GrijfitAs.—Lord Whitelock, constable of Windsor Castle, was 
Lord High Treasurer of England during the Protectorate of Richard 
Cromwell, in 1658. 

L. ^.—Sir Morton Eden (afterwards Lord Henley) was Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Spain in X794. 

A. Z, — Bavaria is part of the ancient Noricum and Rhaetia Vin- 
delicia, and was also called Botaria, from the Boii, a people of 
ancient Gaul, who settled in Bohemia nearly six hundred years before 
the Christian era. 

y. //. D.—You will find notices of the British subjects on whom 
foreign titles have been conferred in Burke's Peerage. 

H. S, (C/b>A0m).— Enquire at the Record Office, Fetter -lane^ 

T. Z.— James Kendrick was the author of " Profiles of Warriagton 
Worthies."*' 

//. /?.— It s customaxrfbr the members of the Royal Family to be 
" introduced " into the Privy Council, not swom. 

H, S. (^<iM).— The information is contained in AdoIphns*s " Sute 
of the British Empire." 

;)r.— The President of the Board of Trade is now always a Cabinet 
Minister. 

A, M— Yes, to both questions. 



NOTICES. 

Corrttpondents who rgpfy to queries t90uld oblige by ref erring to 
the volume and page where tueh queries are to be found. To omi 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our eorrespoHdeuts are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the refereuct 
to the query itself, but that such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol, Hi., to which a previous reply had been given at page ao, end 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 48, 20^ 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archseology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender ; not necessarily for publication, but as a gaanmtee of 

goodCaith. 

Commnnications for the Editor should be addreiied to the Pub* 
lishing Office, xx, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

HINCHINGBROOK, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

** The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amid their tall ancestral trees, 
All o'er the pleasant land." 

The interesting mansion of Hinchingbrook —anciently called 
Hinchingbroke — the seat of the Right Honourable John 
William Montagu, seventh Earl of Sandwich, is beautifully 
situated on rising ground, in the parish of St. Mary, Hunt- 
ingdon, about three-quarters of a mile from that town, and 
commands some delightful views over a broad expanse of 
coaatij, particularly of the rich and fertile vale watered by 
the River Ouse, and includes in its prospect the very fine 
tower of St. Neot's Church, some nine miles distant. The 
house stands upon the site of a Benedictine priory, which 
was dedicated to St. James, said to have been founded and 
endowed by William the Conqueror. It is an irregular pile 
of building, constructed partly of brick and partly of stone, 
and exhibits in its architecture the style of ornamentation 
prevalent in the earliest as weU as the latest period of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, embracing all the variableness of design 
peculiar to that era. The greater part of the mansion was 
erected by the CromweUs in the time of Elizabeth, and, 
although the edifice has undergone sundry changes since 
that period, more especially in consequence of a nre which 
consumed a great portion of the building in 1828, it still 
retains much of its original character. The lodge, or entrance 
gateway, on the north side of the park, is extremely pic- 
tmesque. It comprises a large Gothic arch, ornamented 
with crockets and nnials, the spandrels being filled in with 
open trefoils, &c., on either side of which, standing upon 
projecting pillars, are savages, carved as large as life, and 
clothed in garments of skms, each of whom holds a tree 
uprooted ; over the archway runs an elaborate cornice, and 
anove this rise the battlements. From this gateway to the 
court-yard of the house there is a winding avenue of trees. 
On the north side of the house, in which is the principal 
entrance, are two magnificent bay windows, profusely 
embellished with the armorial bearings of the Cromwell 
family, of Queen Elizabeth, **and a variety of heraldic 
cognizances denoting the honours of the Tudor line, viz.. 



the falcon, the portcullis, a ton with a branch, and roses 
of different forms, which are upon the upper cornice of 
each window.** The window of the hall has the lower 
division more lofty than that of the dining-room adjoining, 
and upon the panelled space between the upper and 
lower divisions is a large rose, surrounded by smaller ones, 
between two shields, one of which, charged with an armo- 
rial bearing, is crowned ; whilst on either Side of the window 
are two shields carved with the arms of Cromwell, with 
different impalements The other bay window oif this side 
of the house gives light to the dining-room, and to a lofly 
apartment over it caUed the " great room." It is con- 
structed upon the same ornamental principle as the window 
above described, and has immediately over it, in an orna- 
mental compartment in the gable, a large radiated rose. 
On each side of this window are graduated buttresses, 
rising to the roof, and terminating in elaborately carved 
chimneys. Upon the west side of the entrance-court there 
is a poriion of the old priory still remaining, and now 
serving for domestic purposes. These offices include what 
was the common room of the nuns, and about eight or nine 
of the nuns' cells ; these latter apartments appear to have 
been small, cheerless rooms of stone, ranged on each side 
of a narrow galleiy, and lighted by one small window. 

On the occasion of the fire above alluded to, the exte- 
rior of the structure appears to have been considerably 
impaired, and in parts does not seem to have been restored 
quite to its original character. The east front of the 
mansion, which opens upon the pleasure ground, is of a 
very different style to that above alluded to. At the time 
the property was held by Sir Oliver Cromwell, in 1603, a 
large bay window was constructed at the east end of the 
*' great room," on the outside of which he had carved on the 
stone-work the above date, and over it the roval arms of 
the Tudors, with their supporters, a lion and a dragon. 
Below was another shield of arms, displaying eleven quarter- 
ings of the Williams and Cromwell families, and their 
motto, Sudore non Sopore ; various other shields of arms 
were sculptured on the seven ribs that formed the divi- 
sions of the window, and on the cornice were the initials 
O.C., and E.C.A., for Oliver Cromwell and his two wives, 
the ladies Elizabeth and Anne. In the window itself were 
two large ovals of stained glass, containing two shields of 
the Cromwell arms. 

The interior of the mansion of Hinchingbrook has been 
considerably modernised to suit the taste and requirements 
of the age m which we live. Most of the rooms are small, 
but they are nevertheless furnished in a most magnificent 
manner, and in a style strictly in keeping with the pteriod in 
which the house achieved its popularity, as the occasional 
residence of him who was ultimately to become the ruler of 
the destinies of England. In its original state the '* great 
room " Lad a splendid roof of timber, which was pamted 
and gilt in square compartments ; the walls were painted in 
fresco, but were subsequently covered with rich tapestry 
hangings, worked with subjects taken from the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael. In this room Queen Elizabeth, and her 
two immediate successors, James I. and Charles I., were 
sumptuously entertained. Another apartment, called the 
** ship-room," contained several good' pictures of naval 
engagements, chiefly of the years 1 745 and 1 746, and also a 
fine portrait of Edward, first Earl of Sandwich. The hall 
contained a variety of portraits, among which were the 
Emperor Charles VT; John Wilmot, the profligate Earl of 
Rochester ; Edward, first Earl of Sandwich, when a boy ; 
Viscount Hinchingbrook, painted in 171Q; Archbishop 
Laud ; Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. ; Lord Shuldham, Sec, 
The dining-room, though small, contained numerous por- 
traits of great interest by Reynolds^ Lely, and Kneller« 
among which were the first, second, and third Earls of 
Sandwich, George III. and Queen Charlotte, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Charles II., the I)uke of Cumberland, George 
II., Queen Henrietta Maria, and also a large picture of the 
Battle of Solebay. In the "green room," among other 
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portiaits, were those of the fourth Earl of Sandwich, Charles 
Lord Wilmot, and John and Ralph, Dukes of Montagu. 
The remaining rooms of the house also contained many 
other paintings and objects of interest, many of which are 
still remaining. 

Hinchingbrook is one of the "historical" mansions of 
England^ for '^ although not actually bom within its walls, 
here the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, passed many of his 
boyish days. Here occurred not a few of the incidents 
which formed his character, and here, probably, originated 
that peculiar temperament which afterwards gave birth to 
mighty issues." The nunnery, upon the site of which 
the house stands, appears io have been founded by the 
Conqueror, upon the destruction of the nunnery at Eltesly, 
in Cambridgeshn-e, where Pandonia, the Scottish virgin, 
was buried. After the dissolution of religious houses, 
Henry VHI. grazited the site of this prioiy, with all its 
appurtenances, to Richard Williams-Cromwell, Esq., 
whose father, Morgan Williams, Esq., having married the 
sister of the famous Earl of Essex, had assmned the name 
of Cromwell. Through the influence of his uncle, the 
Earl of Essex, this gentkman rose rapidly into favour with 
the king, and held, oesides other offices, the appointment of 
one of the visitors of religious houses. On the dissolution, 
he very quickly obtained a lion's share in the rich harvest of 
abbey lands, which seem to have been divided among the 
chief promoters of the Reformation^ and became, in conse- 
quence, one of the wealthiest landed proprietors in England, 
and afterwards received the honour of knighthood. 

Sir Richard Cromwell is said to have displayed great skill 
and bravery at a tournament at Westminster, in the pre- 
sence of the king, who was so well pleased at his prowess, 
that, according to a tradition handed down by ola Fuller, 
he exclaimed, " * Formerly thou wast my Dick, but here- 
after shall be my Diamond,' and thereupon let fall his 
diamond ring unto him ; in avowance whereof, these 
Cromwells have ever since given for their crest a lion 
holding a diamond ring in his fore paw." On the 
death of Sir Richard Cromwell in 1546, his elder son Henry, 
who was afterwards knighted, succeeded to the estates, and 
by him the mansion adjoining the nunnery at Hinchingbrook 
was erected, part of the materials of which he used in the 
construction of the new building. Sir Henry received the 
name of *' the golden knight,'' in consequence of his liberality 
to the poor of Ramsey, the manor bouse of which place 
was also one of his seats. In 1564 he had the honour of 
receiving Queen Elizabeth as a guest in his mansion at 
Hinchingbrook. He left at his decease a numerous family. 
His eldest son, Sir Oliver, who inherited Hinchingbrook, 
continued to live in the same splendid style as his father 
had done, and on more than one occasion had the honour of 
entertaining King James I., and it is said probably Charles I. 
The most memorable visit of royalty to Hinchingbrook was 
that paid to Sir Oliver Cromwell by James I., soon after his 
accession. Upon this occasion, in order to give greater iclat 
to the proceedings. Sir Oliver is stated by Mr. Noble to have 
** hastily made such improvements in h^ house as he judged 
most proper; and at this time he built that very elegant 
bow- window to the dining-room, in which are two shields of 
arms of his family, impaling, the one his first, the other his 
second lady's, painted upon the glass, with many quarterings ; 
and round the outside are a prodigious number of shields."* 

The following account of the first visit of King Tames 
to Sir Oliver Cromwell at Hinchingbrook is given by Mr. 
Noble, chiefly on the authority of old Stow : — ** His majesty 
did not disappoint our knight's wishes, but accepting his in- 
vitation, came to Hinchingbrook on the twenty-seventh of 
April, 1603, the Earl of Southampton carrying before him 
the sword which had been delivered to the king by the mayor 

* As appears from the date above mentioned (1602), which was 
carved over the window^ this addition to the buildingwas made prior to 
the death of Queen Elizabeth, and not, as Mr. Noble has intimated, 
upon the occasion of the visit of King James. 



of Huntingdon, and given by his majesty to the eari. Sir 
Oliver received his sovereign at the gate of the great coait, 
and conducted him up a walk that then immediately led to 
the principal entrance to the house. His majesty here met 
with a more magnificent reception than he had d<Hie since 
leaving his paternal kingdom, both for the plenty and 
variety of the meats and wines. It is inconceivable with 
what pleasure the English received the king ; all strove to 
please, and to see their new sovereign, who was to unite 
two jarring and valiant kingdoms, and to be the commoD 
monarch of both. Sir Oliver gratified them to the full ; his 
doors were thrown wide open to receive all that chose to paj 
their respects to the new king, or even to see him ; and oca 
individual was welcomed with the choicest viands, and most 
costly wines; even the populace had free access to the 
cellars during the whole of his majesty's stay. Whilst the 
king was at Hinchingbrook he received the heads of the 
University of Cambridge in their robes, to congratulate him 
npon his accession to the English throne, which they did in 
a long Latin oration. His majesty continued with Sir Oliver 
until he had breakfasted on the twenty-ninth ; and on his 
leaving Hinchingbrook, expressed his sense of the obliga- 
tions he had received from nim, and from his lady. To the 
former he said, at parting, as they passed through the court, 
in his broad Scotch manner, *■ ^oivj^ mon, thou hast treated 
me better than any one since I left Edinbro* ;' — and it ii 
more than probalHe, than ever he had been enteitained 
before, or was after ; for it is said that Sir Oliver at this time 
gave the greatest feast that had ever been given to a king by 
a subject. His loyalty and regard to his prince seemed 
almost unbounded, for when James quitted Hinchingbrook, 
he was presented by him with many things of great value ; 
amongst others a large elegantly-wrought cup of gold, goodly 
horses, deep-mouthed hounds, divers hawks erf* excdlent 
wing, and at the remove he gave fifty pounds amongst the 
principal officers.'' 

Sir Oliver took a prominent part in the House of Commons 
during the whole of the reign of James, and after the death of 
the king he wa? a staunch supporter of the new sovereign in 
opposition to the Parliament. From some cause or other 
the revenue of Sir Oliver Cromwell seems to have dwindled 
away, and he is reported to have ended his days in great 
privacy. Being under the necessity of alienating part Si his 
nereditary estates, he had sold Hinchingbrook to Sir Sidney 
Montagu, Knt., of Barnwell, the ancestor of the present 
Earl of Sandwich, whose family have held it ever since. Sir 
Oliver lived to the good old age of ninety-three, and dying 
in August, 1655, " was buried in Ramsay Church the same 
night, to prevent, as it is said, the seizure of his body by his 
creditors." 

Robert, the second son of the above Sir Richard Crom- 
well, was the father of the Protecton The unde was also 
the godfather of Oliver Cromwell, and in his house, at Hin- 
chingbrook, many of his early days are stated to have been 
passed. In consequence of the breaking up of the hered- 
itary estates as above mentioned, the heir-apparent, who 
was destined to play such a prominent part in the aftaiis of 
the nation, instead of inheriting a large patrimony, had but 
a poor prospect. His father, to augment his income, be* 
came a brewer at Huntingdon, dwelling in a comparatively 
" meane house within the towne ;" of this house, however, 
nothing but the site remains, the building having been pulled 
down some fifty years ago, and a modem mansion erected 
in its place. 

As the early life of the Lord Protector CromweU is so 
closely connected with the history of Hinchingbrook, a 
short outline of his career may be of interest. In the dd 
house at Huntingdon, which was built of stone, with Gothic 
windows and projecting stories, the Protector first saw the 
light on the 25th AprU, 1599. An anecdote told of him in 
his ver^r early days is worth being repeated here. Mr. 
Noble, in his "Life of Oliver Cromwell," relates the stoiy 
from Dr. Lort's MSS., which is as follows : — " His very 
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in&ncy, if wc believe what Mr. Audley, brother to the 
famous civiliax], says he had heard some old men teU his 
grandfather, was marked with a peculiar accidenti that 
seemed to threaten the eidstence of the ftltui-e Protector; 
for his grandfather, Sir Henry Cromwell, having sent for 
lum to Hinchingbtook, when an infant in atms, a monkey 
took him from his cradle and ran with him upon the lead 
that covered the roofing of the house. Alarmed at the 
danger Oliver was in, the family brought beds to catch him 
upon, fearing the creature's dropping him ; but the sagacious 
animal brought the * Fortune of England ' down in safety. 
So natrow an escape had he, who was doomed to be the 
Conqueror and Sovereign Magistrate of three mighty na- 
tions, from the paws of a monkey." Although the house 
where Oliver Cromwell was bom is demolished, the gram- 
mar school at Huntingdon, which is likewise associated ^vith 
his early life, still remains j here, no doubt, were formed 
those traits of character which fitted him for the station he 
was subsequently to fill, and many are the tales related of 
him during his schoolboy days wnich have been considered 
by some of the old gossips as omens of his future greatness. 
Mr. Noble mentions a tradition they have at Huntingdon 
to the effect that when the Duke of York, afterwards 
Charles I., in his journey from Scotland to London, in i6od, 
rested on his way at Hinchingbrook, Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
to divert the young prince, sent for his nephew Oliver, that 
he, with his own sons, might play with his Royal Highness ; 
bat they had not been long together before Charles and 
Oliver disagreed ; and the former being then as weakly as 
the latter was strong, it was no wonder that the royal visi- 
tant was worsted ; and Oliver, even at his age — for ne could 
then have been only about five and a half years old — so 
Kttle regarded dignity, that he made the blood flow in 
copious streams from the prince's nose." It was in the Free 
Grammar School at Huntingdon that, as tradition tells, 
young Oliver was flogged by the master, Dr. Beard, for 
dreaming that " he saw a gigantic figure, which came and 
opened the curtains of his bed, and told him that he should 
he *the greatest person in the kingdom.*" P'urther evidence 
of the ambitious aspirations of his youth is afforded from 
an incident which occurred when talung part in the comedy 
of " Lingua," which was performed by the boys in Hunting- 
don School. In this play, it was tne duty of one of the 
characters, Tactus^ to '* stumble over a crown and robe, and 
afterwards putting them on, as giving utterance to his de- 
fight at his good fortune." No other part than this would 
satisfy Oliver, his attention no doubt being drawn to the 
ccene in which he had to repeat the following lines : — 

'* Was ever man so fortunate as I, 
To break his shins at such a stumbliniT block ? 
Roses and bavs, back hence I this crown and robe 
My brows and body circles and invests^- 
How gallantly it fits me ! " 

Cromwell subsequently entered Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, but on the death of his father in 161 7 he was 
recalled home, and shortly afterwards commenced studying 
for the law at Lincoln's Inn. A few years later we find him 
chosen as representative in Parliament for his native town, 
and appointed a justice of the peace, together with Dr. 
Beard, his former preceptor. Huntingdon, however, says 
Mr. Noble, soon became disagreeable to him ; his uncle. Sir 
Oliver CromweU, was eminently loyal, and he had influence 
enough to keep the corporation of the town so likewise, 
which, with his quarrel with Dr. Beard for precedence (and, 
as most writers say, his embarrassed fortune), made him de- 
termined to leave the place. Whether he was at this time, 
er at any former period, concerned in the brewing trade, in 
which, as above stated, his father had embarked, is a doubt- 
fid point — for when historians, like doctors, disagree, <* who's 
to aedde." During his lifetime, some writers affirm, he was 
severely lampooned for it by many of his enemies, while 
others assert that he never was a brewer. 

Before concluding our notice of the Cromwells, there is 



one more anecdote concerning Oliver's later years placed on 
record which we may be pardoned for introducing. It is 
related of him that one day marching through the town of 
Huntingdon, ** he met in the main street a reverend divine, 
by whom his life had been saved when a boy. On remind- 
ing the clergyman of the fact * the Greneral * received for 
answer, * Yes, I well remember it, and I wish I had put you 
in, rather than see you thus in arms against your king.' " 

In 1 63 1 Cromwell sold the remainder of his paternal estate 
at Huntingdon, and removed to St. Ives, wnence, on the 
death of his maternal uncle, Sir Thomas Steward, in 1636, 
he migrated to the Isle of Ely. Oliver Cromwell's subsequent 
career in the cause of freedom — the first essays in which hfr 
made at Huntingdon — are too well known to all readers of 
history to need recapitulating here; and so we return to 
Hinchingbrook. 

Besides the visit of James I. to the house, already alluded 
to, he appears to have been there in 1605, 1616, and 161 7. 
In the first-named year, according to Stow, Lord Hay, who wa» 
with his Majesty, was sworn a Privy Counsellor at Hinching- 
brook ; and in 1616 King James knighted Sir Thomas Hay- 
ward whilst staying there ; and Willis, in his " Histoiy of 
Buckingnam," mentions that in 161 7 he bestowed the honour 
of knighthood on Richard Ingoldsby, at Hinchingbrook. 
As Royston, which is not far distant from Hinchingbrook, 
was the king's usual place for himting, it is probable that he 
was very frequently there. 

The estate of Hinchingbrook, as above stated, passed into 
the fiaimily of the present owner in 1627, having been pur- 
chased by Sir Sydney Montagu, who, soon after coming to 
reside at Hinchingbrook, was returned as one of the members 
for the county of Huntingdon, in the memorable Long 
Parliament which assembled in November, 1640. For some 
time he is stated to have supported the popular side ; but 
subsequently changing his views, and siding with the 
Royalists, he was expelled the House, and sent to the 
Tower. He was, however, released about a fortnight after- 
wards, ind died in 1644. His only surviving son, Edward, 
on the breaking out of the civil war, took an active part on 
the side of the Parliament ; but, after the death of Cromwell, 
he was equally strenuous in his exertions to secure the 
restoration of the Stuarts. For the part he took in this 
matter, the kmg, two days after his landing at Dover, 
appointed him a K.G., and he was soon afterwards created i. 
peer, by the title of Lord Montagu of St. Neofs, Viscount 
Hinchingbrook, and Earl of Sandwich, and with his 
descendants the mansion of Hinchingbrook has continued to 

this day. 

^ W. D. 

LAMBETH PALACE. 

On Thursday, the 3rd inst., the Council and members of 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, by 
permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, assembled in 
the library of the archiepiscopal palace, for the purpose of 
hearing some notes from S. W. ICershaw, Esq., M.A., the 
librarian, on the art treasures preserved within its venerable 
walls, and afterwards of viewing the ancient and historical 
portion of the palace, namely, the Guard room, Chapel* and 
Lollards' Tower, &c. 

Mr. Kershaw, in opening his remarks, stated that in the 
short time allotted for a few notes on so interesting and 
historic a building as Lambeth Palace, he could do no more 
than sketch the most important particulars connected more 
especially with that department with which he had the 
honour to be connected. The building in which the com- 
pany was assembled, he observed, was commonly known as 
Juxon's Hall, so called after the restoration, or rather the 
rebuilding, of it, by that Primate, about the year i66(X The 
palace had suffered considerably during the ** troublous 
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times " of the civil war ; the chapel was made to serve the 
purpose of a stable by the Parliamentary troops, and the fine 
nail in which they were then assembled became a mere ruin. 
It was only necessary to turn to the history of Archbishop 
Laud, known as *» Laud's Diary," to read of the stirring events 
that transpired wilhin these walls. Lambeth Palace, origin- 
ally known as Lambeth House, has been erected, as it were, 
in portions, — at various times, and by several of the Arch- 
bishops; the present magniiicent gateway, possibly by 
Cardinal Morton, in 1490.; the Lollard's Tower and other 
buildings by Ardibishop Chicheley, in 1435. The chapel 
and the crypt are said by some writers to be the oldest 
part of the edifice, — the private apartments have been 
successively enlarged and augmented; the new block of 
buildings was erected during Archbishop Howley's primacy 
(1828-48), under the direction of Mr. Ed'vi^UYl Blore, architect. 
Mr. Kershaw's special object being to direct the attention 
of his audience to the literary features of the palace, re- 
marked that a collection of l>ooks existed very earlv as an 
appendage to the archbishop's household ; but that the first 
rehable date was the foundation of the present library by 
Archbishop Bancroft, in 16 10. At one end of the hall 
would be observed that primate's arms — Or, on a bend 
between six cross crosslets^ as., three garbs of the field, 
and at the other end those of Archbishop Seeker, who was 
a great benefactor to the library. Seeker's arms are — 
Gules, a bend, engrailed, between two bulls'* heads erased, 
or. Archbishop Bancroft, by his will gave all his books 
to his successors the Archbishops of Canterbury for ever, 
*' provided they bound themselves to the necessary assur- 
ances for the continuance of such books to the archbishops 
successively, otherwise they were to be bequeathed to 
the publique library of the University of Cambridge." 
Bancroft's successor — Archbishop Abbot (161 1-33) — carried 
out these injunctions, and left his own booKs to the Lambeth 
library. But the civil war marked the crisis in the history 
of the collection, for when the Parliamentarians were about 
to seize on Lambeth Palace, the learned Selden, fearing the 
danger of total dispersion, suggested to the university of 
Cambridge their right to the books, in accordance with 
Bancroft's will, as above mentioned. Very few of Arch- 
bishop Laud's books are here, nearly all of them having been 
presented to the library of St. John's College, Oxford. To 
Cambridge, the Lambeth boolcs were transferred and pre- 
served, until, at the Restoration, they were recalled by Arch- 
bishop Juxon (1660-3^. That primate's death occurring be- 
fore the books could be restored, it was left to his successor, 
Archbishop Sheldon, to see them replaced at Lambeth. 
This primate presented many books to the library ; but not 
so his successor. Archbishop Sancroft, who, although he had 
many of the MSS. rebound and preserved, yet on his resig- 
nation presented his collection to Emmanuel College, 
Cambriage, of which he had been master. From Arch- 
bishop Tillotson (1691-5) we hear of no bequests ; but his 
successor. Archbishop Tenison bequeathed a portion of his 
library to Lambeth, a part to St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
the remainder to the library which he had founded in St. 
- Martin's-in-the-Fields, the latter of which was a few years 
since disposed of by auction. From 17 16 to 1757, when 
the see of Canterbury was filled by the Primates Wake, 
Potter, Herring, and Hutton, few additions were made; 
but Archbishop Seeker, who followed next in order, will 
be gratefully remembered in the library annals, as having 
given all the books in his own library, which included also 
many interesting pamphlets, to the archiepiscopal collection. 
To Archbishop Cornwallis we were indebted for presenting 
and causing tn« large collection of tracts to be bound and 
arranged. The nameg of Archbishops Manners-Sutton 
(1805-28) and Howley (1828-48) are almost fresh in the 
memory of some present, and are associated with large be 
quests of theological lore. We have thus traced the history 
of this famous collection down to modem times, and have 
seen how it grew to the present extent of 30,000 volumes, 
hesidcs about 1300 MSS. (preserved in an upstairs room). 



The great hall was converted to its present use only some 
thirty years ago, previously to which time the books were 
arranged in some of the galleries over the then 4kandiiig 
cloisters. The bequests of the successive primates are 
generally distinfuisned by the aims ot initials on the 
outside cover of the books, while autographs and memo- 
randa on the title-pages record noted names and supply 
links of ownership. Among those autographs would be 
found the names of Cranmer ; Foxe, the '* martyrologist ; " 
Tillotson ; Tenison ; Henry Wotton, the well-known writer 
on architecture ; the more famous one of King Charles 1., 
attached to a Life of Archbishop Laud ; and several of less 
note. It is in this Way that the interest of the books is 
identified with much that is historical and important. There 
are also specimens of curiously wrought examples of txnding 
and hand labour, some presenting much elegance and skill in 
a handicraft now nearly obsolete. Of illustrated printed books 
there were many exhibited on the side-tables which, although 
they would not bear comparison with works of greater merit 
probably known to most present, yet, Mr. Kershaw observed, 
possess many varied characteristics as to subject and 
treatment ; Scripture scenes and legends, antiquities, alle- 
gory, geography, and history being the main suWects elu- 
cidated. There was a rare book printed by Caxton at 
Westminster in 1480, entitled «* The Chronicles of Great 
Britain." The name of Caxton alone is sufficient to sUmp 
the rarity of a volume. There are about five other works 
printed by Caxton in the libraxy, but imperfect. In Scrip- 
ture scenes and legends would be observed the " Golden 
Legend," printed by the celebrated Wynkyn deWorde; 

f Ka (( T iKor TTAcfrialia '* glen trpnfina of the Sftine SublM^t. and 



the " Liber Festialis," also treating of the same subject, and 
the better known, though none the less interesting, *• Nurem- 
berg Chronicle," of which the library had two copies. There 
are a few printed Missals and books of hours, which display 
the usual Scripture scenes. In the branch of Histoiy, the 
illustrated books were somewhat profuse ; many relatmg to 
the Elizabethan period. Several of these are coloured by 
hand ; the frontispieces are generally adorned with an orna- 
mented frameworK border, embracmg the chart, compass, 
or other geographical emblems ; the portrait of the author or 
of some famous geographer, too, is frequently introduced on 
a separate page ; while surrounding tne views of cities or 
maps, are costumes or allegorical devices. Most of the chief 
European cities are delineated in these volumes, coloured 
by hand. A topographical work, entitled "An Embassy 
from this country to the Emperor of China," has views in 
China, engraved by Hollar; in this book, water castles, 
pagodas, and triumphal arches are incidentally deline- 
ated. The track 01 the Spanish Armada is curiously 
elucidated in a work entitled " Expeditiones Hispa- 
On several of the pages are the initials E. R., 
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and the ro3ral arms of Queen Elizabeth. There are 
several books of maps coloured by hand, among which may 
be mentioned Camden's " Britannia," and a much rarer 
collection drawn under the superintendence of the famous 
geographer Saxton. This series of maps has the merit of 
being an early collection, probably one of the first ; the royal 
arms, surmounted by theinitialsE. R., is introduced on each 
map. As regards binVling, there are many curious volumes 
illustrated by battle scenes and incidents of the end of the 
sbcteenth century ; the countries and cities of such sceoes 
are also drawn with much spirit, and among the places repre- 
sented, we recognise the familiar namesof Zutphen, Nimegucn, 
Antwerp, Brussels, &c. Lastly, as claiming some interest 
to the members of the Society then present, Mr. Kershaw 
ventured to class a good many books under the head of Art 
and Antiquities, not because they were specially illustiative 
of these subjects, but merely as embodymg them to a great 
extent. Among these would be found worlw on architecture 
by Androuet du Cerceau, Dugdale, Serlio, Wotton, and 
others illustrating classical authors and antiquities, &c. 
Under English and foreign antiquities, Ducarel's Angl<^ 
Norman Antiquities delineates the Bayeuz tapestry vA 
similar curiosities. 
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A work on Ireland, under the title of « Ireland 
Appeased, or a History of the late Wars under Sir G. 
Carew,*' gives illustrations, coloured by hand, of the old 
castles, cities and fortifications that witl^stood the Irish wars 
of Elizabeth's reign. Under the title "Webb," we have a 
vindication of Stonehenge restored, in which the orders and 
rules of architecture observed by the Romans are discussed. 
In the fine work, edited by Chandler, on the "Oxford 
Marbles," we have a series of engravings of those rare monu- 
ments ; in Spence's •* Polymetis," many illustrations which 
settle the arguments between the works of the Roman poets 
and the remains of the ancient artists ; and in Gronovius 
"Thesaurus Graecarum Antiquitatum " (12 vols. J, we have 
an excellent series of antiquities. Thb description of the 
illustrated prmted books at Lambeth, slight as it had been, 
might be nttingly closed by drawing attention to the fine 
volume of Boydeirs plates to Shakespeare, a work so 
well known to all lovers of art that it needed no com- 
ment on the excellence and beauty of the engravings. 
The plates were accompanied by nine volumes of text, 
printed in a very clear type. 

Passing to the iUuminated MSS., Mr. Kershaw observed 
that there are about thirty examples of the various styles of 
art in this library. The Anglo-Insh, Saxon, English, French, 
Flemish, Italian, and Persian styles of illumination are to 
be found ; and it is a matter of much interest to know 
that in such a small collection, so many schools are repre- 
sented, as they cannot fail to be instructive to the student 
seeking a chronological series of examples. Of the Anglo- 
Irish School, Lambeth possesses a most rare example in 
the little MS. known as the " Gospels of MacDuman," 
written about A.D. 900, and presented by King Athelstan 
to the City of Canterbury. The text of the four Gospels in 
Latin, is written in a very clear hand, and there are one or 
two grants in Saxon interspersed in the volume. But it is 
to the painter's hand that this volume will possess most in- 
terest tor the members of the Society now assembled. The 
chief illuminated scenes are at the commencement of each 
Gosp>el« which are preceded by seated figures of an evan- 
gelist, holding in one hand a book, in the other a pastoral 
staff. Each figure is set within an exquisite framework 
of interlaced ornament. Four illustrations of the Life of 
Christ — ^the Betrayal, Scourging, Crucifixion, and Entomb- 
ment — painted by a French artist, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, fonn the remaining embellishment of 
this exquisite little volume. The examples of the Irish 
style of art are comparatively unique, the Lambeth ** Mac- 
Duman " ranks witn the rare Book of Kells in Dublin, 
the Durham MS. at the British Museum, and the Book of 
Deer in Cambridge University Library, all of which are 
prized for their exceeding rarity. The Lambeth Library 
possesses but few examples of the early school of Anglo- 
oaxon art. The illumination of this period best known is 
that contained in a volume of miscellaneous treatises, of the 
ninth century. The painting is in outline, and represents an 
abbess and her eight attencUints, receiving at the hands of 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, a copy of his treatise. The 
drawing is delicate, and valuable for the costume of that 
period. It has been engraved by Strutt, in his " Dress and 
Habits of the People of England." 

The school of English art is represented most notably in 
the copy of the New Testament, printed on vellum, known 
as the ** Mazarine," from the fact of the first copy having been 
discovered in the library of that cardinal. I his Mazarine 
Bible, when complete, is of great rarity and value, and 
perfect vellum copies are said to be only in the libraries of 
Paris, Berlin, and the British Museum, and one which will 
no doubt fetch a large siim at the approaching sale of books 
belonging to the late Mr. Algernon Perkins. The Lambeth 
Mazarine Testament is in a perfect state of preservation, 
and the foliage which is maae to grow out of the larger 
initials, is bold and elegant. The profusion and variety of 
the iUuminated capitals form an inexhaustible field uf study 



for the art student. Another interesting example of English 
art is a MS. known as the ** Dictyes and Sayings of the PhUo- 
sophers," and in this illumination the author is represented 
as introducing a tonsured personage, who presents a copy of 
the work to King Edward IV.,. accompanied by his queen 
and their son, afterwards Edward V. Walpole, in his 
" Royal and Noble Authors," has given an engraving of 
this miniature, and it has also been engraved by Strutt. 
The representation of an author presenting his book to his 
patron is a favourite subject in illuminated MSS., and highly 
mteresting as giving portraits of kings and princes, as well 
as literanr men, of whom we should have had no memorials 
but for these drawings. 

Of French art, the Lambeth Library possesses ten exam- 
ples. One of these is the "Apocalypse," painted about 
the end of the thirteenth century. It contains seventy, 
eight coloured drawings, remarkable for the spirited form 
of the drawing and brilliancy of the colouring, which 
is heightened by backgrounds of burnished gold or dark 
blue. Several accessories, depicting armour, architectural 
details, and minor subjects, are introduced. The paintings 
are all so finely executed that it would be impossible to 
single out more than a few for immediate notice, viz. : (i) 
St. John visited by an angel in Patmos; (2) the several 
horses of the Vision, and their riders ; (3) the song of the 
great multitude in worship; (4) the angels sounding the 



trumpets ; (5^ the worship of the four-and-twenty elders ; 

ship of ' * 
out the vials on the earth ; (8) the vision of Heaven opened ; 



(6) the worsl 
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the beast ; (7) the seven angels pouring 
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(9) the New Jerusalem. At the end of the Apocalypse are 
twenty-eight drawings representing lives of saints, allegorical 
scenes, and passages from Scripture. The Apocalypse 
formed a theme for illumination from early times, a few 
instances being on record of the subject being painted by the 
Saxon School in England; but the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries are those in which the vision is of most 
frequent representation in illuminated art. 

The fifteenth century MS., known as the St. Alban's 
Chronicle, came next under notice. This consists of nineteen 
large and fifty small illuminations of scenes in English his- 
tory, from the time of King Arthur to the Treatv of Arras. 
The scenes are distinguished for great boldness ot grouping ; 
gold has been much used in heightening the effect of costume 
and ornament, and a delicate finish is discernible through- 
out nearly every painting. The border patterns are rich, 
being designed of^an intertwining of the wild strawberr}-, 
grape-vine, and forget-me-not. iGnong the large-sized illu- 
minations are some very important paintings, and interesting 
to the artist, viz., '* The Martyrdom of St. Ursula ; " ** Coro- 
nation of Arthur, King of Great Britain ; " *' Murder of 




Arras." The small illuminations display scenes and mci- 
dents of an interesting character ; costume, architecture, and 
landscape scenery being freely introduced. The last ex- 
ample of French art brought under notice was the *< Limoges 
Missal." This, said Mr. Kershaw, is a splendid example of 
the fifteenth century, written in a large character, with 
finely illuminated letters, some with rich tessellated back- 
grounds, others with burnished gold, beautifully fresh and 
brilliant. The arms, both on the outside cover and in many 
parts of the volume, are those of John de Laubespine, 
Bishop of Limoges, to whom the MS. probably belonged. 
There are but two large illuminations in this M.S., — the 
" Crucifixion " and the " Majesty." The representation of 
the Crucifixion is remarkably fine, both for the number of 
figures introduced and the varied and brilliant colouring.. 
The painting of the Majesty has at each of the four comers 
a figure of an Evangelist, accompanied by his distinctive 
symbols, whilst in the margin below, are figures of two 
kneeling angels, supporting a shield of arms of the Bishop 
of Limoges. Both these paintings are fine illustrations of 
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French pictorial art towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and are surrounded by a border of daisies, and the 
wild strawberry gracefully interwoven among conventional 
foliage and scroU work. 

Of Italian art, of the seventeenth century, there are two 
examples. One is known as a MS. called " Jura et Privi- 
legia clero Anglicano adjudicata," compiled and written 
at the express command of Archbishop Laud, by William 
Reyley, Blewmantle, in the year 1637. It consists of tran- 
scripts of various records, relatin*^ to the rights and privileges 
of the English clergy, extracted from the Rolls of Parliament, 
between 20 Edward I. and 14 Edward IV. (inclusive). Of 
this work. Archbishop Laud thus writes, in his diary (1637) : 
— ** A book in vellum, fcdr written, containing the records 
which are in the Tower, I got done at my own charge, and 
have left it in my study at Lambeth for posterity." The 
frontispiece contains the only artistic embellishment, and 
represents an architectural elevation, supported on four 
pillars. There are figures represented, and subscribed, 
" Antiquity," " Truth,'^ " Religion," and «« Piety." At the 
base are five coloured shields of arms, namely : Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and those of Archbishop Laud, as Bi^op successively 
of Bath and Wells, London, and St. David's. This painting 
is a beautiful example of Renaissance art, and probably by 
the hand of an Italian artist. Hie draperies ana position of 
the figures are remarkably good, and tne colouring soft and 
harmonious. 

Of Persian art, there are two fine copies of the Koran, 
illuminated with paintings and oriental enamel. It is said 
to have been written by the ^en of the Sultan AUavudeen 
Siljuky, about 400 years ago, and descended to these times 
in the lice of Emperors. It was found in the library of 
Tippoo Saib, at Seringapatam, on the capture of that place 
by the British armies. Its presentation by the college of 
Fort William, Bengal, by permission of Marquis Wellesley, 
Governor-General of India, to Archbishop Manners- Sutton, 
in 1805, offers interesting data. The text, written in Arabic, 
is enclosed by decorative borders. Blue, white, and gold 
are the prevailing colours, and the commencement has 
several pages of illumination only, of dazzline brightness. 
The copy, which is in the original Oriental binding, is 
unusually fine, and in excellent preservation. 

With an apology for the necessarily brief character of his 
notes of the interesting collection of books and manu- 
scripts brought under the notice of the visitors, Mr. Kershaw 
concluded his very able address. 

Mr. Keisbaw afterwards conducted the company over the 
most interesting portion of the palace. The hall in which 
the company were assembled is a lofly structure of brick, 
with stons quoins and dressings. It is 93 feet in length, 
38 in width, and 50 in height. The roof is composed prin- 
cipally of oak, elaborately caived, and has in the centre a 
lofty and elegant lantern. The interior is lighted, in addi- 
tion to the lantern, by ranges of high windows on either 
side, in some of which are heraldic devices in stained glass. 
From the hall, or library, the company passed upstairs to 
the Guard-room. The walls of this room are hung with half- 
length portraits of many of the Archbishops, the most inte- 
resting of which, perhaps, are Laud, Cardinal Pole, 
Chicheley, Warham, and Arundel. The gallery leading to 
the chajpel, which was next visited, contains numerous por- 
traits of ecclesiastical dignitaries, a small portrait of Martin 
Luther on panel, and also a splendid engraving of Old 
London. Descending the stairs at the end of this gallery, 
the vestibule of the chapel is entered. This is sometimes 
called the post room, probably from the fact of the ceiling 
being supported in the centre by a stout pUlar. It is on 
record that the builder of this tower, Archbishop Chicheley, 
•* found during his time the impossibility of punishing all 
heretics with death, therefore whipping and other severe and 
degrading punishments were consequently resorted to." 
This BO'Called post room has been by some considered as 
expressly set apart for that purpose; the pillar serving for 



the purpose of securing the unforttuiate heretics confined in 
the room above, while undergoing the degrading punish- 
ment of the lash. Having viewed the interior of the chapd* 
the visitors ascended the Lollard's Tower, immediately 
adjoining, for the purpose of inspecting the dismal chamber 
which served as the prison for the unfortunate heretics who 
suffered here in the times of Arundel and Chicheley. This 
tower was built in I435. The staircase is 88 feet lugh, and 
firom the battlements some very fine views are obtained. 

We have only space to add, in conclusion, that the 
library of Lambeth Palace is open to the publK: on Moa- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 a. m. to 3 p.m., 
and that the project of the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts holding occasional meetin^^ at some one 
building famous in art or history, cannot (ail to be of great 
value to the members. 



Raglan Castle. — With reference to the descent of the 
estate of Raglan noticed in our account of Kaglan Castle 
(see p. 133, ante\ Mr, C. Octavius Morgan writes : — «* The 
descent of the Castle is given as it is usually met with in 
most books, but which is altogether erroneous. That ac- 
count is found in * Dugdale,' and seems to have been copied 
into all subsequent works, but it is incorrect. In order, 
therefore, to set the matter right, I beg to send you an ex- 
tract fi^m the MSS. of the late Thomas Wakeman, Esq., 
a very learned and painstaking antic^uary of the county of 
Monmouth, who had most carefully investigated the matter, 
and examined all documents connected with it : — * The 
often repeated assertion that the Herberts acquired the 
estate of Raglan by the marriage of the father of Sir Wil- 
liam ap Thomas with the heiress of Sir John Morley is to- 
tally erroneous. No such person as Sir John Morley ever 
possessed this manor, nor any other in the county of Mon- 
mouth, that I can find. Who Sir John Morley was, whence 
he came, or whom he married, appears to be totally un- 
known. He was probably some retainer of the Beauchamps, 
who were then lords of Abergavenny ; and either by grant 
fi'om them or by marriage may have obtained some little 
estate. The marriage of his daughter Maud with Thomas 
ap-Gwilym, father of Sir William ap Thomas, has always 
been prominently put forward. Thomas ap-Gwilym was 
not a knight; and Maud could hardly have been heir or 
coheiress to her father, who had a son Gwilym, and was 
father to a Philip.' The descent of Raglan was as follows : — 
* The family of Bluet were lords of Raglan through seven 
generations in the direct male line fi'om Sir Walter Bluet* 
the first subinfeuor under Strongbow, in the reign of 
Henry II. John Bluet, the seventh in descent firom Sir 
Walter, left an only daughter, Elizabeth, the wife of Bar- 
tholomew Pychard or Pycat, who in right of his wife had 
Raglan. Both were living in 1369, and had only one son, 
John Pychard, who died without issue, and the estate de- 
scended to Elizabeth, the only daughter of Sir John Bluet of 
Daglinworth, in Gloucestersmre, as second cousin and heir- 
at-law. This lady was then wife of Sir James Berkeley, to 
whom Henry IV. confirmed the manor by patent. Sir James 
Berkeley died in 1405, and his widow afterwards married Sir 
William ap Thomas, the ancestor of the Herberts. He did 
not, however, take Raglan in her right, but purchased it of 
her eldest son James, Lord Berkeley ; and the original con- 
veyance deed is still among the muniments of the Duke of 
Beaufort, at Badminton.'" 

Historical Impositions Unmasked.— The following 
paragraph appears in the Mirror : — " The story of Canute 
commanding the waves to roll back rests on the authority of 
Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote about a hundred yeara 
after the death of the Danish monarch. Hume treats the 
popular legend of Fair Rosamond as fabulous. According 
to Lingard, instead of being poisoned by Queen Eleaaor, 
she retired to the convent of Godstow, and, dying in the 
odour of sanctity, was buried with such marks of veneration 
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by the nans as to provoke a rebuke from their diocesan, 
who reminded them that 'religion makes no distinction 
between the mistress of a king and the mistress of any 
other man.' Blondel, harp in hand, discovering his 
master's place of confinement, is clearly a fancy picture ; 
for the seizure and imprisonment of Richard were matters 
of European notoriety. What is alleged to have befallen 
him on his way home has found its appropriate place in 
*Ivanhoe;' and the adventures of monarchs in disguise, 
from Haroun Alraschid, downwards, so frequently resemble 
each other, that we are compelled to suspect a common 
origin for the majority. The statement of a Welsh writer, 
of the r6th century, that Edward I. gathered together all 
the Welsh bards, and had them put to death, is miplicitly 
adopted by Hume, and made familiar by Gray : — 

' Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ; 
Confusion on thy banners wait.' 

It is glaringly improbable, and rests on no valid testimony 
of any sort Miss Aikin was, we believe, the first to de- 
molish the credibility of the celebrated story that Cromwell, 
Hampden, and Arthur Hazelrig, despairing of the Hberties 
of their country, had actually embarked for New England in 
1638, when they were stopped by an Order in Council. 
The incident is not mentioned by the best authorities, in- 
cluding Clarendon ; and there is no direct proof that either 
of the three belonged to the expedition, which, after a brief 
delay, was permitted to proceed with the entire freight of 
pilgrims. . . . Froissart relates in touching detail the 
patriotic self-devotion of Eustache de St. Pierre and his five 
companions, who, he says, delivered up the keys of Calais 
to Edward III., bareheaded, with halters round their necks, 
and would have been hanged forthwith but for the inter- 
vention of the queen. The story had been already doubted 
by Hume on the strength of another contemporaiy narrative, 
in which the king's generosity and humanity to the inhab- 
itants are extolled; when, m 1835, it was named as the 
subject of a prize essav by an antiquarian society in the 
north of France, and the prize was decreed to M. Clovis 
Bolard, a Calais man, who took part against St. Pierre. 
Thfe controversy was revived in 1854, 'in ^^^ Sih/e, by a 
yriter who referred to documents in the Tower as establish- 
ing that St. Pierre had been in connivance with the be- 
siegers, and was actually rewarded with a pension by 
Edward. The adoption of the garter for the name and 
symbol of the most distinguished order of knighthood now 
cxisring is still involved in doubt. The incident to which it 
is popularly attributed was first mentioned by Polydore 
Virgil, who wrote nearly two hundred years after its alleged 
occurrence." — Hayward's Biographical and Critical Essays, 
From the same source is this extract : — " Rabelais has co- 
pperated with Shakespeare in extending the belief that 
Clarence was drowned in a butt of malmsey at his own 
special instance and request ; and, in a deservedly popular 
compilation, the precise manner of immersion is brought 
vividly before the mind's eye of the rising generation by a 
clever woodcut. Mr. Bayley, in his 'History of the 
Tower,' can suggest no better foundation for the story than 
the well-known fondness of Clarence for malmsey. * Who- 
ever,' says Walpole, in his * Historic Doubts,' * can believe 
that a butt of wine was the engine of his death, may believe 
that Richard III. helped him into it, and kept lum down 
till he was suffocated.^ " 



SWAPHAM. 

By whom was the book entitled <' Swapham " written ? 
not by Swapham himself, why was it named after him. Dean 
Patrick* in his Preface to Gunton's «* History of the Church 
of Peterborough," published 1686, expresses himself de- 
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cidedly to the effect that the principal and earlier portion of 
it was written by Hugo Caudidus, an eminent monk, and 
that Swapham wrote only the continuation. «Mr. Gunton 
and others think that if Hugo did write a book it is lost. 
Several writers who make honoiu^ble mention of Hugo are 
are at issue as to when he lived, and as to whether his his- 
tory exists. But their doubts and ignorance on this subject 
Dean Patrick attributes to their not having read ** Swap- 
ham " with due care and observation. The same charge, 
however, cannot be made against Gunton, who was as m<- 
dttstrious as Dean Patrick himself^ and as competent an his- 
torian. 

May there not have been two monks bearing the name of 
Caudidus ? Two supposed strong proofs of his own view 
given by Dean Patrick are that Iceland had read Hugo's 
work ; and that Leland's collections concerning this mon- 
astory (Peterborough) **are word for word the same with the 
account of it in ' Swapham.' I do not see how these facts, 
if they be facts, prove that Hugo Caudidus is the author of 
« Swapham.' " 

Mr. Se:den asserts that the history alluded to was written 
in the reign of Henry III., or thereabouts. Dean Patrick, 
on the other hand, contends that he who wrote the greatest 
and best part of it lived in the reign of Henry I., King 
Stephen, and his successor. Vossius again says that Hugo 
flourished in the latter end of the reign of King John. 

Mr. Paley, in his remarks on the Architecture of the 
Peterborough Cathedral, not only has no faith in Swapham, 
but is most illogical. He observes, *' Mr. Gunton's elaoorate 
history seems the basis of them all ; and this, in great measure, 
taken from a document of rather a questionable authority, the 
* Book of Swapham,' which is still preserved in the archives 
of the cathedral, and the writing of which is not of earlier 
date than the latter end of the fourteenth century, though 
the compilers of it lived in the twelfth and thirteenth." 
How could the compilers of a book, not written earlier than 
the latter end of the fourteenth century, have lived in the 
twelfth and thirteenth ? He refers to this book of " Swap- 
ham " when he uses the expression, " the compilers of it." 

I should like to see the matter discussed by some of your 
able correspondents. 

I have seen the MS. volume, and it is certainly worth 
looking at. It is the only one of any consequence that 
remains to the cathedral, and the manner of its preservation 
from the fury of Cromwell's soldiers is thus related by Dean 
Patrick : — ' < It was happily redeemed from the fire by the 
then chaunter of the church, Mr. Humfry Austin, who,, 
knowing the great value of it, first hid it (in February, 1642) 
under a seat in the quire ; and when it was found by a soul- 
dier on the 22 April, 1643 (when all the seats thete were 
pulled down) rescued it again, by the offer of ten shillings 
for tnat old Latine Bible, as he caUed it ; after which he pre- 
tended to enquire. The name of the Bible, by the help of the 
ten shillings, preserved this pretious treasure from the flames, 
whither it was going : as Mr. Austin hath left upon record 
in the beginning of the book, with a copy of the souldier's 
acknowledgment, that he had given him satisfaction for it, 
in these words,—' I pray let this Scripture Book alone, for 
he hath paid me for it, and therefore I would desire you to 
let it alone. By me Henry Towclyffe Souldier under Captain 
Cromwell Colonel CromwelVs Son ; therefore I pray let it 
alone.' " 

H. S. 

Peterborough Cathedral. — ^I shaU be obliged for any 
authentic information respecting the painted ceiling which 
covers the middle of the building of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral. Grunton, certainly a great auUiority, is of opinion that it 
was the workmanship of Abbot Benedict, appointed in 1 177 ; 
but Gunton gives no reason for entertaining the opinion, and 
I am not aware that his view is supported by Britton, 
another great authority. A friend of mine, who has devoted 
some time to ecclesiology, gives it as his decided opinion 
that the west fi-ont of Peterborough Cathedral was erected 
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during the latter part of the thirteenth centuiy. I can find 
no authority for such a statement. I have iailed to trace 
the period of its erection, or the name of the architect 
Would some gentleman be so kind as to enlighten me on 
the subject ? 

C. Arnold. 

RosLiN Castle. — Is anjrthing known of the oriein of 
Roslin Castle ? I believe it exbted in the thirteenth, and 
was burnt down in the sixteenth century. The names of 
the first owners seem to be involved in obscurity. Per- 
haps some Scottish .^tiquary might be in a position to 
reply to my query. 

T. C. K. 

Bel and the DRAOON.—The worship of Bel, Baal, or 
Baalim appears to have extended over Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Chaldea. In the Nineveh gallery at the British Museum 
there is a representation of Bel and the Dragon. The body 
of the dragon appears covered with feathers ; its fore feet 
are those of a lion, and its hind feet are the talons of an 
eagle ; it has a bird's tail, and its wings are spread out. Bel 
has the sacred three-homed cap, a sword suspended from his 
shoulders, and in each hand a double trident, one of which 
he is in the act of hurling at the Dragon, who is turning on 
him with his horrible jaws open. I have often wondered if 
this is a heathen rendering of the combat between St. 
Michael and Satan, and, fiirUier, if the Chaldean mythology 
in this case suggested the legend of St. George and the 
Dragon? 

G. B. 

How were Flints Cut in Squares ?— I can find no 
mention of the method of squaring flints in mediaeval build- 
ings in any glossary of architecture ; in fact, oddly enough, 
such buildings are not even mentioned. I am only aware of 
of the following cases : the Bridewell at Norwich, theportal 
of St. John's Abbev at Colchester, and a gateway at White- 
hall, now pulled down ; a hospital for lepers at Boughton 
under-Blean, built temp. Rich. II., and a mass of this work 
behind the cemetery gate of St. Augustine's Monastery, 
Canterbury. Are there other buildings ? The peculiarity 
of this work is that the flints have smooth surfaces, and are 
cut quite square. How was this done ? 

Beta. 

Kentish Men and Men of Kent. — ^What authority 
is there for making a distinction between Kentish men and 
men of Kent ? The former are said to be those bom west 
of the Medway and the latter to the east of it. The4aw of 
gavelkind applies to the whole of the county, except where 
lands have CKsen disgaveled by an Act of Parliament ,* yet 
that there is some distinction between east and west Kent 
is undoubted, for hops grown in east Kent have a horse 
rampant with " Invicta " stamped on the pocket containing 
them, while that is not permitted to west Kent growers. 
This is most puzzling to me, for *< Invicta " I understand to 
be the motto of the whole county and not simply a part of it. 
I suppose that has reference to the men of Kent carrying 
their point with William the Conqueror in keeping to the 
common law of England in the tenure of land, while the 
rest of the country accepted a new state of things. ' But 
here is another difficulty, for as a matter of fact gavelkind 
is not peculiar to Kent. Neither the county histories nor 
archseological friends throw any light on the subject, and I 
will thank anyone for an explanation. 

G. B. 

Bishops Chaeged with High Tbjeason.— Can yon, 
or any of your contributors, mention the names of the twelve 
bishops who were charged with high treason in 1642 or 
1643, in consequence of their having prepared a protest 
against all laws and orders that had issued from Parliament 
in their absence ? 

F. Saville. 



Memoir of Sir James Melvil. — ^I should be glad to 
learn where I can obtain a copy of the memoir of Sir James 
Melvil, who is said to have been a faithful servant of Maiy 
Queen of Scots. 

T. Holuns. 

Butler the Poet. — Dr. Johnson observes, with respect 
to Butler, the author of ** Hudibras," that " the mode and 
place of his education are unknown ; the events of his life 
are variously related, and all that can be told with certainty 
is that he was poor." But how could he have been poor 
when it is known he married a lady of good fortune ? and 
surely some facts must be known respecting the education 
of one so celebrated and so highly gifted. Some of lus 
biographers assert that he was some years at coUege, bat at 
which college they do not say. Can you enlighten yoor 
readers on this subject ? 

X. 

Fio-Teees at Lambeth.— Can any one tell me who 
planted the two celebrated fig-trees in the Lambeth Palace 
Gardens, and how old they are 7 I should like, if possible, 
something more satisfactory than mere tradition. 

H. Evans. 

LuciLio Vaninl — I shall be obliged for some acconnt 
of Lucilio Vanini, who was burnt in 1628 or 1629, charged, 
I think, with atheism. 

B. A. 

Burgh Castle, SuFFOLic^Can you give me any par- 
ticulars of Burgh Castle, in Suffolk ? I am led to think it 
is one of the oldest Roman ruins we have, and that it was 
erected during the first or second century. 

H. J. R. S. 

Blowing a Boat over London-bridge.— In a 
pamphlet in the British Museum, printed in 1647, there is 
an offer by one Captain John Bullmer to " blowe a boate^ 
with a man or boy in her, over the London Bridge in safety!* 
Was the experiment ever tried ? The vessel was to have 
attached to it an engine floating, and Bullmer assures us 
that with its help the vessel would be <* blowne so high with 
a breath of man as that the same shall passe and be delivered 
over London Bridge, together with the same man or boy in 
or aboarde her, and floate againe in the said river Thames, 
on the other side of the bridge, in safety.*' 

R. L. HiLLARD. 

MouLTON, Lincolnshire. — ^I am collecting *' notes" of 
the past history of this village. Can your readers give me anj 
scraps of information they have jotted down m any of their 
searches in the Record Office. 

Elloe. 

Presentation of Wine to the Lord Mayor.— I 
find the following in the Oentleman's MagcaitWy of Decem- 
ber, 1800 : — ** On the annual aquatic procession of the Lord 
Mayor of London to Westminster, the barge of the Company 
of Stationers, which is usually the first in the show, proceeds 
to Lambeth Palace, where from time immemorial they have 
received a present of sixteen bottles of the archbishop's 
prime wine. This custom originated at the beginning of 
the present century. When Archbishop Tenison enjoyed 
the see, a near relation of his, who happened to be master 
of that company, thought it a compliment to call there in 
full state, and in his barge ; when the archbishop being 
informed that the number of the company within the barge 
was thirty- two, he thought that a pint of wine for each 
would not be disagreeable ; and ordered at the same time 
that a sufficient quantity of new bread and old cheese, with 
plenty of strong ale, should be given to the waterman and 
attendants ; and from that accidental circumstance, it has 
grown into a settled custom. The company in return pre- 
sent to the archbishop a copy of the several almanacks which 
they have the peculiar privilege of publishing." Archbishop 
Tenison was appointed to the see of Canterbury, in i695» so 
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that it is clear there is some discrepancy in the above state- 
ment I should like to know something more about the 
origin of this custom. 

Alex. Smythe. 



A SINGULAR RELIC. 

(Vol. iii. 152). 

With reference to the human head, which J. H. S. states that 
he has seen in Trinity Church, Minories, I beg to say that the 
only mention I have found of it in the books to which I 
have referred, occurs in the ** History of the Parish of Holy 
Trinity, Minories," by the Rev. Thomas Hill, in which the 
author states — "By the pious care of Mr. Paterson, one of the 
parishioners, some bones taken from the slain of Culloden, 
are deposited in the churchyard, bearing date I745f ^'^^ ^^ 
in the church is placed a head taken from a body which had 
evidently suffered decapitation, although it is impossible to 
discover now the name of its possessor." Had there been 
any historical or traditionary ground for asserting this head 
to be that of the duke, I have no doubt Mr. Hill would have 
alluded to it. Possibly the connection between this head 
and that of the duke originated in the fact that Henry 
Grey, first Duke of Suffolk, did receive as a grant the lands 
of the Abbey of St. Clare, a Convent of Minoresses, which 
occupied the site of the present Trinity Church, who was 
father to the Lady Jane Grey, and was beheaded on Tower- 
hiU, February 23rd, 1554. 

T. H. L. 

I think it is very probable that the head in question 
is none other than that of the unfortunate Henry Grey, Duke 
of Suffolk, an«i for these reasons: In the first place, the 
head has aU the appearance of its having been severed 
from the body, a mode of execution reserved entirely for 
the nobility and penons of distinction. Secondly, King 
Edward Vl., when he created Henry Grey Duke of Suffolk 
in 1 55 1, gave him the land, on which was subsequently built 
the parish church of the Holy Trinity ; and I think it is a 
fair mference that, after the execution on Tower-hill, the 
relatives and friends of the deceased would, as has frequently 
hap|>ened in the case of persons executed for high treason, 
have obtained permission to bury the body in a place of 
their own selecting ; and, granting this, what place is more 
likely than the church of the Holy Trinity, as being con- 
tiguous to the scene of execution, and erected on ground 
the property of the family. 

T. L. F. 

Inscription Quoted by Taylor (Vol. ii. 205). — A 
somewhat different version is given by Mr. Dibdin in his 
** Typographical Antiquities,*' vol ii. p. 331. Speaking of 
Wyiiyn de Worde's "The Shedynge of the Blood 
OF our Lords Jhesu Cryste at seuen tymes, emprynted 
at Westmynstery etc.^ quarto,** he says:— Mr. Heber nas a 
copy of this tract, \(hich has nine leaves. The following 
rhymes annexed, in an ancient handwriting, are subjoined 
by Herbert : — 

* Who so hym be thought ; 

Inwardly & ought. 

How hard it is to flyt ; 

ffrom bed vnto pytt. 

ffro pytt vnto payne : 

That eu* schall last c' tayne 

He wold not do on synne : 
^ All y« worlde to wynne ! * 

This is in all probability a reimpression of the edition of 
the edition of 1509." Very possibly the Faversham tomb- 
stone inscription has been taken from this. 

Sennacherib. 



MEDiiCVAL Miracles (Vol. iii. 155.) — **Dear nature is 
the kindest mother stUl,** and some of her beneficent acts, 
ere science has analyzed them, may well seem to the unedu- 
cated or uninquiring, to be specially-appointed miracles. I 
have been told that spring water, wnen used for bathing 
weak eyes, will greatly strengthen them. At Hayes, near 
Bromlev, in Kent, is a spring by the roadside, a stone slab 
at the back, and one at eadi side, with another atop, en- 
closing it somewhat in the fashion of a small cromlech, with 
the clear water trickling into the circular basin in their 
midst, and the grass and weeds growing around, make a 
very pretty sight. I was asking an innkeeper if it had any 
name or celebrity, and he told me that it was called Julius 
Caesar's Basin, and that the water of it was very good for 
sore eyes : he had applied to his own when weak, with great 
benefit to them. A youth who was present corroborated 
the landlord's statement, and said that at one time his own 
eyes had been so weak that he had feared he would lose his 
sight, but that by bathing them with the water from Julius 
Caesar's Basin, in two or three days his sight had regained 
its usual strength. 

J. F. Emslie. 

Mary Queen of Scots (Vol. iii. 164.)— I find it stated 
in a <* Guide Book *' that the original letter of James I. to 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral, reques- 
ting them to allow of the removau of the remains of 
Mary Queen of Scots to Westminster Abbey, has been 
placed in a frame by the entrance from the south aisle. 
Such a statement is calculated to mislead the public. The 
letter in the frame alluded to is only a photograph, and the 
original itself, which is in the Catheoral libraiy, is not, except 
the signature, in the handwriting of that monarch. This is 
another proof of the little dependence there is to be placed 
in " Guide Books.'* 

C. BiCKERSTETH. 

The following is a copy of the letter of James I. to the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral at Peterborough, re- 
quiring them to allow the removal of the body of Mary 
Queen of Scots to Westminster : — 

" James R. 

" Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well : for that 
we think it appertains to the duty we owe to our dearest 
Mother that like honour should be done to her Body, and 
like Monument be extant of Her, as to others. Hers, and 
our Progenitors, have been used to be done, and our selves 
have already performed to our dear Sister the late Queen 
Elizabeth, we have commanded a memorial of her to be 
made in our Church of Westminster, the place where the 
Kings and Queens of this realm are usually interred : And 
for that we think it inconvtuient, that the Monument and 
Her body should be in several places, we have ordered that 
her said Body remaining now interred in that our Cathedral 
Church of Peterborough shall be removed to Westminster 
to her said monument : And have committed the care, and 
charge of the said translation of her body from Peterborough 
to Westminster to the Reverend Father in God, our ri^t 
trusty, and well-beloved servant the Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield bearer hereof, to whom we require you (or such as 
he shall assign) to deliver the Corps of our said dearest 
Mother, the same being taken up in as decent, and respect- 
ful manner as is fitting. And for that there is a Pall now 
upon the Hearse over her grave, which will be requisite to 
be used to cover Her said Body in the removing thereof, 
which may perhaps be deemed as a fee that should belong 
to the Church, we have appointed the said Reverend Father 
to pay you a reasonable redemption for the same ; which 
being done by him, we require tnat he may have the Pall to 
be used for the purpose aforesaid. 

" Given under our signet at our Honour of Hampton 
Court, the eight and twentieth day of Septemb, in the tenth 
year of our Reign of England, France and Ireland, and of 
Scotland the six and fortieth." 
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The removal of the body of the unfortunate queen was 
effected on the nth October, 1612. 

T. SCOBKLL. 

Walter Copinger (Vol. iii. 127).— Let me refer "F." 
for information as to the Copingers to HoUingsworth's 
"History of Stowmarket " (chap. 16), published by Pawsey, 
Ipswich, and sold by Longman's, London, 1844. I know 
nothing of a grant of lands in divers counties. I find the follow- 
ing notes among my MSS. : — Allhallows Place, Kent, was 
bought of the Pimps by the Copingers. A Ralph Copinger 
died there 1620. Ambrose Copinger OMned Nasber, Lud- 
denham, Kent {temp. Elizabeth), from whom it passed to the 
Brewsters. The Davington Hall estate was alienated by 
the heirs of Ralph. Symonds, Esq. (temp, Elizabeth), to 
— Copinger. 

Henry Hill, RecUyr of Buxhall, 

HURLERS (Vol. iii. 141, 154, 166). — In the parish of St. 
Cleer, there were three circles of stones callea "Hurlers." 
At one time several persons were foolish enough to imagine 
that these very stones were once men, and that they were 
thus transformed as a punishment for " hurling on the 
Sabbath day. Hurling is playing with a ball, principally 
for trjjng the strength and swiftness of the Cornish men. 
Dr. Borlase suggests that these circles of stones were 
intersected one with the other as in the curious cluster 
of circles at Botallack. These St. Cleer circles might have 
been used for the sacrifices prepared by the ancient 
Druids in their course of worship. The custom was to 
allot some to prayer, others to the feasting of the priests, 
others to the station of those who offered the victims. Whilst 
one Druid prepared the victim in one place, another adored 
in another; another went his round at the extremity of 
another circle of stones ; 'so that several Druids followed 
each other in these mysterious rounds, while others were 
busily engaged in the rites of augury, &c. {See "Celtic 
Druids," by G. Higgins, p. 54.) 

W. Winters. 

Carrying Garlands at Funerals (Vol. iii. 153.) — 
This singular custom was strictly observed by our ancestors, 
especially in the case of females who died unmarried. They 
were rewarded at their death with a garland or crown 
on their heads, " denoting their triumphant victory over the 
lusts of the flesh.** This honour was even extended to a 
widow who had had but one husband. These garlands or 
crowns were most artificially wrought in filagree work with 
gold and silver wire, in resemblance of myrtle, with which 
plant the funeral garlands of the ancients were mostly com- 
posed. These leaves of artificial myrtle were fastened to 
noops made of large iron wire, lined with silver cloth. In 
addition to these crowns, the ancients had also their depo- 
sitory gariands, the use of which continued till quite recently 
in some parts of England. These garlands were carried 
before the corpse to the place of interment in a very solemn 
manner by two maids, and aflerwards hung up in some con- 
spicuous place in the church. They were made generally 
in the following manner: — "The lower rim, or circlet, was 
a broad hoop of wood, whereunto was fixed at the sides, 
part of two other hoops, crossing each other at the top at 
right angles, which formed the upper part, being about one- 
tlnrd longer than the width. These hoops were wholly 
covered with artificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, and silk, 
and more or less beautiful accordmg to the skill or ingenuity 
of the performer. In the vacancy of the inside, from me top, 
hung white paper, cut in form of gloves, whereon were 
written the deceased's name, age, &c. These were many 
times intermixed with gilded or painted shells of blown 
eggs as farther ornaments, or, it may be, as emblems of 
bubbles or bitterness of this life ; whilst other garlands had 
only a solitary hourglass hanging thereon, as a more sig- 
nificant symbol of mortality." Cawthom writes of Abelard 
and Eloisa :^- 
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Some pious friend whose wild affections glow 
Like ours in sad similitude of woe. 
Shall drop one tender, sympathising tear. 
Prepare the garland, and adorn the bier; 
Our lifeless relics, in one tomb enshrine, 
And teach thy genial dust to mix with mine." 

W. Winters. 



The custom of carrying garlands at funerals of unmarried 
persons is still kept up at Abbot's Ann, Hants, near ADdover. 
After the funeral they are placed in the church. The sexton 
will give you dates and names ; he generally adds, the only 
place in England where it is done, but here he is incoxrect, 
as I know it is a common custom in Derbyshire and other 
counties. See an exhaustive article by Llewelljrim Jevitt, 
F.S.A., in the Reliquary^ vol. i., 5-11., with plale and cuts. 

Samuel Shaw. 

Human Bones found in Chalk (Vol. iii. 126).— I 
think it very probable that some of the bones of skeletons 
found in the chalk may claim a very remote origin. I was 
unfortunately not able to see those lately discovered here, 
but they were exhumed from nearly the same spot where 
the other sixteen were found about fifty years aso. Three 
years since a single skeleton was found within naif a mile 
of the same place in the Pilgrim's road, about two feet 
under the surface. The bones were much decayed and 
in a crumbling state, and with them a piece of iron about 
six inches long, square pointed at one end, the other drawn 
off bluntly as if it had been inserted in a staff or handle. 
There can be no doubt that some of these remains are those 
of the pilgrims who must have passed along this road in 
great numbers, and amongst whom there must have been 
many deaths. We can easily conceive that some way- worn 
pilgrim, struck by disease, terminating fatally, had been 
nastily interred in a shallow grave, scooped out by his fellow 
travellers with such rude implements as were at hand — 
themselves unwilling to be detained from pressing onward 
to a prize dear to them almost as life — the prostration, the 
offenng, the absolution at the shrine of the sainted Becket. 

Charles Parkin, Vicar of Lenham, 

Cross of Lucca (Vol. iii. 93, 154).— The **Volto 
Santo '' is a crucifix of cedar- wood, the workmanship of 
which is attributed to Nicodemus. It is beautifully carved, 
and the face has a most spiritual expression. A pious tra- 
dition affirms that it was miraculously brought to Lucca m 
the eighth century. The chapel in which it is preserved is 
a gem. It is on the left side of the nave of the cathedral of 
St. Martino. The present chapel succeeded a much earlier 
one, and was built through the piety and munificenceofCount 
Dominick Bertini, a gentleman of Lucca, in 1484, from the 
designs and under the direction of Matteo Civitali, also a 
Lucchese, and a notable sculptor. The crucifix is uncovered 
on three festival days every year; to see it at any othcf 
time a special permission must be had from the Archbishop. 

James H. O'Brien. 

Ancient Carol (Vol. iii. 152)— This carol is very well 
known in Somerset, and has been proved to be of very early 
origin. A correspondent of Notes and Queries^ who has 
published the result of his investigations respecting it in 
4th s. vol. iii. pp. 24-69, gives a translation of a hymn 
*» said in Hebrew by the Rabbinical Jews on the first two 
nights of the Passover," and in No. 2, 4th s. vol. ii. p. 557» 
is printed what appears to be a Christianized version, in 
Latin, from which I think there can be no doubt the English 
version now current was derived. There is evidence, too, 
that a poem (if it may be so called), i^dth many points of 
resemblance to the carol in question, was used by the Druids 
on " Armorica." There are several versions given in Notts 
and Queries, and those included, I think I have seven, ail 
differing more or less from each other ; by comparing the 
different copies most of the lines become intelligible, but 
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there are one or two that I have not been able to decide 
upon. The No. 2, referred to by your correspondent, is in 
tne original the tables of Moses — 

"Duo tabulae Moyses." 

L. A. Cairns. 

ROBRRT FiTZHARDiNG (vol. iii. 105).— An exhaustive 
account of this Bristol celebrity will be found In Seyer's 
•' Memoirs of Bristol," vol. i. ch. rv. The inscription on 
the old college gateway, Bristol, is as follows : '< Rex Hen- 
ricus Secundus et Dominus Robertus filius Hardinge filii 
Regis Daciae hujus monasterii primi fundatores extiterunt ; " 
but inasmuch as this portion of the archway is a perpen- 
dicular restoration of the old work, and the letters of the 
inscription show it to be of the close of the 15th century, 
its historical value is very small. There is, liowever, good 
reason to believe that Robert Fitzharding was the son, or 
more probably the grandson, of one of Uiose Viking^, or 
sea-kings, who after sweeping the seas with their piratical 
galleys, were accustomed to winter in some friendly port to 
refit their ships and dispose of their plunder. That Bristol 
was a town of considerable importance at that period, and 
friendly to the Danes, is more than probable, from the fact 
that six or more silver pennies of different coinages struck 
during his reign by King Canute, at Bristol, are still in 
existence. At Bristol, Harding, the wealthy Viking settled. 
"We find him Praepositor or chief magistrate, A.D. 1050, and 
still holding the office under William the Conqueror in 1066 ; 
but Robert Fitzharding was not bom until 1085, and is said 
to have been the eldest son of eight children ; so that this 
Harding must have been Robert's grandfather, who was 
succeeded in the chief magistracy by Robert's father, which 
the latter held from 1080 to His death 1 11^. There are no 
traces of deeds of ancestral estates inherited by Robert ; all 
the immense territorial possessions he acquired were pur- 
chased by himself out of the mone3rs left him by his father. 
The manors of Billeswick and Bedminster he bought of 
Robert, Consul of Gloucester : that of Bray of William de 
Baiosa, that of Portbury of De Moreville, that of Were of 
De Borton. Robert's father owned and buUt the Great Stone 
House, in Baldwin Street, Bristol, which stood at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Avon and Frome. In those days of 
humble structure, this stately building seems to have been 
the pride of the Western land. 

The Abbey of St. Augustine (now Bristol Cathedral) was 
founded by Robert Fitzharding, A.D. 1142. And '' on the 
iith of April, being Easter day, in the xiii year of the reign 
of King Stephen, a.d. 1148, the Bishops of Worcester, 
Landatt, Exeter, and St Asaph consecrated the church and 
buildings which the said Robert had built neere to the town 
of Bristol!, dedicatinge them to God and to St. Augustine the 
English Apostle, then newly by the said Robert built upon 
bis manor of Bileswick, at the place once called St. Augus- 
tine's Green." This is strong confirmatory proof, that this 
is the very spot in the diocese of Worcester where St 
Augustine held his celebrated meeting with the British 
monks. 

Robert Fitzharding in his old age assumed the cowl in 
the monastery he had thus founded (Ic^vi^^S ^i^ ^i^^c ^^ 
Maurice, his eldest son). He gave to the canons the manors 
of Berkeley Hemess, Alinondshnry Horfield, Ashelworth, 
and Cromhall, with all the appurtenances thereto belonging 
in v^oods, meadows* pastures, and all other things, ** when 
he became and was a canon." 

Ho by dced» laid down upon the altar, ferther endowed 
the monastery with Ihe manors of Geraey> and Blackens- 
ford, divers lands at Evhngham, the manors of Leigh, near 
Bedminster; St. Catherine's Portbury; Fifehead in Dorset, 
and Billeswlck-juxta-Bristol, in which the monastery is 
situated. He further gave the churches and advowsons of 
Tickenham, Portbury, Berkeley, Wotton, Bolnhall, Bever- 
ston, together with all other his churches and advowsons in 
the hundred of Berkeley, with their chapels in the county of 
Gloucester, and with divers houses in BristoL 



His eldest son Maurice, first Lord Berkeley, and his 
second son Robert, were also munificent donors to the 
church. 

Affixed to a high altar tomb with a ground canopy, under 
which lie the effigies of a knight and lady, is a marble tablet 
erected 1742, the inscription on which runs thus — 

"To the memory of Robert Fitzharding, who 
laid the foundation of this church ; be lies 
buried with his lady at the choir entrance, over 
whom in the arch of the doorway is a lively 
representation of the last judgment. 

The Monument of 
Robert Fitzharding, 
Lord of Berkeley, descended from the kings 
of Denmark ; and Eva his wife, by whom he 
had five sons and two daughters ; Maurice 
his eldest son was the first of this family that 
took the name of Berkeley. This Robert 
Fitzharding laid the foundation of this church, 
and monastery of St. Augustine in the year 
a.d. 1 140, the fifth of King Stephen ; dedicated 
and endowed it a.d. 1148. He died in the 
year 11 70 in the 17th of King Henry the 

Second." 

From the costume of the figures, we gather that this is the 
tomb of Maurice, third Baron of Berkeley, and Isabel 
de Clare, his wife ; it is most assuredly not that of Robert 
Fitzharding. Barrett fpp. 305) says, "The tomb of the 
founder and of Eva, his wife, is described as the only 
gravestone that had any figure cut on a brass plate in the 
whole church ; it lay originally at the choir entrance, between 
the abbots and priors' stall," i.e., just within the second bay 
east of the transept, between the columns of the choir. 

J. F. NiCHOLLS. 
City Library^ BristoL 



Society of Biblical Archeology. — ^At the meeting 
or this Society, held on Tuesday, April 1st (Dr. Birch, 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President, in the Chair), the following 
candidates were elected members : — Rev. William Bramley 
Moore, M.A. ; Rev. Henry Geo. Tomkins. 

On the recommendation of the Council, and at the 
request of Mr. Bonomi (acting on their behalf), the surviving 
members of the Anglo-Bibli<^ Institute, the Chronological 
Institute, the Palestine Archaeological Association, and the 
Syro-Egyptian Society, together with their respective 
libraries and effects, were unanimously incorporated with 
this Society. The following papers were then read : — 

1. On the Religious Belief of the Assyrians, Part IIL 
By Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., D.C.L , F.R.S.— In this paper 
the learned philologist continued to point out the great 
similarity which exists between the Biblical and Ass3rrian 
styles of writing and expression, illustrating these under the 
sections of Self-mutilation, Prostration ^fore Superiors, 
Talismanic Charms, Magical Numbers, Phylacteries, the use 
of the Mamit, Demoniacal Possession, the Sacred Number 
Seven (illustrated by the Song &f the Seven Spirits, trans- 
lated from cuneiform texts), &c. ; some further observations 
on the use of the Mamit as a charm, which was to be 
wrapped in a cloth around the temples of a dying man to 
expel evil spirits ; and some exegetical remarlcs concluded 
this very valuable and interesting paper. 

2. On the Identification of Nimrod from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. — In this paper 
the learned author stated that sul the evidence which is at 
present available would identify the hero Nimrod with the 
deity Merodach on these grounds: first the relation of 
Assur and Babylon to Nimrod in the Bible, and to Merodach 
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in the inscriptions, being the same ; and, Merodach being 
regarded as a hunter, accompanied with divine dogs ; and 
3rd, Nimrod being identical with the Accadian form of the 
name Merodach, who is called also in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions •* the hero,** or •* mighty man.** 

3. On an Ancient Triple Synchronism — Egyptian^ Phot' 
nico- Assyrian^ and Greek. By Rev. Basil H. Cooper. — Taking 
for his starting-point a hierogl3^hical tablet which was found 
a few years ago on the site of Havaris, the Lower Ec^rptian 
stronghold of the Hykshos or Shepherd Kings, dated in the 
400th year of an era counted from the accession of a king 
named Sethos or Zethos, whom Mr. Cooper identified with 
the founder of Manetho*s Seventeenth Dynasty, which is 
stated to have been Phoenician. By the combined testimony 
of Conon and Manetho, he proved that this Phoenician 
dynasty made Egyptian Thebes its capital, and held it for 
forty-three years. Thence it is said to have overrun Asia, 
and to have planted Thebes in Greece. This latter fact was 
the historical germ of the myths of Cadmus on the one 
hand, and of Amphion and Zethos on the other, the divine 
twins whom Homer makes the founders of Boeotian Thebes. 
Cadmus is simply the Phoenician word for ** the East,** just 
as in the name of his sister Europa we have the Phoenician 
word Erep " the West,'* so ingeniously turned into Greek 
that in that language it denotes literally " the East-facing 
(land).*' The Homeric legend or aim is of a more mytho- 
logical cast. Amphion, " the Beneficent One,** is one of 
the most sacred names of Osiris, and the lyre with which it 
is invariably written, reminds us at once of the lyre to whose 
music the wall of the Cadmeia spontaneously arose. Osiris, 
as Diodorus tells us, was in the Egyptian tradition the 
founder of the Nilotic metropolis of the Greek City. The 
twin brother of Osiris was the good Zethos, after wnpm the 
Phoenician Pharaoh, as well as several subsequent native 
ones, e,g,i the greater father of Rameses the Great, or Se- 
sostris, were named, and in whose temple at Havaris the 
400-year Stela was found. 

The fact that the Phoenician Pharaoh Sethos was really 
lord of the East, was proved by the occurrence of his name 
in Ctesias's list of the kings of Assyria, with a reign of just 
the same length as is assigned to the Hykshos Sethos, and 
beginning in the same year. Accordingly his name in cunei- 
form is met with on a fragmentary royal cylinder in the 
British Museum, and his hieroglyphical legend enclosed in a 
Pharaonic ring is engraven on the breast of a lion in grey 
granite, which was found at Bagdad, and is now in a private 
collection at Paris. 

Society for the Encoukagembnt of the Fine 
A&TS. — The first morning meeting of the session of this 
Society was held on Thursday, April 3, at Lambeth Palace. 
The council and members, together with their friends, 
assembled in thelibrary of the palace, when S. W. Kershaw, 
Esq., the librarian, delivered a very interesting address on the 
formation of the library and of its contents generally, upon 
the conclusion of which, aAer a vote of thanks had been 
unanimously accorded to the archbishop for granting per- 
mission to the members to view the palace, and to Mr. 
Kershaw for his very able address, the company visited the 
guard room, chapel, Lollard's Tower, and other parts of the 
building, Mr. Kershaw acting as cicerone. A report of the 
procee<ung5 will be found on p. 172, ante. 



Ttu Shillinr Pe^ran^ Shilling Baroneieige, Shilling Knightage^ 
Shilling H<nu« ofCommonty tor 1873. By Edward Walfora, M.A. 
London : Robert Hardwicke. 

Thbsb are very useful little books, and for purposes of reference are 
all that business men require. The book relating: to the Peerage gives 
a very good account 01 the constitution of the Upper House, the 
second of the three bodies which together compose the British 
Legislature ; and those on Knightag^e and Baronetage contain ex- 
cellent essays on the different degrees of those orders. Of the latter 
order the Editor informs us that, as a body, it forms, perhaps, the 



most numerous and wealthy section of the British aristocraor. It 
counts among its numbers 6 Dukes, 16 Marquises, 61 Earls, 17 
Viscounts, 60 Barons, and about 400 others, who are engaged in die 
Naval, Military, and Civil Services of the Crown. 

We doubt if the Editor is correct in stating that "the eldest wmu 
of baronets (jurt sangutntsj are knights (Equiiet Auraii}\ aodl^ 
the patents creating the baronetage, they are privileged to denund 
and receive of the reigning sovereign inauguration as knights, oa 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, provided they desire thesame." 
If a law did exist to that effect, it must have become obsolete loog 
since. Were such a law or practice in force, few eldest sons (x 
baronets would farego the privilege they would be entitled to claim 
under it. 



A, B. (Richmoful J.— Thornton, the author of " The Seasons," ms 
a native of Roxburghshire. 

M. A. -V.— Baynard's Castle stood near the City end of Blackfriais 
Bridge. It was destroyed in the great fire of London. 

T. H.—The office of Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, was 
established by James I., upon his return to Scotland, after long 
captivity in England. 

Z. — St Chrysostom was born at Antioch, a.Du 392. 

T, 5".— See Dugdale's ** History of Warwickshire," vol. ii. p. 96* 
(ed. 1730), for the passage to which you refer. 

y. R. {Bath). — ^The gold quarter-guinea was coined by George I. 

F. H. L. — The lines you quote occur in Douglas Jerrold's " Men of 
Character." 

7. O. — ^You will find all the information you require in Herdman's 
" Treatises on Curvilinear Perspective of Nature. 

X. — We would advise you to write to the Secretary of the Numti- 
matic Society, Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

F. Bamet, — The collection of pictures made by the first Earl of 
Oxford were sold by his grandson, the third, to the Empress of 
Russia. 

T. F. — ^You will find an interesting account of Professor Bush and 
his opinions in Griswold's " Prose Writers of America." 

H. y, S, (^^Y^)— The comedy you allude to was written by 
Thomas D'Uifey, in 1691. 

Alfred H, R. — ^There is a very good series of Ex e r c i s e s in Latin 
Elegiac Verse, with references to Xatin Poets, published by Long- 
man, which we would recommend. 

T. Btvoksbanh. — ^The Order was instituted by James I., in x6xi. 

R. Phipps. — ^The arms of the Earl of Shannon may be given as an 
example. They are — Per bend, cr€nelUe, arg. and gv. 

T. L. — Henry III., during the latter part of his reign, was styled 
'* Rex AnglijB, Dominus, HloernaB et Dux Aquitanix." 

Hfaldicus. — ^The bordure voavy is the distinguishing mark. 

S. S. //.—The motto, "Jehovah Jireh," is used by Sir Archibald 
Grant, of Monmusk, Aberdeenshire, and is the only instance in of a 
Hebrew motto in Scottish heraldry. 

F. y. {Dover), — Napoleon I. was conveyed to England on boaid 
the Btllerophon, in June, and to St Helena in the Ncrthumherland, 
in July, 18x5. 

W. yenner. — ^The charges in the first quarter were panted, in 
15x3. by Henry VIII. to the Earl of Surrey at the battle of Flodden; 
the^ lion pierced with an arrow being a direct allusion to the stoiy 
which asserts that the body of James IV. of Scotland was found 
pierced with an arrow. 

T, L. {Broomlands). — The father of the first baronet was Seijeaat 
Hoskins, the well-known lawyer and statesman, whose courage, 
speeches, and patriotism in the House of Commons in the reign of 
James L caused him to be confined for a time in the Tower. 

NOTICES. 

Cormpondenls who reply io queriet Vfould oblige by re/erring ie 
the volume and page where such fueries are to be found. To omtt 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our corresponJents are 
sUno to comprehend thai it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should atso include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propomnded at page 
48, Vol. iii.y to which a previous reply had been given ai page ao^ and 
another at page js, requires io he seidowen (Ky/.ftuI 48, so^ 3a). 

We shall be glad to receive contribntions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeolop'. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or oUierwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to tho Pob- 
lishing Office, xi, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

CHARLBCOTE, WAXWICKSHIRB. 

FaiUaff. You have here a ffoodly dwelling, and a rich. 
SkaUow. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars all. Sir 
" U good air. 

IpaH •/Hmttiy /K, met v. sttng 3. 



Of the many interesting spots asncated with the 

of Shakespeare, few perhaps have preserved their original 
(eatores more unchanged than the famous seat of the Lucys 
—the venerable hall of Charlecote. The village from which 
the mansion derives its name is situated on the eastern bank 
of the Avon — Shakespeare's native river — about four miles 
noth-east from the town of Stratford, and six miles south 
of Warwick. The hall was erected in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Sfr Thomas Lucy, the alleged prosecutor of 
Shakespeare for stealing the deer, whom the immortal bard 
kas figured to us in " The Merry Wives of Windsor," and 
in the play from which the above Quotation is taken, as 
Justice Shallow, The mansion may oe taken as a fair spe- 
omen of the residence of a wealthy country gentleman of 
the days of « good Queen Bess ; " and although some alter- 
ations nave from time to time beep effected in the building, 
its principal front still preserves its antique grandeur ; and 
no one can> stroll through the beautiful Engli^ scenery with 
which it is surrounded without recalling to mind its classic 
iDterest 

The old manor house stands in a park of considerable 
extent, luxuriously planted with trees of noble growth, amid 
which are the graceful windings of the silvery Avon ; whilst 
the gentle nnd^tions of the ground, covered with a smooth 
vdvet-like tuxf, are enlivened with herds of fallow deer. 
One side of the house looks down upon the river and towards 
Stratford ; and the opposite front opens into the old court, 
now a garden. Immediately south of the house, and within 
the demesne, the river Hele, which rises at Edgehill, flows 
tranquilly on its wav, beneath a beautiful Rialto bridge, to 
vnite its waters with the neighbouring stream, as has been 
Rftned to by Jago, a local poet, in the following lines : — 

"Charlecote's fair domain, 

Where Avon's sportive stream delighted strays 
T1iro| the gay, smiling meads, and to his bed 
Hele*s gentle current woos, by Lucy*s hand 
la every graceful ornament attired, 
And worthier such to share his liquid realms." 



The gateway is built in imitation of the ancient barbican, 
and is s^own m our illustration {see p. 186). The mansion, 
which is constructed of brick with stone dressings, 
consists of a spacious centre, with two projecting wings, 
and the four principal angles of the house are flanked 
each by a lofly octagonal turret, with a cupola and 
gilt vane. The entrance porch is of stone, elaborately 
ornamented. Over the door appears the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on the summit of^ the whole, at the angles, 
are the royal supporters, in a sitting posture, each supporting 
an upright banner in its claws. The great hall — always the 
principal feature in these fine old manor houses — ^retains 
much of its original appearance: its oaken ceiling is arched 
and lofty, the chimney of ample dimensions, and the win- 
dows contain the armorial hearings of the Lucys and others, 
richly emblazoned in painted glass ; whilst around the walls 
are hung numerous portraits and other paintings connected 
with the history of^ the family. On the spacious mantel- 
piece are the imtials of Sir Thomas Lucy, X, L, in large, 
old fashioned letters, raised and gilt, together with the date 
of the building of die hall, 1558. Th^e is also a cast of 
the bust of Sir Thomas, taken from his monument in Charle- 
cote church, and among the portraits above mentioned, one 
of himself sitting at a table with his lady ; a large family 
piece contains a portrait of Sir Thomas— grandson of old Sir 
Thomas Lucy — nis lady, and six children, painted by Cor* 
nelius Tansen, while on a visit here. The two youngest boys 
have aho portraits as grown men in the hall — Sir Fulke and 
Sir Richard Lucy. Besides the above pictures, there is a 
curious old view of the house and gardens as they appeared 
in Shakespeare*s time, and also portraits of Captam Thomas 
Lucy and his lady, by Lely. This lady, wno was left a 
widow, afterwards oecame Duchess of Northumberland. 

The scene of Shakespeare's deer-stealing exploit is stated 
to have been the old park of Fulbrook Castle — ^now de- 
molished— -on the road leading to Warwick ; but it was in 
this hall that he was brought up for examination. 

The house has been much enlarged and embellished 
during the present oentniy, two noUe rooms facing the 
river, a dining and drawing-room, having been biiik» and 
the whole furnished with great taste. Besides the pictures 
in the hall, others are scattered through the various rooms. 
Among the portraits in the library may be mentioned Loid 
Herbert of Cherbnry, by Isaac Oliver; Charles I. and 
Charles II., Archbishop Laud, and Lord Straffoid, by 
Henry Stone ; Henry VlII. ; Rich, Earl of HoUand ; the 
Marquis of Mantua, by Raphael; another portrait of 
Thomas Lucy, in his youth; the Lord Keeper Coventry; 
and Isabelle, wife of the Emperor Charles V. There are 
also in this room some fine eoony chairs inlaid with ivory, 
two cabinets and a couch of the same, said to have been 
brought from Kenilworth, and to have been a present of 
Queen Elisabeth to the Earl of Leicester. In the drawing- 
room there are several splendid pictures, among which we 
may enumerate "Tenier*s Wedoing," painted by himself, 
ana purchased by the late Mr. Lucy for 1000/. ; "Cassandra 
dehveredfrom Captivity," painted by Guercino ; a landscape, 
by Cuyp ; ** St. Cecilia," by Domenichino ; " Madonna and 
Cfhild," by Vandyck ; and a portrait of Henry 11. of France. 
The pictures that decorate the walls of the dining-room 
comprise a Woman Spinning, said to be by Raphael; 
Horses, by Wouvermans ; An Arrest, by Peter Valentine ; 
and others of lesser note. 

Prior to the Norman invasion, the lordship of Charlecote 
— or Cerlecote, as it appears from the Domesday Book the 
name was then written — was possessed by one Saxi, and it 
was subsequently held by the Eari of Mellent. It would 
seem to have derived its appellation from some ancient 
Saxon possessor, Ceorle being a name not unfrequently met 
with in very early times. From the Earl of Mellent, Char« 
lecote, with the rest of his lands, passed to his brother, 
Henry de Newburg, Earl of Warwick, and were inherited 
by Henry's son Roger, Earl of Warwick, a partisan of the 
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Empress Maud, and a munificeiit benefactor to the church, 
who enfeoffed Thurstane de Montfort with large pos- 
sessions in the county of Warwick, of which Charlecote 
formed a minor portion. The estate of Charlecote was 
subsequently given by Henry de Montfort to Walter, the 
son of Thurstane de Charlecote, and the grant was con* 
firmed by Richard I., who •* added divers immunities and 

frivileges," all of which were ratified by King John in 1203. 
n Dugdale's "Antiquities" we read, "'Tis not unlikely that 
the said Thurstane de Cherlecote was a younger son unto 
the before-specified Thurstane de Montfort ; for, that he 
was paternally a Montfort, the MS. History of Wroxhall im- 
porteth, and that the same Thurstane was his father, not 
only the likelihood in point of time, but his Christian name 
doth very much argue." Walter de Charlecote lefl at his 
decease a son, William, who changed his name to Lucy, 
about the close of the twelfth century — a change Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale accounts for by the supposition that his 
mother was an heiress of some brancn of the Norman 
family which bore that designation. This gallant knight 
took up arms with the barons against King John, when all 
his lands were seized by the Crown ; but returning to his 
allegiance, he had a full restoration in the first year of the 
ensuing reign. From him derived in direct succession a long 
line of worthy knights, each of whom was greatly distin- 
guished in the military proceedings of that period, whilst 
the family bore eminent sway in that part of the country 
through many generations. During the Wars of the Roses, 
the Lucys arrayed themselves under the banner of the 
House of York, and at the battle of Stoke, Edmund Lucy 
commanded a division of the Royal Army. His great- 
grandson. Sir Thomas Lucy, in tne first year of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, rebuilt the manor house of Charlecote as 
it now stands. He was an active justice of the peace, was 
knighted in the seventh year of Queen Elizabetn, and sat 
for some time in Parliament as one of the representatives of 
his native county. His alleged persecution of Shakespeare 
has, however, gained for him more notoriety than any of 
the honours he enjoyed. The family bore for their arms 
three luces (pike fish) hauriant d^argent, in the person of 
William, who, as above stated, assumed the name of Lucy ; 
so that Shakespeare is sufficiently warranted in satirically 
causing Jmtice Shallow to affirm that his is "an old 
coat." "All his ancestors that come after him," says 
Slender, another member of this ancient family, " may 
give the dozen white luces in their coat.'* Mr. Howitt, in 
his "Visits to Remarkable Places," observes that both the 
portrait and bust of Sir Thomas Lucy in the hall above 
alluded to, bear a striking resemblance to each other ; and 
that, although they do not give us any reason to suppose him 
such an imbecile as Shakspeare in his witty revenge has 
represented Justice ShcUloWy they have an air of formal 
conceit and self-sufBciency that accord wonderfully with our 
idea of the coimtry knight, who would look on tne assault 
of his deer as a most heinous offence, and would be very 
likely to hold his dignity sorely insulted by the saucy son of 
a Stratford woolcomber, who had dared to affix a scandalous 
satire on his park gate, and to make him ridiculous to all 
the country. After all, what Sir Thomas did was just what 
nine-tenths of the country gentlemen of that or this day 
would have done in* like case. He appears to have dealt 
gently with the voung man in the first instance ; and it was 
not until the ugly verses, of 
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A parliament member, a justice of peace, 

idoi 



At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asso, etc.," 

were fixed on his gate by the vindictive pride of the embryo 
poet, that he began to threaten him witn the serious visita- 
tion of the law. 

Whatever there may be of truth in the traditions which 
have so long been cherished in the neighbourhood of 
Stratford with regard to Shakespeare's early life, the 
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Merry Wives of Windsor," art i. scene i. 



evidence bearing upon his alleged deer-stealing exploits, 
and more espec^y the lampoonmg to which Sir Thomas 
Lucy is said to have been subjected, for the chastisement 
inflicted upon the youthful poet does not seem to us to 
rest upon any very satisfactoiy basis. The fitst mention of 
them appears to nave been made by Rowe, who tells the 
story in the following manner: — "An extravagance that lie 
was guilty of forced him bothout of his country and that my 
of livmg which he had taken up ; and, though it seemed at fiist 
to be a blemish upon his good manners and a misfortune to 
him, yet it afterwards happily proved the occasion of exerting 
one of the greatest geniuses that ever was known in dramatic 
poetry. He had, by a misfortune common enough to yowig 
fellows, fallen into ill company, and, amongst them, some 
that made a frequent practice df deer-stealing, engaged him 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this he 
was prosecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, somevhat 
too severely ; and, in order to revenge that iD-usage, he made 
a ballad upon him. And though this, probably the first 
essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so 
very bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against him to 
that degree, that he was obliged to leave his business and 
family in Warwickshire for some time, and shelter himself 
in London." In the papers of the Rev. William Fidman, 
which were bequeathed in 1688 to the Rev. Richard Davies, 
of Sandford, Oxfordshire, and at his death, in 1707, de< 
posited in the library of Corpus Christi College, there are 
among the notes added by Davies the following pieces of 
information on this subject : — " He was much given to all 
unluckiness, in stealing venison and rabbits ; particularly 
from Sir Lucy, who had often whipped him, and sometimes 
imprisoned him, and at last made him fly his native country, 
to his great advancement.'* In Mr. Davies's account we 
have no mention of the ballad, through which, according to 
Rowe, the young poet revenged his " ill-usage." Cabell, 
another editor of Shakespeare's works, thus alludes to this 
question: — "The writer of his *Life,* the first modem 
(Rowe), speaks of a < lost ballad,' which added fuel, he says, 
to the knight's before-conceived anger, and ' redoubled the 
persecution ; * and calls the ballad < the first essay of Shake- 
speare*s poetry : ' one stanza of it, which has the appearance 
G^ being genuine, was put into the editor's hands many years 
ago by an ingenious gentleman (grandson of its presen-er), 
with this account of the way in which it descended to him : 
* Mr. Thomas Jones, who dwelt at Tarbick, a village in 
Worcestershire, a few miles from Stratford-on-Avon, and 
died in the year 1703, aged upwards of ninety, remembered 
to have heard from several old people at Stratford the story 
of Shakespeare's robbing Sir Thomas Lucy's park; and 
their account of it agreed with Mr. Rowe*s, witn this addition, 
that the ballad written against Sir Thomas by Shakespeare 
was stuck upon his park-gate, which exasperated the knight 
to apply to a lawyer at Warwick to proceed against him. 
Mr. Jones had put down in writing tne first stanza of the 
ballad, which was all he remembered of it, and Mr. Thomas 
Wilkes (my grandfather) transmitted it to my father by 
memory, who also took it in writing.' '* This, then, is the 
entire evidence of the deer-stealing tradition. 

It is on record that John Foxe, the martyrologist, was 
received by Sir Thomas Lucy at the time when he was 
obliged to fly for his life on account of his religion, in Mary's 
reign, and was deserted by every one besides. It is said that 
Sir Thomas took care to have a good equivalent for his pro- 
tection, by making Foxe the tutor of his children, and tiiat, 
when that end was served, he dismissed him with little cere- 
mony, and no care for his future provision. 

From the renowned Sir Thomas Lucy the lands of Char- 
lecote descended, in due course, to George Lucy, Esq., who 
was high sheriff of Warwickshire in 17^, and upon whose 
death in 1 786 the male line expired. His extensive property 
devolved on the Rev. John Hammond, grandson of tne Rev. 
John Hammond, and Alice, his wife, daughter of Sir Folke 
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Lucy. This gentleman assumed bv sign manual in 1787 
the surname and arms of Lucy, and was the great ^rand- 
father of the present Henry Spencer Lucy, Esq., of Charle- 
cote, who served as High Shenff of the county of Warwick 
in 1857. 

From the haO of Chailecote, a second avenue, planted by 
Sir Thomas Lucy, leads across the park to the pretty little 
Tillage church, in which reposes the dust of successive gene- 
rations of the Lucy family. The building is in the Decorated 
style of Gothic architecture, and has been restored at the 
expense of Mrs. Lucy, widow of George Lucy, Esq., of 
Charlecote Hall. The Lucy chapel, which forms an inter- 
esting portion of the fabric, is separated from the body of 
the church by a beautiful screen of carved oak, and con- 
tains some handsome monuments of the Lucy family, together 
with the hatchm^ts of the different kmghts, with their 
iuiUs (the three fishes, pikes) in the escutcheon, made 
so notorious by Shakspeare. Old Sir Thomas lies on his 
tomb in efifiey, and his lady by his side ; her epitaph, which 
was written by Sir Thomas himself, is as follows : — 

** Ail the time of her life, a true and faithful servant of her good 
God ; never detected of any crime or vice ; in religion, most sound ; 
n love to her husband, most faithful and true ; in friendship, most 
roastaat ; to what in trust was committed to her, most secret ; in 
wisdom, excelling ; in governing her home, and bringing up of youth 
IB the fear of God, that did converse with her, most rare and singular. 
A great maintainer of hospitality; greatly esteemed of her betters, 
nisTiked of none, unless of the envious. When all is spoken that can 
be said, a woman so furnished and garnished with virtue as not to be 
bettered, and hardly to be equalled by any. As she lived most vir- 
toonsly, so she died most godly : 

" Set down by him that best did know 
What hath been written to be true. — Thomas Lucy." 

Sir Thomases son and successor, who appears to have only 
survived him five years, lies on his stately tomb by himseli. 
His lady, in a black hood, is placed in a praying attitude in 
front of the tomb, thereby indicating that she was the 
sonowfiil survivor, while, on the plinm is a whole proces- 
sion of little images of sons and aaughters, two and two; 
six sons on the panel before the mother, and eight daughters 
on that behind her. The tomb of the third Sir Thomas, 
grandson of/Ae Sir Thomas, and his lady, is a very splendid 
one by Bernini, and was executed in Italy. The knight is 
represented in a recumbent position, leaning on his elbow, 
as if contemplating the efhgy of his wife, whose figure and 
drapery are finely wrought. 

The scenery round tne neighbourhood of Charlecote is 
perhaps the most interesting of any associated with the name 
of Shakespeare. The grand old Elizabethan house, for the 
most part, presents the same appearance now as it did in the 
poet's time, and the gentle Avon flows, as brightly as of old, 
through its sunny lawns and deeply wooded glades, where 
the poet loved to roam. 

W. D. 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL NOTES ON 

SHAM CHURCH. 

f Continued frmn page 6$. J 

Weever, in his " Funeral Monuments," records the fact 
that in his time the tombs and other memorials of the_ dead 
were very carefully preserved in this church. From his list 
and other sources, I find the brasses which were once here 
made up the finest collection in the county of Kent — ^not 
excepting Cobham. In the chancel are brasses to two of the 
vicars : the earliest is a large one to William Thombury, 
died 1480 ; he is represented in the attitude of prayer, and 
is habited in vestments. A small brass, dated 1531, repre- 
sents John Redbourne, also in priest's robes, with the 
chalice and wafer ; a black-letter memorial to Edmund Black - 
well, a lawyer, who died in 1572, is close by. In the south 



aisle are the remains of what was once a magnificent brass ; 
it is dated 1414, and commemorates Seman at Tong; the 
lower half remains, showing the figure of a burgess in a coat 
and pointed shoes, with anelace and knife at his girdle. At 
the entrance to the south transept is a fine brass, dated 1533, 
to Henry Hatche and Joan his wife. In the south aisle is a 
brass, bearing date 1535^ to Richard Colwell and family ; at 
the comers were four representations of his rebus, two of 
which remain, viz., a drawing of a well and the word Col. A 
brass at the west end of the north aisle has lost the inscrip- 
tion ; a man in mayor's robes, together with his family, 
remain in brass ; it is probably that of Nathaniel Besbeech, 
who was mayor in 1637. An inscription to Edward 
Thomasson and his two wives, dated 1494, remains in the 
south transept, near which was formeriy the brass of a man 
in armour ; nis helmet was tinned up in front, his sword was 
by his side, and he held a battle-axe over his shoulder.* A 
brass of 1492 to John Wygmore, wife, and family, in the north 
able, had the man drawn ** in his hair, a mail gorget, armour, 
sword across, rowels to his spurs, and greyhound at his 
feet ; she has the lappet head-dress, a fur cape, and large 
mitien sleeves ; the pendant part of her belt is very ridi, 
ending in a tassel. Below six girls in flowing hau* and 
standing cufls.*'t A brass to Alice Mashin and family, dated 
1432, had the veil head-dress and long bag sleeves, ten boys 
had cropped hair, five girls were in bag sleeves and had the 
long horseshoe head-dress. Two other brasses had effigies, 
viz., Agnes Feversham, dated 1427, and William Rose, 
dated 1509; at the feet of the latter was a greyhound. 
There were eighteen other brasses, ranging from 14 19 to 
1582, without effigies, but most had shields on them, notices 
of which would occupy a considerable space ; the persons com- 
memorated were leading burgesses. Two fine tombs deserve 
mention : one of Decorated date, in the south wall of the 
Trinity Chapel, has been attributed to King Stephen, without 
reason ; the other is Perpendicular, in the north wall of the 
chancel, the occupant of which is unknown : it was a man 
undoubtedly, as a very large male thigh-bone was found 
beneath it a few years ago. The latter tomb was probably 
used as the Easter supulchre. On the opposite side of the 
chancel are three sedilia and a trefoiled piscina with a locker 
over it. The sedilia have detached round pillars, supporting 
three pointed arches, each enclosing a cinquefoil, whilst 
between the arches are trefoils. The two tables already 
mentioned, viz., St. Margaret's and St. Christopher's,} were 
perhaps connected with the shrines which appear to have 
stood at the ends of the transepts beneath the great windows. 
In the north transept a rectangular projection of stone may 
be seen outside, wnilst within, a shallow recess about five 
feet wide was found a few years ago ; the stone jambs which 
had supported an arch remained, and behind a monument 
which was then removed were found the remains of a canopy ; 
some mutilated fresco painting was discovered within tne 
recess. In the south transept, under the great Decorated 
window, a stopped-up niche was discovered with fragments 
of elaborately carved stonework, consisting of human heads, 
foliage, tracery, and the remains of a cinquefoiled arch ; 
these ornaments, at the Reformation, had been rudely broken 
off, and built up in the niche with the carvings hidden, 
and the back part reversed ; remains of colouring, chiefly 
red, were at the back of the niche. At the west front of the 
church, on the south side, is a room which was once a chapel ; 
it has erroneously been called a Ladye Chapel. A chapel 
called by that name stood at the north-east comer of the 
churchyard in the 2nd Heiuy VIII., according to the town 
records, and it is mentioned in a will dated 1528. At the 
east end of the present chapel are the remains of a piscina ; 
some of the carving, consisting of foliage, was found near it a 
few years ago. Before the Reformation it appears as if the 
east wall was partly open to the church. This chapel 
was once open on the north side, where there were 

* Sold by the churchwardens to repair a chandelier, 
-i Guugfa. t Sire p. 64, anfe. 
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two round arches communicating with the great 
western porch. The porch is now the site of the tower ; 
it had a raised platform eighteen inches high, foim- 
ing a step along the whole of the south side, where was 
the entrance to tne chapel. Over the outer westeni door 
were two verses from Eccles. v. A parvise over the porch 
was formerly used as a schoolroom, and fixim the following 
entry it appears that the wardmotes were at one time held in 
it : — " A wardmote was holden on Sundav, November the 
6th, in the church." This was in 1592, ana in the same year 
is this entry : ** To be paid unto William Saker 20/. in the 
west porch of Faversham church.'' Beneath the chapel is an 
undercroft, having three small round pillars supporting a 
chalk roof with stone groins. Much ancient btamed g^iss 
was once in the church, but almost the only remains are in 
the east window of St. Thomas's chapel, which was made at 
the expense of Simon Orwell, a brewer in Faversham, temf. 
Hcnnr VI., and a leading man in Mortimei^s rebellion. Tne 
remams consist of a small golden lion, some tracery, the 
hull of a boat, and a rebus — ^vis., the drawing of a well and 
the initials i6. ^* There were two heater-shaped shields in 
the great east window, and six shields in other windows, all 
containing arms of benefactors ; there were also fifteen 
shields in brass, all of which are missing. So far as I can 
trace, there were no shields cut in the roof, either on the 
corbels or the woodwork. Six of the altars mentioned at 
p. 64 can be traced by the piscinae or other evidence remain- 
mg ; of the other four, some at least were probably buih 
against the western side of some of the large pillars in the 
nave, now destroyed with the exception of two ; there were 
formerly ten. In pulling down these pillars an ancient hol- 
lowed stone, shaped like the smaller half of an egg, per- 
pendicularly divided, was discovered, and also an oblong 
stone trough for baptizing children by immersion. The hol- 
lowed stone was a small altar, quite black by a lamp being 
burnt in it, and has been called by some a Roman altar. In 
1444 five new bells were purchased of " Johanne Ilille of 
London, w^dowe," whose receipt for the money is pre- 
served ; a sixth bell was added in 1459. The effect of the 
new peal was that in 1479 it was necessary to rebuild the 
campanile. Of the hermitage, which stood in the church- 
yard, I have already given an account (see p. 20, anU)^ the 
chapel at the N.£. comer was, I suppose, a mortuary 
chapel and wax house. No account of a churchyard cross 
remains; and there is no yew-tree here, which is rather 
unusual. The churchyard is full of Roman remains, broken 
pottery, ovster shells, tiles, &c. Several urns and coins 
were found in 1794 ; and at the east end of the churchyard a 
considerable quantity of bones of oxen and other animals 
have been dug up r.t various times. 

G. Bedo. 



Outrage by Cromwell's Soldiers. — The following 
" Short and true narrative of the Rising and Defacing the 
Cathedral Church of Peterborough, by Cromwell's soldiers, 
in the year 1643," is taken from Gunton's "History of 
the Church of Peterborough " : — 

*• The next day after their arrival, early in the morning, 
they break open the church doors, pull down the organs of 
which there were two pair. The greater pair which stood 
upon a high loft, over the entrance into the quire, was thence 
tnrown down upon the ground, and then stamped and tram- 
pled on and broke in pieces. 

"Then the souldiers entered the quire, and there their first 
business was to tear in pieces all the common prayer books 
that could be found. The great bible indeed, that lay on a 
brass eagle for reading the lessons, had the good hap to 
escape with the loss only of the Apocrypha. 

"Next they break down all the seats, stalls, and wainscots 
that was behind them, being adorned with several historical 
passages out of the old testament, a Latin distich being in 
each seat to declare the stoy. Whilst they were thus em- 
plqycd, they happened to find a great parchment book, 



behind the ceiling, with some twenty pieces of gold laid 
there by a person a little before. This cnooimga tk 
souldiers in their woiic, and makes them the inofe eafcr ki 
breaking down all the rest of the wainscot. The book wat 
called * Swapham,' and was afterwards ledecmed by a 
person belonging to the minster for ten shillings. 

•< There was also a great biass candlestidE baflging in the 
middle of the quire, containing a dosen and a nuf of hdita, 
with another bow candlestick aboat the brass ea^e. TneK 
both were broke in pieces, and most of the bnss earned 
away and sold. 

<*A well disposed person standing by and seeing Ae 
souldiers make such spoil speaks to an officer, desiring hmi 
to restrain them ; who answered, ^ See haw theMC foor ftofU 
are concerned to see their idols fiUled down J 

** When they had thus defaced and spoiled thecnnre, ther 
made up next to the east end of the church, and tnere beak 
and cut in prieces, and afterwards bum theTatb that vere 
about the communion table. The tiUe hsdf was thrown 
down, the tablecloth taken away, with two fiur boob in 
velvet covers ; the one a bible, the other a common prayer 
book, with a silver bason gilt, and a pair of sQver candlesticks 
beside. But upon request made to Colonel Hubbeit« 
the books, bason, and all else, save the candlesticki^ woe 
restored again. 

" Not long after, on the 13th day of July, 1643, Captaki 
Barton and Captain Hope, two martial ministeis of JNot- 
tingham or Daibyshire, coming to Peterbur|^, break open 
the vestry, and take away a fair crimson satten tsble doth, 
and several other things that had escaped the fonner soul- 
diers hands. 

" Now behind the communion table there stood a curioos 
piece of stone-work, admired much by strangers and tra- 
vellers : a stately skreen it was, well wrought, painted and 
gflt, which rose up as high almost as the roof of the chuidif 
in a row of three lofty spires, with other lesser spires grow- 
ing out of each of them, lids now had no imagciy wcsk 
upon it, or anything else that might justly give offence, and 
yet, because it bore the name of the high altar, was polled 
all down with ropes, lay'd low and level with the ground. 

" Over this place, in the roof of the church, in a large ovd , 
yet to be seen, was the picture of Our Saviour seated on s 
throne ; one hand erect, and holding a globe in the other, 
attended with the four evangelists, and saints on each side, 
with crowns in their hands, mtended, I suppose, for a repit- 
sentation of Our Saviours coming to jucigment. Some of 
the company espying this, cry out and say, ' Lo, this is the 
God these people Ik>w and cringe unto ; this is the idol 
they worsmp and adore.* Hereupon several souldien 
charged their muskets (amongst whom one Daniel Wood^ 
of Captain Roper's company, was the chief), and di5chai|e 
them at it : and by the many shots they made, at length do 
quite deface and spoil [the] picture. 

" The odiousness of this act gave occasion H. suppose) 
to a common fame, very rife at that time, and whence Mfi^ 
curius Rusticus might have his relation, viz. : — that 6rnse 
vengeance had signally seized on some of the mindpsl 
actors ; that one was struck blind upon the place, by a re- 
bound of his bullet ; that another dyed mad a little after, 
neither of which I can certainly attest. For, though I have 
made it my business to enquire of this, I could never find 
any other judgment befal them then, but that of a oiad 
blind zeal, wherewith tiiese persons were certainly possest 

<*Then they rob and rifle the tombs, and violate the 
monuments of the dead. And where should th^ fiist 
begin, but with those of the two queens, who baa been 
there interr'd : the one on the north side, the other on llw 
south side of the church, both near unto the altar. Fint 
then, the^ demolished Queen Katheiin's tomb, Heoiy tbe 
Eighth his repudiated wife : they break down the rails thst 
enclosed the place, and take away the black velvet ptU 
which covered the herse, — overthrow the bene itself, ^ 
placed the gravestone that lay over her body, and have kft 
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nothing now remaining of that tomb, but only a monument 
of their own shame and viUany. The like they had cer- 
tainly done to the Queen of Scots, but that her herse and 
pan were removed with her body to Westminster by King 
James the First, when he came to the crown. But what 
did remain they served in like manner : that is, her royal 
arms and escutcheons, which hung upon a pillar, near the 
place where she had been interred, were most rudely pulled 
down, defoced and torn. 

<* In the north isle of the church there was a stately tomb 
in memoiy of bishop Dove, who had been thirty years 
bishop of the place. He lay there in jx^rtraicture in his 
episcopal robes, on a large bed under a nir table of black 
marble, with a library of books about him. Xlieac men that 
were soch enemies to the name and office of a bishop, and 
much more to his person, hack and hew the poor innocent 
statue in pieces, and soon destro3r'd aU the tomb. So that 
in a shorty space, all that fair and curious monument was 
buried in its own rubbish and ruines. 

« The like they do to two other monuments standing in 
that isle ; the one the tomb of Mr. Worm, the other of Dr. 
Angier, who had been prebendary of that church. 

« In a place then called the new building, and since con- 
verted to a libraiy, there was a fair monument, which Sir 
Humphrey Orm (to save his heir that charge and trouble,) 
thought fit to erect in his own life tim^ where he and his 
lady, his son and wife and all their children, were lively re- 
presented in statues, under which were certain English 
verses written : — 

'* * Mistake not, rg^uLer, Itkie ^r9V$f 
Utis is OH aUar not a grate, 
TVher$fire rakid uf in ashes fyes^ 
And hearts are made the sacrt^t^ ^c* 

** Which two words altar and sacriiice, *tit wMt did so 
provoke and kindle the zealots indication, diat they re- 
solved to make the tomb itself a sacrifice : and with axes, 
poleazes and hammers, destrc^ and break down all that 
curious monument, save only two pilasters still remaining, 
which shew and testifie the eleeancy of the rest of the work. 
Thus it hapned that the good old knight, who was a con- 
stant firequenter of Gods publick service, three times a day, 
outlived his own monument, and lived to see himlself car- 
ried in effigie on a souldiers back, to the publick market- 
place, there to be sported withall, a crew of souldiers going 
Dcfore in procession, some vrith surplices, some with organ 
pipes, to make up the solemnity. 

" When they had thus demolished the chief monum^its, 
at length the very gravestones and marbles on Ae floor did 
not escai)e their saicrilegious hands. For where there was 
any thing on them of sculptures or inscription in brass, these 
they force and tear off. So that whereas there were many 
&ir pieces of this kind before, as that of abbot William of 
Ramsey, whose large marble gravestone was plated over 
with brass, and several others the like, there is not any such 
now in all the church to be seen ; though most of tne in- 
scriptions that were upon them are preserved in this book. 

'* One thing, indeeo, I must needs clear the souldiers of, 
which Mercurius Rustieus upon misinformation charges 
them with, viz. :-r-That they took away the bell clappers 
and sold them, with the brass they plucked off from the 
tombs. The mistake was this : the neighbourhood being 
continually disturbed with the souldiers jangling and ringing 
the bells anker, as though there had been a scare-fire, 
(though there was no other, but what they themselves had 
made,) some of the inhabitants by night took away the 
clappers and hid them in the roof of the church, on purpose 
only to fiee their ears from that confused noise ; which gave 
occasion to such as did not know it, to think the soul£ers 
had stolen them away. 

*' Having thus done their work on the floor below, they 
are now at leasure to look up to the windows above, which 
would have entertained any persons else with great delight 
and satisfaction, but only sucn zealots as these, whose eyes 



were so dazzled, that they thought they saw popery in every 
picture and piece of painted ^lass. 

" Now the windows of this church were very fair, and 
had much curiosity of workmanship in them, being adorned 
and beautified vrith several historical passages out of scrip- 
ture and ecclesiastical story ; such were those in the body 
of the church, in the isles, m the new building, and else- 
where. But the cloister windows were most famed of all 
for their great art and pleasing variety. One side of the 
quadran^e containing tne history of the Old Testament ; 
another, that of the new ; a third the founding and founders 
of the church ; a fourth, all the kings of England down- 
wards from the first Saxon king. All which notwithstanding 
were shamefully broken and destroyed. 

<< Notwithstanding all the art and curiosity of workmanship 
these windows did iSord, yet nothing of slU this could oblige 
the reforming rabble, but they deface and break them all in 
pieces, in the church and in the cloyster, and left nothing 
undemolisht, where either any picture or painted ^lass did 
appear ; excepting only part of the great west wmdow in 
the body of the church, which still remains entire, being too 
high for them, and out of their reach. Yea, to encoursige 
them the more in this trade of breaking and battering win- 
dows down, Cromwell himself (as 'twas reported,) espying a 
little crucifix in a window aloft, which none, perhaps, before 
had scarce observed, gets a ladder, and breaks it down 
zealously with his own hand. 

" But, before I conclude the narrative, I must not forget 
to tell, how they likewise broke open the chapterhouse, ran- 
sack'd the records, broke the seals, tore tne writings in 
pieces, specially such as had great sesils annexed unto uiem, 
which they took or mistook rather for the popes bulls. So 
that a grave and sober person coming into the room at the 
time, finds the floor all strewed and covered over with torn 
papers, parchments and broken seals ; and being astonisht 
at this sight, does thus expostulate with them t Gentlemen, 
(says he,) what are ye doing ? they answered, we are pulling 
and tearing the popes buUs in pieces. He replies, ye are 
much mistaken: for these writingjs are neither the popes 
bulls, nor any thing relating to mm ; but the]^ are tne 
evidences of several mens estates, and in destroying these, 
you will destroy and undo many. With this they were 
something perswaded, and prevailed upon by the same 
person, to permit him to carry away all that were left unde- 
faced, by which means, the writings the church hath now 
came to be preserved. 

<' Such was the souldiers carriage and behaviour all the 
time during their stay at Peterburgh, which was a fortnights 
space : They went to church duly, but it was only to do 
mischief, to break and batter the windows and any carved 
work that was yet remaining, or to pull down crosses where- 
soever they could find them ; which the first founders did 
not set up with so much zeal, as these last confounders 
pulled them down." 

Ancient Art Trsasures. — ^The following letter in the 
Daily TtUgrapk, on the ancient art treasures for the British 
Museum, by Mr, W. R. Drake, may be of interest to our 
readers : — '* Great was the wail amongst lovers of art, when 
last year it was announced that the fine collection of Cypriote 
antiquities gatiiered together by General Cesnola, had been 
allowed by the authorities of our great National Museum to 
become the property of our transatlantic friends, instead of 
finding a resting place, as they might have done, in the 
British Museum. Now, there is another chance of the 
nation acquiring a collection of antiquities, of a different 
character, it is true, but of far greater value and artistic 
beauty than those which were found in Cyprus. A con- 
siderable portion of this attractive collection is now 
deposited m the British Museum, and will well repay 
examination by all who are interested in the marvellous 
art workmanship of the ancients. Greece, Etruria, and 
Rome contribute to the collections. It would be impossible 
within the scope of a letter to give anything like a catalogue 
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ratsonnk of the several items ; but I would call attention 
to the iifict that the collection consists of 21 pieces of sculp- 
ture in marble or stone, 175 bronzes, 108 terra-cottas, 160 
vases, 41 ivories, and 25 ancient ambers. Among the 
marbles is the head of Hera, found at Agrigentum, of 
colossal size and of Greek work, in a style which would 
entitle it to a place among the foremost of the existing monu- 
ments of Greek sculpture, and which, in point of simplicity 
and dignity of expression, might well merit a place beside 
the head of Asklepios — that unsurpassed type of ideal 
beauty, now in the Museum. The bronzes include, amongst 
other noteworthy objects, a seated male figure from Taren- 
turn, of matchless beauty, which, in the impression of heroic 
power it conveys, is not unworthy of being compared with 
the Theseus of the Parthenon, which the attitude of the 
figure strikingly recalls. Amongst the bronzes will also be 
found one of great value from Proeneste, being a strigil, 
whichf judging from its size and beauty, was designed as 
a votive ornament ; the handle is formed of a female figure 
exquisitely modelled. The terra-cottas are a series present- 
ing several new types of very graceful female figures, and 
include four very remarkable figures — believed to be unique 
—of actors of the ancient Roman stage, representing the 
glutton, parasite, thief, and feeble old man. The majority 
of the vases are of great importance, including a remarkable 
archaic oenochoe, a number of rh3rtons or drinking-cups ; 
several likythi, remarkable for their fine condition, inclucung 
three from Athens, one of which is especially prized as 
retaining its original colours ; a small black cup, unic^ue in 
having the figures rendered in intaglio Instead of relief, as 
usual in the black ware. The ivories include one specially 
remarkable, found at Proeneste, and apparently dating from 
a period when Greek sculpture was largely influenced by 
Assyrian art. To the above have to be added a further 
collection, including two ck^s (Tauvre not yet arrived in this 
country, but which, I am happy to say, are on their road. 
The most precious of these objects is a bronze head of Venus, 
of heroic size, in the noblest and purest style of Greek art — 
probably the finest work, next to the marbles of the Par* 
thenon, yet known. It was found in Thessaly, and dates 
from a period later, perhaps, than Phidias, but not later than 
Scopas. There is also an Etruscan terra-cotta sarcophagus 
from Cervetri, a pendant to the celebrated one in the Louvre, 
from the Campana collection, but even more interesting, as 
it has a long Etruscan inscription. It is surmounted by two 
recumbent figures of a man and woman resting on a kind 
of couch, which is decorated with bas-reliefs, representing 
battles and scenes of domestic and public life. The atten- 
tion of the Museum authorities was called to the last-named 
precious objects in the autumn, by gentlemen who were well 
qualified to form an opinion on their merit and value, and 
also, from personal examination, were able to certify to their 
importance as an acquisition to the store of ancient art 
already belonging to the nation. In addition, however, 
to the testimony thus given, Mr. Newton has recently in- 
spected them, and I believe I am not indiscreetly betraying 
my knowledge on the subject when I state that he has in 
the strongest terms reported in favour of the purchase. 
Strenuous eflforts were made by the agents of other countries 
to purchase them, but fortunately an option was secured for 
England, and it is this option which the trustees of the 
Museum and the Government have now under consideration. 
My object in now writing is to call the attention of the 
public generally to the matter, under the conviction that 
they wOl concur in the expression of an earnest desire that 
no niggardly considerations should be allowed to interfere 
with the acquisition of the treasures now within our grasp, 
or that the Government should doubt that the House of 
Commons will hesitate to vote the sum fixed by Mr. Newton 
as the money value of the collection, and for which sum the 
British nation may become the possessors." 

Armstrong the Jester. — ^The custom of keeping 
jesters or fools at court ceased with Archibald Armstrong, 



in the reign' oT Charles II. Archy, as he was called, lie^ 
interred in the churchyard of his native parish of Aruthret, 
in Cumberland ; and by an odd incident, suitable to his pro* 
fession, the day of his funeral happened to be the first of 
April. Archy had long shot his bolt with great applause, 
till he unfortunately fdl upon Archbishop Laud, for which 
he was degraded, liad his fool's coat pulled over his head, 
and was expelled the court. When the news arrived of the 
tumults in Scotland, occasioned by an attempt to introduce 
the Liturgy there, Archy unluckily met the archbishop, and 
had the imprudence to say to his grace, '< Who is fool 
now ? " Of this the prelate complained to the privy council, 
to which he was then going, and, in consequence, the fol- 
lowing entry was made in the council book : '* Ordered that 
Archibald Armstrong, the king's fool, be banished the court 
for speaking disrespectful words of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury." According to Howell, Archy had the honour of 
attending Charles, when Prince of Wales, on his romantic 
expedition to Spain, where his fool's coat gained him admit* 
tance into the presence of the Infanta and her ladies of 
honour, who were pleased with his yni and extravagance* 
One day they were discoursing what a marvellous tmng it 
was, that the Duke of Bavaria with less than fifteen thousand 
men, after a long march, should encounter and defeat the 
Palgrave's army, consisting of above twenty-five thousand, 
in consecjuence of which Prague was taken. When Archy 
heard this, he answered that he could tell them a stranger 
thing than that, <* fjr was it not very surprising that, in the 
year 1588, there should come a fleet of one hunc&ed and forty 
ships from Spain to invade England, and not ten of them 
could get back to tell what became of the rest." 



WORLE HILL CAMP, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 

There is no notice of either town or camp in the "Beauties 
of England and Wales," nor in the older guides to watering- 
places ; and the more recent local ones are not very reliable. 
Weston itself has entirely grown up within the present cen- 
tury ; even in 1 831, when Lewis brought out his valuable 
*' Topographical Dictionary of England," there were only 
738 inhabitants. Of the encampment, there is a brief notice 
in the discourse of Pettigrew (not Planch^) ** On the Anti- 
quities of Somersetshire,' in the "Journal of the Archaeo- 
logical Association," Vol. xii. 297, et seq,^ in which, following 
Mr. Warre, he considers the camp as neither Roman nor 
Danish, but formed by British tribes, either Belgoe or 
Hsedui, who inhabited this district while Britain was as yet 
altogether divided from the Roman world. Mr. Warre 
himself, in his interesting paper in the ** Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological Society," 185 1, pp. 64-85, says 
of this most remarkable and mysterious relic of bygone times, 
that it may probably be of very remote antiquity, even as 
compared with the Roman era ; and thinks it possible '* the 
fortifications on Worle Hill may mark the site of a town inha- 
bited in"times of extreme antiquity by persons connected with 
this traffic (in tin), and that from them the primitive Britons 
may have looked down upon Carthaginian, or even Phoeni- 
cian ships taking in their cargoes of the mineral wealth of 
Mendip, hundreds of years before the Belgic settlement at 
Bleadon, or the port of Axium were in existence." It is 
almost certain the Phoenicians traded to Cornwall for tin, as 
early at least as 1000 B.C. ; and probably they came up the 
Bristol Channel, as they went to Ireland. The ancient 
Belgic Britons, says Pettigrew, called Somerset gwlad-yr^ 
ha/y or country of summer, which was also a name appHed 
by them to Ceylon ; and this may possibly point to a con' 
nection with a people from the far east. Hence, also, may 
have originated the tradition recorded by Keating, that the 
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aacestors of -the Irish passed by Ceylon round Asia on their 
way to Ireland. Keating's traditions, howeyer, though very 
amusing, are very untrustworthy. There is one circumstance 
which seems to me to point to a very remote antiquity in the 
camp ; the finding of the remains of Bos longi^rons. Although 
this animal continued to exist, according to Professor Owen 
('* Palaeontology," p. 41 1), until the historical period, its bones 
have usually Ikmu found associated with those of the mam- 
moth, elephant, &c., animals which are now confined to 
tropical climates, and which have probably been extinct in 
this country many thousand years. Lyell thinks the presence 
of the mammoth entitles a formation to be regarded as very 
ancient, 1.^., in the history of man ('* Principles of Geology," 
nth ed« Vol. I. 550, etc). Mr. Warre, in a second paper, 
1854, mentions the discovery of some Roman pottery and 
coins ; but quite at the surface, glass beads and uugments of 
bronze ornaments, which belonged, he thinks, to some 
Romanized Briton, who had sought refuge within the ram- 
parts at the time of Ceawlin's irruption. 

It is difficult even to form a tolerable conjecture as to 
what may have been the precise relations of the sea and land 
in this district some few thousand years ago ; whether the 
sea nearly surrounded Worle Hill, as there is reason to 
believe that within the historical period it used to flow up 
almost to Glastonbury. Lyell says but little, that *' the flats 
of Somersetshire have received enormous accessions, ue^ 
from what was once sea ; and Worle Camp may have stood 
originally at the end of a ridge extending far out into the 
sea." I should be glad to hear the opinion of any geologist 
who has made this part of the coast his study. 

F. J. Lbachman. 

Trial by Jury.— When was trial by jury introduced 
into this country ? Some say it was in use by the ancient 
Britons. Archbishop Nicholson claims the credit of its 
institution for Woden, the great Saxon legislator and captain. 

F. T. R. 

Early Printing.— The first book printed in the English 
tongue was ** The Recuyel of the History of Troy,'* dated 
19th September, 1471. <* The Game of Chess,'* dated 
1474, was the first specimen of the art of printing known 
in this country. The first book printed on English paper 
was " Bartholomew de Glanville," 1495, translated into 
English by John Trevisa, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
at Westminster. The paper was made by John Tate, at 
Hertford, the first paper mill having been set up there in 
the reign of King Henry VU. 

Are the above statements to be relied upon as accurate ? 

A. Z. 

Seventeenth Century Music— Have the musical 
works of the following composers been collected and pub- 
lished ? If so, where can they be seen ? Benjamin Rogers, 
Henry Purcell, Dr. William Turner, Pelham Humphrey, 
John Playford, Christopher Gibbons, Captain Henry Cook, 
John Blow, Dr. Nathaniel Giles, Dr. William Child, Dr. 
John Wilson, Orlando Gibbons, Thomas Tomkins, Martin 
Pierson, John Hilton, Henry Lawes, and Elway Bevan. 
They aU nourished in the seventeenth century. 

R. Delamers. 

Rousseau. ->Is it true, as Madame de Stael states, that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau refused a pension offered him by 
King George lU. ? I have hitherto understood that the 
pension was thankfully accepted, but some time afterwards 
given up in a hasty moment; and that Rousseau subse- 
quently endeavourea to get it renewed. 

H. K. W. 

Massinoer the Poet. — Mr. GifTord, the editor of 
Massinger^s Works, gives as his decided opinion that the 
poet refiounced the reformed religion for the Roman 
Catholic faith, and consequently lost the patronage of the 



Earl of Pembroke. Would any one be so kind as to point 
out the grounds on which Mr. GifTord based his opinion r I 
should like to Jiave some proof of Maseinger's lenundttion. 
He did not live so long ago as to admit of the events of hii 
life being shrouded in antiquity. 

Shagrit. 

Holyrood Chapel.— What has become of the bnioi 

font which was in Holyrood Chapel, before its destruction in 

1554, and which was used as a baptismal font for the children 

of the royal family? And where are the remains of James V. 

now? Thev were so late as the middle of the eighteenth 

century in this chapel. 

T. Astlky. 

Middlbton the Giant.— There was, some years ago» 
at Brazenose College, Oxford, a portrait of the celebmled 
English Giant, John Middleton, who was introduced to the 
presence of James 1. by Sir G. Ireland. Is it still thcre» 
and what is its size? Dr. Plott's account of the giant is 
that " his hand from the carpus to the end of the middle 
finger was 17 inches long; his palm 8 J inches brosd; 
and his height 9 feet 8 inches, wanting but 6 inches of the 

size of Goliah. 

R. T. S. 

HoRSE-RACiNO. — ^Is it kuown at what period horse-radng 
was inaugurated in En^and ? Fitz Stephen, who Kved m 
the reign of Henry II., informs us, in his «» Description of 
London," that horses exposed for sale were tested by being 
matched against each other; and Mr. Strutt in his work on 
the '• Sports and Pastime of England," states that several 
race-horses were given to Athelstan by Hugh Capet in the 
ninth century, on the occasion of the latter sokciting the 
sister, Ethelswitha, of tiie former in marriage. But these 
facts prove nothing. 

A. Taylor. 

Origin op the Word Gazette. — To the Italians we 
are told we are indebted for the idea of newspapers ; the first 
one published by them being called the Gazetta. What is the 
origm of the word ? Three theories are advanced, viz.— 
1st, Gazaray a magpie or chatterer; 2nd, Gaxa, from* the 
Latin, signifying a little treasury of news ; 3rd, dudi^ s 
farthing coin peculiar to Venice. 

GiORNO DEL PoNTE. — ^Whence originated the well-known 
Pisan festival, Giomo del PonU t The Pisans say it may be 
traced to a veiy remote period, but that is no answer to my 
question ; and I have not been able to find out that the 
Pisans themselves know anything about it previous to 1785, 
in whidi year the royal family of Sicily and the princes « 
Tuscany and Lombardy were present at the sports. I shall 
be thankful for information on this subject. 

Henry A. K. 

Wayerley Abbey. — I have heard it stated Sir Walter 
Scott met by accident in one of his researches in the Record 
Office some documents rdating to this abbey, and that these 
suggested to him the name of his celebrated novels. Can 
any of your readers inform me if this is so ? Is the charter 
of this, the earliest of the Cistercian monasteries in this 
country, so pleasantly situated on the way near Famham, 
still extant ; and if so, where is the same ? 

Elloe. 

Musical Instruments. — What musical instrument was 
first invented ? Some say the lyre, others the flute. Have 
we any data on which to form a judgment ? I should also 
like to know if the Egyptian instruments are the first of which 
we have any knowledge. 

H. H. 
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Vases.— I shall be tfaaokfnl for an answer to the follow- 
ing question ; Which of the nations first made Tases ? 
There ajre, t believe, only two on behalf of whom the pater- 
nity is claimed, vis., the Egyptians and Greeks. But which 
of them has a right to a verdict in its favour ? 

ri. Lf. R. 

Rbcords. — What material was first used for making 
records ? The Decalogue given to Moses was, it is said, 
written on stone. Bat was it written or engraved ? And was 
nothing previously engraved or written? Did not the 
Egyptians — ^long before Moses and Aaron delivered the Jews 
from JEgyptian bondage — possess lorittm laws ? 

Am ft>a 

Thb Hastings Family. — Will some courteous reader 
Inform me where some account of the early transactions of 
the family of Hastfngs can be met with ? 

Ernsst RrssBLL. 

Thb "Tarbbk i Tibrbb."— I should be glad to know 
where an English translation of this ancient work can be 
met with. 

William Myers. 

Cathedral History. — Where shall I find a good com- 
prehensive historical account of our cathedrals and the 
various offices in them ? 

Edith Heaton W. 

Curious Ancient Welsh Customs. — How far back 
date the customs once common in the churches of North 
Wales of spitting when any one of the names of Satan was 
mentioned, and that of smiting the breast on hearing that of 
Judas f 

Charles Owen Jones. 

The Oath op Calumny, which was anciently admin- 
istored in England in causes of an ecclesiastical and civil 
nature, was of two kinds ; but I cannot discover, by the aid 
of sttd^ authorities as are within my reach, by what special 
features they were distinguished. Will you kindly supply 
the information, or insert my query in its appropriate column 
of your next issue ? 

R. C. Britton. 

The Wycliffe MSS.— Are the Wydiffe manuscripts 
still preserved in Dublin, and, if so, can they be seen ? I 
shall be grateful for information on these points. I am 
mainly anxious to see a volume in square quarto, consisting 
of 219 leaves of parchment, written earl^ in the fifteenth 
century. It was once the property of Sir Robert Cotton, 
who appears to have given it to Archbishop Ussher ; and it 
was part of the collection presented to tne University of 
Dublin by Charles II. I believe that some few of diese 
MSS. were printed in a volume of extracts firom Wydiffe's 
writings, published by the Religious Tract Society many 
years since ; but I presume these extracts were very incor- 
rectly given, as the editor took considerable liberties with 
the original. I have also some remembrance of seeing a 
reprint of Wycliffe's ** Wychit," copied from the Nurem- 
burgh edition of 1546, and dedicated to Bishop van Mildert 
It was edited by the Rev. Thomas Pantin. where shall I 
find a more complete and a reliable printed edition of the 
works of Wydiffe ? 

Horacb W. 

The Name of Wall.— One of our old chroniclers 
states that the name of Wall, wherever found, indicates an 
Irish Oram. ; but I find, so far as family records go, that it 
may ^ frequently be traced to Wales, from which country I 
have some reason for believing the Irish families of that 
name originally came, probably in the eleventh century, with 
the first Norman invaders of Ireland. Can some kind 
reader throw fresh light on this subject ? 

A. H. W. 



Arithmetical Rhyme.— Professor de Morgan, in his 
notice of Vyse's "Tutor's Guide," apparently leaves it to be 
inferred that the annexed lines were by this writer, and first 
inade their appearance about 1770. I find them, however* 
in an earlier publication, viz. : — "Institutes of Aritlunetic," 
Jt>y Alex. Ewmg, Edinbuigh, 1756, and would not wonder in 
the least to hear that even then they were a second-hand 
afiiur. They do not occur in any of the editions of " Cocker " 
which I have come across. Can any reader of the AnHquary 
help me in the matter ? 

" When first the marriage knot was tied 
Betwixt my wife and me. 

My age did hers as far exceed as 3 times 3 does 3 ; 
But &XX 10 and half 10 years 
We man and wife had been. 
Her age came up as near to mine as 8 does to 16 : 
Now pray, what were our ages <mi the wedding day ?** 

Calculus. 



GALILEE. 

(Vol. ill 163.) 

With reference to the term ** Galilee,** besides the 
works mentioned by your correspondent, some further 
particulars will be found in Wild*s "Lincoln Cathedralt" 
Britton's Dictionary, and other well known books. It 
is clearly a very ancient term, and the point which 
it designates was a less sacred part of the church 
than even^ the nave— a sort of '* court of the Gentiles," 
"Galilee of the Gentiles." Thus several uses were 
made of it, for which the church was considered as 
too sacred. The processions alluded to terminated thero^ 
the bishop going before " into Galilee,'* and women being, 
at Durham, viewed as a sort of Gentile race. When any 
femsle relative of a monk wished to visit him, the reply 
was " Bdiold he goeth before you into Galilee,'* &c. The 
Galilee seems, in most respects, parallel to the narthex of 
the Eastern churches, the uses of which were very similar. 
The sanctuary is likened by some old writers to the heaven 
of heavens ; the choir to the middle orders of heaven ; the 
nave to the lowest heavens or paradise ; but the narthex to 
the ecirthy where penitents seek admission into paradise. 
St. Cuthbert's Misogyny led to his banishing women to this 
outermost court. 

G. Gilbert Scott. 

CoKNiSH Crosses (Vol. iii. 164).— This subject has been 
fully entered into by more than one author. In ** Comisli 
Crosses,** by the Rev. F. Hingeston, and another book by 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Phillips would find, I think, all the 
necessary mformation. 

Hbnrt B. Bullock, 
Rector of Truro, 

Ancient Monuments in the East of Scotland 
(Vol. iii. 164). — " Clericus" is referred to the " Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,** issued by the Spalding Club, in a vols, 
folio, and edited by their secretary, John Stuart, LL.D. 
This work contains plates and descriptions of every early 
monument of interest on this east coast of Scotland. 

X. 

Mart Queen of Scots (Vol. iii. 164, 177).— The re- 
moval of Queen Mary's body fit>m Peterborough Cathedral 
to Westmmster Abbey was effected in October, 1612, in 
obedience to an order from King James I., her son, dated 
^8th September. The orifinal of this letter is in the pos- 
session of the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough ; but a 
copy of it is printed in Gunton's " History of the Church of 
Peterfourgh," p. 81, and also in Stanley's *< Memorials of 
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Westminster Abbey," p. 523. It is not a little singular 
that a similar removal should have been designed for the 
body of the other queen interred in Peterborou^ Cathedral, 
Catherine of Arragon. The will of Queen Mar\', her 
daughter, contains uiis passage : *< And furUier I will that 
the body of the vertuovs Lady and mv most Dere and well- 
beloved Mother of happy memory Queue Kateryn, which 
lyeth now buried at Peterborowh, shall within as short 
tyme as conveniently yt may after my burial, be removed, 
brought, and layde nye the place of my sepulture, in w«*» 
place I will my executors to cawse to be made honourable 
tombs or monuments for a decent memory of us." Vide 
Madden's "Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary," 
p. clxxxvi. Queen Elizabeth, however, did not have these 
mstructions carried out. 

W. D. Sweeting. 

Maelstrom (Vol. iii. 69.)— The following extract from 
*' .The Seaman's Kalender," pp. 40, 41 : London, 1662, 
may perhaps be of use to your Berwick correspondent : — 

" The principallest ana most periUous of all [dangerous 

Slace in the sea] is the Maelstream well or Slorp, called the 
lousk -stream : which lieth on the backside oi Norway in 
68 degrees, on the north side of an island or rock called 
Weeray. This Well draweth the water into itself, during 
the whole flood, (which is the space of 6 hoiu^, and 12 mi- 
nutes) with such an in-draught and force, and with such a 
noise through the tumbling and falling of the waves and 
streams one upon the other, that it is rather to wonder at, 
than to write of: So that during that time, within the 
space of more than two leagues, round about the Rock of 
Mousk (imder which that water fioweth) no ship or other 
vessel may come near, for they should to their utter des- 
truction be drawn into it, and swallowed up ; but all the 
time of the Ebb, the water is so strongly cast up again, that 
no kind of Substance or Metal, how heavie soever it be, can 
there sink : So that our northern fishers at that time with 
their jollen or fishing-boats take many and strange-formed 
fishes, which they (&aw into their boats with hooks and 
lines, which they have ready laid for that purpose : for that 
during the Ebb they cannot return into the Gulph, nor get 
under water by any means. 

" The northern people that inhabit about those Rocks do 
think that the stream passeth away underneath a part of 
Norway, under the nortn bottom in East Finland, because 
that in that place there is likewise such a Mael-stream, 
(though not altogether so strong nor dangerous) where the 
like fishes are taken, and the water is in uke sort trouble- 
some, as it is underneath and above the Rock of Mousk. 

• " Whereupon many experienced pilots do call the said 
Slorp, The Navel of the Sea, which causes the courses of the 
Ebbs and Flows about all the Lands that are on the north 
side of the Equinoctial, as the most convenient place for 
that purpose to spread the waters South, North, East and 
West.** 

Calculus. 

Touching this sea-wonder, Varenius, at p. 142 of the 
** Geographia Generalis " (Cantabrigise, 1681), says : — 

" Vortex et Euripus ad Norwegiam omnium celeberrimus 
et maximus. Etenim tredecim milliaria habere scribitur in 
circuitu ; medium petra occupat, quam adjacintis terrae populi 
vocant Mouske. Vorago hsec sex horis absorbet omnia, 
quae illi appropinquant vel vicina sunt, aquam, bataenas, 
naves onerarias et alias res, totidemque horis omnia ilia 
eructat et evomit, magna cum violentia, strepitu et circum- 
.gyratione aquae. Causa latet." 

F. E. I. S. 

Bishops Charged with High Treason (Vol. iii. 
176). — Li reply to your correspondent's communication, I 
be^ to subjom a list of the twelve bishops he alludes to : — 
Williams, Archbishop of York ; Morton, Bishop of Durham ; 
Wright, Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield ; Towers, Bishop 
of Peterborough ; Owen, Bishop of St. Asaph ; Pierce, Bishop 



of Bath and Wells ; Cooke, Bishop of Hereford ; Skinner, 
Bishop of Oxford j Wren, Bishop of Ely ; Owen, Bishop of 
Landaff ; Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester ; and Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich. 

A. Hall. 



Tumuli on the Yorkshire Wolds.— Canon Green- 
well and Professor Rolleston have lately completed a series 
of very interesting excavations among the ancient barrows 
which exist in the Goodmanhan and Elton Woods, near 
Beverley. The group consists of thirty-one tumuli. In 1851 
some half-a-dozen of these were opened by Lord Londes* 
borough, when some bodies were found, together with uras 
of very ancient date. In 1866 Canon Green well opened six 
others, in which were a number of burnt bones, urns, and 
one unbumt body. During the present excavation some 
eight or ten tumuli have been opened, and some very in- 
teresting remains have been discovered, including an um 
which has the very rare addition of a cover or lid to it. 

Northumberland House and its Fate. — We fully 
agree with the two prayers of the memorial : the special, 
c^ing for further consideration as to Northumberiand 
House ; the general, demanding proper prevision, ^ith the 
aid of competent persons, as to public works. As we have 
said before, if any great advantage can be gained for the 
public by the destruction of Northumberland House, it must 
go ; but if, as we believe, an equaUy good road can be 
obtained by entering on the west side of it, the destruction 
should not be permitted. Lqoked at carefully, and with a 
view of relieving the Strand of traffic the most efficiently, 
we have been long convinced that neither the road to the 
west of Northumberland House (that which has been called 
Sir James Pennethome's plan), nor the road proposed by 
the Metropolitan Board, is the best. For that purpose the 
entrance should be on the west side of the Charing-cross 
Hotel, following the line of the front of the National 
Gallery and Duncannon-street. All we ask for, however, is 
a careful consideration of the whole question by a competent 
tribunal. — TTie Builder. * 

The Saxon Church at Bradford-on- Avon. — The 
Rev. W. H. Jones, Prebendary of Sarum, and vicar of 
Bradford-on- Avon, has written to the Titnes^ stating that 
there is every reason for hoping that in a short time posses- 
sion >!('ill be obtained of the whole of this interesting relic, 
which has been pronounced to be <* the one perfect Saxon 
church in the country,'* and which was some time ago 
brought to light in that town. An appeal was recently made 
to the public for subscriptions for the purpose of recovering 
this building, and about nine months ago the chancel was 
purchased. Not only the Society of Antiquaries but several 
local archaeological societies have supported the trustees of 
the fund in their endeavours to raise subscriptions; and 
among the subscribers are Sir Gilbert Scott, Dr. Edwin 
Guest, and Messrs. E. A. Freeman and J. H. Parker, all 
well qualified to give a reliable opinion as to the value of 
this unioue relic of pre-Norman times. The Rev. W. H. 
Jones, who is acting as treasurer, states that some 200/. more 
are needed for the purchase-money and attendant expenses, 
and for the restoration, probably 500/., which it is hoped 
will be secured in the course of time. 

British Museum.— The keeper of the MSS. in the 
British Museum, we understand, mtends to issue a catalogue 
of the oldest manuscripts in the national collection, with 
autotype facsimiles of the choicest early illuminations and 
texts. 

Revival of Ancient Peerages.— A petition of the 
Countess of Loudoun has been deposited with the Home 
Secretary for presentation to the Queen, praying that the 
abeyance in the baronies of Montacute (of 1299), Mon- 
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thermer Montacute (of 1357), and Montagu may be ter- 
minated in her favour. The countess claims therein to be 
the senior co-heire^s of the families through Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, the famous King-maker, and his grand- 
daughter Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, beheaded in 
Henry VIII.'s reign. The barony of Montagu was created 
by the summoning to Parliament in her lifetime of Heny 
Pole, the eldest son of the Countess of Salisbury, the wife 
of Sh- Richard Pole, K.G., her fourth and youngest son 
being the celebrated Cardinal Pole. Henry Lord Montagu 
died without leaving any son, and from Katherine, his elder 
daughter, married to Francis, the second Earl of Huntingdon, 
the Countess of Loudoun claims in direct descent. — Morning 
Post. 

An ARCHiKOLOGiCAL DiscovKRY. — The Impartial du 
Loiret states that the Comte de Vernon, a member of the 
Orleanais Archaeological Society, has recently made a most 
remarkable discovery in the Church of Notre Dame deCIerv. 
It consisted of a small leaden box, carefully soldered, which, 
on being opened, was found to contain a human heart 
wrapped in woollen cloth, and also a leaden coffin containing 
the body of a new-bom infant. The metal had become so 
nisted that it was difficult to discover any inscription, but 
after a careful investigation the Comte de Vernon deciphered 
the following, written in characters of the fifteenth century, 
" Cest le cueur du Roy Charles huitilme, 1498." There is 
every reason to believe the remains to be those of the infant 
child of Louis XI. 

Stermng Money was first coined in England, 1216 : 
gold m ditto, 1257 ; shillings in ditto, 1505 ; copper in ditto, 
1672. The first public bank was established at Venice in 
1550 ; the Bank of England in 1693 ; bills of exchange 
invented in England, 1160. It is asserted that money was 
firet coined by Phidon of Argos 894 years before Chnst, at 
Rome 294 years before Christ, and fust used in England 25 
years before the Christian era. Silver we all know, was in 
circulation in Abraham's time. During the reign of the 
Norman kings every earl and baronhad a mint of his own ; but 
Henry II. suppressed them all, and granted the liberty of 



the formation of a museum and free library for the use of the 
inhabitants of South London. A committee has been formed, 
numbering among its members most of the clergymen and 
ministers of that locality, for the purpose of carrying out the 
preliminary details. 

Epigram on Erasmus. — The following is taken from a 
book of epigrams by John Owen, publish^ at Amsterdam, 
1647 :— 

Quseritur, unde tibi sit nomen Erasmus ? Eras Mus. 

Responsio. 
Si sum Mus ego, te judice, Summus ero. 



©bitearjj. 



Dr. MAURY.-^The death is announced of Matthew H. 
Maury, LL.D., the well-known astronomer and hydro- 
grapher. He was bom at Spotsylvania, Virginia, in 1806, 
and entered the United States Navy at the age of nine- 
teen years. He first distinguished himself in a scientific 
exploring expedition to the South Seas, and afterwards 
became superintendent of the National Observatory of the 
Hydrograph Office of the United States, where he paid 
much attention to investigation with regard to the wmds 
and currents of the sea, and afterwards published his 
" Physical Geography of the Sea." 

General Fox. — ^The late General Charles Richard Fox, 
Colonel of the 57th Foot, who died on Easter Sunday, at 
his residence in Addison-road, was an eminent numismatist. 
He was a son of the third Lord Holland, was bom in 1796, 
and was educated at Eton. He served in the navy from 
1809 to 1 8 13; but afterwards, entering the army, became a 
lieutenant in the 1st Grenadier Guards in 18 15. He was for 
some years in Parliament for Calne, Tavistock, and Stroud, 
and acted as Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, and also 
Receiver-General of the Duchy of Lancaster. He was the 
author of a quarto work entitlea ** Engravings of Unedited 

iiciii jiji. a« .w-v.« .«^... -.. t» J - ^^'^ Rare 'Greek Coins, with Descriptions," mostly from 

coSing^only't'o'c^ain cities and abbej^. His son, Ricliard specimens in his own collection, which was particularly rich 

L, caused money that was coined in the east part of Germany, in the department of Greece. 

called casterling money, to be brought to perfection, which 

was called sterlmg. 
Remarkable Instance of Longevity.— In the year 

18 19, forty-six persons, inhabitants of the parish of Bediill, 

met at the Bell Inn to commemorate the 8ist anniversary 

oflhe birth of his Majesty George III., whose ages, taken 

on an average, were as follows : — 25, who dined, 81 years ; 

15, who waited at table, 71 years ; and six, who rang the 

church bells whilst the 25 were at dinner, 61 years. Their 

ages united amounted to 3^56 years. They were selected 

from the whole male population of the parish, which did not 

exceed a thousand. 
Remarkable Oaks.— In addition to the remarkable 

oak-trees mentioned on p. 155, a correspondent sends us 

the following :— In Bagot's Park, Staffordshire, are some 

very fine oaks. One, called "The King's Oak," is 120 feet 

high. Another, " The Beggar's Oak," has a gu-th of 40 feet 

at the height of one foot from the ground ; and one of its 

branches has a circumference of 7 feet 4 inches at a distance 

of 15 feet from the trunk. A space of about 4000 square 

feet is shaded by its branches. 



Mr. Trikupi. — This eminent historian, one of the most 
distinguished of modem Greek writers, died recently at " 
Athens. He was thrice Grreek envoy at the English court, , 
and had also been a minister. His style was Hellenic, • 
which made his writings agreeable to scholars here in- 
England. 

Dr. Julius Fuerst, the distinguished Orientalist, is dead. 
He was best known in this country as a lexicographer. He 
was, however, the author of several works on Jewish litera- 
ture and history, and the editor of more than one journal 
devoted to such subjects. ' 
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Raphael's Birthplace.— The anniversary of Raphael's 
birth and death was celebrated on the 6th inst., at Urbino, 
grand fetes and a banquet taking place at the Ducal Palace. 
The ceremony was distinguished by the handing over to the 
Municipality, in trust for the nation, of the great painter's 
birthplace, which has been purchased by a public subscrip- 
tion. Raphael was bom at Urbino on the 6th of April, 
1483, and died on the 6th of April, 1520. 

South London Museum.— A movement is on foot for 



Mr Brent, who is well known as an antiquarian, and who some 
short time ago published " Village Bells," and other poems, winning 
thereby the appreciation and approval of various leading literary 
jonmals of the day, has just issued a second volume. Atalanta 

• least 
:ion. 
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would seem to be a favourite heroine with our singers y two at k 
of our leading poets have chosen her as the theme oT their inspirati 
Mr. Brent gives us to understand that the poem bearing the name of 
the swift-footed maid, in the volume he has just eiven to the lovers 
of the poetic art, was written before "Atalanta^s Race," by Mr. 
Morris, had appeared. He thus deprecates any supposition of hit 
having enterea into competition with the last-named writer. Re- 
moteness of incident has not, in Mr. Brent's case, chilled the emo- 
tional fervour for which we generally look in the poetic delineation of 
a heroine. Mr. Brent's Atalanta is at heart a woman, in spite of. 
her heroic proclivities ; and her gift of sympathy brings her nearer to 
the modem reader than is usually the case with the heroines selected 
from antiquity, who frequently pass through the artistic framework 
in which they are set, with mien serene and wellni^h passionless. 
They remind rather of the fresco than of the painting in oil, and are 
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cal(7ilated for effect at long distances, losing tbe minnt^ness and 
roundness of real life on a nearer approacli. Such is, however, not 
the case with Atalanta, as Mr. Brent depicts her; and afropos of his 
renderinsvw« may aflSrm that neamest " lends enchantment to die 
^ew." One of the advantares of adopting a heroine of antiquity is 
that she may be endowed witn the pers»nnel most esteemed oy the 
poet himself: for who can say if Mr. Brent or Mr. Morris is most 
correct in endowing the iair Greek with ey«8 of "dusky darkness*** 
or "clear grey?*' ' ' ^^ 

The influence of the romantic school is strongly apparent in these 
poems, and, as a natural consequence, they display emotion, faith, and 
a refreshing evidence of thought The exclttsive followers of the 
antique, though they may win the plaudits of the classical critic, can 
oever become hoasehold favourites, or take deep root in the hearts 
and thoughts oi the people in this surging age of complex life and 
reeling.^ Therefore^ though we cannot deny to such creations the 
poMession of positive beauty, unity, and objective mndeur, we must 
^u regard them as abnormal growths—the productions of genius 
forcibly directed into a specific groove, and at variance with the 
spirit of the age. The best proof of this is that incidents of the pre- 
sent ^e, if treated in the same style, would be simply unendurable^ 
therefore it is that, by intention or instinct, the choice of certain 
wrjtors generally (alls upon subjects from the antique. 

The seoond poem in this collection, " Winnie,*' gives an interesting 
^i?"^ ^^ our fair English country life. The characters are sketched 
itt frash and tender tints. The following well expresses tbe feeling 
J«f Jf "^ow impelling so many among the ranks of the weaker sex 
to take th«r lives in their hands,** and to wander forth in search 
of work and realities more engrossing than the ordinaiy drawing- 
room-lady's occupation >~ 

" ^^ ^nnie lived as one beneath a spell, 
^e purple rooms, the deer-trod slopes around, 
The chequered lights that glanced o*er hill and dell, 
And still retreats, where fancy loved to dwell ; 
^d music's spells, as household doves drew round. 
With their melodious wings, to sweep the chords of sonnd. 
All seemed a charmed indolence that bound 
Her senses and her soul, until at last 
She rose and cleared her sight, and the illusion passed. 
The world I the world I She must go forth to bear 
Her cross in trial, temptation, everywhere I 
Xo make her creed, her &ith to God, take part 
With tibat deep love she cherished in her heart I 
Long Maryjpleaded— gently, but in vain ; - 
Soon Winnie stood beside the bed of pain, 
With ministering hand and voice, creating 
Hopes that till then had oerished in the wmif^ 
As oft agahi, wbca griefaad sm cembmed, 
^ook tbe last sands of some distempered mind. 
She kissed the fevered brow. The sufferer woke 
From his dark, perilous sleep; bright comfort spoke, 
And to his penitent soul revealed, though far, 
Heaven's golden gates, that stood for hun ajar I *' 

.1-^2^1 5* Winnie goes forth, one of the followers of the red cross, to 
the fieltb of camage» not less a hero, though her arms were those of 
love and peace rather than of strife and aggression. The following 
extract from this poem may serve as an example of Mr. Brent*s 
pown- in dealrag with the ideal and that shadowy realm of thought 
and feoliag so endadvely the territory of the poet :— 

•* My tale were well-nigh done ; what matter, more ? 
Yet much liei in a life ; though, as before. 
The same still forms pass down to the same shore. 
Face like to face, as flower to flower, appears 
jUpon the flower the dew, upon the face the tears. 
Qniy forms wave through a base as present seem 
Toe long-departed dear ones in a dream ; 
ii^J^\.f- ^"^ bands pressed, then something nigh. 
Wind-like, that stirs a dreary tapestry. 
The interwoven hopes of days gone by. 
So the old shadows move from the old walls. 
And others come, like unto those that go- 
Like, not the samo--«nd now a silence fells ; 
And now nse numerous voices, sounds of woe, 
In battle spent, in combats void and vain ; 
rw thinn fouffht out that still are fought foi^aye, again 1 
W^e stand beside a shore where all around 
A gray mist lies, and waves without a sound ; 
And wrecks float by, like kingdoms that have been. 
And king's whose names, like I>emogorgon, made 
Nought down the sweeping infinite but shades 
And bynand-bye we see a thing forlorn, 
A something like a sea-bewildered bird 
(Its scared voice in the night a moment heard). 
That glides unto the dark-is seen no more- 
And still the spectral waves rise, fell, upon the shore." 



We find ui appredatfva page dedicated to the memoir of Charles 
Dickens, which concludes in the following well-chosen words :— 



So, on thy bier we place thy coronet. 
Nature's true noble; yes. a wreath entwined 
With pearl-like flowers, and for its gems we set 
Thy country's tears all lovingly enshrined.** 



" The Dark River '* is a pretty and truthfol *' bit " of nature paint* 
ing^not the less pleasing because it represents objects dear and 
femiliar to all ramblers among country scenes. 

Upon the mercenary avarice which rnthlcissly eimoses oar saikn to 
more than the natural perils of the deep, Mr. Brent is justly and 
opportunely severe^ 

*' The Dark -red Sail *' is a picturesque legend of the Breton coast. 
Perhaps the piece displaying the deepest feeling is the one witbost 
name or title, and which will recall to maav some memory too sacred 
to be titled or classed with others. A de^ pathos underlies the 
mere words, a sort of hush such as we feel on looking at some calm, 
sad, but beautifel sculpture. Had space permitted, extracts wordiy 
of attention might have been given from " Pandora," **The Dying 
Poet,*' and others, but enough uis been said to show that Mr. Brent's 
volume, by its suggestivenest and true poetry, will well repay the 
careful reader, who will therein not fell to meet with passages as foil 
of poetic beauty as of earnest thought and fe^tag. 



F. A.— The best known history of the Indian Archipelago is that 
written by John Crawfurd, and published in i8so. 

0.— Refer to " Outlines of Literary Culture " 

T. R. .S*.— Benjamin Franklin worked for some time as a printer ia 
London ; he was President of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
'7^5-6, and died in 1790. 

7. Britfcn. — Cowper's ettlogium on Judge Hale will be feond ii 
"The Task,** book iU. 

5*. H. — Henry, son of David, king of Scotland, had the Earldom of 
Huntingdon conferred on him, upon condition of swearing allegiance 
to King Stephen. 

O. C— The Act for regulating the Office of the Receipt of Her 
Majesty*s Exchequer at Westminster was passed in 1834. 

K, H. 5^.— Peter de Montfort, who was killed at the battle of Eve- 
sham, is the earliest weaker ox the House of Commons on record. 
He was appointed fem^ Henry III. 

ff, Fnuer.— The Duke of Norfolk bears the title of Earl of Arundel 
by his tenure of Arundel Castle; without any creation, patent, or 
investiture. 

F. F. {LauHcesfom,y^Yoa will find aa aooowii of tlM fwIH in 
Carew's " History of CosswaU.** 

P. y. — ^The Royal Society of Literature was instituted in 1820. 

S, 5*.— The pictures were bequeathed to Dulwich College by Sir 
Francis Bourgeois. 

//. H. T, {Croy€hn,) — Write to the Secretary, xa, Bedford-row. 

Thes^an, — ^The late Italian Opera House was destroyed by fire, 
March 5, 1856. 

F. R, (ZM.)->The Armoury in the Tower of London was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday, October 30, 1841. 

S. S. L. — ^You will find all the information you need in Horsl^s 
" Britannia Romana.** 

7*. A. H. \Bridporty~nhe centenarian vou allude to was named 
Henry Jenkins. He is stated to have been born at Bolton, Yorkshire^ 
about 150X, and to have died in 1670, which would make him 169 yean 
old. 

H, Z.— Tho institution of the Literary Fund originated through the 
sympathy that was evinced for the fate of Floyer Sydenhaua, the 
eminent Greekscholar, who, owing to his embarrassments, was sdsed 
and thrown into prison for a trifling debt he had incurred for his fru|^ 
meals. 



T. R, ^l— Dr. Portens was not Bishop of Winchester. He . 

some time master of St Cross Hospital, near that ci^, and was 
raised to the bishopric of Chester in 1776, and translated to the see 
of London 1787, over which he presided till his death in x8o6. 

y, S» — See answer to HtrtUtL, on p. 60 amU, 



NOTICES. 

CorrespomJenis who rtMy io queries would obliga by nferrinf U 
itu volume and page where suck queries are to be found To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 
slow to comprehend that it is desir€ible to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a refly given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given ai page aO| and 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 48, so^ 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, but as a gvarantae of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pnb- 
lUhiag Office, tx, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

PENSHITRST PLACE, KENT. 

" Tread, 
As with a pilgrini's reverential thought. 
The groves of Pensharst. Sidney was bom here,— 
Sidney, than whom no {pentler, braver man 
His own delightful genms ever feigpied." 

SOUTHBY. 

Of all the lordly mansions and ancient domains in England, 
whose halls and lands are rendered famous through the 
never-fading glory of some of their possessors in former 
times, few, if any, can rival the interest that is associated 
with the name of Penshurst, around which such a glittering 
halo was shed by the chivalrous race whose descendants 
have held the property for the last three centuries. 

The village of renshurst is situated about five miles south- 
west of the town of Tonbrid^e, and stands in the midst of a 
wide valley. The mansion is built on a pleasant elevation, 
with its woods and park stretching far away northwards ; 
whilst the church, parsonage, and other houses of the village 
are grouped together very picturesquely on the sloping banks 
of the winding Medway, whose waters flow with a gentle ripple, 
or creep lazuy along by the side of the princely domain 
which forms the subject of this article. Vallevs run out on 
every side from the main one in which the village stands ; 
and the hills, which are everywhere at some distance, wind 
about in a very pleasant and picturesque manner, richly 
covered with wooos, corn-fields, meadows, and hop-gardens ; 
whilst here and there, dotted over the green slopes and in 
the hollow of the hills, a rustic cottage or pleasant home- 
stead imparts life and interest to the scene. The pathway 
to the mansion from the village lies through the churchyard, 
where the "rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep," the 
entrance to which is through a lych-gate, under some quaint 
and cumbrous old wooden houses. Crossing to the south- 
west comer of the churchyard, the visitor at once enters the 
park, and has before him the venerable pile, of which Ben 
JoDson wrote — 

*' Thoa art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch, or marble ; nor canst boast a row 
Of poUish'd pillars, or a roofe of gold : 
Thou hast no Ian theme whereof tales are told ; 
Or stayre, or courts ; but standst an ancient pile. 
And (uese grudged at) art reverenced the while. 



Thou joy'st in better markes of soyle, of ayre. 

Of »ooa, of water; therein thou art faire. 

Thou hast thy walkes for health as welt as sport ; 

Thy mount to which the Dryads do resort. 

Where Pan and Bacchus their high feasts have made 

Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut shade." 

The mansion stands upon the site of an ancient building, 
reared in the time of William the Conqueror, and at the 
south-west comer of a park containing upwards of 400 
acres of land, well diversified with hills, dales, and lawns, 
and studded with oak, beech, and chestnut trees ; some ot 
which, the oak trees in particular, are of vast proportions. 
The famous oak tree, called "Bear's Oak," said to have 
been planted on the day of Sir Philip Sidney's birth, stood 
at a short distance from a large pond of water, now known 
as Lancup Well. 

There is a pathway across the park from opposite the 
estate of Redleaf, which is situated close to its north-west 
comer, and from it a most magnificent view is obtained of 
the old grey walls and turrets of Penshurst Place, backed by 
the village and the pinnacled tower of the church. The 
name of Wallers " Saccharissa " is preserved in a double 
row of venerable beech trees, to whicn has been given the 
name of <^ Saccharissa's Walk," and the stunted lune trees 
immediately in front of the great gate mark the site of 
** Barbara Gamage's Bower." 

The west front of the building is of great length, and ex- 
hibits the several different styles of architecture in vogue 
during the period when the various parts were erected, in 
which the Tudor predominates. The facade is of two stories, 
embattled, with projecting ivings at each end, and diversely- 
shaped towers ; the material used in its construction — brick 
and stone — is freely intermingled, and many of the buildings 
are richly clothed with ivy, which imparts to the structure 
a singular yet interesting appearance. The entire fa9ade 
acquires a curious picturesqueness of aspect from its steep 
roof, its quaint chimneys, and the tall gable of the banquet- 
ing hall rising above it. During the last half century the 
edifice has undergone a thorough restoration, which has 
been carried out in good taste and with sound judgment. 
The principal or northern front, which contains the apart- 
ments occupied by the family of the present proprietor, 
exhibits a long battlemented range of stone buildings, with 
various proieciions, towers, turrets, and twisted chimpeys, 
which break up the Line of the roof in a bold and pleasing 
manner, producing a variety of effects of light and shade 
singularly attractive. It has been almost entirely rebuilt ; the 
old gateway in the centre, however, still remains. This 
portion dates from the time of Edward VI., and has oyer 
the gateway a stone tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion ; — 

The most religious and renowned Prince 
Edward the Sixth, Kinoe of England, 
France, and Ireland, gave this House of 

PENCESTER, WITH THE MANORS, LANDES, AND 
APPURTENAYNCESTHER UNTO BELONGINGE, UNTO 
HIS TRUST YE AND WELL BELOVED SERVANT, SYR 

William Sydny, knight banneret, servinge 
him from the tyme of his birth unto his 

CORONATION IN THE OFFICES OF ChAMBERLAYNE, 
AND STUARDE of HIS HOUSEHOLDE, IN COMME- 
MORATION OF WHICH MOST WORTHIE AND 
FAMOUS KINGE, SiR HENRIE SYDNEY, KNIGHT 

OF THE Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Lord President of the Council, established 
IN the marches of Wales, sonne and heyre 
OF the afore named Syr William, caused 
this Tower to be buyldrd, and that his most 
excellent Princes arms to be erecied, anno 

DOMINI 1585. 

Beneath the above tablet is another, emblazoned with the 
royal arms of that period. The tower at the extreme west 
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end of the north front is called " Sir Henry's Tower ; il it 
contains his arms, and an inscription setting fotth that he 
was "Lord Deputie General of the Realm of Irelande in 

1579." 

Passing through the gateway of the central tower, the 
visitor enters the first, or servants* court, on the opposite 
side of which stands the hall. The exterior of the haU and 
of the approaches is well worthy of attention, being alto- 
gether a fine example of the domestic architecture of the 
time of Edward III. The arches over the windows, extend- 
ing from buttress to buttress, are not a common feature; 
they give great strength and stability to the whole structure. 
The mouldings of the arches of the doorways, and the 
wooden doors in the porch are also deserving of notice. 
The hall is of noble proportions, and probably the most 
ancient of its size in £ngland, being 18 yards in length, 
by 12I in width, and is paved with red tiles. It was 
erected towaids the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
royal license to embattle and fortify the ancient manor- 
house having been granted to Sir John de Pulteney in the 
fifteenth year of Edward III. (1341). The hall is now 
almost in the same state, in an architectural point of view, 
as when first erected, and the walls are decorated with 
severnl fine suits of armour, spears, swords, and trophies of 
the chase. The fine open timber roof, nearly 50 feet in 
height, the mountings of which are in the Decorated style, 
remains unaltered, although somewhat discoloured by smoke ; 
it is supported by a series of grotesque figures (corbels), each 
the size of life. The tracery of the windows is also 
exceedingly fine, and, being in a style peculiar to that in 
several biuldings in the county of Kent, consisting of square 
cpei ings in uie head, with foliation, has received the 
distil ctive signification of *' Kentish tracery." The transom- 
bars by which the windows are crossed are embattled, an 
ornamentation peculiar to most buildings of note erected in 
England about the fifteenth century. In the centre of the 
hall there is an elevated octagonal stone-bound area, upon 
which are the andirons, or fiie-dogs, used for supporting the 
huge lo^ while burning on the hearth ; the outer sides of the 
two uprights are marked with the pheon, the charge on the 
Sidney escutcheon. Immediately over the hearth, in the 
centre of the roof, was an opening covered by a small 
oniamental turret, called a smoke-louvre. This was, how- 
ever, some years since removed. Some of the ancient 
furniture of the hall is still extant : this consists of 
wooden benches and tables of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, or even earlier; the tressels, or legs, are pre. 
sumed to date from the reign of Edward III. One of 
the tables on the north side of the hall is 30 feet in 
length but very narrow, whilst two others, of about equal 
length, stand on the opposite side. One of the slabs of 
these tables has faint lines carved upon it representing fish, 
a musket -stand and pistol, and the bear and ragged staff — 
the badge of the Sidneys — the other slab, however, is more 
modem, but all the legs are ancient, as are also the forms 
by the side of the tables. On a raised platform or dais at 
the upper end of the hall is an Elizabethan table, also very 
long and narrow, with a form on one side, which was tsed 
by the lord and his moie honoured guests, the tables in the 
body of the hall having been for the domestics and retainers. 
At the opposite end of the ball is the minstrels' gallery, 
supported by an oaken panelled screen of rich design 
and great antiquity. The passage-way formed beneath 
the minstrels' gallery was called the " screens : " it has a 
porch or principal entrance to the hall at one end ; whilst at 
the other end is another doorway with a porch opening into 
the inner court at the back of'^the hall. There are two 
doors on one side of the ** screens " opening into the hall, 
and three on the other side, leading to the pantry, buttery, 
and the kitchen. A cistern or lavatory, used by the guests 
for washing hands before meals, was formerly within this 
passage. At this end of the hall was a large room behind 
the minstrels' gallery, extending over the pantry and buttery ; 



it was probably for the use of the guests, and is now divided 
into two chambers by a partition. There is a tower re- 
maining at one angle of this end of the hall, which originally 
contained three chambers, the marks of the staircase, at the 
back being still visible in the wall ; it now, however, 
contains a modem staircase, by which access is obtained to 
the chambers over the pantry and buttery, which are now 
used by the domestics. 

On one side of the dais, at the upper end of the hall, is a 
doorway which led to a balcony whence the lord of the hall 
could look down upon the revellers below, and check them if 
they waxed too boisterous; another doorwav leads to an 
arched and vaulted cellar, and close by it is the stone stair- 
case, leading to the suite of apartments to which visitors are 
admitted. These rooms are five in number, and have within 
the last ten years undergone a thorough restoration. The 
fumiture is mostly of Queen Elizabeth's time, aiyi a great 
deal of it is said to have been a present from the queen 
herself; but the paintings that adom the walls are, of course, 
the chief attraction. The first of the rooms entered is the 
ball-room, a lofty and elegant apartment, about 50 feet in 
length, having a coved ceiling, from which are suspended a 

Eair of elegant chandeliers with brass sconces, said to have 
een presented by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Henry Sidney. The 
panels of this room were painted by a Dutch master named 
Vanderboecht, and comprise four admirably executed frescoes, 
representing the Triumph of Cupid, Europa and the Bull, 
Cupid trying his Bow, and Venus rising from the Sea ; and 
there are also a few pictures, one of which, a portrait of 
Henry Sidney, Earl of^Romhey, when a boy, was painted by 
Vandyck. 

In the next department, known as Queen Elizabeth's 
drawing-room, appear the couches, chairs, tables, and fire- 
screen, said to have been presented by her majesty. There 
are several interesting pictures in this room. One of the 
most remarkable is a portrait of Algernon Sidney : he is 
represented with his hand resting on a folio volume, labelled 
** Libertas ; " in the background is the Tower and the 
executioner s axe. The date of his execution is also gi^^en, 
Dec. 7, 1683 ; and in the inscription on this picture his 
Christian name is spelt " Algeraoon," probably indicating 
the manner in which it was pronounced by the family. 
There are three portraits by Vandyck, namely, Henry Rich, 
Earl of Holland ; Robert, Earl of Leicester (1632), and 
Philip, Lord Lisle ; a portrait of George III., by Gains- 
borough, also one of Queen Chnrlotte; a curious picture 
of Barbara Gamage, Countess of Leicester (1596), and her 
six children; and another of Queen Elizabeth at a ball 
given by the Earl of Leicester. 

The old page's closet, which has been added to this room, 
contains portraits of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
by Holbein ; the Duke of St. Alban's, son of Nell Gwyn ; and 
a few others, which have been thus summarized by Walpole : 
— " Here are four great curiosities ; I believe as old portraits 
as any existing in England — Fitzallen, Archbt.<%hop ofXanta- 
bury ; Humphrey Stafford, ist Duke of Buckingham ; 
T. Wentworth ; and John Foxle — all four with dates of 
commissions as Constables of Queenborough Castle. They 
are really not very ill-done. Six more are heads. Sir 
Edward Hobby, last but one of the constables, is said to 
have collected these portraits." 

Next in order is the tapestry room, so called fi^m two 
pieces of that kind of work suspended from its walls in the 
fifteenth century, one of which represents the Triumph 
of Ceies, and the other .^olus unbarring the Winds. 
Among the portraits in this room is one of Sir Henry Sidney, 
father of Su- Philip; Lady Dorothy Percy, Countess of 
Leicester, mother of Algernon Sidney ; and her sister. Lady 
Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle. A splendid picture here, 
by Sir Peter Lely, represents Nell Gwj'n as Venus re- 
cUning. « 

Adjoining the tapestry room is a small closet containing 
principally Oriental china; and from this apartment the 
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visitor enters the long gallery. The walls of this room are 
panelled, the fireplace is richly carved, and the floor is of 
polished oak. The pictures in this gallery are chiefly family 
portraits ; one represents Sir Philip Sidney and his elder 
brother Robert, 1st Earl of Leicester (of this line) ; another 
is a portrait of Sir William Sidney, to whom Penshurst was 
given by Edward VI. Other portraits are those of Lady 
Mary Dudley, mother of Sir Philip, playing upon a mando- 
line; Algernon Sidney; Hubert Languet, the friend and 
correspondent of Sir Philip Sidney; Dorothy Sidney 
(Waller's " Saccharissa "), in the character of a shepherdess, 
by Vandyck ; the same lady again as Countess of Sunderland, 
by Hoskens ; and Lord De L'Isle, the present noble owner. 
Among the objects of interest in this room is a table with 
the arms of the family painted in fresco, in which are no less 
than ninety-five quarteripgs ; there are also the remains of 
Lady Dudley's mandoline (the identical one represented in 
the painting above alluded to), having upon it the date 1597; 
its strings are |^one, " like the music which they once gave 
forth to her delicate touch." An ebony cabinet, presented 
by James I. to Robert, ist Earl of Leicester, which formerly 
stood in the picture gallery, has been removed to the private 
apartments. 

The architectural arrangement of the south side of the 
house, or inner court, is very fine. The buildings con- 
consist of the record tower, a tall building constructed of red 
brick ; the picture gallery, almost entirely covered with ivy ; 
the Buckingham wing, and a portion of the great hall, in 
this court, hanging in a wooden framework, was a bell with 
the inscription, " Robert Earl of Leicester, at Penshurst, 
1649." 

According to Hasted and other Kentish topographers, it 
appears that, soon after the reign of William the Conqueror, 
Penshurst was the residence of a family which thence took 
its name, and that it was then called the manor of Peneshurste. 
In the reign of Edward I. it was held by Sir Stephen de 
Peneshurste, or Penchester, who was some time Constable 
of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports. He died 
without male issue, and was buried in Penshurst Church. 
On the death of Dame Margery, his second wife, the manor 
of Penshurst with other lands adjoining, passed to his younger 
daughter Alice, the wife of John de Columbus, but they 
were shortly afterwards sold to Sir John de Pulteney, of 
Misterton, in Leicestershire, who, in the 15th year of the 
reign of Edward III. (1341), had license "to embattle his 
mansion-houses of Penshurst, Cheule, (or Chieveley), in 
Cambridgeshire, and in London." He was foiu- times Lord 
Mayor of London, and was the founder of a chantry in the 
church of St. Lawrence, in that city, since named after him 
St. Lawrence Poulteney. During his life he is said to have 
performed several acts of public charity, and at his death to 
nave left many charitable bequests. Sir John de Pulteney died 
in the 23rd year of Edward III., after which his widow, Dame 
Margaret, married Sir Nicholas Loraine, who in her right 
possessed a life interest in these manors. He left at his 
decease a son Nicholas, who married Margaret, daughter of 
John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and widow of Henry, Lord 
Beaumont. He died wi thout issue, leaving his sister Margaret, 
who ultimately inherited the estates of Penshurst. 

At the decease of Nicholas Loraine, his estate passed to 
his widow for her life. She afterwards married Sir John 
Devereux, who, in her right, held the same. He was a soldier 
who had served with distinction in the wars of Edward III. 
and Richard II., and had many important trusts conferred 
on him, including that of Constable of Dover Castle and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. In the i6th of Richard II. 
(^393)» l^c ^o obtained license to embattle his mansion at 
Penshurst. Sir John Devereux was at that time a faithful 
servant of the crown, and it has been conjectured that the 
enlargement of the fortress was intended for military purposes 
only, so that he might have a more powerful body of armed 
retainers under his orders, the country being then in a very 
disturbed state. Whatever the cause may have been, a large 



wing was added to the house at this period, which still 
remains, having been very carefully and well restored within 
the last few years. It is a long parallelogram of two stories, 
less like a dwelling-house than a barrack, by which nnme 
it is often called. It seems to have consisted originally 
of one great hall or dormitory, with cellars or chambers 
under it; but the upper floors, lighted by the dormer windows 
in the roof, is an insertion of the Elizabethan period. *' As 
Sir John Devereux died a few months after he had obtained 
the license to build this new wing to the house, it is nearly 
certain that he did not live to complete it, and very probable 
that it was not completed till long afterwards, for want of 
sufficient funds, or from the family not requiring this large 
addition to the house, until it came into the possession of 
the Duke of Buckingham, in the time of Henry VI., who 
completed it, and hence it has always gone by the name 
of the Buckingham wing."* 

Sir John Devereux died in 1394, leaving Margaret, his 
widow, surviving. On her death, the manor reverted to 
Margaret, the sister and heir of her first husband, Nicholas 
Loraine. This lady was twice married : first to Richard 
Chamberlayne, Esq., of Sherburn, in Oxfordshire, and 
secondly to Sir Philip St. Clere, of Aldham St. Clere, 
Ightham, both of whom, in right of their wife, appear to have 
possessed this manor. John St. Clere, son of the latter, 
sold it to John, Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry IV., 
who crowned his nephew, Henry VI., at Paris. On his death 
in the I4lh of Henry VI., the manor of Penshurst passed to 
his brother Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, surnamed the 
" Good,' who was for some time Constable of Dover and 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and for twenty-five years 
Protector and Ggvernor of the whole realm of England. At 
his death in 1446 Penshurst reverted to the king, Henry VI., 
who granted it to his cousin Humphrey de Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, who fell at the battle of Northampton in the 
38th of Henry VI. (1460), when the estate devolved upon his 
grandson Henry, then only five years of age. He became a 
leading character in history, holding various high offices of 
state under Edward V., and was beheaded at Salbbury by 
Richard III. The duke left, by Katherine his wife, daughter 
of Richard Widville, Earl Rivers, several children ; Edwprd, 
his eldest son, succeeding him in this manor. He was 
accused of conspiring against the life of Henry VIII., and 
was beheaded in the 13th year of that king. His manor of 
Penshurst was forfeited to the crown, where it remained 
until Edward VI. granted it to John, Earl of Warwick ; lie, 
however, soon afterwards exchanged it back to the crown, 
when it was granted to Sir Ralph Fane, who was executed 
in 1552 as an accomplice of the Protector Somerset. The 
estate thus again fell to the crown, and the king granted it 
in the same year to Sir William Sidney, one of the heroes 
of Flodden Field, and a lineal descendant fi-om Sir William 
Sidney, Knt., Chamberlain to Henry II., with whom he 
came from Anion. At his decease, in 1553, he was succeeded 
in this estate oy his son and heir. Sir Henry Sidney, the 
father of Sir Philip and Sir Robert Sidney, both of 
whom hold distinguished places in the annals of England. 
Of Sir Philip, the eldest son, styled the ** Incomparable," it 
may be said that his life — albeit a short one — was one un- 
interrupted round of chivalry, honour, and romance. On his 
temporary retirement from Court, about the year 1579, he 
retired to Wilton, and there wrote his " Arcadia," not with 
the idea of its 6ver being published to the world, but *' for 
the amusement of his dear sister, Mary, Countess of Pem- 
broke." He shortly afterwards took an active part in Parlia- 
ment as one of the knights of the shire for Kent, during 
which time he occupied his leisure in composing his admirable 
"Defence of Poesy." In 1585, Sir Philip Sidney was ap- 
pointed Lord Governor of Flushing, and subse<^uentjy 
General of the Horse, under his uncle, the Earl of Leicester. 
In this capacity he soon had the opportunity for displaying 
his bravery and soldierly bearing; he was present at the 

J. r ■ ■ , - I II I . _ 

• From J. H. Parkers paper on Penshurst (1863). 
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surprise and capture of Axel], a town in Flanders ; but, in the 
midst of a subsequent engagement at Zutphen, on the 22nd 
of September, 1586, he received a mortal wound while 
mounting his second horse, and died on the lyih of the 
following month, in the thirty- second year of his age, after 
having attained throughout Europe a greater degree of cele- 
brity, perhaps, than any individunlofhis age.* Camden speaks 
of him as *' the great glory of his family, the great hope of 
mankind, the most lively pattern of virtue, and the darling of 
the learned world." Sir Philip Sidney was succeeded in the 
family estates by his brother Sir Robert, who was created Lord 
Sidney of Penshurst, and afterwards Viscount L'Isle and 
Earl of Leicester, by James L He died in 1626, and was 
succeeded in his title and estate by his son Robert, who, 
like his father, greatly distin^ished himself as a politician, 
although in early life he had du-ected his attention to military 
affairs. He died at Penshurst in 1677, having married Lady 
Dorothy Percy, daughter of Henry, Earl of Northumberland, 
by whom he had fourteen children, six sons and eight 
daughters. Of the daughters, the eldest was Lady Dorothy, 
the praise of whom Waller has celebrated under the absurd 
title of " Saccharissa.*' His eldest son, Philip, who succeeded 
him in the title, was well known as a partisan of Parliament 
during the Civil Wars ; the second son, Algernon Sidney, 
acquired some celebrity on account of his republican spirit, 
and, becoming implicated in the notorious Rye-house plot, 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, in December, 1683. Philip, 
the third earl, died in 1696, and three of his grandsons were 
successively Earls of Leicester. Jocel3nn, the seventh and last 
earl of that line, having lived for several years separated from 
his countess, and dying in 1743 without legitimate issue, 
the estate devolved upon the two daughters of his next elder 
brother (who had died before him), as co-heirs, but only 
after a tedious litigation with a natural daughter of the late 
earl. In the division of the property which subsequently 
followed, Penshurst Place fell to the lot of Elizabeth, the 
wife of William Perry, Esc^., of Turville Park, Bucks, who 
assumed the surname of Sidney. After the death of her 
sister. Lady Sherard, Mrs. Perry was enabled by purchase to 
reunite a part of her moiety to the Penshurst estate. This 
lady had an only son — Algernon Perry Sidney — who died 
in his mother's lifetime, and two surviving daughters, the 
eldest of whom, Elizabeth, married Bvsshe Shelley, Esq., 
and was the mother of John Shelley, who, on inheriting the 
estate of Penshurst, assumed the name of Sidney. He was 
created a baronet in 18 18, and his son Philip Charles, who 
married Lady Sophia Fiizclarence, daughter of William IV., 
was elevated to tne peerage in 1835, by the title of Lord de 
L'Isle and Dudley. His lordship died in 185 1, and was 
succeeded by his son Philip, the present and second lord ; 
consequently, '* the seat of the Sidneys " is now held in the 
female line of that illustrious family. 

W. D. 



THE HARPSWELL BRASSES. 

The parish of Harpswell, in the county of Lincoln, is 
distant from Lincoln twelve miles due north, and from 
Gainsborough eight miles due west. 

On the north wall of the chancel of Harpswell Church are 
the effigies of two figures in brass [see p. 198), let into a black 
marble slab. When Dr. Baily, a late archdeacon of Stow, 



* A touching incident, that took place after Sir Philip Sydney had 
r«cei\-ed tht faul wound, is thus related by his friend and biogrrapher, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Burke:— ''In his sad progress, passing along by 
the rest of the army, where his uncle, the General, was. and being 
thirsty with excess of bleeding, be called for drink, which was presently 
brought him, but. as he was nutting the bottle to his mouth he saw a 
poor soldier carried along, who had been wounded at the same time, 
ghastly casting up his eyes at the bottle, which Sir Philip perceiving, 
took it from his head before he drank, and delivered it to the poor 
man, with theee words, * Thy necessity is yet grecter than mine.' '' 



saw them lying about, without a fixed locality, he kindly 
caused them to be placed where they now are, as no one 
knew to whom they belonged The male figure is dad ia 
armour, and wears the spurs of a knight. The breastplate 
is globose and beautifully engraved. The lamboys, or 

{>etticoat of steel, is very visible. The elbow-plates are 
arge, and the two-handed sword is very conspicuous. AH 
these show that the knight is equipped in the armour of the 
reign of Henry VI. There is a similar effigy of a knight 
(Sir Thomas Peyton) in Isleham Church, Cambridgeshire. 
The armed figure is supposed to represent Sir William 
Tyr\vhit, Knight, who married the daughter and heiress of 
John Groval, Esq., of Harpswell. He appears to have died 
in battle, on the vanquished side. He is represented bare- 
headed, without any coat armour over his mail, his sword in 
its scabbard, his mailed hands joined on his breast, and his 
feet resting on a dead lion, to show that he died in battle. 

The female figure is supposed to be the wife of Sir 
William Tyrwhit. She wears the costume of a lady of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Her hair is thrown back 
in a caul of gold, and over it a kerchief, stiffened out, and 
descending to the back. This couvre-chief was very much 
worn in the reign of Richard IH. 

The manor and fee of Harpswell came to John Groval 
about 1365, on the outlawry of Michael de la Pole, created 
Duke of Suiffolk by Richard 11. It remained in the Tyrwhit 
family till loih of Hen. VI., a.d. 1432, when on the death 
of John Tyrwhit t, of Harpswell (second son of Robert 
Tyrwhilt, Judge of the King's Bench), it passed to his three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Johanna, as parceneis, 
the eldest, Margaret, being then only eight years old. 
[ Vide *• Inquisitio post mortem apud Turrem Lonaini.*n Of 
these ladies, Elizabeth married the ancestor of the Which- 
cotes, then of Whichcote, in Shropshire \vide «* Testa de 
Neville," fol. 45—120], now represented by Sir Thomas 
Whichcote, Baronet, of Aswarby Park, near Sleaford, who 
retains the Harpswell lands anci advowson. The arms of 
the daughter and heiress of John Groval, of Harpswell, are, 
on a fields g^les^ a chief dancette^ d*or. They have ever 
since been borne by her descendants with evident partiality, 
as appears from the seal of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, in 1522, 
and that of Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, who died in 1833, both 
still preserved. [ Vide ** Notices and Remains of the Tfr- 
whilt Family," p. 6.] 

" The Knight's bones are dust, 
His good sword^s rust, 
His spirit, is with the saints we trust." — Colesjdox. 

The arms of the Tyrwhitt family are thus blazoned : " on 
a fieldy guUsy thrte lapwings (or tyrwhitts), d^or^ Their 
present crest is a *' wild or savage man, propter, wreathed 
and cinctured vest, holding in both hands a young tree, torn 
up by the roots ; all proper." 

The first member of the family, of whom any distinct 
traces now remain, was Sir Hercules, or Archil, Tyrwhitt, 
who, in the Philipot MSS., preserved in the College of 
Arms, No. 20, p. 153, is described as living a.d. 1067, the 
second year of the Contjueror's reign. The name "Her- 
cules " seems out of keepmg with the age and country, and 
a reference to the Latin pages of Vitalis, the historian of the 
period, induces the belief that it is a corruption or roiscopy 
of "Archillus," or that writer's latin version of ••Archil" 
in pure Anglo-Saxon written Arcil), a name then borne by 
a powerful chieftain among the tribes north of the Humber. 

In must be borne in mind that the inhabitants north of 
the Humber were Scandinavians, they were Northmen. In 
old MSS. they are called Lochlannos, ue,^ laJce-^iwellen. 
The white, or fair-haired, Norwegian, for the most part 
occupied the north, while the black, or dark-haired, Danes 
the south, of the Humber. An old French' MS., speaking 
of the death of Harold Hardrada and Tosti, says : •' Les 
chroniques font mention d'un vaillant Norwi^gien qui defen- 
dit un pont, en un viUage nomm^ Pontfract, leqnel ^ loi 
seul empdcha long terns les Anglais de passer. Cette d^roote 
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des Norw^giens eut lieu le 25 Septembre, 1066, pr^s de la 
riviere d'ervente." [" Histoire dc Normandie, " Versailles, 
J. P. Jalabcrt.J 

The transcnber of the French MS. has made a trifling 
mistake ; instead of writing ** la riviere d'ervente,'* he should 
have written **la riviere de went," or, more correctly, " la 
rividre fVent" This river is about three miles and a half 
from Pontefract. The Roman road crosses it from Doncas- 
tcr, at a place called <* Standing, or Flat Bridge." The 
river Went empties itself into the river Don, which unites 
with the river Aire, and both run into the river Humber. 

William of Malmesbury says, '* However reluctantly pos- 
terity may believe it, a single Norwegian, for a long time, 
delayed trie triumph of so many and great men, for, standing 
on the entrance of a bridge, called Standford Brigge, after 
having killed several of our party, he prevented the whole 
from passing over. He reproached them as cowards, and 
finally, while vapouring about, was transfixed by an iron 
javelin." 

There is a tradition in the Tyrwhitt family, handed down 
from father to son, that the first man known by this name 
acQuired it by the following circumstance. Having stoutly 
defended a bridge in an engagement, he was missed by his 
friends, and at length found on the other side, wounded, 
among some rushes, the discovery being made from the cries 
of some lapwings, or peewits, and the beating of their long 
wings over the spot where he was lying. It is believed that 
in the early and simple days of England such circumstance 
led to this champion being named <' Tyrwhitt," and to his 
and his descendants bearing three lapwings as a device on 
their shields. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion, I 
should say the name is an Anglo-Saxon compound, consist- 
mg of the words Tyr, a leader, prince, glory, splendour. 
As a prefix, Tyr denotes ** glorious, powerful, very, exceed- 
ing, highest^ the superlative degree, '* and HwiT, "white." 
Hence Tyr-hwit would signify a " powerful white," or a 
white or fair-haired man, who had surrounded himself with 
a halo of glory. 

As was before observed, the Northumbrians were the white 
or fair-haired Norwegians. The name Tyrwhit was probably 
given to the heroic defender of the bridge over the river 
"Went." The coat-armour of the family is evidently a 
rebus on the name, coats of arms not being generally in use 
in those early days. Armorial bearings became hereditary 
in families at the close of the twelfth century. They took 
their rise from the knights painting their banners wiih dif- 
ferent figures, and were employed by the Crusaders in order 
at first to distinguish noblemen in battle, A.D. 1 100. 

George Dodds, D.D. 



Westminster Abbey. — The reredos of the altar of 
Westminster Abbey, after receiving its final, or all but final, 
touches, was reopened to view on the morning of Easter 
Sunday. It will be remembered that in the place of the 
plaster screen erected by Bemasconi, in 1824, Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the architect of the Abbey, planned the general de- 
sign of a new reredos, under the superintendence of the 
Dean and Chapter, especially the Sub-Dean, Lord John 
Thynne, to whose management of a special fund for this 
purpose, chieflv created by the large influx of visitors during 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, this restoration is mainly due. 
The design was as far as possible constructed after the model 
of the ancient screen of the fifteenth century, of which the 
other side, facing eastwards, is in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation. The frieze in the new screen facing westwards 
represents the scenes in the Gospel history corresponding 
to those on the other sidj representing the scenes in the life 
of Edward the Confessor. The mosaic picture represents 
the Last Supper, from a design of Messrs. Clayton and Bell. 
The cedar table which replaced the former structure was 
carved by Messrs. Farmer and Brindley, of Lambeth, with 
fiibUcal subjects suggested by the present Bishop of Lincoln, 
then Canon of Westminster. This reredos was, in its main 



features, co:Tipleted in 1867. Three years later the large 
vacant niches were filled under the direction of the present 
Dean, by Mr. Armstead, to whom the sculptures in the 
friezes are also due, by four statues representing Moses, 
Peter, Paul, and David, the two Apostles being those to 
whom the Abbey is dedicated, and Moses representing the 
Law- givers and Statesmen, towards whose transept he looks, 
as David represents the Poets on the side of Poet's Comer. 
Since that time the decoration has been completed by the 
addition of framework and canopies, of wainscot richly 
gilt and inlaid with enamelled plaques of metal and plaques 
of filagree and jewel work. The general treatment of the 
space below the large picture is copied from the ancient 
retabulum discovered some twenty years ago, and now 
preserved in the south aisle of the Abbey. This beautiful 
retabulum was of the eariier part of the reign of Edward I., 
as is shown by the arms of Eleanor of Castile, and was 
probably painted by an Italian artist. The vacant space 
underneath the picture has been filled with seven heads 
representing the holy women of the Bible. The three large 
porphyry slabs in front of the Communion Table were given 
by the present Lord Elgin, being taken from fragments of 
columns which his grandfather, when Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, took from the East to England, at the same 
time that he brought here the famous Elgin marbles. 

Ancient Costumes and Embroidery.— Among the 
many interesting objects at the International Exhibition at 
South Kensington, are some exquisite specimens of old 
silks, complete costumes, some worn a century and a-half 
since ; specimens of embroidery, on quilts, dresses, and 
ecclesiastical vestments, and silks from India, Persia, and 
Japan. This is chiefly a loan collection. Mr. Simmonds, 
the costumier, of Tavistock Street, exhibits rich embroidered 
coats, and long-flapped satin waistcoats. Brocaded costumes 
of the saque pattern are lent by Miss [ohnson, of Thornton 
Heath, and Mrs. Dunlop, of Colville Place, Bayswater. 
The Hon. Mr. Robinson exhibits some very beautiful 
brocaded dresses, described as having been worn about 1720, 
and a yellow silk coat, the wearer of which must have been 
a magnificent beau. A ** painted" silk dress, of about the 
same date, shown by Miss Carroll, deserves close attention. 
Dr. Diamond lends a very curious old piece of embroidery, 
representing the judgment of Solomon. The date of the 
work is 1670, and although the lapse of two centuries has 
faded the colours, we can estimate the careful labour which 
must have been bestowed on the work, even if we are not 
bound to admire the pictorial result. Dr. Diamond also 
lends Chinese, Japanese, and Turkish costumes, among 
them a very magnificent pair of crimson satin trousers, 
which, it is presumed, were worn only on especially great 
occasions. Ecclesiastical robes from Itady, always striking 
and admirable for the elaborateness of the golden em- 
broidery, chasubles, copes, and altar vestments, are contri- 
buted by Sir W. Drake, and will, no doubt, attract con- 
siderable attention. 

Pope's Villa. — Among the various properties which 
are just now being brought into the market, we observe, 
is included the house known as "Pope's Villa," on the 
banks of the Thames at Twickenham. The present house 
is modem, being a substantial edifice of Elizabethan de- 
sign, the villa actually inhabited by Pope having been 
pulled down by Lady Howe and Sir Wathen Waller nearly 
seventy years ago, and part of Pope's grounds having been 
built over. The estate, it will be remembered, w.is bought 
by Pope, in 17 15, when he sold his residence at Binfield, 
and he erected his " grotto " shortly afterwards. In the 
" Beauties of England and Wales " it is stated that •* the 
chief part of his garden lay on the opposite side of the 
high road from Twickenham to Teddington; accordingly, 
as a means of communication, he worked a subterranean 
passage beneath the road, and rendered this quiet and ob* 
scure path ornamental by adorning its sides with curious 
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ipin and gein», and forminE it into a grotto." This grotto 
is piaiied (beyond in deserts) by Bidiop Warburton, who 
tam in it as great an eifort of genius as " in any of his best- 
contrived poems; " and the poet describes it at full length, 
soon after its completion, in one of his letters to Mr. Edward 
Blount, in which he shows how, by closing a door through 
which it commanded a view of the Thames, " the Imniuous 
room becomes a camera obscura," paints in glowing colours 
the spring of clear water which trickles through it, and 
laments the one defect — the absence of a classic statue as 
the gmitu loci. Pope's Villa and Grotto, after his death in 
1744, wer« bought by Sir William Stanhope, from whom 
they passed by maniage lo his sonin-Iaw, Welbore EUii, 



afterwards Lord Mendip, who took a great pride m the 
place, cherishing with religious care even the willows ptanted 
by Pope's hand. After Lord Mendip's death the place wi* 
sold to Sir John Brisco ; and on his death tt again changed 
hands, becoming the property of Lady Howe, as menlioDed 
above. In this grotto the poet was visited by his friends 
the Bloncts, Spence, Arbuthnot, Swifi, Bolingbroke, and 
Voltaire. It is menlioned, too, hy Lady Mary Wortloy 
Montagu, in one of her letters to her sister, the Coontea 
of Mar;— "I see sometimes Mr. Pope, irtm 

continues to embellish his honse al Twiclienliam. . ■ • 
He hai made a subtoranean grotto, which be has furmthed 
«rith looldng-glasKs," &c. The content* and " fhnutiae" 
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of his grotto the poet left, together with the *'unis" in 
his gai^en, to Martha Blount ; and some of the curious 
spars and minerals which it once contained have been since 
carried off by relic-hunters. In spite of this, however, the 
garden, lawn, and adjoining grove are comparatively but 
Httle changed from what they were when tenanted by 
Alexander Pope. — Times, 

Gavil \'»v\'&,—'V\m^ Journal of the British Archaological 
Association for January, 1848, contains an article upon this 
Brittany relic, by Mr. J. W. Lukis, which is illustrated by 
engravings, and a plan of the cromlech, on the isle which I 
have visited recently, when I found it well preserved. It is 
described also by tne late Mr. C. R. Weld, in his *' Tour 
in Brittany." The tumulus is 30 feet high, sloping south- 
ward. The diameter of the top is about 68 feet, and about 
300 in circumference at base, in an elevated position on 
the south extremity of the isle. The cromlech beneath con- 
sists of fourteen props on the east side, thirteen on the west, 
two on the north, supporting ten capstones. The capstone 
of the original chamber is supported by eight orops, two on 
each side, " evidently showing that the original intention was 
to form one square chamber m the centre of the tumtilus." 
The passage was added, subsequently, as it was at New 
Grange, in Ireland. The entrance to Gavr Iimis is south- 
ward, and about 4 feet wide and hi|rh. The passage be- 
comes gradually more lofty. The tlurd and fourth props, 
westward, are marked curiously with engraved lines, '' form- 
ing patterns resembling the tattooing of the New Zealander." 
Others of the props have similar marks, and four flat stones 
are engraved inlike manner. These are lying transversely, at 
different distances. Mr. Lukis thinks these were the props 
iriiich successively closed the additional chambers. On the 
second prop, western side, are three circular holes, each 
about half a foot deep, and the same in diameter. Within 
the stones these form a species of trough, but externally they 
are separate. The total length of this cromlech is about 20 
yards, the width of the chamber 7 feet 8 inches, decreasing 
at the south end to 3 feet 9 inches. The height of the 
chamber Tnorth end of cromlech) is 5 feet 10 inches ; that of 
south ena is 4 feet 3 inches. There are no ceUs in this 
cromlech as there are at New Grange. A candle is neces- 
sary to explore it, and this can be had at a house near, where 
the guide lives, who keeps the key of the cromlech, and 
charges a franc Mr. Lukis observed engraved patterns, on 
several cromlechs in Brittany, but not on those in the 
Channel Isles. 

Chr. Cooke. 

Inioo Jones' Watergate. — ^At the lower end of Buck- 
ingham Street, Adelphi, where are the head-quarters of the 
Pure Literature Society, the Irish Church Missions, the 
Church Association, and we know not how many other 
things both good and true, there stands, almost buried in 
mblnsh, the famous Watergate of Inigo Jones. Not only is 
it half lost to sight itself, but it entirely blocks the way to 
the new gardens on the Thames Embankment, between 
which and Buckingham Street a footway communication 
would be greatly appreciated by the public generally, and 
more especially by members of the committees of the various 
societies to which we have referred, and who are now^ at 
least, if they come by the underground railway or by the 
embankment, compelled to make a detour which must be 
very trying indeed to their tempers. To remedy all this, 
we have but to take the gateway to pieces, and put it to- 
gether again just where it now stands, only at a higher 
level. There may be two opinions as to the demolition of 
Northumberland House, about the site of the Law Courts, 
or the merits of Mr. Street's designs for them ; but here is a 
great and undoubted improvement that would be carried 
nem, cmu^ that might be effected in a few days, and that 
would not cost more than a few pounds. Here, too, would be 
a jnk with the past that — once re -erected— -might stand for 
aU time, and recall the memories of the great Lord Bacon, 



and of the two celebrated Dukes of Buckingham, to whose 
river-side palace this very gateway — " York Stairs,** as it 
was formerly called — used to lead. We are truly glad to 
hear from the Builder that the Archaeological Society has 
taken the matter in hand, and we would strongly urge the 
Church Association, whose premises abut on the gardens, 
and who would gain immensely by having the gateway 
utilized, to back the archaeologists up. — The Rock, 



THE COMYN CLAN OF SCOTLAND. 

Will any of your numerous northern subscribers fur- 
nish me with any interesting facts about the families 
of Comyn, of Scotland ? Do they know any of the 
legends about the Comyns existing by words of mouth 
oi3y amongst the peasantry of Scotland ? From what 
occasion did the Border saying ''As handsome as a 
Comyn " take its origin ? Is there any ascertainable in- 
formation as to the manner in which the extensive estates 
of Badenoch and its vicinity passed away from ^e hands of 
the Comyn family ? Is there any information of the manner 
of the persecution and dispersion of the Comyn families, in 
Scotland, on account of their political opinions, and after- 
wards in England on account of their Scottish religious 
opinions (where some of the &milies changed their name 
for a time to disguise their Scotch origin), and where they 
subsequently settled besides in Ireland, Durham, Yorkshire ? 
Histories of Scotland and county families in the British 
Museum already inspected. The object of these inquiries, 
by a descendant, whose traditions are carried back to four 
brothers of this name who some four hundred years back 
quitting Scotland, settled, one in Yorkshire, one in Lanca- 
snire, and the other two journeying on to Middlesex and 
Surrey, being required for a series of Poems upon the 
chronological events of this singular family. Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received as to the serving of members of 
this family at the foreign courts of Spain and France, where 
some of tneir descendants are still living under the Comyn 
name, and recently were enjoying the highest official positions. 

William H. Comyn. 

The three Saxes or Swords of Essex.— I find the 
following in a small work called " Regal Armorie of Great 
Britain :" — " The three saxes or swords of Essex, A.c. 530. 
This standard must be explained by reverting to the origin 
of the Saxons, as follows : Among the hordes of barbarians 
who invaded the Roman Empire in the second century, was 
a tribe of Goths, wearing a crooked sabre called Scex^ from 
which these warriors derived the name of Saxons, as in other 
times the pikemen from their pikes, the dragoons from the 
dragon on their helmets, and the lancers from their lances. 
These Saxons conquered that part of Germany watered by 
the Elbe which they named Saxony," and the writer then 
goes on to explain, how joining the Pites and the Angles 
Diey became " Sea Konyngs," or kings, and " conquered 
three cantons in Britain which they erected into kingdoms 
named South-Sax, East-Sax, and West-Sax, — That is to 
say. The Saxons of the south, the east, and the west, whose 
contractions are Sussex, Essex, and Wessex. Erkinwin 
founded the kingdom of Essex in 530, having formed an 
alliance with the kings of Sussex and Wessex. These allies 
hoisted the standard bearing three saxes, as an emblem of 
their triple union and common origin." The writer con- 
cludes by saying *' The three swords have been preserved in 
the armorial bearing of Essex." There are in the above plau- 
sible and very confidently-made statements, several things 
which are as new to me as they may be to many of your 
readers, and consequently, I am curious to know on what 
grounds they rest. " We want nothing but facts," says the 
motto on the front page of the Antiquary^ and one of the 
best ways of getting at facts is that of'^sifling them from 
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fictions. On this I rest my plea for admission into the 
columns of queries in your admirable little serial. 

Arthur James Wall. 

Earls of Huntingdon.— Can you inform me how a 
younger brother*s branch of the lords of Abergavenny and 
earls of Pembroke, represented by the grandson of William 
de Hastings became Earl of Huntingdon, and why ? I 
should be obliged if you could also give me some informa- 
tion concerning the family of William Fitz-Osbom, the 
builder of Clifford Castle, and also as to the nature and 
extent, and locality of the property the earls held in War- 
wickshire. , ^, 

A. W. 

Felons taking Sanctuary.— Before the Reformation 
a felon might take sanctuary and remain a considerable time 
at the church or churchyard. Of course the churches were 
not left open at night, and the person taking sanctuary 
would perish from exposure if turned out on a bitterly cold 
night. What arrangement was made for his protection in 
thK respect ? And in the case of food and other necessaries 
was any provision made ? If not he could be starved into 
quitting his place of refuge and fall into the hands of his 

pursuers. 

J. Melville. 

John Balzer,— Can any of your readers supply me with 
a few particulars concerning an artist named John Balzer, 
who engraved a collection of portraits of the learned cele- 
brities of Bohemia and Moravia, from paintings by Kleinhard, 
which were published in small 4to, and bear the date of 

John Walmsley. 

Arundel Castle.— I should be grateful for a little 
information concerning the Fitzalans who held Arundel 
Castle in the thirteenth century, as I am anxious to trace out 
the families to which they were then allied by ties of con- 
sanguinity. I should also be glad of a few facts concerning 
those who held the castle previous to its passing into the 
hands of the Fitzalans, the descendants of William de Albina, 
who married the widow of Henry I., the beautiful Adehza. 

G. H. Fitzallan. 

Demesne, or Lord's Lands.— Can any of your readers 
tell me in what way the ancient feudal custom of certain 
portions of land being held as demesne land, that is to say, 
by the tenant of the lord and by the lord of the king, 
originated ? Was it a new thing introduced by the Norman 
Conqueror, or did it exist among the Saxons ? I find some 
little difficulty in satisfying myself upon this point. 

A. R. Vaughan. 

John Paterson's Mare.— Some years since I heard in 
Yorkshire a very curious old song, one verse of which, I 
remember, is as follows : — 

" John Paterson's mare. 

She canna be here. 
We neither ha'e stable nor hay for her ; 
Whip her out ! turn her out ! 
Sax shillings on a clout 1 
0*er the kirk style and away wi* her ! " 
I should be glad to ascertain the origin of this song, which 
used to be (and probably is now) well known both in 
England and Scotland. 

W. Myers. 

Early Bibles. — ^I have grown confused in tracing the 
controversies of bibliographers respecting the first edition of 
the Latin translation of the Bible. So far as I can see, 
there is only one fact clearly ascertainable, and this b that 
afler the art of printing had been perfected by Guttemberg 
and Faust, the Bible was the earliest work to which it was 
applied, but so many ancient editions of it appear to have 
beoi issued without dates, that it is now difficult to arrive at 



any very definite conclusion. May I plead for some new 
light in your column of queries ? 

Annie M. 

Richard dr Swinfirld. — ^I shall be much obliged to 
any of your readers who will supply me with any particulars, 
if such exist, concerning Richard de Swinfidd, who vas 
Bishop of Hereford in 1289 and 1290 ; and I should be glad 
of the name of his predecessor, with any other particulan as 
to his life and character which may be obtainable. 

R. A 

Richard Earl-Marshal. — Can any of your readcn 
give me a clue for tracing the history of Richard Marshal, 
who was Earl of Pembroke in the reign of Heniy III., 
previous to his succession to the earldom ? 

A. H. W. 

Grant OF Land to the King of the Isle of Majt. 
— Can you, or any of your readers, inform me whether it is 
known, through the Records of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(now, I believe, transferred to the Public Record Office in 
London), or through any other channel, local or otherwise, 
whether the Royal Orcler of King John, circ. 1207, and 
addressed to the Sheriff of Lancaster, is still in existence 
among those Records or elsewhere ? The following is a 
translation of the grant : — 

** Grant of Land to the King of Man, a.d., 1207, 
9, Johnson — 

" The King to the Sheriff of Lancaster, &c. We order 
that you cause to be assigned to our beloved Reginald, King 
of Man, twenty librates of land in your BalliwioL, which ve 
owe him according to an agreement made between us ; and 
which when assigned there, make known to us. 

" Witness ourself at Lutegar the 17th day of June." 

Now comes the chief point of inquiry, in what part of the 
'* Bailiwick " is this land situated ? also, what are iht 
present names by which they are known ? This latter point 
is that which I most desire to ascertain. 

C. Wiles. 

Hampstead. — On the northern slope of Hampstead, 
close by the Finchley-road, and opposite Major Burgess's 
house, is a small piece of ground (about an acre), surrounded 
by the very perfect remains of an unused moat. A small 
stream had trickled down from the heights of Hampstead 
(and does still when we have wet winters like the last), and 
so filled the moat. Was this place of defence (for such it 
evidently at one time was) a construction of the Romans, 
or a fortified farm-house, similar to one or two which still 
partially exist in the locality, or what occasion had given 
rise to the erection of a small fortalice at this place ? 

Gete. 

Statue of Whittington.— There used to be. before 
the demolition of kAA Newgate with the view to rebuilding 
the present prison, a statue of Sir Richard Whittington, with 
his cat, in a niche of the gate built by his executors in 1412. 
Can you tell me where 3ie statue is now ? I am loth to 
believe that so interesting a memorial of so celebrated a 
character has been destroyed. 

T. R. 

jTTLitJS PoMPONius L<«TUS. — ^Where can I procure some 
account in English of Pomponius Laetus, who was so nearly 
connected with the first introduction of the art of printing ? 

g. w, russell. 

Medal bestowed by the Pope on British troops.— 
Shortly after the taking of Bastia in Corsica, in May, 1794* 
a pcMtion of the 12th Lancers proceeded to Italr, when 
their conduct induced Pope Pius VI. to order gola medals 
to be struck and presented to the officers, to ** evince his 
entire satisfaction with their regular and praiseworthy 
conduct." Amongst those who received this medal, twelve 
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m number, were Sir James Stewart, Bart., and Colonel 
Erskine, the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment. I can find no description of this medal in any 
work with which I am acqnaintea. 

Major R. 

Cat-in-Pan. — In that good old soog "The Vicar of 
Bray *' we read : — 

" I turned a cat in pan once more. 
And so became a Tory." 

What is the origin or explanation of this term ? 

M. D. 

Equestrian Feats. — ^Can you tell me which is the best 
equestrian feat on record ? It is, I believe, an historical 
fact that Sir Robert Carey, on the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
determining to be the first to tell James that he was King 
of England, stole out of Richmond Palace, at three o'clock 
of the morning of Thursday, the 24th March, and reached 
Edinburgh on the night of Saturday, the 26th,'* thus doing 
the distance of 400 miles in 70 hours on horseback. Has 
this ever been surpassed ? 

Shagrit. 

Baptisic of Bells. — When were church bells first 
baptized and blessed ? So early as 1580, John Stell, in his 
work, " Beehive of the Romish Church," gives an account of 
their baptism, in the following words : — *' Nowe, over and 
above all this, the belles are not only conjured and hallowed, 
bat are also baptized ; and have apoyuted for them god- 
fathers, which hold the rope (wherewith they are tied) in 
their handes, and doe answere, and say amen to that which 
the suf&agane or bishop doth speak or demand of the belle ; 
and then they put a new coat or garment upon the belle, and 
so conjure it, to the driving away of all the power, craft, and 
subtiltie of the deviil, and to the benefit and profit of the souls 
of them that bee dead (especially if they bee rich, and can 
paye the sexton well), and for many other like th3nnges. In- 
somuche that the belles are so holy, that so long as the church 
and the people are (upon any occasion) excommunicate, they 
may not be rung. 

O. B. 

The First Opera. — Which was the first opera com- 
posed ? Does any one happen to know ; or is this, like many 
other important facts, buned in obscurity ? I am aware that 
the friends of Emilio del Cavaliere, and those of Peri claim 
the honour of the invention of recitative for each of those 
artistes, and I have also seen it asserted that the Euridice of 
Peri was the first piece of the kind performed in public, at 
Florence, in 1600, on the occasion of the mairiage of Henry 
IV. of France with Mary de Medicis. 

A. A. 

Railways— At what period were railways first used? 

Roger North gives the following description of one railway 

at Newcastle, in 1680 : — " The manner of the carriage is by 

laying rails of timber from the colliery down to the river, 

exactly straight and parallel; bulky carts are made with four 

rowlets fitting these rails, whereby the carriage is so easy 

that one horse will draw down four or five chaldron of coals, 

and is an immense benefit to the coal merchant." While on 

this subject I cannot resist the inclination to quote the 

opinion of no less an authority than the Quarterly Review, 

when, in 1825, Telford and others declared that a railway 

engine could travel frY)m eighteen to twenty miles an hour. 

"The gross exaggeration," observed the Quarterly, " of the 

powers of the locomotive steam engine, or, to speak plain 

English, the steam carriage, may delude for a time, but must 

end in the mortification of those concerned. . . . We 

should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 

themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve*s ricochet 

rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine 

Ifom^ at such a rate J* A member of Parliament, in the same 

year, observed, in the House of Commons, that ** a railway 



could not enter into successful competition with a canaL 
Even with the best locomotive engine the average rate would 
be but three miles and a half per hour, which was slower 
than the canal conveyance.*' 

T. Rogers. 

Carrier Pigeons. — ^When were pigeons first used as 
carriers ? I find it stated that * * Hirtius and Brutus are said 
to have held a correspondence with each other by means of 
pigeons, during the siege of Modena ; and Ovid relates that 
Taurosthenes gave notice to his father of his victory at the 
Olympic Games, by sending a pigeon stained with purple to 
him at ^gina.** This shows tluit pigeons must have been 
used long previously as messengers. 

T. H. Jelf. 



PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL 

(Vol. iiL 175). 

There is no documentary evidence of anvkind as to the date 
of the building of the west front. Mr. Paley suggests that the 
historians may have been content that details of this kind 
should be recorded in the Fabric Rolls, which were de- 
stroyed in the seventeenth century. But all students of the 
cathedral fabric seem quite agreed that the early character 
of the work leaves no room for doubt that the front was 
erected very early in the thirteenth century, most probably 
during the abbacy of Acharius, or of Robert of Lindsey, 
A.D. 1200, 1222, Of course neither of the western spires 
are of this date. 

W. D. Sweeting. 

Fig-Trees at Lambeth (Vol. iii. lySySee Murray's 
" Picturesque Tour of the River Thames," p. 7. •• The 
celebrated fig-trees, of the White Marseilles sort, planted by 
Cardinal Pole, and noted in their day for producing abun- 
dance of delicious finit, no longer exist, unless we consider 
the small shoots growing between the buttresses of the 
ereat Hall to appertain thereto ; the whole east end of the 
former building was overshadowed by one of these fig-trees, 
whose trunk was 28 in. in circumference.'* The work is 
dated 1862 ; the author gives no authority for any of the 
above statements. 

W. D. S. 

Memorial of Professor Conington in Boston 
Church (Vol. iii. 5). — With reference to the grave of 
Professor Conington, I beg to state that on the south 
side of the chancel in Boston Parish Church is a 
beautiful tablet in marble, to the memory of the lamented 
Professor, the subject represented being the rising of Christ 
fi-om the tomb, and Roman soldiers cowering down in fear 
and astonishment. The inscription is as follows : — 

" To the beloved memory of John Conington, eldest and 
last remaining son of the Rev. Richard and Jane Conington, 
and Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
As a classical scholar and literary critic, he had few equals 
among his contemporaries. As a son and a friend, he will 
be long and lovingly remembered for his Christian principles, 
and for his rare simplicity, truthfiilness, tenderness of 
sympathy, wise counsels, and perfect filial devotion. 4* Bom 
at Boston, Aug*. io**», 1825, died at Boston, Oct'. 23^*, 
1869." 

F. J. L. 

Baronets* Eldest Sons (Vol. iii. 180).— With regard 
to the question of eldest sons of baronets claiming knight- 
hood, mentioned by your reviewer, it appears, that in new 
Catents, issued since 1824, the privilege has not been inserted ; 
ut baronets' eldest sons, if the title is of older creation than 
1824, are believed to have the right still {see ** N. Sc Q.," 
3rd S., i. 275 ; ii. 219, 397 ; iii. 37.) 

S. 
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The Family of Hastings (Vol. Hi. 189). — I may state 
that a valuable and curious record of the early history of the 
Hastings family existed in two MS. volumes which were 
preserved some years since in the library of the Marquis of 
Hastings, at Donington Park. Edward IV. conferred the 
castle at Ashby-de-Ta-Zouch on Sir William Hastings, his 
favourite and chamberlain, in 1460. Sir William succeeded 
one of the family bearing the name by which this agreeable 
and well-known watering-place is now known. 

A. H. W. 

Your correspondent's query concerning the Hastings 
family is easily answered. John de Hastings was a descendant 
from the third daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, and 
in 1292 he claimed a third part of the kingdom of Scotland 
by virtue of his descent. Robert de Hastings was the 
provost of the Cinque port of that name in the reign of 
Henry I. 

R. A. Seymour. 

The Oath of Calumny (Vol. iiL 189). — Permit me 
to inform Mr. Britton that the general oath of calumny was 
to the following eiFect: — i. That the party believed his 
cause to be a just one. 2. That during interrogation he 
would deny nothing that he believed to be true. 3. That 
he would not knowingly advance false evidence. 4. That 
be would not fraudulently seek delays or protract the suit 
needlessly. 5. That he had not ^ven nor promised, nor 
would he give nor promise, any bnbe in order to secure a 
victory ; but had only given to such persons as he was per- 
mitted to give to by the laws and canons. This oath was 
administered but once in a cause, and generally immediately 
after contestation of suit. The special oath 01 calumny was 
that the party would not conduct his cause in a mahcious 
manner ; and this oath the judge might cause to be adminis- 
tered to either or both of the parties, whenever and as 
often as he thought proper during the suit. 

A. H. W. 

What is Gothic Architecture ? (Vol. iii. 104, 129.)— 
The term " Gothic " was abusively applied to the early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles of architecture ; 
these might be more correctly described as " pointed." 
The Romanesque was an imitation of classic ; that I do not 
include, although, perhaps, it was the cause of the introduc- 
tion of pointed architecture, for, as Dr. Milner has stated 
in his " History of Winchester," it is highly probable that 
the Norman arcade of intersecting round arcnes suggested 
the pointed arch. There is no reason to suppose the Goths 
had anything to do with the beautiful English examples of 
mediaeval architecture. 

R. Twells. 

What was a Lychnoscope, and What was its 
Use? (Vol. iii. 105, 118, I42.)~lt is quite clear that low 
side windows could not all have been used for one and the 
same purpose. For example, some of these curious open- 
ings are in such a position that the Pasch light could not 
be seen from it, and this is enough to show that the word 
"lychnoscope" is wrongly appUed to low side-windows 
generally. 

Beta. 

Blowing A Boat over London-Bridge (Vol. iii. 176). 
— The experiment was never tried. An original copy of the 
" Propositions " may be seen in the office of the London 
Assurance Company. It is entitled " Propositions for the 
Blowing up of a BDat and' a Man over London Bridge. In 
the name of God, Amen. John Bulmer, of London, Es- 
quire, Master and Surveiour-Generall of the King's Maiesties 
Mines RoyaU, and Engines for Water-workes." 

J. F. W. 

LUCILIO Vanini (Vol. iii. 176).— I can find but one short 
account of this unfortunate individual. It is thus given :— 
He was a NeapoHtan gentleman, and first taught atheism in 
France. He was convicted and condemned to suiFer death. 



When brought out to the place of execution he was pressed 
to ask pardon of God, of the king, and of justice. He 
answered, he did not believe in a God ; he had nerer 
offended the king, and justice might go to the devil. His 
tongue was cut out, and his body burnt to ashes, April 9, 
1629. 

T. J. L. 

Galilee (Vol. iii. 163, 189).— The word " Galilee " is 
generally applied to a western porch ; but it was anciently 
employed in a wider sense. I believe old authors throw no 
light upon the origin of the term. The word was given to 
the western portion of the nave in some churches ; and there 
are remains consisting either of a step in the floor or a 
division in the architecture, or other signs, showing that 
the western portion was parted off from the rest of the nave. 
The explanation of this is that the women were not allowed 
to advance beyond this partition. At Durham, women were 
not allowed to go beyond the second pillar in the nave of 
the cathedral. From this it would appear, that as Galilee 
was looked upon with a degree of contempt by the rest of 
the Jews, the inferior portion of a church was named a 
" GalUee." 

W. NORRIS. 

Human Bones Found in Chalk (Vol. iii, 126, 178).— 
The skeletons in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Sarre—some 
hundreds in number — are all buried in ch^. Four or five 
skeletons were found at Preston Mills, near Faversham, in 
i860, and with them some clasp-headed nails, seven inches 
long (one with a head as large as a shilling), and a silver 
coin. Mr. W. Gibbs pronounced the coin to be Roman, 
but it was too much decayed to describe. The nails were 
perhaps all that remained of the coffins. 

Thomas Hanbury. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens (Vol. iii. 164)— 
There are some works on tokens in the National Art 
Library, at the Museum, South Kensington, which may be 
consulted by any person interested in the subject. 

Norman Maclsod, 

South Kensington Museum. Assistant Secretary, 

Quintain (Vol. iii. 152, 165). — In Hal Williss' historical 
romance — ** Castle Baynard, or Baron Fit2walter*s Daugh- 
ter,'' (published in the last century), there is a description of 
the qmntain as it was said to be in the days of King John ; 
the romance dealing with the palmy period in which 
imperious Sans Terre was assigned. WilUss says the quintain 
was constructed in the following manner : *< An upright 
post was driven firmly in the ground, upon which, m an 
norizontal position, a strong bar was placed, turning easily 
upon an iron swivel ; to the one ena of the bar a boura 
about a foot square was attached, and to the other a bag 
filled with sand." The author {suprtiC\ introduces the game 
in the above work (the scene, Finsbiuy Fields), and, being 
in accordance as regards the manner in which it was played 
with more authoritative sources, it will justify an extract from 
his account: — "The Baron (Fitzwalter) having signified 
his wish that " those assembled for the sport *' should begin, 
away rode one of the youths, his spear struck the board, and 
^e revolving bar whirling quickly round, the sand-bag came 
in contact with his head, and brought him instantly to the 
ground, to his own discomfiture and the great amusement 
of all the beholders. Regardless of this event, another 
youth on a fine black pony next appeared, and riding swiftly 
forward, struck the board with great force, but suddenly 
stooping, escaped the threatened blow,'* &c. An engraving 
is given in Cassell's " Hist, of England,'.' Vol. ii. p. 91, of an 
" old English Merry-making in the fifteenth century," in 
which is portrayed a horseman, riding full tilt at one of 
these curious relics of bygone ages. 

J. Perry. 

Nobility (Vol. iii 93). — The e(^uivalent word in ancient 
legal documents for our term " nobility " is proceres^ which 
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occnning in our oldest histories was also in common use 
down to last century. ** Proceres is not improperly ren- 
dered in English * nobles * ; and the word noble in our ex- 
pressions, as in other countryes, had both a general and 
more strict acceptation. In the general it is taken for 
every person who is of worth and eminency, of good birth, 
education and parts, virtuous, and of a gallant mind and 
disposition ; he is termed a noble person, and comprehends 
in this sense lords and gentlemen, especially sucn as are 
descended of noble, virtuous, and rich parentage and ex- 
traction, or created nobles bytheir prince's favour. Our 
Saxon anncestors used the word athel which our old writers 
saith is in English noble, and etheling, one descended from 
nobles, by birth noble ; ing denoting descent or birth. And 
in the older times of the Saxons aethel denoted every gen- 
tleman, and so is to be understood in Bede, where he saith, 
'with all the nobles of his nations,' that is turned by King 
Alfred in the Saxon, *with all the atbelings or nobles of 
his nation or people.' And, in divers other places of 
Alfied's translation of Bede, nobilis is in like manner turned. 
And in this sence for chiefe men and persons discended of 
nobles, and counsellors to the king and kingdome there is 
often use of the word nobiles in Bede and other authors of 
those times after Duke William's invasion, the lesser barons 
which were a great number, sate in Parlement as well as 
the greater barons untill the latter end of King John's 
reigne; and all were comprehended under the terme of 
nobles according to that generale distinction, in most 
countryes, of the greater and the lesser nobility." If the 
above from Whitelock's " Notes on the King's Writ," Vol. i., 
be correct, it would seem that the term '' nobility " is not 
justly confined to peers of the realm. 

St. Thomas. 

Wood Engraving (Vol. iii. 20, 35, 47, 95).--The 
authority I quoted was Mr. H. F. Holt, whose opinion will 
be found in Notes and Queries, 4th S., ii., p. 166. It 
should be observed that Mr. Holt had the rare advantage of 
seeing the original ''St. Christopher," and after examina- 
tion he has pronounced " the saint " and ** the legend " *' so 
thoroughly distinct the one from the other, as to admit of 
their being readily separated at any moment without injury 
or prejudice to either, each being complete in itself." Not 
having any special knowledge of the matter, I do not 
venture to give an opinion further than to say, if Mr. Holt's 
opponents are right, it seems incomprehensible that so long 
a aate should have elapsed between *' 1423 " and the known 
da^e of the invention of printing. 

Alison. 



Memoir of Sir James Melvil (Vol. iii. 176).— The 
folio copy of Melvil's Memoirs, 1683, is not easy to get 
hold of; while the octavo reprints of it, 1735, ^7S^» *^*^ 
1752, are not at all uncommon. Thomas Thomson, for the 
Maitland Club, re-edited the memoirs from the original 
MS., and of this only 150 copies were printed for the 
Bannatyne and Maitlan^l Clubs. I saw a few days ago in a 
place called "Ye Booke Store," 23, Wigmore Street, a 
copy of Melvil's Memoirs in French, translated somewhere 
about the time of its original publication. It must be some- 
what unknown, for it is not m the Museum, nor mentioned 
by writers on Melvil. 

Getb. 



"The Three Nuns,*' Aldgate (Vol. iii. 153). — 
Hotten, in his "History of Signboards,'* does not pive a 
particularized account of this inn, but mentions the sign in 
general terms, thus : — 

"Nuns figured on the signboard as the Three Nuns, 
which was constantly used by drapers ; not exactly, as Tom 
Brown says, ' very dismally pamted to keep up young 
women's antipathy to popery and single blessedness, but 
because the noly sisterhoods were generally very expert in 
making lace embroidery, and other fancy work, as the 
handkerchiefs made by the nuns of Pan, and sold by our 
drapers, fully prove even at the present day. In the 
seventeenth century, the Three Nuns was the sign of a 
well known coaching and carriers' inn, in Aldgate, which' 
gave its name to Three Nuns Court close at hand. Near this 
inn was the dreadful gulf, for such it was rather than a pit, 
in which, during the plague of 1665, not less than 11 14 
bodies were buried in a fortnight, from the 6th to the 20th 
of September.'* 

Mr. Hotten thinks it not improbable that after the Refor- 
mation this sign was occasionally metamorphosed into the 
"Three Widows," or "The Matrons," but evidence is not 
given in support of this supposition. 

J. Perry. 



Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. — On Thursday week, Madame Ronniger de- 
livered a lecture on Macbeth^ in the presence of a large 
number of the members of this society. The chair was 
occupied by William Taylor, Esq. Madame Ronniger 
gave a clear and well-digested account of the historical 
circumstances upon which Shakespeare founded his great 
drama, and she alluded to the different views held upon the 
subject by distinguished critics of various nationalities. 
Madame Ronniger, in addition to a presence not only com- 
manding, but at once inspiring interest and admiration, 
possesses a voice naturally powerful and rich, and at the 
same time flexible and capable of great variety of modula- 
tion. It was shown to great advantage in her rendering of 
the various characters of the play. ITie most remarkable 
feature in her illustrations from the tragedy was her im- 
personation of Lady Macbeth in the sleep-wadking scene, in 
which she succeedea admirably in conveying to the spectators 
the impression that they really were beholding a somnam- 
bulist. Madame Ronniger seems to possess afi the qualifi- 
cations requisite for a great actress, and it is to be regretted 
that her talents should be confined to so narrow a sphere as 
the lecturing platform. The audience, to judge by the 
applause during the lecture and especially at its close, 
appeared highly gratified. The usual votes of thanks 
terminated the proceedings. 

Zoological Society of London. — At the monthly 
general meeting held on the 17th inst., at the Society's 
house in Hanover-square (Mr. Robert Hudson, V.P., 
F.R.S., in the chair). Vice- Admiral the Hon. G. F. 
Hastings, C.B., Captain the Hon. Henry Glyn, Captain 
the Hon. W. H. JoUiffe, Captain W. J. A. Baldwin, 
Captain J. H. Tate, Major J. G. Clarke, the Rev. 
Frederick Gunton, M.A., Mrs. Bassett, and Messrs. W. 
Creasy, H. Hardy, O. Mayer, Heniy M. Musgrave, James 
M. Spence, R. Williams, J. Michell, jun., J. Ford, T. 
Gregory, C. Parbury, Oscar von Emsthausen, W. M. 
Candy, B. A. Hankey, J. Johnstone, W. A. Jones, F. 
Morgan, A. Kendall, B. Robmson, E. Routledge, J. B. 
Smith, R. W. Routledge, and H. Talbot were elected 
Fellows of the Society. Fourteen candidates for the Fel- 
lowship were proposed, and it was ordered that they should 
be balloted for at the next meeting. Among the additions 
to the Society's menagerie during the month of March were 
especially noticed a collection of snakes from Morocco, pre- 
sented by Sir J. Drummond-Hay, K.C.B., and a short-toed 
eagle {Circa'etus brachydactylus), presented by Captain P. 
Perry. 



©bitaHrg. 

Mr. C. a. Collins.— With very sincere regret we record 
the death of Mr. Charies Allston CoUms, who from the 
establishment of this journal has been associated with it in 
connection with the Fine Aits. Mr. Collins* art criticism 
was enlightened by the knowledge and judgment of a skilful 
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painter, and by a very rare refinement and delicacy of mind. 
He was an artist as well as a man of letters. Before his 
health declined he exhibited several pictures of great promise 
in the Royal Academy, and among his less ephemeral 
literary works were ** A Cniise upon Wheels,'* a descrip- 
tion of a tour in France ; and two novels, " The Bar 
Sinister " and " Strathcau-n.' Mr. Collins, who died in 
his 46th year, married the younger daughter of Charles 
Dickens. He was the youngest son of the distinguished 
artist Mr. William Collins, R.A., whose elder son, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, has gained such a high place as a novelist. — 
Echo, 



The Dialici of Cumberland. By Robert Ferg;uson. London: 
Williams & Isor^ate. 

Thk author of "The Teutonic Name System,*' and "The River Names 
of Europe." in the above volume, supplies a useful and, at the same 
time, highljr interesting contribution to the etymology of one of our 
most beautiful and favourite counties. Almost all to jrists, of any 
observation at all, cannot fail to be struck by the constant recurrence 
of pre6xes and terminations in the local geography of the counties to 
which they resort, the meaning of which must be merely conjectural 
to almost all except the student of language. Such travellers, who, 
in a twofold sense, are not averse to reading while they run, and who 
choose the country of lake and fell, HelveTlyn. and Wordsworth for 
thbir yearly glimpse of beautiful scenery, can hardly do better than 
put Mr. Ferguson's concise volume in their knapsacks. The explana- 
tory chapters give a good insight into the formation of the Cumbrian 
dialect, and effectively point out the various national characteristics 
which, under Celtic, Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon in- 
fluences, successively made themselves felt, leaving enduring monu- 
ments of their sway in the texture of the local language. The 
general reader, as well as the curious in old word-lore, will find 
pleasant study for strajr half-hours in the glossarjr, which, be it 
remarked, possesses the inestimable advantage of being printed in a 
clear and agreeable type. 

The derivation of language is in itself a fascinating study, branch- 
ing out into numerous pleasant and instructive paths. Not the least 
engrossing feature of its pursuit, is the tracing of words back to an 
origin scarcely suspected at first sight. But the genuine etymologist, 
like a keen and resolute detective, unflinchingly perseveres ; nor does 
he rest until he has tracked the fugitive signification to its lair. The 
spirit of the chase is his, and " jo^''s soul lies in the doing!" An 
example of the modifications to which words in their different stages 
of existence are subject, is found in the word oaf, a simpleton or 
idiot, derived from the Ang.-Saz. etl/^ Old Norse al/r, Dan. al/e, 
elf, fairy. "The word," says the author, ''originates in the super- 
stitious belief that idiot children are changelings, the originals 
having been carried away by fairies." A flattering unction, doubt- 
less, to the souls of the parents, but a sorry fate to befall the 
etymological representatives of Titania's airy court, and all the eerie 
favourites of our beloved nursery books I Spectacles find an old 
cognomen in bar'iacleSf which also mean the ** irons put on the nose 
of a horse to make him stand quiet" Scrat and scratch come from 
the Old Norse skratit\ a goblin or evil spirit, whence our " Old 
Scratch " doubtless derives his patron3rmic. 

Mr. Ferguson, in this treatise on the Dialect of Cumberland, states 
his chief aim to be " tbe etymological analysis of its constituents, 
with a view to ascertain the position which it occupies as regards the 
standard language, and as regards the other dialects of Scotland and 
northern England." In the chapter upon terms found in the names 
of places, the author remarks : "The tendency among men ' to call 
their lands after their own names ' is strongly characteristic of the 
Teutonic race; and in England, as in Germany, a large proportion of 
the names of places are derived from the names of the men who 
founded them. This tendency to call their lands after their own 
names Mr. Ferguson attributes, to some extent, to a want of imagina- 
tion less common amonr the Celtic than the Scandinavian races. 
The names of villages and districts in Cornwall might be adduced in 
favour of this theory. ** St. Anthony in Roseland, and numbers of 
almost equally beautiful and picturesaue local appellations in this 
county attest the presence of a population in whom romance and 
poetry are naturally indigenous. In this chapter, some interesting 
and suggestive observations on the river names of the district are 
also to be found. 

llie author remarks with considerable acuteness upon the manner 
in which the position and characteristics of an invading nation are 
reflected in the words introduced by the same into the original 
language. He allots only a small percentage of words traceable to a 
Celtic origin to the dialect as it at present stands : maintaining that 
the distinctly Scandinavian character of words indicating ownership 
of the soil would seem to prove that it had passed away from the 
orieinal owners to their northern invaders." The mother-wit of the 
Celt may be observed in the " many words descriptive of personal 
peculiarities^ more especially with reference to physical character- 
istics, containing generally something of a ludicrous or sarcastic 
tease," and apparently of Celtic origin. On the other hand, words 



relating to mental obtuseness are almost entirely Teutonic. '*It it." 
says the author, " the race which rules that gives the words expressire 
of stupidity." 

Mr. Ferguson carries these analogies and comparisons still farther 
into detail. To the speculative and curious in such matters, bit 
suggestions and deductions cannot fail to be extremely interestiof. 
Though we should have liked to quote still further from tbc antbor, 
limited space comp<'ls us to refer the reader to the book itself; aad, 
as the style in which it is written is clear and the arrangement of 
materia] systematic, we can promise those who may peruse it a fev 
hours profitably and agreeably spent. 



Jiirsjoarrs t0 C0rrwgajabcutsi. 

T. T. R. — Miles Coverdale, the translator of the Bible, was Bisbop 
of Exeter from 1551 till his deprivation by Q"®*" Mary. After Mary s 
death, he held, for a short time, a rectory in London. 

L- /^.— "The Miller and his Men" was written by Isaac Pocock,s 
native of Bristol, who achieved some celebrity both as a painter and 

dramatist. 

R. D, S. — Flora Macdonald, who assisted the young Pretender. 
Prince Charles Edward, in making his escape from his pursuers, dica 
in 1790. 

A. Holies.— The dagger with which Sir W. Walworth slew Wat 
Tyler is preserved in Fishmongers' Hall. 

R. A. A6efy.—The proceedings of the British Arcbarotogical 
Association are published quarterly to members, and in an occasional 
volume for the public, at 15^. each, entitled '* Collectanea Arcbxo- 
logia." 

//. Somers. — ^You will find the descent of the femily of Gladstone 
from Henry III., King of England and Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, set forth in Burke's '* Royal Descents." 

T. T, /?.— The " Fair Geraldine " of the poet Surrer, was Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, daughter of Gerald, ninth Earl of kildare. 

X. ( Windsor), — The best account of Fuller, the eminent historias* 
will be found in "Memorials of the Life and Works of Thomas 
Fuller," by the Rev. A. T. Russell. 

A. H. W. — The earliest authentic notice of Robin Hood is in the 
"Vision of Piers Ploughman," a poem written about the middle of tbe 
fourteenth century. 

y. S. T. — It is the woods of Dynevor, Carmarthenshire, Uut 
Spenser has made the scene of his imaginary cave of Merlin. 

T. T. S (Bolfon), — ^The lines you allude to have reference to Sir 
Rauf de Assheton, one of the feudal lords of Ashton-under-Ljne, 
living in the thirteenth century. They are as follows : — 

" Sweet Jesu, for thy mercy's sake, 
And for thy bitt^ passion ; 
Oh, save me from a burning stake, 
Ajid from Sir Rauf de Assheton." 

L. A, Red/em, — "Byron's Oak " was planted in X798, on the occa- 
sion of the poet's first arrival at Newstead. 

B. A . — John . second Elarl of Rochester, celebrated for his wit aad 
profligacy, died in x68o. 

T. Phippen.—Ttk^ " Rival Ladies " was the tide of a tragedy written 
by Dryden. 

ERRATUM. — By a typographical error, the signature to tbe 
reply headed " An Ancient Carol " {jtee p. 178 ante) was given asL- 
A. Cairns ; it should have been y, A . Cossins. 

NOTICES. 

Corrtspondenis who reply to queries would oblige by referring te 
ike volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our correspondents art 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol, iii.f to which a previous reply had been given at page so^ end 
another at pe^ 1%^ requires to be set down (Vol, tit. 48, ao^ ja). 

We. shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished !n literature or skilled in archawlogy, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender; not necessarily for publication, bnt as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for the Editor should bo addressed to tbe Pah- 
lishisg Office, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

KNEBWO&TH, HSRTFOKDSHIKS. 

" Here thine eye may catch new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures 
Russet lawns and fallows grey. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
Lrabouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies fiied. 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees." 

Ths .venerable mansion of Knebworth— sometimes called 
Kiiebworth Place — stands on yeiy high ground, about 
twenty-seven miles from London, and four miles from the 
town of Stevenage, where there is a station on the Great 
Northern Railway. The park, though not very extensive, 
is pleasantly diveniiied witn slopes and lawns, well wooded 
with stately trees, and contains some of the best deer in the 
coonty; several of the avenues date from the time of 
Elizabeth, and the view of the surrounding country 
afforded by its lofly situation, particularly towards the 
east, is just such an one that might well awaken in the 
mind of the beholder thoughts such as those entertained by 
Milton when he penned the lines quoted above. From a 
very early period the property has been in the possession of 
the Lytton family. The house was long the residence of 
the late Lord Lytton, the accomplished and popular poet, 
novelist, dramatist, and orator, of whom it may be truly 
said that he " touched Nothing which he has not adorned.^' 
In every way the mansion is worthy of a man of letters and 
taste. There are pictures, antiquities, treasures of art, and 
objects of historic interest, and charming grounds, where 
the author of the '* Disowned" might weU enjoy the at- 
tractions of delightful sylvan scenery, and glades sombre 
enough for even the teller of the " Strange Story." 

The village of Knebworth is long and straggling; the 
cottages are exceedingly neat and nual in appearance, and 
all provided with gardens. In the centre is a row of alms- 
houses for widows, built and endowed by the late Mrs. 
Bulwer Lytton, who, whilst casting a watchful eye over 
those whose duty was in any way connected with her estate 



or in restoring the princely home of her ancestors, was 
ever mindful of the interests of her poorer neighbours. 

Near the entrance to the village, and abutting on the 
main road, is a picturesque lodge of Gothic architecture, 
embattled, and profusely overgrown with ivy. This building 
stood originally in front of the quadrangle of the mansion, 
of which it formed part of the ancient gateway ; but was 
removed to its present site by Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, mother 
of the late Lord Lytton, during the alterations she had 
carried out earlv in the present century. Over the centre 
of the gateway is a tablet with the following inscription : — 
** This lodge was built to commemorate the ancient gateway, 
or lodge, which stood in front of Knebworth House, before 
it was altered, of which this is the representation. The 
stones of the archway having been numbered, that they 
might be replaced as before. Erected A.D. 18 16, by Mrs. 
Bulwer Lytton." From the lodge-gate the road winds 
through the richly-wooded park for about three-quarters of 
a mile, and, skirting the garden wall, approaches the edifice 
on its eastern side. 

The mansion was originally a spacious quadrangular range 
of brick buildings, surrounding a court, with a square 
castellated pile in the centre of the principal front, of 
an earlier period than the other parts of tne structure. 
For many years the building had received little attention 
from its various owners, being for the most part uninhabited, 
till, as above stated, Mrs. Bulwer Lytton set herself the 
task of restoring and renovating the mansion, which she 
proceeded to do with as much spirit as good taste and 
judgment. Among the alterations that were effected at 
this period, was the removal of three sides of the house ; 
the fourth side, which was erected by Sir Robert de Lytton, 
in the reign of Henry VII., was preserved intact. This 
portion of the edifice is in the earliest style of Tudor archi- 
tecture, and in the restoration strict attention was paid 
to all the minutest details, in order to preserve as far as 
possible the ancient character of the buildmg. 

The exterior of the house as it now stands comprises two 
lofly wings, flanked by highly ornamented turrets, and 
surmounted with cupolas and gilded vanes. All the win- 
dows are square-heaaed and divided by stone mullions into 
small panes, many of which are filled in with stained glass. 
The east front has a projecting porch, of noble propor- 
tions, above which rises a lofty square tower, with a flag 
turret. 

The west front, which opens upon the garden, is profusely 
adorned with carved work, comprising shields with heraldic 
devices, rebuses, badges, &c. In tne centre is a large 
circular tower, squared towards the basement, with a pro- 
jecting embayed window, and over the door appears carved 
m stone the initials of Sir Robert Lytton {R. L.), with the 
date of its erection, 1499. The garden, which stretches out 
into the park, is laid out in the fashion which prevailed in 
the reign of Tames I., and consists of tasteful parterres, 
stone-pierced balustrades and statuary, and stiff and straight 
walks ; indeed, to quote the language of one of the old poets, 
it may be said that — 

** Grove nods to grove| each alley hath its brother. 
And half the garden just reflects the image of the other.*' 

From the north and east sides of the house, stately avenues 
of limes and chestnut spread out in various directions. 

The principal apartments are the banqueting-hall, the 
oak drawing-room, the library, and the great drawing-room, 
or presence chamber. Passing through the porch the 
visitor enters a narrow corridor, the walls of which are 
profusely decorated with armour of different dates, but 
chiefly of the time of the civil wars. Over the doorway 
leading to the butteries hangs a crusader's chain-mail, 
together with a large double-handed sword of the same 
period. To the left of this corridor is the banquet-hall; 
it is about 56 feet in length, 34 in breadth, and 30 in height. 
The ceiling dates from the time of Henry VII., but con- 
siderable alterations and additions have been made in it at 
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subsequent periods ; the beautiful screen is of the workman- 
ship of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and has carved on 
the panels the arms of Sir Rowland Lytton, quartering 
those of Booth and Oke, of which families ne was heir-male. 
Above the screen is the minstrels' gallery. The richly 
decorated chimney-piece bears upon its panelling a date 
which denotes that it was constructed in the reien of 
Charles II., at the time when Inigo Tones had made the 
Corinthian columns fashionable, but the 'massive fire-dogs 
on the ample hearth are of the date of Henry VII., as shown 
by the supporters of Sir Robert de Lytton, which figure 
upon them. The oak panels that surround die hall are of 
the time of Charles I. ; these lise to a considerable height, 
and on the walb above them are carved deers* heads with 
gigantic antlers. In this hall there are some fine suits of 
armour of the periods of Henry VII., Henry VIII., and 
James I., and trophies dating nx>m the time of Elizabeth 
and Charles I. are suspended between three Gothic pierced 
windows. One of the doors at the extreme end of the hall 
led to a spacious cellar raised on arches, to which it was 
the custom in former ages for the revellers to retire after 
feasting in the hall, to 6nish their potations at a bin 
undisturbed. This vault is the more curious from the fact 
that there are few houses now remaining with similar 
constructions. The corr^onding door gives access to 
the oak drawing-room. Tnis noble apartment is 36 feet 
in length, with deep wainscot panelling, and a curiously 
enriched fire-place rising to the ceiling, ornamented with the 
arms and supporters of the Lytton family. In the upper 
compartments of the windows are figured the heraldic achieve- 
ments of Booth, Godmanstone, and Oke, quarterings brought 
into the family by the marriage of Sir W.- Lytton with &e 
heiress of the Booths, in the rden of Henry Vin. Among 
the portraits that hang upon uie walls of this room, are 
Elizabeth and Maiy Stuart, Cardinal Wolsey, Algernon 
Sidney, Andrew Marvel, and Galileo; the Duke of Alba 
and Clara Eugenia, by Rubens ; and the Elector Palatine, 
husband to EBzabeth Stuart In the oak drawing-room, in 
the reign of Charles I., the great parliamentary leaders, Fvm, 
Elliott, and Hampden, used to meet to concert tneir 
. measures ; for the Sir William Lytton of that day, who 
sat in parliament for the county, was their stauncn sup- 
porter. 

The library, which is entered from the drawing-room, 
is a spacious apartment, and has a fine deep-set oriel 
window, overiooking the garden. The book-cases entirely 
line the room ; they are of dark oak, elaborately carved, 
surmounted by the Cornish chough — the crest of the Norreys. 
The chimnev-piece is of carved stone, emblazoned with the 
arms of Stanley, Robinson, Grosvenor, Beaufort, St. John, and 
Lytton, whilst the windows are enriched with the armorial 
bearings of the joint descents of the families of Robinson 
and Lytton. A double flight of oak stairs leads to the state- 
rooms, the carved balustrades of which are ornamented with 
lions supporting shields with heraldic devices. The long 
mullioned windows, which light this part of the house, are 
filled with richly stained glass, and upon the walls hang 
trophies of armour, banners, SimOy portraits,and other pictures. 
Ascending the right hand flight of stairs, the visitor passes 
through an elabomtely carved screen into the lobby, which 
opens into the state apartments. These are four in number. 
The first is a small square room, richly ornamented ; the 
walls are covered with pit stamped leather in high preserva- 
tion ; the woodwork is in panels, curiously carved with 
representations of the Cardinal Virtues, and upon the ceiling 
are painted the armorial bearings of the Lyttons. The next 
room is long but somewhat narrow, and is hung with rich 
tapestry, glittering with bngles. Folding doors open from 
this room into the oval room, and thence again into the 
principal drawing-room, formerly called the "presence 
chamber." The whole of' these rooms are most magnifi- 
cently decorated ; the ceilings and windows contain about 
ninety different quarterings, brought in through the ancient 



families of Norreys and Robinson in the time of Anne, vUbt 
the armorial bearings upon the frieze show the {Mriadpil 
descents, by alliances, 'from the Tudbis and Flantagenets. 
The walls are mostly in green and gold, depicting the crests, 
badges, and mottoes of the family. The chimney-pieGe of 
the great drawing-room is of stone, beautifully carved witli 
Gothic design, gnt and blazoned, and has upon the frieze 
the following motto: — "A Dieu foy, aulx amys foyer." 
Among the paintings that adorn the walls of the state 
apartments, may be mentioned the portraits of the Earl of 
Strafford and his widow. Lord Damley,Sir Francis RusseQ, 
Sir Robert Cecil (first Lord Salisbury), Sir Philip Sidney 
(his own gift to Sir Rowland Lytton) ; the joung I>uke of 
Gloucester, son of Charles I. ; Marie de Medid, hyTfato- 
retto ; and Edward VL, presented by the king to Sir William 
Lytton, "The Magician's Study," by Rembrandt; a 
"Magdalene," by Carlo Dolce; a "Madonna," by GalkTO, 
a pupil of Albert Durer ; a " Holy Family," by Albert Dnrer; 
"The flight into Egypt," by Nicholas Poussin; "The 
Dancing Group," by Lancret; an "Oriental Fair;** a 
"Battle-piece,*' by wouvermans; and "Ads and Galatea,** 
by Salvator Rosa. Manv relics of the olden time are pre- 
served here, which, with the furniture and decorations, 
impart to the rooms a marked air of antiouity. Of these 
may be remarked two tables in ivory and eoony, and also a 
curious oak cabinet of the time of Henry VIII. ; two calHoets 
in oak and gold, of that of Henry VII. ; a Venetian cabinet, 
exquisitely wrought in tortoiseshell and silver ; sets of chairs 
covered with the old Genoese cloth of gold, and ebony 
tables of the time of Elizabeth. The rooms also contain 
some fine specimens of sculpture on marble pedestals, by 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, and Gribson; of the latter is the 
statue of " Flom,** which was presented by the artist to 
Lord Lytton. At the end of the great drawing-room, fann- 
ing the termination of this suite of rooms, there is a magni- 
ficent stained glass window, upon which is painted a full 
lengUi portrait of Henry VII., together with the following 
inscription : — 

" King Henry the VII., to whose blood are akin the heiis 
of Sir Robert de Lytton, of Knebworth, K.B., Privy 
Councillor and Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, a.d. 1508; 
1st, by Margaret Beauchamp, firom whom descended Anne 
St. John, wife of Sir Rowland Lytton, temp, Elizabeth. 
2nd, by Anne, sister of Sir Owen Tudor, and wife of Sir 
William Norreys, Ump, Henr>' VII., from whom descended 
William Robinson Lytton, temp, Anne.** 

Returning to the great hall, the visitor passes np the other 
flight of stairs to the lobby communicating witn the mm- 
strels* gallery, and with the round tower chamber. Ihe 
walls of this latter apartment are covered with embossed 
leather, white and gold, and contains portraits of Madame 
Du Barri, mistress to Louis XV., Viscountess Falkland, 
daughter of Sir Rowland Lytton, and one or two othcn. 
From the music gallery a corridor leads to the prindpal 
sleeping appartments, wnidi are, for the most part, furnished 
and decorated in character with the rest of the house. The 
room called the Falkland chamber is furnished in the style 
prevalent in tihe time of Charles II., and has three beau- 
tiful family portraits of that date, namely, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Lytton, wife of W. Windham, of 
Felbrigge, Norfolk ; Judith, another daughter, married to 
Sir Nicholas Strode ; Dorothy, wife of Sir Francis Barring- 
ton ; and the fourth, Margaret, wife of Viscount Hewyt. 
There is also a half-length portrait of Charles IL hanging 
over the chimney-piece. Another room bears the name of 
Hampden, from the family tradition that the illustrious John 
Hampden once slept here ; and from this apartment the 
passage leads to a room known as Queen Elizabeth's bed* 
chamber. This room is hung with antioue tapestry, and 
contains an elaborately carved oaken bedstead, stated to 
have been occupied by her majesty during her stay at Kneb- 
worth at the time of the Armada. The chimney-piece in 
this room has been restored, and has upon it this inscription : 
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— **Hic anno devictis armis Hispan, memorabili requievit 
Elizabetha, R.A., 1588." 

Adjoining this is the room occupied by Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton, and which is now called after her. This is entirely 
modem* and forms a striking contrast to the rooms above 
described. The walls are of wainscot, panelled in white and 
gold, and are hung with drawings and paintings executed by 
herself; and also some portraits of her own immediate 
famQy : her three sons, her mother, See, On the chimney- 
piece is the following inscription : — " This room, long 
occupied by Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, and containing the 
relics most associated with her memory, her son trusts that 
her descendants will preserve unaltered. * Liberis Virtutis 
exemplar.' " 

About one hundred yards from the house, and within the 
park, stands the venerable church of Knebworth. In the 
Lytton chapel are some very costlv and elaborate marble 
monuments to several members of the family, surrounded by 
faded banners, and three crested helmets of some of the 
old line of the Lyttons, which have been pronounced the 
" finest and rarest specimens seen in England." Near the 
church is the family mausoleum erected by Mrs. Bulwer 
Lytton. 

In Sir Bernard Burke's '* Visitation of Seats," we read that 
Knebworth appears to have been a fortress at a very early 
period, and that it was held as such by Eudo Dapifer at the 
time of the Conquest. From those early times to the 
present, the estate of Knebworth, important in itself* has 
received a yet deeper interest from the names of its 
manv illustrious possessors. In the reign of Edward I. it 
was held by Robert de Hoo, and in that of Edward II. it 
had passed into the hands of Thomas de Brotherton, fiilh 
son of Edward I. Its next owner was Sir Walter Manny, 
who became possessed of Knebworth through marriage with 
Margaret, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Thomas de 
Brotherton. On the death of Sir Walter Manny, she con- 
tinued to hold the property under the title of Duchess of 
Norfolk. At her decease, it passed to her daughter and 
heiress, Anne, wife of John de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke. 
The property was subsequently sold to John Hotoft, trea- 
surer of the household to Henry VI., whose daughter, 
Idonea, conveyed it in marriage to Su* John Barres, Knt., 
and at her decease left an only daughter and heiress, Isabel, 
widow of Humphrey Stafford, Earl of Devonshire, who 
married, secondly, Su* Thomas Bourchier, Knt. He died in 
1490, the sixth year of Henry VII., after which the estate 
▼as purchased by Sir Robert de Lytton, of Lytton in the 
Peak, Derbyshire, a Knight of the Bath, keeper of the great 
wardrobe, and under treasurer, whose grandfather, Sir 
Robert de Lytton, had married a daughter of the above- 
named John Hotoft. Sir Robert de Lytton was a man of 
great note and power in his time, and fought with Henry 
at the battle ol Bosworth Field. He is reported to have 
held rich lordships in Cheshire, Derbyshire, Essex, Herts, 
and Northamptonshire, and *'is mentioned by Perkin 
Warbeck, in one of his manifestos, as exercising considerable 
influence in the councils of Henry VIL, and was one of the 
most powerful of that king's supporters in point of posses- 
sion and descent." Sir Robert de Lytton made Knebworth 
his principal residence. He had no sooner come into 
possession of the fort, than he set about enlarging it, 
changing its character into the elaborate and enriched ar- 
chitecture which the part of the house now standing — and 
originally constructea by him, still retains. Such of the 
work as he had begun, but left unfinished, was continued 
by his successor, WiUiam de Lytton, governor of Boulogne 
Castle. Such, however, was the slow and steady pace of 
boilding in those days, that he, too, left the work in an un- 
finished state ; nor was it completed till the reign of Elisa- 
beth, when the finishing touch was put to it by Sir Rowland 
de Lytton. This gentlemen was lieutenant for the shires of 
Hertford and Es^z, and held many other ofi&ces of dis- 
tinction, including that of captain of the band of gentlemen 



pensioners ; and at the time of the Spanish invasion he vras 
m command of the forces of the above counties at Tilbury 
Fort. Sir Rowland married Anne, daughter of Oliver, 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe, and great-grand-daughter of 
Margaret Beauchamp. By her second marriage with the 
Duke of Somerset, this Margaret Beauchamp was the 
grandmother of Henry VII., so that Aime, Lady Lytton, 
claimed the honour of a blood-relationship with Queen 
Elizabeth, who favoured Knebworth with several visits 
during her reign. In the. reign of Charles I., Sir William 
Lytton, knight of the shire for Herts, and an intimate friend 
ot Pym, EUiot, and Hampden, was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat with the king at Oxford, but subsequently 
becoming opposed to Cromwell, was consigned with other 
refractory members to the place popularly called " HeU-hole.' 
To commemorate this event, an old subterranean chamber 
in one of the towers, now demolished, received that signifi* 
cant name. 

In the reign of Anne, the heir-male of the Lyttons dicing 
without issue, the. estate passed to his cousm, William 
Robinson, Esq., of Gwersylt, Denbighshire, whose great- 
grand-daughter, Elizabeth Barbara, daughter and sole heir 
of Richard Warburton Lytton, Esq., of Knebworth, as- 
sumed the name and arms of Lytton on succeeding to the 
estates of that family. She had married Brigadier-General 
William Earle Bulwer, of Heydon Hall and Wood Dalling, 
Norfolk, by whom ^e had three sons: William Earle 
Lytton Bulwer, who inherited Heydon Hall; Keiury, some- 
time ambassador at Constantinople, late Lord Dalung and 
Bulwer; and Edward, who succeeded his mother by wiU, in 
1843, and took the name of L3rtton. He was created a 
baronet in 1838, was for some time Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and a Privy Councillor, and in 1866 was raised 
to the peerage with the title of Baron Lytton, of Kneb- 
worth. His lordship died in J'anuary, 1873, and is succeeded 
in the title and estates by ms only son, Edward, who has 
been some time Secretary to the Embassy at Paris* 



CARRYING GARLANDS AT FUNERALS : 

RURAL CUSTOMS, &C. 

This beautiful rite is still in existence* in some of those 
rural hamlets where ancient customs and traditions are not 
ef&ced by matter-of-fact sentiment; or possibly, in most 
instances, where the giant arms of the railway have not yet 
penetrated. 

The custom, sweet in its simplicity, did not escape the 
notice of that admired American writer, Washington Irving, 
who, in padietic language, records many of the simple 
funeral observances in use among our country folks; lingering 
relics, as it were, of similar customs valued by the Romans, 
and extolled by their poets, as shown by Basil Kennett, in 
HoffUB Antiqua Notitia^ 6v. 

It is to be deplored, that many tokens of affectionate regret 
and esteem have become things of the past. The present 
age, with its revolutionary tendencies, bids fair to sweep 
away all touching symbols remaining, however dearly 
prized ; confronting therewith cold stem reality, plain un- 
poetical opinion, ^cked by the ever-occurring ** why " and 
** wherefore." But is it for the best ? Time, the leveller of 
all distinctions, will, I think, prove negatively. 

As the subject of all rustic funereal observances has long 
met with my full sympathy, I intend to show in the present 
paper, the feelings of some of our poets, breathed through 
their works, recognizing the prevalency — at the time they 
wrote— of the customs here considered. In the old poem 

* A^ sbowa by your conta^adcot, M« S. Sbaw (<m p. 178, €mt9)% 
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Corydons Doleful Ktull (verses 5, 6, and 7), a lover thul 
plaintively records his afTection by his loving intentions :— 

"A garland shall be framed, 
By art and nature's skill, 
Of sundry colour'd flowers, 
In token of good-will. 

" Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 
MyPhillidaisdeadI 
I'll stick a branch of willow 
AtmyfairPhillia'head. 

" And sundrv-colour'd ribbands, 
On it I will bestow ; 
But chiefly black and jrellowe, 
With her to the grave shall go. 
'•Ding,"fcc 

" 1*11 deck her tomb with flowers. 
The rarest ever seen : 
And with my tears as showers, 
m I'll keepe them fresh and green. 

" Ding," fcc. 

Pope thns beautifolly expresses the custom :^ 

" Ye gentle muses, leave your crystal spring. 
Let Njrmphs and Sylvans cypress garlands bring." 

Pastoral IV. WinUr, 

In 1790, it was the nsual custom in many parts of Eng- 
land, to carry a garland of flowers before the corpse of a 
young and unmarried female. Irving, speaking of the 
custom being observed in his time in some of the remote 
villages of the south, says — ** A chaplet of white flowers is 
borne before the corpse by a young girl, nearest in age, size, 
and resemblance, and is afterwards hung up in the church 
over the accustomed seat of the deceased.* These chaplets 
are sometimes made of white paper, in imitation of flowers, 
and inside of them is generally a pair of white gloves. They 
are intended as emblems of the purity of the deceased, and 
the crown of glory which she has received in heaven." 
About forty years ago (not later) this rite was observed at 
Chingford, in Kssex ; also at the same period in one of the 
rural villages of Hertfordshire. Gay, our own most pleas- 
ing poet, has these words : — 

^ " To her sweet mem'ry flow'ry garlandsf strung, 

O'er her now empty seat aloft were hung, 
With wicker rods we fenc'd her tomb around, 
To ward from man and beast the hallow'd ground," ' 

Pastoral V. The Dirge, 

• The custom of decorating graves is still observed in a 
modified form, though once generally prevalent. " Osiers 
were carefully bent over them, to keep the turf uninjured, 
and about them were planted evergreens and flowers. * We 
adorn their graves,* says Evelyn in his Sylva^ * with flowers 
and redolent plants, just emblems of the life of man, which 
has been compared in Holy Scriptures to those fading 
bCiiuties, whose roots being buried in dishonour, rise again 
in glory.* '* — Irving, I have seen several old engravings in 
which osiers or "wallow twigs have been thus represented 
over graves. The white rose was sometimes planted at the 
grave of a virgin as an emblem of innocence and purity; 
while the red rose was occasionally used in token of those 
noted for benevolence. But, as Irving remarks, <* roses 
in general were appropriated to the graves of lovers. 
Evelvn tells us that the custom was not altogether extinct in 
his time, near his dwelling in the county of Surrey, * where 
the maidens yearly planted and decked the graves of their 

* " An imitative chaplct 

Of roses, is suspended o'er her pew." 

IsU of Wights a poem by H. Atkins, M. A. 

■f There were also love garlands, consisting of various flowers 
selected by the giver and arranged to please the e3re of the favoured 
mnidcn or youth. Our pastoral poetry contains many allusions to 
this subject The following example is very pretty — 

" I'll make a strawy garland, I'll make it wondrous fine. 
With roses, lilies, dnisies, I'll mix the eglantine , 
And I'll present it to my love, when he returns from sea, 
For I love my love, because I know my love loves me." 

For further examples, consult among others, the works of Drydeo, 
.Marlo«C| Pope, Shcnstont Ci'ilins, Prior, and Rowc. 



defunct sweethearts with rose-bushes.' And Camden like- 
wise remarks in his Britannia^ ' Here is also a certain custom, 
observed time out of mind, of planting rose-trees upon the 
graves, especially by the young men and maids who have 
lost their loves, so tnat this churchyard is now full of them.* ** 
Rose-bushes may now occasionally be seen in some of our 
village church-ysirds ; but I do not think the old custom 
reganling their being exclusively devoted to those **who 
have lost their loves," is now considered ; as instances can be 

fiven, in which aged parents, and relatives, have been thus 
onoured. Great care is now generally bestowed in adorn- 
ing the graves of children. The loving hand of a fond mother 
may be distinctly traced in their adornment, showing the 
lingering affection to the little one now in Heaven. In 
Waltham Abbey Cemetery, many of the little mounds are 
made flat upon the top — the sides backed with turf — upon 
which pretty and simple flowers are grown, bordered with 
mignonette, etc., with, perhaps, a shell placed at head and 
foot, making quite a pretty and fragrant scene, recalling to 
mind Shakespeare*s beautiful expression — 

" And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! " — Hamlet^ Act v., s. x. 

At other graves may be seen the bay-tree, and other 
mournful emblems of sorrow ; but these are common to most 
places of interment. 

The cypress tree, yew, and willow have long borne 
melancholy associations with them as emblems of profound 
sorrow. It was the custom of the Romans to put up some 
sign which betokened that the house was in moaming. 
'* This was done by fixing branches of cypress or pitch-tree 
near the entrance, neither of which trees being once cut 
down ever revive, and have on that account been thought 
proper emblems of a funeral.'*''*' It has been said that the 
cypress and yew were formerly only planted or strewn 
over the graves of those persons who had been paiticularlj 
unhappy m their loves or lives ; and in poems by Stanley 
(pub. 165 1 ) occurs the following: — 

"Yet strew 
Upon my dismall grave. 
Such offerings as you have. 

Forsaken cypresse and sad yewe ; 
For kinder flowers can take no birth 
Or growth from such unhappy earth." 

But these trees were not always planted as denoting un- 
happiness in the lives of those commemorated, but, as now, 
according to fancy. Many of our poets treat of the yew and 
cypress, and mostly with sadness. Ogilvie speaks of ** Sor- 
row's cypress bough,** and Carter of *' Yon dark grove of 
mournful yews.'* Mickle observes the ** weeping yews;" 
and in a pastoral ballad by Rowe, a despairing shepherd 
sighs thus : — 

" If, while my hard fate I sustain. 
In her breast any pity is foundi 
Let her come with the n3rmphs of the plain. 

And see me laid low in the ground: 
The last humble boon that I crave. 

Is to shade me with cypress and yew; 
And when she looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her shepherd was true.** 

Colin^t Compiaini. 

The yew is mentioned by Kirke White in mournful tones 
and also by several other writers. The willow is used as 
a refrain by some of our old writers, to give by its sadden- 
ing memories a mournful tendency to the subject. Shakcs- 
peare*s Desdemona sings of the willow garland,t and the 
old song from which it is said Shakespeare's was taken, 
must be noted. The last verse runs thus:^- 

" Farewell, faire false-hearted : plaints ead with my breath I 
O willowi willow, willow I 
Thou dost loAth me, I love thee, though cause of my death. 
O willow, willow, willow I 
O willow, willow, willow t 
Sing, O the green willow shall be my garland I 

* Kennet, Rom, Aniiq. Not* quoting Pliny, lib. z6, c. 3j, and Sec* 
vius ad, jSm„ 4. 

t C?/'^/A', Act iv., f • J. 
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Dryden brinp^s the willow into mournful prominence in one 
of his poems ; and Pope also tenderly alludes to this emblem 
of Borrow. In one of Rowe's songs we find :— 

" To the brook and the willow, that hoard him complain. 
Ah willowt willow I " &c. 

And, Sn a pastoral ballad by the same writer, a despairing 
shepherd supports his head upon a willow. In the Braes ^ 
Yarrow, a song written " in imitation of the ancient Scots' 
manner by W. Hamilton, of Bangour,* we find this verse : — 

** Pale as he is, here lav him, lay^ him down, 
O lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take ofl^ take off these bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow." 

And poor Chatterton, alias Rowley, in <' The Mynstrelles 
Songe in iElla," has the following refrain : — 

** Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonnc to hys deathe bedde, 
Alle under the wyilowe tree." 

The last I shall quote on this subject is Kirke White, 
who sweetly remarks m his poem, *' To the Morning " : — 

" And surely thou, when o'er his grave 
Solemn the whisp'ring willows wave. 
Wilt sweetly on him smile." 

Much of the mournful gloiy of the willow is now 
departed, it being but little used in our graveyards at the 
present day. 

One of tJie most beautiful customs paid as a loving tribute 
to the dead, is that of strewing flowers upon their graves. 
Kennet mentions this as one of the Roman usages, and 
manv of our poets show their appreciation of the observance 
by the tender manner in which tne subject is alwa^^s treated 
\^ them. To quote all authorities relative to tlus matter 
would simply tire both reader and writer, therefore the foU 
lowing may be taken as representing what may be found of 
Talue in the poems of our dear, beguiling old worthies. 
Shakespeare in Cymbeline gives the lund of flowers fitting 
for the occasion : — 

" Here's a few flowers : but about midnight, more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o' the night 
Are strewingrs fittest for graves. — Upon their faces '.-^ 
You were as flowers now withered ; even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow." — Act iv., s. a. 

And the same matchless writer evinces his sympathy for 
funeral customs by frequently bringing them into prominence 
in his works. In Hamlet, ** Ophelia ' plaintively sing<k^ 

" White his shroud as the mountain snow, 

Larded all with sweet flowers : t 
Which be-wept to the grave did go, 

With true love showers." — ^Act iv., s. 5. 

And in Cymbeline'^ 

" With fairest flowers. 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shait not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur'd harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Out-sweeten VI not thy breath."— Act iv., s. a. 

Heniclc, a true poet, not much read at the present day, 

sajrs — 

" May all shie maids at wonted hours 
Come forth to strew thy tomb with flowers I 
May virgins, when they come to mourn, 

Make incense bum 
Upon thine altar I then return 
And leave thee sleeping in thine urn.*' 

—Dirge of JephiKtu 



And again— 



<f 



And as we sing thy dirge, we will 

l*he daffoiUU 
And other flowers lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone. 



• IHed asth March, 1754, *^ So* , ^ .,. , - 

t This more particularly refers to the once familiar custom of 
strewisig flowers upon the bed on which the corple was latdi This 
Cttrtodft was c^aervedf and may U< nawi m mamorjfansbirci 



George, Lord Lyttelton^ in Monody on the Death of hit 
Lady, says^ 



If 



Come then, ye virgin sisters, come^ 

And strew with choicest flowers her hallow'd tomb.** 



And Smollett— 

*' Wilt thou, Monimia, shed a gracious tear 
On the cold grave where all my sorrows rest ; 
Strew vernal flowers, applaud my love sincere^ 
And bid the turf lie easy on my breast ?" 

—BUgy iu ImHatioH ofTihtiitu, 

In a song by Grainger, entitled *' Bryan and Fereene " we 
have — 



" Now each Mav morning round her tomb 
Ye fair, fresh flowerets strew." 

The herb rosemary, was formerly in much request as a 
funeral emblem, it being occasionally used to strew inside 
the coffin, as well as upon the grave. 

" To show their love, the neighbours far and near* 
Follow*d with wistful look the damsel's bier. 
Sprigg'd rosemarv the lads and lasses bore, 
While dismally the parson walk'd before. 
Upon the grave the rosemarv thepr threw, 
Thedaisie, butter flow V, ana endive blue." 
—Gay. The Shepherd's Week, Past. V. T/ie Dirge, 

This poet also propounds a riddle, to which " rosemary ** is 
the ansfwer. 

" Whmifhwer is thai which royal honour craves. 
Adjoin the Virgin, and ^iis sireton on graves f " 

—Past. I. TheSfuahble. 

Kirke White has a poem '* To the herb Rosemary,** in which 
he remarks — 

" Come funeral flower 1 who loVst to dwell 

With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 

And throw across the desert gloom 

A sweet decaying smell. 
* * *• • * • 

**• Where as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o*er my ashes shed." 

Rosemary was also considered influential in making love,* 
was worn at weddings, and sometimes hung before the doors 
of houses as a charm against the plague and evil spirits, 
and used as a token of remembrance.f Many of our poets 
allude to this herb in their works. 

The custom of strewing flowers on graves, is but feebly 
observed at the present day, but from late examples the 
following is taken : — 

In the month of April, 187 1, Goldsmith's tomb in the 
Temple-yard was strewn with early spring flowers. " Some 
loving hand had scattered primroses, violets, and snowdrops 
upon the tomb." — Notes and Queries (4th S. vii. 426). 

These emblems were probably placed there on the day of 
the anniversary of poor *♦ Goldy's ** death (April 4th). 

Flowers were at one time placed in the cofiins of the dead. 
Sir Thomas Overbury, describing **The fair and happy 
milkmaid," obsen-es, "Thus lives she, and all her care is 
that she may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers 
stucke upon her winding-sheet." — Irving, I think this 
custom is now nearly obsolete. 

It is now customary among some high families, gentry, 
&c., to disi^ensc with that part of the funeral ceremony 
where earth is dropped upon the coflin. ** Ashes to ashes/' 
&c., is not observed in its literal form, but flowers arc 
dropped upon the coffin instead. A very pretty tribute ! 
" At the funeral of the infant Prince Alexander, on Tuesday, 
the three daughters of Mr. Beck, the Prince of Wales's land 
agent at Sandringham, scattered white violets, primroses, and 
anemones on the coffin instead of earth *' — ( Tne Rock, April 
14th, 1871); and a similar rite was observed at Walthani 
Abbey Cemetery, on Wednesday, April i6th, at the funeral 



* ** And hence some reverend men approve 
Of rosemary in making love. 

— BuTLBa. Hudibrasy p. ii., c. !• 

t Ophelia, " Thcre'i roctmaryt that's for remefhhrnn(*r " 

^H^mlct Avt iv.. It, 5, 
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of Captain F. M. Smith,* R.A., F.S.A., camellias and 
other beautiM flowers being thrown upon the coffin. 

It was formerly the custom in the North, and elsewhere, 
for the mourners attending a funeral to sing some mournful 
ditty, or dirge, while accompanying the body of the de- 
parted to its last long home, and also over the grave. This 
was a very affecting rite. Singing will sometimes strike a 
sympathetic chord and appeal straight to the heart, even 
where a powerful sermon or long oration will take no effect. 
rhe simplest rite is generally the most powerful in its 
application. Elaborative ceremonies appeal to the eye, 
the heart is left untouched, becoming by use tedious and 
without avail. Some forty years ago, the operatives of 
Sewartlstone Silk Mills (Waltham parish,) most of whom 
belong to the Methodist^ body, practised this custom. At 
the burial of a child belonging to this class, the corpse was 
usually borne to the grave by four young damsels, two on 
each side of the coffin, two white handkerchiefs being placed 
underneath the coffin, by which the maidens carried the 
little burden. This custom was observed at the beginning of 
the present century at Walkem, a village in Hertfordshu-e, 
but I cannot say wnether it still remains. Singing over the 
grave was at one time familiarly observed at Waltham, but no 
instance of its usage has occurred for several years. But 
it is time that I closed this chapter of mournful subjects, 
though I do so with feelings of regret, that so many of them 
have to be recorded as things that were ! 

J. Perjeiy. 

A SONG FOR THE SPRINGTIME. 

All is budding, 
All is beautie, 
In the merrie month of May ; 
Insects humming, 
Birdies singing. 
Singing forth their nuptial lay. 

Now no longer 
Brooks are shallow. 
Now no longer trees are bare, 
But the rich, green 
Robe of Nature 
Decks the surface of our sphere ; 

And the rough cold 
Chilling Winter, 
With its frost and sleet and rain, 
Now no longer 
Doth provoke us ; 
For the Spring is here again. 

Let us bask, then. 
In the sunshine. 
Bask awhile, while yet we may ; 
Let the glories 
Of the springtime 
Chase our Winter cares away. 

Gladly welcome 
Gentle Flora, 
Scattering from her lap sweet flowers, 
Sweetly scented 
By the rain-drops 
Of the genial April showers. 



* This gentleman was some two years since Assistant Superintendent 
of the Koyal Gnnpowder Factory, and after vacating that office was 
appointed one of the Government Inspectors of Gunpowder Fac- 
tories, &c. Colonel Younghusband, K.A.. F.S.A., General Askwith, 
K..A., and several other officers attended the funeral as chief 
mourners, and about sixty workmen and officiates of the Royal 
Gunpowder Factory evinced their sympathy by following the remains 
of their late beloved officer to the grave. He was universally beloved 
in this .town and his loss was greatly lamented. He was the once 
familiar** F. M. S." of IVoies atui Querie*^ and, besides other works, 
was the author of one on the '* Afprmfacturcof Ciunpowder/' published 
bv the Secretary of State for War. He was bom [on xjth Sept., 
18341 ^'^ ><'^ April, ZP73. 



And Pomona 
Will her blessings 
With a generous hand bestow ; 
These, then, ^ther, 
Ere the Wmter 
Comes again with frost and snow. 

From the Seasons, 
£yer changing, 
We a lesson well may learn : 
Springtime, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter^ 
Welcome ! Hail to each in turn ! 



George B&owNuro. 



WoRLE Hill Camp, Weston-super-Mare (Vol. ill 
187).— That Worle Hill Ridge once extended far oot into 
the sea, or was nearly surrounded by water, at no veiy 
remote period, was my own conjecture, based on an ex- 
amination of the levels, or sandy flats, north and south of 
it, between Weston, Uphill, Brean Down, and Congresbnry 
on one side ; and Kewstoke* Woodspring, and SwaUow*diff 
rocks on the other. On the northern side the land has to 
be protected from the higher tides by a sea-wall ; and these 
extensive moorlands form part of the enormous accessions 
Somersetshire and Gloucestershire have gained within the 
historical period, from the borders of the estuary of the 
Severn. Sir Charles Lyell, however, referring to an earlier 
period — a period when the mammoth, bos longifrtms^ and 
rein-deer roamed over this country, says : ** There is good 
reason to believe that there was once a woodland tract 
uniting Somersetshire and Wales, through the middle of 
which the ancient Severn flowed ; " one circumstance point- 
ing to this conclusion being the existence of a submarine 
forest on the shore at Ponock, which has been proved 
to extend a good distance from land. Whether men ex- 
isted at all in that early age is doubtful — if they did, they 
would probably have taken advantage of a place like that of 
the camp for safety against biped and quadruped enemies ; 
at any rate, the camp certainly was of earlier oate than that 
assigned by the Rev. John Collinson, in his " History and 
Antiquities of Somerset," (1791) VoL iii. p. 610, who 
speaks of it as <* a vast Roman encampment, of a circular 
form, called Worle Berry, strongly fortified in some parts 
with one, and in others with two or three ditches, and a 
ram pier of heaped stones in many places 20 feet in height 
This was the last fortification the Romans had in this dis- 
trict westward, and if not the strongest, yet the most con- 
venient they had in all these parts for surveying the modons 
of the enemy, and was probably one of their castra ttstiva." 
Mr. Warre, however, has made this, to say the least, very 
doubtful, both from the formation of the camp and from the 
pottery and other articles found in the earlier excavadons. 
He thinks the camp was stormed by Ostorius in the reign of 
Claudius ; deserted during the period of the Roman occn- 
pation of the country ; again taken advantage of as a place 
of refuge by Romanised Britons ; and that the hnman 
skeletons found, (several of which had marks of having sus- 
tained great personal violence), together with the iron 
weapons found with them, are to be referred to the desperate 
hand-to-hand contest which took place after the Saxons 
(about 577 A.D.) had stormed the defenders of the fortress. 

F. J. Leachman. 



CHARLECOTE CHURCIL 

In the article on Charlecote, published in the "AtHiftiafjf 
{see p. 181), the author in describing the monuments in the 
church has omitted any mention of the brasses) which are 
thus described in **Haiae's Monumtntal BrAs8ci"t— 
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" I. John Maskre chaplain c. 1500, with chalice and wafer 
pecul. sm. W. A. 
" 2. £dm son of Tho* Wykham gent. c. 150a sm. N." 
As your contributor can hardly luve overlooked these, I 
fear they are lost, and therefore think it worth whUe to call 
attention to the question, as, if only mislaid and forgotten 
when the church was being rebuilt, there might vet be a pos- 
sibility of seeing them placed in the new church. Can any 
of your correspondents oblige me with information on the 
subject ? 

J. A. CossiMS. 

Kirks Whitk, the Poet.— Is there any monument in 
this country of the poet Kirke White, besides the one erected 
in All Saints* Church, Cambridge, by Mr. Bott, an Ameri- 
can gentleman* and designed and executed by Chantrey ? 
If not, is something not wanting? Kirke White's counts- 
men surely owe something to his memory. 

J, p. 

Statue op James II. — Some fifty-five years ago a bronze 
statue of James II'. stood in the court-yard of Whitehall, 
where it had been since the revolution of 1688. Can you 
tell me where it is now ? From one or two accounts I have 
seen of it, it must have been a very fine production of art. 

X. 

Harold the Exile.— A novel in three volumes, entitled 
" Harold the Exile,*' appeared in 18 19, without the names of 
author and publisher, but was pronounced by some critics of 
the day to be the production of Lord Byron, from the 
circumstance that some of the events of his hfe are reported 
m it. It shortly followed the publication of *• Don Juan." 
Is anything positive known as to its author ? 

J.F.L, 

Wit without Money.— Can you explain the meaning 
of the following lines in Beaimiont and Fletcher's comedy of 
" Wit without Money ?"— 

*' Let Mhns be angry at their St. Bel Swagger 
And we pass the heat on't and be beaten.'' 

T. J. R. 

Maey Queen of Scots— Shortly after her burial in 
Peterborough Cathedral, a tablet was put up against the wall, 
containing an inscription in Latin, which, in Gunton's His- 
tory, is thus rendered into English : — *' Mary Queen of 
Scots, daughter of a King, Widow of the King of France, 
Consin and next heir to the Queen of England, adorned with 
Royal virtues, and a Royal mind (the right of Princes being 
often vain implored) by barbarous, and Tyrannical cruelty, 
the ornament of our age and truly Roysd light, is extin- 
guished. By the same unrighteous judgement, both Mary 
Queen of Scots, with natural death, and all surviving Kings 
(now made common persons) are punished with civil death. 
A strange and unusual kind of monument this is, wherein 
the living are included with the dead : For, with the sacred 
ashes of this blessed Mary, know, that the Majesty of all 
Kings, and Princes, lieth here violated and prostrate. And, 
because Regal secrecy doth enough and more admonish 
Kings of their duty. Traveller, I say no more." This was 
evidently too strong for the palates of some person or persons 
in power, and consequently tne tablet was removed very shortly 
after it had been put up, but by whose hand and whose orders 
no one knew or knows. Gunton implies that he saw it ; but 
where is it ? Echo answers, where ? Do you know of any 
other historian who, not quoting from Gunton, makes men- 
tion of the inscription ? 

J. T. H. 

Cahets.— I should be obliged for authentic information 
respecting a race of people in France called CaJuts, Miss 
Porter makes mention 01 them in her book of travels. Ra- 
mond, in his ^* Tour to the Pyrenees/' calls them Cagots, 



nnd says he met some of them in one of the valleys of the 
Pyrenees. But no one can say, so it appears to me, with 
any degree of accuracy, how and when they got there. All 
parties, however, are agreed in this, that they were a pro- 
scribed class ; that they were treated with contumely, and 
even cruelty ; that they were shunned, and even looked down 
upon, and that no intermarriages ever took place between 
them and the other families in their neighbourhood. Ra- 
mond further states that <' They are troubled with Gottres ; 
they were known at Rennes by the name of Cacoux, or 
'Cagueux; in Gruienne and Gascony, Cahets. ^n the nth 
century they were called Cagots, or Capots, in Berne, 
Bigom ; and in the country of the Commingas they were 
sold as slaves, reported to be infected with leprosy, and were 
obliged to enter the churches by a separate door, and had 
their font and seats apart ; and in many parts the priests 
wocdd not admit them to confession." He adds that they 
are supposed to be a remnant of the Visigoths, I should 
also luce to know if they exist as a distinct race at the present 
time. 

T. H. R. 

What is the Signification op the Word «• Cres- 

CET T " — In the ** Antiquities of the Church of Durham,* 
Cresettus is said to mean a receptacle for oil ; but it has 
also been used to denote a socket for a candle. King 
Henry V. adopted as his device a " burning crescet ;" and 
Mr. Gough, in his description of Henry's monument, says 
that after his death, Henry "betooke unto him for lus 
badge or cognizance, a crescet light bumynge," in order 
'* that his virtues, which before had layne dead, should now 
by his righteous raigne, shyne as the light of crescet^ which 
is no orainary light ; meaning also, that he should be a 
light and guide to his people to follow him in all virtue and 
honour." 

Jv..R« 

Stuart Papers.— When Geot^^e IV. was regent, a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the nature and value 
of the Stuart Papers presented by the Roman Government 
to the Prince Regent. What was the result, and have the 
papers been made public ? They were purchased by a Mr. 
Watson, an Englishman, from M. Tassoni, who succeeded 
M. Cosarini as executor of Cardinal York, the last male 
descendant of James II. ; but when the great value of the 
papers came to be discovered, they were seized on behalf of 
the Papal Government by order of Cardinal Consalvi, on 
the plea that they were too great a prize for any subject to 
possess. When, however, Mr. Watson threatened to appeal 
to his own Government, they were presented to the Pnnce 
Regent. 

T. H. King. 

** Tubman. "—I see in the morning papers an announce- 
ment that a Mr. Cohen, barrister-at-law, has been appointed 
** tubman " of the Court of Exchequer. Will any of your 
contributors kindly state when and how the appointment 
originated ? The following account appeared in the Stand* 
ard of April 21st : — ^In order to enlighten our readers as to 
the meaning of this dignity*, we must inform them that two of 
the senior barristers practising in this court are distinguished 
by seats and names peculiar to it — namely, the postman and 
the tubman. The postman is the senior counsel without the 
bar, attending the court, and has pre-audience of the At- 
torney-General and the Solicitor-General, in making the first 
motion upon the opening of the court. (The Hon. Mr. 
Thesiger enjo3rs, we believe, this distinction at present.) 
The tubman is the next senior counsel without the bar. The 
postman and tubman have peculiar places assigned to them 
by the Lord Chief Baron m open court. It is only when 
the Chancellor takes his seat that the tubman has pre- 
audience of the postman. We are indebted to Mr. David 
B. Fowler for this explanation in his valuable book on the 
*« J*ractice of the Court of Exchequer." 

R, J» Wells, 
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Pantominks. — When were pantomines first publicly 
performed ? According to one authority, Livius Andronicus 
introduced the first to a Roman audience in the fifth century. 

R. A. Bennet. 

Shakespeare as an Actor. — It is recorded in Guthrie's 
" History of Scotland." that Queen Elizabeth sent, on one 
occasion, some actors to the court of her successor, James ; 
and it is supposed that Shakespeare was one of the number. 
Is there any solid ground for tne supposition ? A writer in 
an old numlyr of the Gentleman's Magazine thinks that the 
supposition receives strong confirmation fi'om the following 
circumstance which he thus relates : — 

" When I examined, some years ago, the remains of the 
castle" — Dunsinane, eight miles from Perth — "and the 
scenes in its neighbourhood, I found that the traditions of the 
country were identically the same as the story represented in 
Shahespeart, There was but one exception. The tradition 
is that Macbeth endeavoured to escape when he found the 
castle no longer tenable. Being persued by Macduff, 
he ran up an adjoining hill, but instead of being slain by 
Macduff (which Shakspeare preferred, as being a more in- 
teresting dramatic incident), he threw himself over a preci- 
pice, at the bottom of which there still remains 'the 
giant's cave,* where it was supposed that Macbeth was 
uried." 

Buskin. 

The three Estates of the Realm.— Since when has 
the sovereign of this country been considered one of the 
three estates of the realm ? Among the church services 
is one appointed for the 5th of November, the title of which 
is — "A form of prayer and thanksgiving for the happv 
deliverance of King James and the three estates of England.'* 
The king cannot therefore be one of them. Ther arc (i) ' 
the Lords Spiritual, (2) the Lords Temporal, and (3) tne 
Commons. 

F. H. Ranzx>lph. 

Sonneteer. — ^What is the proper meaning of the term 
Sonneteer f In Nuttall, the only dictionary I have at hand, 
the meaning given is, " a composer of sonnets, or small 
poems.'* But I think Dr. Johnson's definition is, "a small 
poet, in contempt.** And a reviewer observes, ** the word 
Sonneteer^ has so long been a term of ridicule that it seems 
to be a well-founded matter of doubt whether it has ever 
ben used in a graver sense.*' 

H. Greenwell. 

** Bbnbow the Br AVE.**— Is the author of the following 
stanza known ? It is, I believe, only one of many stanzas on 
the same subject : — 

«• Sound thy trumpet, O fame ! let the nation attend, 

To Bcnbow the Brave, each Englishman's friend ; 

He has sailed, he will fight, and nell conquer again, 

And the flag of old England o'ershadow Uie main. 

Oh, push the bumper about ; drink his health each brave tar, 

To Benbow the Brave ! our firm bulwark in war. 

R. A. Allardice. 



RECORDS. 

(Vol. iii., 189.) 

In the Book of Genesis writing is never alluded to ; 
it is Hot even mentioned where it might fairly be expected, 
as in the account of Abraham's purchase of the field 
of Machpelah from the Hittites (Gen. xxiii.) and the 

/'seal" of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 18), may have borne some 
emblematic sign or figure, and not necessarily a name ex- 

' pressed in letters. The Hebrew shoterintt subordinated and 
responsible to Egyptian taskmasters, were simply overseers 



(Exod. V. 6, 14, 15) ; although the root of the word has in 
Arabic the sense of writing, and those functionaries had 
probably in some manner to keep an account of the laboiin 
imposed upon, and performed by, their countrymen. 

2. But, following the narrative of the Pentateuch, we fiad 
that, from the age of Moses, the art of writing was com- 
monly exercised among the Hebrews. Moses "wrote t 
record " of the victory over the Amalekites *« in a book " 
(Exod. xvii. 14), and « he wrote down" the successive sta- 
tions in the wanderings of the Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 2) ; be 
" wrote " the whole of the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxiv. 
4, 7 ; xxxiv. 27), and, in fact, the entire Law (Deut. xxxL 9); 
he *' wrote " his last song, and commanded the people to 
transcribe it for themselves (Deut. xxxi. 19, 22} ; he ordained 
that every Hebrew king should prepare his own copy of the 
Law (Deut. xvii. 18) ; and not only were the learned priests 
" to write on a scroll*' the curses in connection with Uie 
** offering of jealousy ** (Num. v. 23), and skilful artists to 
put on the onyx stones of the High-priest's ephod the 
names of the twelve tribes, and on his golden mitre the 
words *' Holiness to the Lord " (Exod. xxviii. 9, 36 ; xxxix. 
30), but any common Israelite who desired to (Usmiss his 
wife was supposed himself <*to write for her a letter of 
divorce*' (Deut. xxiv. i. See also Exod. xxxii. 32; Nam. 
xi. 26). 

It need hardly be observed that the value of all these state- 
ments mainly depends upon the view taken of the date and 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, and of the relative age of its 
component parts, and that these intricate questions cannot 
be argued in this place. Indeed, some critics are of opinion 
that the art of writing was not known to the Hebrews 
before the time of Solomon, or even later ; while others 
date a written literature confidently back to the patriaichical 
ages. Adhuc suhjudice lis est, 

3. The Hebrew word ITathav, used to denote writingt 
means originally, like the Grreek grapho, to scratch or to 
scrape; it is employed synonymously with other verbs, 
such Aspathach and charath, which convey that significa- 
tion even more strongly, and mean to', engrave deeply (Exod. 
xxviii. 36 ; xxxii. 16 ; xxxix. 30 ; Isai. xxx. 8^. NVe are, 
therefore, permitted to infer that, at first, hara sul»tances 
were chosen for perpetuating recprds, and that gradually 
more convenient materials were substituted, somewhat in 
the following succession : — 

(a.) Stones or bricks : the earliest ii)5criptions, probably 
intended as imperishable memorials of the dead, dbronides 
of great public events, or copies of treaties and laws, were 
no doubt cut or graven into the most durable materisd, not 
requiring great skill on the part of the workman. Thus the 
Ten Commandments are said to have been *' engraved '* on two 
stone tablets, though it is clear that this statement is nnavail- 
able for historical evidence ; for, on the one hand, it introduces 
the supernatural element that God himself wrote the wotds 
with his own "finger," and, on the other hand, the two 
accounts of the Decalogue in Exodus and Deuteronomy do 
not agree. Indeed <<the whole Law*' — probably Deuter- 
onomy — was to be written on large stones covered with 
lime, and to be deposited on Moimt Ebal. I^graving of 
names on precious stones was not uncommon. Bricks were 
extensively used by the Babylonians and Assyrians for lus* 
torical, astronomical, and other important records. (See 
Exod. xxiv. 12; xxviii. 9, 11 ; xxxi. 18; xxxiL ij, 16; 
xxxiv. I, 4, 28 ; xxxix. 14 ; Deut. iv. 13 ; x. 1-4 ; xxvii. 2-4; 
Josh. viii. 32 ; Job. xix. 23, 24.) 

(b.) Metal, such as iron, brass, or gold (Exod. xxviii. 36 ; 
xxxix. 30; Mace. viiL 22; xiv. 27). According to 
Pausanias, the native town of Hesiod honoured his menioiY 
by having the whole of his long poem " Works and Days 
engraven in lead. 

(c.) Wood or sticks, or the bark of trees: thus divine 
precepts were written on the wooden door-posts of the 
houses ; and the names of the tribes were vnritten on 
twelve rodSf when the pre-eminence of the Levites was to 
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be revealed to the people (Nam. xviL 17, 18 ; Deut. vi. 9 ; 
zi. 20). Wooden tablets are mentioned in the old literature 
of the Chinese, and letters written on the bailc of trees in 
that of the Hindoos. 

{d,) Skins and parchment : on these the phylacteries and 
other relip^ous documents were probably written with black 
ink, and mdeed the copies of the Law itself, as is still the 
case (Exod. xiii. 9, 16; Num. v. 23; Deut. vi. 8; xi. 18; 
}er. zxxri. 18; 2 Cor. iii. 3 ; 2 John 12). Parchment was 
no doubt the ordinary materisd for "books" or <* scrolls'' 
(Jer. xxxvi 18-23 ; 2 Tim. iv. 13). The Hebrews were well 
acquainted with the preparation of skins in every variety 
(Exod. XXV. 5 ; Lev. xiii. 48). 

Tattooing was an early and wide-spread practice expresslv 
forbidden in the Law (Lev. xix. 28) ; it has indeed, tnougn 
without probability, been considered as the very first attempt 
at writing, and the human body as the primitive writing 
material. - 

(e.) Tablets of wood covered with wax, as was usual 
among the Romans (comp. Luke i. 63). 

(/.) Scrolls of byssus and papyrus: though not dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Old Testament, they were most 
likely not unconmion among the Hebrews in later times 
(comp. 2 John 12). 

4. Certainly paper made from the pap^s-plant was 
familiar to the £g3rptians from remote antiquity. Scrolls of 
pap3rrus, with all the necessary writing apparatus, have been 
round represented on the monuments of tne fourth and fifth 
dynasties, erected in the period of the Old Empire, and 
dating back to the fourth millennium before Christ. In 
the tombs and cofhos very numerous scrolls have been dis- 
covered, written, for the most part, in hieratic, though also 
in hieroglyphic and demotic characters. The long linen 
bands wrapped round the mummies are covered with hymns 
and prayers ; and in many instances the black ink, occa- 
sionally relieved by red initial letters, has been remarkably 
preserved. There can, therefore, hardly be a doubt that 
the Egyptians, long before the time of Moses and Aaron, 
possessed written laws, which they attributed partly to the 
gods Thoth, Isis, and Osiris, and partly to such ola autho- 
rities as Mneves and Sasychis. 

M. K. 

t. It would seem that the materials first used for making 
records were thb leaves of palm-trees. Pliny in his ** Na- 
taral History" (xiii. 21) says, '*Antea non fuisse char- 
tarum usus in palmarum foliis primo scripritatum." He 
is speaking of tne Egyptians. (2.) There can be no doubt 
from the expression used in Ex. xxxii. 16, that the De- 
calogue was engraved on the tables of stone; the word 
'Jsed is m^n, from verb n^PT, which is akin to the Greek 
XCfotrvm, English, scrateht and German, krattaen. (3.) There 
is previous mention of writing in the Bible, in Ex. xvii. 
14, when Moses is commanded to ^^ write this for a 
memorial in the book." The phraseology implies that 
writing was not then employed for the first time, but was 
regularly used for historic records. (4.) It is generally 
assumed that the Egyptians were acquainted with writing 
before the Exodus. In connexion with the subject it must 
be mentioned that the great German savant Hitrig has 
proved, in an interestine monography (Die Erfindurg des 
Alphabets, 1840), that me Israelites invented the alphabet. 
For further information on the whole subject, I be^ to refer 
your correspondent to Weber, <* Versuch Einer Geschichte der 
Schriftkunde," Grottingen, 1807, and Low, *'Beitrage znr 
jftdischen Alter thumskunde," Leipsig, 1870. 

H. A, 

John Balzer (Vol. iii. 200). — In reply to your cor- 
respondent, Mr. John Walmsley, permit me to state that John 
Balzer, was bom at Kukas, or Kukusbad, in Bohemia, in the 



correspondent refers. They were published in two distinct 
volumes, one in 1773 and the other in 1775. Amongst his more 
famous portraits were those of a learned theologian named 
Johan Amos Comenius; Christopher Crinesius, a literary 
celebrity ; Frederick II., King of Prussia ; Sigismond 
Gelenius ; Wenceslaus Hollar, the engraver ; the Emperor 
Joseph II ; Thomas Jordan, M.D. ; V^"^ Kupetzsky, and 
Antonius Kern, painters ; Maria Teresa, Empress of 
Germany ; Maximilian, Archduke of Austria ; Maximilian, 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order; Jacob Pontanus, 
Juris Consultis ; Count Wurmser, &c He had a son of 
the same name, who also obtained eminence as an en- 
graver. 

A. H. W. 

LuciLio Vanini ^ol. iii. 176, 202). — ^This well-known 
atheist was bom at Taurozano, in Otranto, 1585. After 
studying divinity at Rome, Padua, and Naples, his mind 
became confused and his belief unsettled. While at the 
Last-named place he formed an idea of preaching atheism, 
thus disregarding divinity for the wri£mgs of Aristotle, 
Averoes, Cardan, and Pomponatius. From the works of 
these philosophers he is said to have imbibed his atheistical 
principles, which he laboured so eamestly to disseminate 
through Europe. After visiting part of Germany and the 
Low Countries, he came to Geneva, and afterwards passed 
into England, from which he returned to Italy and next to 
France, where he propagated his dangerous opinions under 
the garb of the friend of truth and sound religion. Though 
for a short time patronized by Bassompieire, he preferred the 
liberty of a wandering life, and so, qmtting Pans, he gained 
some celebrity as a professor of physic, &:c., at Tocdouse. 
The impious tenets, however, which ne constantly sought to 
instil into the minds of his pupils, soon drew upon him the 
public indignation. At last he was arrested and condemned 
oy the Inquisition to have his tongue torn out and be hanged, 
(some writers affirm that he was burnt), which sentence was 
carried into execution on the 19th February, 1 6 19. The 
best account of his life is by Durand, l2mo, Rotterdam, 1727. 

W. Winters. 

Vases (Vol. iii. 189). — ^In reply to your correspondent 
'< St. L. K.," we beg to state that vases have been found 
amongst the flint implements that were used in pre-historic 
times, and that they give indications of having been fired. 
The Egyptians were renowned for their pottery two thousand 
years B.C. ; and about 1600 years B.C. they produced ware 
of a very refined kind, evincing great knowlecige of the pot* 
tery art. That period was of course ages before the estab« 
lishment of the Greeks as a nation. They leamt the art from 
the Phoenicians, who gained theu: knowledge of it firom 
the Egyptians. It will be unnecessary to advert to the 
claims of the Chinese and Japanese, who affirm that they 
have records of the existence of pottery two thousand years 
B.C., inasmuch as we have no means of ascertaining the cor- 
rectness of the statement. 

MiNTON & Co. 

GioRNO DSL PONTE (Vol. iii. 188).— I do not recollect 
ever having heard of an authentic origin to the sham fight on 
the PonU del MeiMO at Pisa called the '* Mazza-Scudo," or 
dub and shield fight Even in the time of Cato the Censor, 
the town was considered to be of the greatest antiquity, and 
one tradition ascribes its foundation to the Arcadians of 
Pisa, who settled there shortly after the Trojan war. Hence 
some have supposed these dangerous and often bloody en- 
counters to be an imitation of the Olympic games. It seems 
to me, however, more likely that they originated in barbarous 
times in that rivalry or enmity which is still found to exist 
between distinct parts of the same town. What traveller 
has not remarked the jealousy reigning between the High- 
town and the Low-town (La Haute Ville and la Basse 
Ville), in France, the City and the Suburbs, Hastings and 
St Leonardsi Devonport and PIymoath» &c ? This is the 
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more probable, as the fight at Pisa always took place 
between 480 inhabitants' of the north bank of the Amo 
against 480 inhabitants of the south bank, the object being 
the possession of the bridge, which was once the only one. 

Tito Pagliardini. 

Origin of the Word Gazette (Vol. iiL 188.)— The 
origin of the term, as applied to Government newspapers, 
has been thus accounted for : — ^During the war which the 
Republic of Venice wa^ed against the Turks in 1563, the 
Venetian government, oeing desirous of communicating 
news on public affairs to the people, caused sheets of military 
and commercial intelligence to be written and read out 
publicly in particular places, to those desirous of hearing 
them. The fee paid for the privilege was a small coin, then 
current, called a ^azetta, a name which in time was trans- 
ferred from the com to the written sheets themselves. The 
Venetian government ultimately gave these announcements 
in regular course once a month. Other European govern- 
ments, it is said, occasionally adopted the same plan, and 
hence an official, or government newspaper became known 
as a Gazetta. Of course, it was impossible that a system so 
rude, could last long ; the printing press speedily superseded 
the written sheets. The name, however, survives, and to 
this day « Grazette " is the designation for the official noti- 
fications of several European governments. 

W. D. Pink. 

The first medium for the conveyance of news to the public 
in modem times seems to have originated in Venice in the 
sixteenth century. But I do not think the name gazz^a 
which it still bears can be derived from gazza^ a magpie, or 
gazzettay a little magpie or chatterbox ; for, like the *' Acta 
Diurna" of the Romans, to which it was analogous, it gave 
the news in very concise and meagre terms, without de- 
velopment or comment. Nor were the papers sold to the 
public, like a modern newspaper ; but the public were 
admitted by the state to read them at certain places on 
payment 01 sl gazzetta or gazetta^ one of the smallest of the 
Old coins of Venice. As to the derivation of gazzdta from 
the Latin gaza^ a treasure, an estate, I think it may be 
dismissed without further discussion. 

Tito Pagliardini. 

Early Printing (Vol. iii. 188).— The statements made by 
<* A. Z/* are correct. I should myself have given them thus : 
The ftrst book published in the English language was " The 
Recuyell of the History of Troy," printed and published, 
most likely, at Bruges, m 1472. The preface says the trans- 
lation was begun at Bruges and finished at Cologne in 147 1. 
** The Game of Chess,*' 1474, was the first known specimen 
of the art of printing in England. The first book prmted on 
English paper was " Bartholomew de GlanviUe," 1495, trans- 
late into English by John Trevisa, and printed by WynJnm 
de Worde, at Westminster. The paper was made by Jonn 
Tate, at Hertford, the first paper mill having been set up 
there in the reign of Henry Vll. 

*' The Game of Chess *' nas been mentioned above as the 
first known and admitted specimen of printing in England ; 
but in the Bodleian at Oxford, in the university Library at 
Cambridge, and in some few other Libraries there is a small 
volume, a Latin exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, by 
St. Jerome, which bears on it ** Printed and finished at 
Oxford on the 17th Dec., 1468." This has led to much 
discussion. Dr. Middleton and others have considered it a 
misprint, and that it ought to be 1478, while Dr. Dibden and 
others have maintained the accuracy of the date. Possibly 
it may have been printed in 1468 oy a printer temporarily 
settleid at Oxford. 

J. S. Treacher. 

Horse Racing (Vol. iii. 188).— In Nicholas •• Progress 
of James I." it is stated in a footnote that it was a fact almost 
beyond question that horse-racing was practised in England 
dt the time of the Romans. 

J. Corlett. 



Butler the Poet (Vol. iii. 176}.— This oelebnted 
English poet, the author of " Hudibras,*' was bom at Stren* 
sham, CO. Worcester, in 1612. Aubrey says that he iwas 
bom at Pershore, *' hard by Barton Bridge, half a mile from 
Worcester, in the Parish of St. John." "This," remarks But- 
ler's biographer, '* is inconsistent in itself, and doubtful on 
other grounds. There is no such place as Barton Bridge in 
the Parish of St. John*s, at least, no place known by that 
name in the present day. Strensham is a little village on 
the banks of the Avon, about ten miles south from Worcester, 
and close to the Eckington Station, on the Midland Rail- 
way." The entry of Butler's baptism, dated the 8th of 
February, 1612, appeajrs in the parish register, in the hand- 
writing of his father. After acquiring the rudiments of his 
education at home, he was placed at the Collie School of 
Worcester, of which Mr. Henry Bright, a prebendary of the 
Cathedral, was then the master. He must have entered the 
school between the years 162 1 and 1627, according to the 
statutes, and if the regulations were observed strictly on his 
admission, his father's means must have been narrow, as the 
King's Scholars are required to be " Pauperis etttmicorum ope 
destttuti. Under the rules of the institution^ he could hdd 
his scholarship for five years, receiving his education and 
2/. lys, 4</. per annum in addition." BelPs Ed. ** Eng. Poets," 
Vol. i. (Butler). We hear of his death, which took place in 
1680, after a lifelong struggle with want and neglect. He 
was interred in St. Paul's, Covent Garden, where a humble 
monument was erected to his memory. In the year 1712, 
Alderman Barber, the printer, raised a memorial stone to 
Butler in Westminster Abbey. Samuel Wesley, jun., the 
friend of Atterbury and Pope, wrote the well-knovm epigram 
on the setting up of this stone, ue, : — 

*• While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive* 
No cenerotts patron would a dinner give ; 
See him, when starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The Poet's fame is here in emblem shown, 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone." 

W. Winters. 



jfacts tfit jottings. 

Arcraolooical Discovery. — ^For some time past a 
number of men have been engaged removing earth from the 
limestone which exists at the Butts, Dalton, about two miles 
fix)m Fumess Abbey, with the view of quarrying it. While 
thus engaged recently on the edge of one of ue embank- 
ments of a small stream, which runs through this part of 
Fumess, they came upon a large block of stone, weighing 
nearly a ton, and on removing this they disclosed a large 
vault or grave, about six feet long, four wide, and rather 
more in depth. On descending into this vault a number of 
bones, some human, others those of an animal, probably a 
horse, were found ; and at either end of the grave a bronze 
pike-head and a double-edged sword, also bronze, were 
discovered. The pike-head is in the most perfect state of 
preservation, but tne sword (which was bent when picked 
up, and broke in the operation of straightening) is very much 
corroded for about three inches from the point. The blade 
of the pike is about 10 inches in length, and nearly 2^ inches 
in widtn at the broadest part. The socket is 2^ inches in 
length, and three in diameter. The sword is 25 inches loDg, 
measures two inches across the widest part, and is about the 
thickness of an old penny-piece in the centre. The hilt and 
guard were almost intact when found, but on exposure to 
the air they crumbled to powder. After making these dis- 
coveries, a large slab of stone, completely covering the 
landward side of the vault, attracted the attention of the 
workmen, and on removing this thet revealed a small seoi- 
drcttlar crevice, leading inwards; bat it was too ssudlto 
adroit of its being explored. 
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AJtcoxoLooiCAL Lectureship in Edinbuboh. — 
AmoDg the many wavs in which the late Mr. A. H. Rhind 
Bought to foster ana encourage the study of archaeology, 
perhajps the most directly practical was the bequest of the 
reversionary interest of tne estate of Sibster, in Caithness, 
to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ 
for the foundation of a lectureship of archaeology. By the 
terms of the bequest the lecturer is to be appointed by the 
Council of the Society, either for Ufe or for a term of years, 
to deliver annually a course of not less than six lectures on 
some branch of archaeology, ethnology, ethnography, or 
allied topic, and the Council is to determine whether those 
lectures shidl be free to the public, or whether admission 
shall be by a moderate fee. As Mr. Rhind's relative, Mr, 
David Bremner, formerly' of Aberdeen, was life-rented in 
the estate, and as it was considered by many noblemen and 
gentlemen interested in the promotion of archaeology, that 
it would be a public benefit to anticipate the operation of 
the be<^uest, a memorial by the Society of Antiquaries, and 
otherwise numerously and influentially signed, was pre- 
sented to the Treasury some years ago, suggesting the 
appointment of John Stuart, LL.D., secretary of the 
society, who by his experience and special acquaintance with 
Scottish archseology is peculiarly qualified for the duties, 
which, it was suggested, should also include a general 
superintendence of all monuments of the early races of 
Scotland. The Treasury did not adopt the suggestion of the 
memorialists; but, in consequence of the death of Mr. 
Bremner (which occurred recently at Wick), the bequest 
win come into operation as originally intended, and in a 
short time the Rhind Lectureship on Archaeology will be 
added to the number of permanent institutions for the 
advancement of science in Edinburgh. Mr. Rhind also left 
a sum of 5000/. for the foundation of two scholarships in the 
University, and 7000/. for the establishment of an institution 
for the industrial training of orphan girls at Wick, which 
will now also come into operation. It is to be regretted that 
the superintendence of tne monuments suggested in the 
memorial is stiil, however, unprovided iot.-^Scotsman, 

The New Conseevative Hall, Boston. — The 
foundation stone of a Club House for the Conservatives of 
Boston was recently laid by the Mayoress, Mis. Bailes. 
The architects are Cr. G. Scott, jun., and J. O. Scott, and 
the estimated cost between 6000/. and 7000/. The new 
Hall is in South Street and Sibsey Lane and Shodfriars Lane, 
and is to be erected on the site — ^and to retain in its stnicture 
part of the shell — of a very ancient house, engraved in 
Pishey Thompson's "History of Boston," locally supposed to 
be the very oldest house in tne town—the old town hall near 
by not excepted. Many of the houses in Boston have an air 
or antiquity about them, and probably are some centuries 
old, idthough Boston itself can claim no very remote origin, 
having been apparently unknown to the Romans ; the site 
being most likely under water, or a morass, in Roman times. 
The only works in the neighbourhood attributed to that 
people are the Car Dyke, which was made probably to drain 
the fens, and the ancient sea-walls or embankment, to 
protect the land against the tides. 

Ancient Papyrus. — A papyrus, discovered recently in 
an Egyptian tomb, has been examined by Dr. Eisenlohr, of 
Heidelberg, an Egyptian scholar. The discovery is in- 
teresting and important for Biblical students. The scroll is 
believed to be authentic, and ^ the finest, largest, best 
written, and best preserved of all that have hitherto been 
discovered in the country of the Pharaohs." The hieratic 
characters on the scroll is an allocution of Rameses UI., 
" to his people, and all men on earth," recounting the great 
deeds done in the days of his father, Sehnecht, and his 
grandfather, Maneptah II. (Seti), when the religious feelings 
of Egypt were disturbed, for Moses had restored or intro- 
duced monotheistic worship ; but the author of the chronicle 
restored the ancient rdigion, rebuilt the temples, and gained 
favour with Ashtaroth. The exodiis of the Jews, and down- 
iall of Mosiac refona it dttaiWdi 



Ancient Oak Panelling— The town of Derby has, 
through Mr. Bass, M.P., obtained possession of the oak 
panelfings of what was once the council chamber of Prince 
Charles at Exeter House, and intends to build an apartment 
in the Free Library for their reception. The Queen has 
expressed her pleasure at the preservation of the panelling, 
and presented to the town of Derbv, through Lord Stanhope, 
an original letter of Prince Charles, taken fi-om the Stuart 
papers, which, after various vicissitudes, are now preserved 
m Windsor Castle. — Echo, 

Portrait of Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel.— At the 
sale of the effects of the late Rev. R. E. Kerrich, of Cam. 
bridge, a fine and curious portrait, in panel, of Fitzalan, the 
first Earl of Arundel of that name, was sold, and purchased 
by Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, 



The Royal Historical Society met on Tuesday 
evening, April 22nd, in the Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street. There was a numerous attendance. 
George Harris, Esq., F.S.A., was called to the chair. On 
a vote by ballot, seventeen members were added to die roll. 
Mr. Harris then read his paper on the " Domestic Every-day 
Life and Manners and Customs of the Ancient World. ' 
After describing what may be supposed to have been the 
rude costume adopted in the earhest ages, when men were 
dad in skins witn feathers and flowers as ornaments, and 
alluding to the account of the ancient Britons afforded by 
Tacitus, Mr. Harris proceeded to describe the style of dress 
worn by the Egyptians, and subsequently l^ the Greeks and 
Romans. He next gave an account of the various kinds of 
dwellings constructed by mankind from the time when they 
lived in caves to the period of the Romans, describing the 
internal arrangements of houses belonging to the latter, and 
the nature of their fiimiture and external surroundings. The 
mode of taking meals in the earlier ages was next pointed 
out, and convivial celebrations at particular epochs were 
described. The paper was illustrated by a vanety of dia- 
grams of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman costumes, of 
Grecian and Roman buildings, including views from Pompeii, 
and some etchings of articles connected with the culinary 
department of the ancient world. 

In further illustration of Mr. Harris's communication, Mr. 
George Browning exhibited a number of most interesting 
remains from Pompeii and other cities of the ancient world. 
Mr. Sopwith, F.R.S., moved a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Harris for his excellent communication, which was seconded 
by the Rev. Samuel Cowdy, who detailed some of his ex- 
periences among the natives in Eastern countries. Dr. 
Rogers and other members took part in the discussion, and 
it was Agreed that Mr. Harris's paper should be published 
in the Transactions, The reading of an interesting paper by 
J. P. Briscoe, Esq., concluded the business of the evening. 

Society of Arts.— On Friday evening, April 25, Mr. 
W. Tayler, of the Bengal Civil Service, well known for his 
important services during the mutinies in India, read a paper 
at the hall of the Society of Arts, on the ** Rosary of India." 
The subject, though at first sight, not one containing much 
to concern the modem Englishman, was rendered extremely 
interesting by the explanations of Mr. Tayler, who, to the 
surprise of most present, showed that the rosary, instead of 
being confined, as most people generally suppose, to Roman 
Catholic Christians, is used by many millions of people, 
Hindoos, Buddhists, and Mahometans. The lecture was illus- 
trated and explained by a collection of beautiful rosaries, in- 
cluding one ot amber and jade-stone, taken from the palace 
at Pekin, and by many sketches painted by Mr. Tayler, 
exhibiting the use of the rosary. After the lecture there was 
an interestiii£ discussion, in which the chairman. Sir Digby 
Wyatt,Dr. Campbell, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. Zerffi, and Mr. 
George Browning took a prominent part. 
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Society of Biblical Archeology. — A meeting of this 
society will be held on Tuesday next, May 6th, men the 
following papers will be read : — i. On the ** Signification 
and Etymology of the Hebrew Noun, MMlI^Vl Tushatha," 
by R. Cull, Esq., F.S.A.; 2. "On the Chronology of the 
Olympiads in connection with the Golden Age of Greece," 
by W. R. A. Boyle, Esq. ; 3. " On the Sites of Ophir and 
Taprobane, from Greek and Hindu Authorities,'* by A. M. 
Cameron, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; 4. " On the Character of the 
Preposition in the Egyptian Language," by P. Le Page 
Renouf, Esq., F.R.S.L. ;,5. "Translation of an Egyptian 
Hymn to Ammon," by C. W. Goodwin, Esq., M.A. The 
following candidates will be balloted for : — Mrs. Julia 
Hussey, Tralee ; Sig. Roger Boughi, Camera dei Deputati, 
Rome ; Isaac Brown, Esq., Kendsd. 

The Royal Society.— At the meeting held on the 
34th ult.. Sir George B. Airy, President, in the chair, Sir 
W. Fairbaim communicated a paper " On the Durability of 
Iron Ships and on Rivetted Joints." He said that the 
disaster which befel the Megara^ a vessel built by him in 
L849, was due to the want of inspection. If that were 
properly and regularly enforced, iron ships and iron bridges 
might last for ages. In the case of the Menai-bridge, about 
the corrosion of which much had been said and written not 
long ago, he had satisfied himself, from personal inspection, 
that the means used there had been sufficient for preventing 
that corrosion. Respecting the other part of his subject, he 
stated that the apparent superiority of hand-rivetting was 
due to the fact that it slightly hardened the rivet by being 
hammered after it was cold. The arguments seemed con- 
clusive as to the inferiority of joints with drilled holes, and 
he reiterated his conviction that the force used in punching 
plates is a valuable practical test of their quality, and tends 
to prevent the use of inferior iron. Mr. Francis Galton 
next read a paper " On the Employment of Meteorological 
Statistics in determining the best course for a Ship." His 
object was to show how the valuable statistics of the mean 
prevalence and force of the various winds in different parts 
of the ocean, which have been collected at the national 
expense by the Meteorological Office, now about to be pub- 
lisned, should be utilized. He first explained the nature of 
a figure, which he named an isochrone — ^namely, the curve 
drawn on a map round a point which was the limit of a 
day's sail from that point. He showed how to compute 
isochrones, and exhibited and explained the model of a 
machine which was to supersede their calculation. The 
chart of one of the most frequented squares in the Atlantic 
was worked out, and it showed by the size of patches, 
representing the results, what force and kind of wind a 
navigator would meet with there, and how, with such and 
such weather present and probable, he would be enabled at 
once to find the most appropriate course to steer. The 
relative merits of proposed routes could thus be compared, 
and it was a matter of triflmg expense to calculate an 
isochronal chart for a single voyage by a particular ship. 
The usual vote of thanks was given to the authors of the 
papers. 



Sir William Tite, C.B.» F.R.S.— The late Sir 
William Tite, who died at Torquay on April 20th, aged 
upwards of seventy, was the son of Arthur Tite, Esq., n 
merchant of London. He was brought up to the architec- 
tural profession under Mr. Laincf, the architect of the 
Custom House, and one of ^ his earliest known labours was 
superintending the re-building of the church of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-East. This work secured for him a large share of 
public favour. He was employed upon the erection of the 
Scotch church, in Regent Square, Grays-Inn Road, and 
subsequently of many public and private buildings, including 
some of the most important of our earlier railway stations. 
In 1840 he was appointed architect of the New Royal 



Exchange. In 1835 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1839 of the Society of Antiquaries ; was for 
some time President of the Architectural Society; was 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
had been one of the representatives of Bath in the Home 
of Commons since 1855. Sir William Tite, who paid at- 
tention to the subject of banking, was on the Select 
Committee on the Bank Charter in 1856, was a director of 
the London and Westminster Bank, and Governor of the 
Bank of Egypt. He was also for many years one of the 
governors of Dulwich College, in the reconstruction of which 
he took the greatest interest. He received the honour of 
knighthood in 1869. The deceased gentleman was not un- 
known as an author, having published a " Report of a 
Visit to the Estates of the Honourable Irish Society m 
Londondeny and Coleraine ; " and an " Introduction to 
the Descriptive Catalogue of Roman Antiquities found in 
the Excavations at the new Royal Exchange." He was a 
Commissioner of Lunacy for the city of London, and a 
magistrate for Middlesex and Somerset, married, in 1832, 
Emily, daughter of John Curtis, Esq , of Heme Hill, Sonev, 



A, ^.—- There have been two, if not more, translations of Bnripidei. 
One, by R. Potter, was published in 1781, and another, by J. Cart' 
wright, in x866. 

H. M. — ^Thomas Parr was bom in Shropshire in 1483, and died at 
the age of 152 years and 9 months. 

Z. A. X — ^The prostyle is a portico in which the columns stand oot 
quite free from the wall to which it is attached. 

D, /?av.— The first steamship that crossed tho Atlantic was tbe 
Savannali, in 1819. 

T. ^.— The Queen CkarUtie, fflag-ship of Lord Keith, was acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire in Leghorn Roads, March 17, iSuo. Up* 
wards of 700 lives were lost 

Lax. — Sir Edward Coke was discharged from his office of Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, in x6i6. 

H. H, C— When the First Lord of the Admiralty happens to be a 
member of the Upper House, the first Sccrctarv chosen from asaon; 
the supporters of the Ministrv in the House of Commons has usually 
represented tho Admiralty department in that branch of the legis- 
lature. 

J. P. //.—The Duke of Wellington acted as Lord Hi^h ConsUble 
of England at the coronations of George;! V., William I\., and Queen 
Victoria. 

J. R. Z.— James Hogg, **Th« Ettrick Shepherd," was bom on the 
banks of the Ettrick River, Selkirkshire, in 1770. 

P, R, S. — See BlacktaootPt Magazine^ xxi. 739 ; and zxxiv. 4. 

H. P. HalL — Charles Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, wrot(> a 
treatise on tho Coint of the Realms which was published at Oxford 
in 1805. 

H. P. K. — Boahinshi is a name given to a cluster of rocks betveco 
the entrance of Donegal Bay, Ulster, and that at Sligo Bay, Coo* 
naught. 

R, Z.-*The Temple of Apollo, at Daphne, ivear Antioch, is said to 
have been built by Antiochus Epiphaues, about the year 170. 
T. R, .S'.-'The East India Company was formed in 1599. 

N W, W.-^TYm Earl Marshal's Court was abolished by the Loo^ 
Parliament in 1641. 

NOTICES. 
CarreipondenU toko reply to gueries would oblige by re/erring h 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
Ihis give* us unnecessary trouble, A few of our correspondents are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give n^tonly the referenct 
to the query itself but that such reference should also ineluie ell 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at pegs 
48, Vol. iit., to which a previous reply had been given at Page so, end 
another at Page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 48, 90, 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archawio^'. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in posaessioc 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general int««st 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
tho sender ; not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

Communications for tho Editor should be addressed to tbe P«h' 
lishing Office, 11, Ave Maria-laae, S.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

HARDWICK HALL, DERBYSHIRE, 

" It was a wide and stately square: 

Around were lodgings, fit and fair, 

And towers of various form. 

Which on the court projected far, 

And broke its lines quadrangular. 

Here was square keep, there turret high, 

Or pinnacle that sought the sky. 

Whence oft the warder could descry 

The gathering ocean storm." — Sir Walter Scott. 

The grand old mansion of Hardwick-Hall, the seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire, is situated in the parish of Ault-Huck- 
nail, about six miles from the town ot Chesterfield and the 
same distance from Mansfield, and five miles from Wingfield, 
where there is a station on the Midland Railway, in one of 
the most delightful spots in the picturesque county of Derby. 
The hall occupies a somewhat prominent position on a bold 
and commanding hill, in a large, well-wooded park, upwards 
of 600 acres in extent, the graceful undulations of which are 
heightened in effect by numerous ponds and broad pieces of 
water; and the view of the surrounding country, obtained 
from the terrace on which the mansion is erected, is one of 
inconceivable grandeur. The slopes immediately beneath 
the building are thickly overgrown with oaks, yews, and 
other forest trees, beyond which is a broad expanse of rural 
scenery, bounded in the distance by the far-famed Peak of 
Derbjrshire, whilst a considerable p>ortion of Nottinghamshire 
is also included in the view. 

The present hall, which dates from the end of the sixteenth 
century, has replaced a more magnificent building, whose 
massive-looking walls, thickly overgrown with ivy, stand 
close by, forming a picturesque ruin, the date of which, 
however, does not appear to be of a period very remote to 
that of the erection of the edifice we are about to describe* 
This building was erected between the years 1590 and 1597, 
by Eliaabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury. This lady had 
married thrice previous to becoming the wife of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In Walpole's " Anecdotes of Painting " it is 
recorded that there is a tradition in the family of Cavendish 
that a fortune-teller had told her that she should not die 
^hile she was building ; accordingly, she bestowed a great 
deal of the wealth she had obtained from three of her four 



husbands in erecting large seats at Hardwick, Chatsworth, 
Bolsover, and Oldcote, and, I think, at Worksop ; and died 
during a hard frost, when the workmen could not labour. 

Hardwick Hall is an excellent specimen of the later Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture, and is in a perfect state of repair. 
It is built of stone, massive and firm in construction ; its 
general form is square, and the principal front is upwards of 
200 feet in length. Viewed from the base of the hill on 
which it stands, the building presents a very bold and 
striking appearance ; the numerous goodly-proportioned 
bays and turrets with which it is surrounded affording ad- 
mirable scope for the play of light and shade. Round the 
summit there is an elaborately-carved balustrade, which, on 
a nearer approach, exhibits a profusion of coronets worked 
in freestone, whilst in the frieze on the top of the square 
towers at the angles are the countess's initial letterS, K. S. 
— "memorials of the proud dame's vanity." In front of the 
house is a spacious quadrangular court, which, together with 
the garden, is surrounded by a high stone wall, partaking of 
the same quaint and ornamental character as that which dis- 
tinguishes the building itself, whilst the central gateway, by 
which access is obtained, together with the other erections 
near at hand, accord well with the architecture of the man- 
sion. The most extraordinary feature in the buildhig, 
perhaps, is the number and size of the windows, which are 
placed so close to each other, and are of such large dimensions, 
that they occupy almost the whole of its front, and have 
suggested the comparison of the house to a lantern, and 
given rise to a popular local rhyme — 

" Proud Hardwick Hall- 
More windows than wall." 

The interior of the house presents much tfre same appear- 
ance as i^ must have exhibited two centuries or more ago, 
and is preserved with scrupulous care. It retains most of 
the ancient fittings, and although the whole of the original 
furniture is not here, the rooms still preserve an air of anti- 
quity, imparted to them by the rich arras with which the 
walls are hung, the tapestry hangings that conceal the doors, 
and the antique furniture that still remains. 

The walls and ceilings have elaborate scroll and figure- 
work executed upon them in plaster, of the kind so frequently 
occurring in Elizabethan mansions. The walls generally are 
covered with dark oak wainscoting to some height, above 
which tapestry is hung ; and, in addition to this, many of the 
rooms are adorned with pictures. The fire-places are mostly 
large and of the showiest description ; some are of coloured 
marbles, and of most strange carvmg — " the sculptors display- 
ing a supreme disregard for grace of form or correctness of 
proportion in their human figures, and a very odd taste in all 
others." The floors are usually constructed of a composition 
of sand and lime ; and in the chief rooms, which are not 
carpeted, they are so highly polished that they have the 
appearance of marble. The entrance hall is very striking. 
At one end is the minstrels' gallery, with a heavy oak balus- 
trade, and the walls are wainscoted with dark oak, above 
which tapestry is suspended, illustrating the history of the 
patient Grrizel, said to have been worked from the designs of 
Rubens. In this hall is a statue of Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Westmacott, " whose melancholy history is so intimately 
associated with that of the founder of Hardwick." There is 
a legend that the unfortunate queen was confined at Hard- 
wick during a portion of her captivity ; but this, however, 
could not have been the case — at all events in the present 
house — as it was not erected until after her death ; indeed. Sir 
Bernard Burke says there is no evidence that she was con- 
fined even in the old mansion.* One of the bedrooms here, 
it is true, is pointed out as her apartment ; but, adds the 
above-named authority, " it is highly improbable that Mary 
was ever at Hardwick, even on a temporary visit." 

From the hall, a stone staircase leads to the first floor. 
The chapel is immediately to the right of the stairs, and is 

* " Visitation of Seats " (first series), vol. ii., p. 60. 
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very curious and interesting; the walls are hung with 
tapestry illustrating Scriptural subjects, taken from Acts ix., 
13, 26, and 28. One of the rooms, called " Mary Queen of 
Scot's Apartment," is furnished with hangings said to have 
been worked by that unfortunate lady, whilst over the door 
is a carving of the royal arms of Scotland, together with her 
initials and titles ; but, it seems, the furniture of this room 
was many years ago brought hither from the old house of 
Chatsworth, where it had stood in the room which Queen 
Mary is stated to have occupied for a considerable period. 
The date, 1599, is frequently repeated on the panels of this 
room. According to a tradition preserved in the family, this 
apartment was constructed for the reception of the furniture 
which had been in the old house ; and the furniture which 
it now contains is said to be the same she used. The black 
velvet hangings of the bed, it is further related, were em- 
broidered by her — a thing not all improbable, as it is stated 
that she was skilled in the art, and was accustomed to beguile 
many of the sad hours of her captivity by its practice. In a 
letter from Mr. White to Sir William Cecil, giving an ac- 
count of an interview he had with Mary Queen of Scots in 
1568, at Tutbury Castle, he sajs, — ** She sayd that all day 
she wrought with her nydill, and that the diversity of the 
colors made her work seem less tedious, and contynued so 
long at it, till very payne made her give it over.** — (Hayne's 
State Papers, p. 510, quoted in Lyson's ** Magna Britannia.") 
Some 01 the other bedrooms contain very beautiful speci- 
mens of embroidery, and of ancient beds and chamber fur- 
niture. 

One of the finest of the apartments is the state-room, or 
presence-chamber; here the walls are to a considerable 
height hung with tapestry, illustrative of the story of Ulysses, 
over which are figures rudely executed in plaster in bas-relief, 
among which is a representation of Diana and her nymphs. 
The cabinets, chairs, and other articles of furniture— a con 
siderable portion of which was brought from Chatsworth 
and other places — are in admirable keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the house. This chamber is 64 feet in length 
and 32 in breadth, and very lofly. The chairs are of black 
velvet, which is nearly concealed by a raised needle-work 
of gold, silver, and colours, and are in a remarkable state of 
preservation. At the upper end of the room is a lofly canopy 
of the same material, under which is a dais raised two steps 
above the flooring, on which is placed a chair and footstool, 
and in front of the canopy is a large table of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, curiously inlaid with heraldic devices, 
musical instruments, &c. In a deep recess in this room, has 
been placed a state bed, with very ancient crimson velvet 
hangings, surmounted with ostrich feathers. 

The dining-room is a spacious and splendid apartment, and 
contains some fine portraits. Over the chimney-piece are 
the arms of the Countess of Shrewsbury, carved in a lozenge, 
beneath which is inscribed — " The • conclusion • of • all 

THINGS • IS • TO • FEAR • GOD • AND * KEEP • HIS * COM- 
MANDMENTS • E. S., 1597." Over the fire-place of the 
drawing-room appear the arms of the countess, supported 
by two stags, ana having below it this inscription — " San- 
guine CORNU CORDE OCULO PEDE CERVUS ET AURE 
NOBILIS AT CLARO PONDERE NOBILIOR." 

All the state apartments are lofty, generally of good pro- 
portions, and very spacious, with numerous latge windows 
admitting an immense quantity of light. The passages and 
two principal staircases are broad and comipodious ; and 
here, as in every other available space in the building, the 
wails are covered with rich tapestry, pictures, and ornamental 
carved work, or subjects in relief ; and in nearly every room 
appear the letters £. S. with the countess's coronet, and v^ry 
frequently the triple badges of Shrewsbury, Cavendish, and 
HardwicK, the three titles by which the celebrated " Bess of 
Hardwick " loved to be known. The great gallery extends 
the whole depth of the east front ; it is upwards of 1 70 feet 
in length by 26 in width, and is lighted by a range of 
eighteen windows, each 20 feet high, and of considerable 



breadth, in deep, square recesses which project beyond the 
wall. Here there is a vast collection of uunily portraits, not 
only of the Cavendishes themselves, but of many other illus- 
trious personages ; among them is a carious portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, habited in a gown on which are represented ser- 
pents, birds, a sea-horse, &c. ; a small, full-length of Junes 
Vl. of Scotland, when eight years of age ; Arabella Stuart 
when a child, with a doll ; two portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots ; Henry VIII., by Holbein ; the Countess of Bedford ; 
the first Duke of Devoiishire ; Sir Thomas More ; LAdy Jane 
Grey, seated before a harpsichord ; Bishop Gardiner ; Sir Wil- 
liam Cavendish ; and Thomas Hobbes, the celebrated philo- 
sopher of Malmesbury, author of the '* Leviathan,*' painted 
when he was eighty-nine years of age. This notabdity re- 
sided with the E>uke of Devonshire chiefly at Chatsworth, 
and died at Hardwick Hall, whither he had just removed 
with the family, at the age of ninety-two. There are likewise 
portraits of Richard III., Sir Thomas Wyatt, and Lord 
Damley ; but of all the portraits in this noble gallery, some 
200 in number, the two that undoubtedly attract the most 
attention are those of the remarkable woman by whom Hard- 
wick Hall was built. One represents her in early life, attired 
in a close black dress, a double ruif, long chain of five rows 
of pearls, reaching below her waist, sleeves down to her 
wrists, turned up with small pointed white cuffs, a fan in her 
left hand, and brown hair. The other portrait was painted 
when she was well stricken in years ; in this picture she is 
represented dressed in black, with the same chain of pearls, 
a large ruff with hollow plaits, and over her hair a kind of 
figured gauze veil brought to the forehead in the middle, hot 
leaving the sides uncovered. In this latter portrait she " re- 
tains traces enough of beauty to render it not so very wonder- 
ful that, even on her own hard terms, she should have found 
a fourth husband ; while the clear, keen intellect and decision 
stamped evidently on her countenance are strikingly charac- 
teristic of her shrewdness, ready energy, and masculine 
strength of purpose." The portraits of the Devonshire 
family are also noteworthy ; among these is one of the hand- 
some duchess, the mother of the present duke. There are 
several curious specimens of ancient furniture preserved in 
this gallery, among which is a couch of elegant design, said 
to have been removed hither from the old house; the 
cushions are elaborately wrought in silk and gold, on velvet, 
which age has almost reduced to tatters. 

The flight of steps leading from the second story to the 
roof is of solid oak ; and from the leads, on a dear day. 
the cathedrals of York and Lincoln are said to be indnded 
in the extensive prospect. 

The dilapidated remains of the old mansion of Hardwick 
are between two and three hundred yards distant from the 
more modem erection. A few apartments, thon^ ap- 
proached with difficulty through the fragments of others, 
are tolerably whole and entire. One of them has been 
remarkable for the beauty of its proportions; it is 55 
feet in length, 30 in breadth, and 24 in height, and 
from the colossal figures which adorned the sides of the 
great stone chimney-piece, it has been fancifully designated 
the Giants' Chamber. Some of the windows still contain 
the rough old glass of diamond shape, set in lead ; but, for 
the most part, they offer free ingress and egress to lie wmds, 
and support to the ivy which twines luxuriantly about the 
mouldering mullions and broken walls. Over the fire-places 
in some of the rooms are the only specimens of the interior 
decoration of the walls now remaming. 

At what period the old mansion was built is uncertain, but 
it is known to have been a residence of the Hardwicks in 
the reign of Henry VII. The Countess of Shrcwsbuiy, 
being at Hardwick in 1577, several years before the present 
hall was built, wrote to the earl, intimating her wish that 
he would come to Hardwick, if the queen would give him 

Eermission. In the postscript she says, "Lette mc hear 
ow you, your charge, & Urve dothe, and comcnd me, I 
pray you. Yt were well you sente fore or fj-ve pcccs of the 
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great hangengs, that they myght be put oup, and some 
carpetes ; I wvshe you woUde have thynges yn that redynes, 
that you myht come w*»m 3 or foure dayes after you here 
fromcourte." — (Lodge's <* Illustrations ot British History," 
vol. ii. p. 169.) Cardinal Wolsey is stated to have rested at 
Hardwick HaU whilst on his way from York to Lancaster, 
where he died. 

At the time of the Conquest, Hardwick formed part of 
the manor at Ste3mesby, which was granted to Roger de 
Poictou. In 1203 is was transferred by King John to 
Andrew de Beauchamp, and half a century later we find it 
held by William de Steynesby, whose great-grandson, John 
de Steynesby, died possessed of it in 1330. The property 
subsequently passed into the hands of the Hardwicks, a 
family of considerable antiquity in the county of Derby ; 
and, nidging from the remains of the old hall still standing, 
one that must have been very opulent, and held a first-rate 
position among the landed gentry of England at a remote 
period. John Hardwick, the sixth squire of that name who 
possessed this estate, lived in the reign of Henry VIII. He 
had one son and several daughters. One of the latter, 
Elizabeth, eventually conveyed the estate by marriage into 
the family of Cavendish, and their descendants have con- 
tinued its proprietors to this day, the present noble owner 
of the mansion and estate being William Cavendish, Duke 
of Devonshire and Baron Cavendish of Hardwick. The 
above lady, who is popularly known as "Bess of Hard- 
wick," was four times married. Her first husband was 
Richard Barley, of Barley, who, says Sir Bernard Burke, 
bequeathed to ner his whole estate, which lay in the same 
part of the country with her paternal domains of Hardwick. 
She next married Sir William Cavendish, a gentleman who, 
having held several offices under Henry VIII. and con- 
tributed to the work of the Reformation, was subsequently 
knighted, and made a member of the Privy Council. The 
neighbouring estate of Chats worth, which had been held by 
a family named Leech, the last of whom had married a 
lister of the stout-hearted " Bess of Hardwick," was pur- 
chased by Sir William Cavendish, who, it is recorded, had 
reahzed a considerable fortune a few years before his death, 
which hapf)ened in 1557. The third husband of **Bess" 
was Sir William St. Loe, captain of the guard to Queen 
Elizabeth, who made her heir to his large estate, to the 
exclusion of his own children by a former marriage. To the 
*' spoils of matrimony " thus heaped upon her, was added 
the crowning point of her ambition — the coronet of a 
countess — ^the lady becoming the wife of the great and noble 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Lodge says that this imperious lady 
prevailed on the first of her husbands, who died without 
issae, to settle his estate on her and her heirs, whilst her 
third husband, who was very rich, was led, by her persuasions, 
to make a similar disposition of his fortune, ** to the utter 
prejudice of his daughters by a former wife ; and now, un- 
sated with the wealth and caresses of three husbands, she 
finished her conquests by marrying the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
the richest and most powerful peer of his time. To sum up 
her character, she was a woman of a masculine understand- 
ing and conduct; proud, furious, selfish, and unfeeling. 
She was a builder, a buyer and seller of estates, a money- 
lender, a farmer, and a merchant of lead, coals, and timber. 
She lived to a great age, and died in 1607, immensely rich." 
Old Fuller speaks of her as " a woman of undaunted 
spirit;" and upon her monument in All Saints' Church, 
Derby, she is described as "beautiful and discreet." 

George, Earl of Shrewsbury, the fourth husband of " Bess 
of Hardwick," had the custody of Mary Queen of Scots 
committed to his charge, in the eleventh of Elizabeth ; and, 
nearly twenty years afterwards, he, with Henry Urey, Evl 
of Kent, assisted at the unhappy lady's execution. 

By her second husband alone did the above eminent 
woman have a family. Her issue by Sir William Cavendish 
was numerous ; her three daughters married into the noblest 
families in the kingdom; of her sons, the eldest, Henry, 



was some time M.P. for the county of Derby, and, dying 
issueless, was succeeded in the estates by his next brother, 
William. This gentleman received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 160c, was raised to the peerage with the title 
of Baron Cavendish of Hardwick, and in 16 18 advanced to 
an earldom, as Earl of Devonshire. His great-grandson. 
William, fourth earl, was created, in 1694, Marquis of 
Hartington and Duke of Devonshire, and installed a knight 
of the most noble order of the garter, an honour which has 
been ever since enjoyed by his successors in the title. 

W. D. 



ANTIQUITIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— COSTUMES. . 

The curious in Dress and its history, will, in the Industrial 
Department of the present International Exhibition, find 
some interesting examples of the luxurious art in which our 
Gallic neighbours are held to possess such natuial and 
acquired proficiency. 

We here find not alone the facon of many of the fashion- 
able robes of the day, but it is evident that our manufacturers 
have with great advantage studied some of the fine old tints 
of the 1 8th century. For a long period we have been under 
the vulgar dominion of violent "Albert Blues," •*Gas 
Greens," and the dyes popularly known as" Magenta " and 
" Solferino." It is time, indeed, that the artist should put 
in a protest and recall us to softer and more delicate hues, 
such as *^feuilU mortef** and the immense variety of nature's 
tintings. What, indeed, can be more lovely than the soft 
transitions between shades and colours which we find in nature ? 
And now the jay's wing, the peacock's sun-shot throat, the 
modest sage-leaif and the turquoise are found to possess 
subtle harmonies and delicate nuances worthy the atten- 
tion of pensive blondes and sparkling brunettes. The old 
" London Smoke " vanished from the atmosphere to make 
way for the sober tones of " Lapland Mud," and this again 
yielded to the now more fashionable <* Mud of the Nile." In 
nothing more than in dress is perceived the truth of that sad 
dictum ** tout lasse, tout passe, tout casse!** Let us turn 
aside from these triste reflections to the consideration of the 
sartorial remains which, in the antique dresses on view at the 
International Exhibition, somewhat sadly and mockingly, 
stand headless and armless in their glass cases, perishable 
relics indeed, yet less so than the beauties whom they once 
adorned. Alas, poor beauties ! ** Where be your g bes 
now ? your gambols ? " 

" I suppose these are dressing-gowns ? " says a matter-of- 
fact lady, walking up to the glass cases containing the 
antique robes with the stately ** sac " and train. And indeed 
they are not unlike them, seen from a distance ; but we can 
fancy the weU-bred disgust with which the whilom wearer 
of Mrs. Carroll's gorgeous yellow silk would have heard the 
involuntary criticism upon her superb robe. It is dated 
1720, and is of that deep bright yellow sported by the most 
brilliant of canary-birds or the rich sulphur-butterfly; and 
the groups of flowers upon it, instead of being brocaded or 
embroidered, are painted. Apparently, oil-colour has been 
the medium employed in the painting of the more solid 
flowers, to judge at least from the slight discoloration on 
the adjacent sUk. The effect of the free-hand drawing of 
leaves and tendrils is extremely elegant and artistic, admit- 
ting of far more freedom, than had the loom or even the 
needle been employed. The flowers are blue, violet, or red, 
with dark-green leaves, the deep tint of the latter preventing 
the garishness which would have resulted from the employ- 
ment of a brighter shade. The bodice is made in the style 
known among ladies as a low square, pointed in front. It 
does not fit closely to the waist, but hangs somewhat in the 
style of the long-flapped waistcoats of our great-grandfathers. 
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The sleeves are those named after Queen Anne. The train 
is trimmed down the front on each side with a Vandyke quil- 
hng of the same silk as the dress. The petticoat is similarly 
ornamented, and has a flounce at the bottom cut in festoon 
fashion, the longest point being in the centre. The train, 
being what ladies call ** gored," has the usual graceful flow 
resulting from this treatment. The most remarkable feature 
of this costume is its splendour of colour. It has neither the 
weak prettiness of the primrose, nor the prononci vulgarity 
of the flaunting marigold, but, while brilliant, is at the same 
time unobtrusive, thus showing the difference between really 
fine and violently showy colour. 

The handsome brocaded dress in the case numbered 3506, 
is lent by Mrs. Cosway, and has a black satin ground re- 
lieved by bouquets of crimson, red, blue, and white flowers 
and green leaves. The ground is well covered by the 
pattern, which is grotesque and substantial, rather than 
graceful, and reminds strongly of the aggressive chintzes of 
our grandmothers* days. ** Here's a regular Dolly Var- 
den ! " said a lady just passing by. '* Yes, a regular Dolly," 
rejoins her cavalier. But the antique " Dolly " is deficient 
in the light elegance of the costumes of that name worn at 
the present time. This dress has no train, though there is 
some approach to a ** sac ; " probably the robe is not quite 
complete as it now is. The bodice is semi-low, with open 
stomacher and Queen Anne sleeves. It is the beau ideal 
nf a dress for the conventional dowager, and is interesting as 
a specimen of its particular kind. 

Next, we turn from the contemplation oi feminine finery, 
disguised, it is true, by the dignity which years impart, to 
the masculine gew-gaws of similar character in an adjacent 
case. And in view of these elaborate '•* fantasies,** let 
none say that the members of the weaker half of creation are 
stronger in frippery and foolishness. That the sexes possess 
equal rights and powers, in these particulars at least, is 
plainly shown by the ornate contents of Mr. Simmons's 
cases of embroidered satin and velvet coats. Here, in case 
3534, the gem which first strikes the eye is a coat of ex- 
quisite pea-green silk, rich equally in lustre as in texture. 
The tint is one of those most in favour with ladies at the 
present day, and the grain is as rich as that of double 
poplin. It is exquisitely embroidered in cherry-coloured 
flowers and green leaves ; the buttons being covered with 
the same silk as that of the coat, and with embroidery to 
correspond. If Goldsmith's celebrated peach-coloured suit 
approached this, he must indeed have appeared a magnifi- 
cent creature ! The colour is still fresh, of artistic tint and 
exquisite delicacy. Truly the present age is democratic in 
dress as in most other things. When individual taste was 
allowed free play, wealth naturally showed itself in habili- 
ments. Now, "my lord," except when at court, is no 
better dressed than his butler. Looking at these exquisitely 
wrought works of industry — almost of art — it is easy to 
understand how the old sumptuary laws became necessary in 
days when luxury such as this prevailed. The love of dress, 
the command of rich materials, and human vanity are capable 
of leading on to any height of display and extravagance. 

Certainly, beauty in attire is to be aimed at, but how to be 
accomplished in the regulation swallow-tail of to-day is a 
puzzle. Perhaps it is as well, on the whole, that the taste 
of people should be shown in the decoration of their dwell- 
ings and their minds, rather than in that of their persons. 
Ladies, however, are the acknowledged representatives of 
the art of the toilette. Society would be shorn of more 
than half its pains and its pleasures, if women were to don 
n universal costume as uninteresting and as unbecoming as 
ihat worn by men. Hence the great advantages which a 
study of the principles of fine art offers to women. And if 
attention to dress be really one of the penalties they must 
pay as members of the more angelic half of creation, by all 
means give them the solace of sound artistic training, with 
definite aesthetic precepts to go upon, in carrying out the 
/c.spou.sibiliticsdud distinclioni> of their order. 



In the same case as the irresistible pale green, we find 
also an el^antly- designed coat and waistcoat of white silk, 
embroidered in silver, the pattern in part picked out ia 
spangles. Its date is 1 760. The silk, which is now of a 
tmt something between buff' and stone-colour, was probably 
originally quite white, and doubtless very beautiful in its 
first freshness. '*Talk of men not caring for dress! look at 
that ! " says a fashionable young lady just passing ; and it 
occurs to us that the fathers and husbands who rail at 
feminine vanity and its attendant expejises might pay 
an instructive visit to the department containing NIr. Sim- 
mons's collections of antique costumes for gentlemen. 
Just below the white silk coat, is one of brown velvet with 
narrow stripe and pattern of satin. It is su()erbly em- 
broidered in *• satin-stitch." The eye of an artist is apparent 
in the rich shading and grouping of the flowers forming the 
bouquets. Its date is 1810 ; its country France. The laige 
white, fully-blown carnations or poppies — it is difficult 10 
say which — spring from a border of white net and white 
satin embroidery which is carried round the edges of the 
coat ; and the great buttons of brown velvet are embroidered 
to correspond with the rest. 

Next to this last, we find a suit of light-green brocade 
with sprigs of cerise flowers — also of French manufacture. 
It is chiefly remarkable for delicacy of colour and richness of 
material ; but, in comparison with the embroideries suiround- 
ing it, it seems commonplace and bourgeois. Then we 
find, close at hand, a waistcoat of white silk brocaded with 
gold. Sprigs of flowers with violet centra* and gold calyxes 
form the ornamentation, alternating with scrolls of gold 
brocade. The enormous button-holes, about four times 
the size of the gold buttons, are also worked in gold. Here 
is a court coat of dark stone-coloured or sage-green silk, 
embroidered in silk. Blue flowers, green leaves, and white 
sprigs, of indefinite botanical formation, compose the pattern, 
and spangles define the lines confining the design. A border 
of chocolate-coloured silk, covered with white net, decorates 
the edges. — Date 1790, and place of manufacture, the United 
Kingdom. 

The costumes in case 3534 display an equal amoont 
of skill and taste in the art of embroidering, in France as in 
England, and the same may be said with regard to materials. 
The palm, in point of colour, must be given to the light 
pea-green coat ; and it has probably served as a model for 
some of the delicate and becoming tints at present worn. 
** The difficulty at present is to get bad colours at all in articles 
of dress," lately observed the wife of a distinguished artist ; 
there is, therefore, now-a-days, not much excuse to be made 
for sins of this description. A short time ago, it was almost 
impossible for ladies to obtain any except the mixed, heavy, 
and impure tints in vogue among manutacturers ; but the ait 
lawgivers have been busily and effectively at work, and loog 
may their regime continue ! Educate, therefore, the taste 
of manufacturers, and they will then demand tasteful designs 
and knowledge of refinement of effect from their designers. 
For such "reasons, we have always welcomed the establish- 
ment of technical art schools in our industrial centres, and 
we now welcome the additional impulse which International 
Exhibitions such as the present, by affording opportunities 
of observation and comparison, must necessarily call forth 
and foster in the perceptive and constructive faculties of 
producers, while, at the same time, the general public is by 
I heir means educated to a higher and more general apprecia- 
tion of decorative art. 

The introduction, in this department, of articles of different 
periods of manufacture is noteworthy and commendable, as 
affording interesting information and conferring historic 
significance upon a subject otherwise regarded as excep- 
tionally frivolous and unimportant. 

(TV be continued.) 



ExMooR FoRKST. — Several topographical works on 
Somerset and the leading gazetteei-s state that this district 
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was once a forest, in ancient times covered with wood, which 
was consumed in the iron-smelting works at Exford. Were 
not the writers misled by the term " forest/' which did not 
always mean a woody district, but *' waste grounds belonging 
to the king, replenished with all manner of chase or venery?" 
(Blackstone*s Comm., Book I. c. 8.) ; and some, at least, of 
the ancient forests are known to hkve had few trees in them, 
but were chiefly, as Exmoor was lately, wild wastes of heath 
and marsh. 

Having roamed over Exmoor in every direction, on foot 
and horseback, in 1 86 1-2, I do not remember having seen 
traces of ancient woods, or trees of great age, anywhere on 
the higher moorlands and hill-tops ; only recent plantations, 
in sheltered spots, near villages : elsewhere, one might meet 
occasionally with a straggling thom>bush, or stunted willow 
by the side of a brook, but I do not believe there is depth 
of earth enough above the hard sandstone rock to support 
trees of any size in large numbers. Charles Palk CoUyns, of 
Dnlverton, in his interesting ** Notes on the Chase of the 
Wild Red Deer in Devon and Somerset " (1862), says that 
£xmoor was formerly an open, uncultivated, dreary waste, 
''studded on the outskirts with deep woods, clothing the 
sides of the hills.*' " Over the whole of West Somerset and 
North Devon," he adds, *' the red deer roamed wild, but are 
now found chiefly in the high moorland region of Exmoor 
and the wild and wooded regions around that once trackless 
waste, and the open lands stretching awa^ to the Quantocks 
from north to south perhaps forty miles m extent, from east 
to west, nearly fifty. Exmoor itself, not many years ago, 
consisted of about i6,ocx> acres of high moorland, on which, 
covered diiefly with long, rank, sedgy grass, mixed with 
liirze, heather, cranberry, whortleberry, and some rare and 
curious plants, there were few denizens besides the red deer, 
the fux, marten, badger, otter, and the wild ponies and 
mountain sheep, which strayed over the desolate tract, and 
picked up a scanty subsistence on the hills. The gazetteers 
say Exmoor is now mostly under cultivation ; but in 1862 I 
could roam for miles in every direction from Exford over 
wild, untilled hills and combes, where, as far as the eye 
could reach in every direction, there was no sign of man's 
presence. True, around some of the villages many acres 
have been enclosed with high stone walls, which prove a 
serious obstacle sometimes to the weary pilgrim who has lost 
his way ; but how many of these enclosures have yet been 
utilized ? I believe there are still on the moor vast tracts of 
waste land, which, with moderate outlay and trouble, might 
become ** as a fruitful field." In A. K. Johnston s Gazetteer 
I see the extra-parochial districl of Exmoor consists of 19,270 
acres, population 163 ; and in 1861 I believe the population 
was even less. But if the mining operations for iron ore 
prove as successful as was anticipated a few years ago, these 
once desert wastes will become like a bee-hive. There are 
many objects of interest on the moor. From Dunkery 
Boicon, the most elevated point, may be seen on a clear day 
the heights near Plymouth, and the Malvern Hills, 200 miles 
apart ; a long extent of the Bristol Channel and 'the Welsh 
mountains, the Quantock and Mendip hills, and nearer, 
many thousand acres of wild moorland. 

** From that suramit," says CoUyns, ** the approach of the 
Armada was heralded; on these stones were lighted the 
faggots which called the gentry of North Devon to arms ; 
afar off, on Howlesborous^h Castle and Span-head the 
answering beacons spread the tidings of war, and the sea- 
girt hills of Wales caught the sign"— but I do not know 
what authority he has for this statement. The beacon-hearth 
is on the summit of a vast collection of rough, loose stones, 
and round it are three other large fire hearths. Lower down, 
and about a mile distant, are the vestiges of two other 
hearths, "all which," says Nightingale, *' are the remains of 
fortified signal-posts, erected here many centuries ago, to 
alarm the country in case of foreign invasion or internal 
commotion.** At Exford are the remains of ancient iron- 
works, and several pits from which the ore was dug many 



centuries ago. There are also some ancient barrows, or 
sepulchres ; but, whether of kings, statesmen, or warriors, the 
very urns in which they were buried are mouldered into 
dust. Also circular entrenchments, called castles^ probably 
Druidical remains. Cowes Castle, however, near Withy- 
Doole, on the Barle, was probably a defensive position. 
Near it, in Hawkridge parish, between hills wild and bare 
on one side, but beautifully wooded on the other, are 
remarkable stepping-stones across the river, called Tot^s 
steps, and an ancient British bridge, formed of huge blocks of 
stone. A resident in the parish informed me this was also 
the work of the Druids. I can find no notice of it in any of 
the histories of Somerset. Perhaps some Somerset anti- 
quary can enlighten us as to its history. 

In the deep, winding valleys, and romantic hollows or 
combes, especially round Exford, as well as on the higher 
moorland, the botanist will find some rare plants ; Colliiisnn 
mentions erica, hawkweed, digitalis, blue scabious, yellow 
tormentilla, with lichens, and, I may add, some of the rarer 
ferns. For fossils, the searcher will have small reward foi 
his labour near Exford, although some may be found near 
Lynton, and possibly near Porlock and Minehead ; but the 
hills round Exmoor, once supposed to be primary or meta- 
morphic, have been classed by Sedgwick and Murchison 
with Lower Devonian (Murchison's *' Siluria,** p. 271, &c.) 
A century ago there was a peculiar Exmoor dialect, a 
specimen of which is given in the " Exmoor Scolding," 
Gent. Mag.i July, 1746, Vol. xvi , p. 352-5, published sepa- 
rately, loth. ed. Exeter, 1788, with notes and vocabulary, 
but I believe this dialect has almost died out : if it lingers still, 
it would be only in the more secluded hamlets, and among 
old, illiterate people. If any resident on the moor knows of 
any remains not yet obsolete of this dialect, he will probably 
oblige by sending them to the Antiquary. 

To conclude uiis rambling Note, I trust, if any reader 
find his way over the moor in the coming summer, and, 
either from Minehead or Porlock, climb Dunkery, and 
flit through Outcombe, Winsford, Exford, Withypoole, 
Simonsbath, and so on to Lynton, or walk across the moor 
from Dulverton, by Exford, and Simonsbath to Lynton ; if 
on horseback let his steed be used to the moor, he will make 
notes of points of interest by the way, for there is much on 
these old hills — which have been almost as they now are for 
thousand.<( of years — well worthy of more careful examination 
than it has yet received. To determine only whether the 
*' castles" were intended for sepulture, for religions rites, or 
for defensive purposes, might well occupy some pages of the 
Antiquary. 

F. J. Leachman. 

Henry Jenkins. — With reference to the query of your 
correspondent T. A. H. {see p. 19a, ante), I beg to state that 
having lately had the good fortune of adding to my collec- 
tion of Quaint Yorkshire characters a copy of a rare folio 
copperplate of the above worthy, I transcribe, for the 
benefit of the curious, and verbatim, the genuine information 
which the sheet also supplies, being penned by a member ot 
the house of Saville : — 

Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton, in Yorkshire, who lived to the 
surprising age of 169, which is 16 years longer than Old 
Parr. Taken from an original painting, done by Walker. 
Thomas Worlige, Deiin et Fecit, 1 752. 

The great age of Heniy Jenkins, by Mrs. Anne Saville. — 
When I came first to live at Bolton, I was told several 
particulars of the great age of Henry Jenkins, but I believed 
little of the story for many years, till one day, he coming lo beg 
an alms, I desired him to tell me truly how old he was. He 

Eaused a little and then said, that to the best of his remem- 
ranee he was about 162 or 3 ; and I asked what kings he 
remembered ? He said, Henry the Eight. I asked what 
public thing he could longest remember ? He said, Flowden 
Field. I asked whether the king was there ? He said, no, 
he was in France, and the Earl of Surrey was General. I 
asked hiui how old he might be then } He said, I might be 
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between 10 and 12 ; for, says he, I was sent to Northallerton 
with a horse-load of arrows, but they sent a bigger boy from 
thence to the army with them. All this agreed with the 
history of that time ; for bows and arrows were then used, 
the Earl he named was General, and Henry the Eight was 
then at Toumay. And yet it is observable, that this Jen- 
kins could neither write nor read. There were also four or 
five in the same parish, that were reputed all of them to be 
ICX5 years old, or within two or three years of it, and they all 
said he was an elderly man ever since they knew him, for he 
was bom in another parish, and before any registers were in 
churches, as it is said. He told me then too, that he was 
butler to the Lord Conyers, and remembered the Abbey of 
Fountains very well, before the dissolution of the Monasteries. 
Henry Jenki7is departed this life, December ^ 1670, at Eller- 
ton upon SwaUy in Yorkshire ; the battle of Flowden Field 
was fought, September f)j 1513, andhe was about 12 years old 
when Flowden Field was fought. So that this Henry 
Jenkins lived 169 years, w«., 16 longer than Old Parr^ and 
ne was the oldest man bom upon the ruins of this post- 
diluvian world. In the last century of his life, he was a 
fisherman, and used to trade in the streams ; his diet was 
coarse and sour, but towards the latter end of his days he 
begged up and down. He hath sworn in Chancery and 
other Courts, to above 140 years memory, and was often at 
the Assizes at York, where he generally went on foot ; and I 
have heard some of the country gentlemen affirm that he 
frequently swam in the rivers after he was past the age of 
100 years. In the King's Remembrancer's office in the 
Exchequer, is a record of a deposition in a cause by English 
bill, between Anthony Clark and Smirkson, taken 1665, at 
Kettering, in Yorkshire, where Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton 
upon Swale, labourer, aged 157 years old, was produced and 
deposed as a witness. 

Epitaph on a monument erected at Bolton, in Yorkshire, 
by the subscription of several, to the memory of Henry 
Jenkins ; — 

** Blush not, mortal 

To rescue from oblivion — 

The memory of — 

Henry Jenkins, 

A person obscure in birth. 
But of a life truly memorable ; 

For 

He was enriched 

With the goods of nature, 

If not of fortune ; 

And happy 

In the duration, 

If not variety, 

Of his enjoyments ; 

And, 

Tho' the partial world 

Despised and disregarded 

His low and humble state. 

The eaual eye of Providence 

Beneld, and blessed it 

With a Patriarch's health and length of days ; 

To teach mistaken man. 

These blessings are entail'd on temperance, 

A life of labour and a mind at ease. 

He lived to the amazing age of 

169; 

Was interred here, December 6, 

1670, 

And had this justice done to his memory 

1 743-" 

This interesting and valuable portrait, with a reduced one 
without the description, and one of Elias Hoyle, of Sowerby, 
aged 113 years, with a few other notabilities, I have lately 



reproduced by photography for the benefit of my coiiatrymen 
and others, wno can procure them either mounted or on- 
moimted. 

H. EcROYD Smith. 

EWELME AND Chaucer. — It seems a sort of profanity, 
if one may excuse the term, to visit Ewelme and ignore 
Chaucer. The founders of the alms-house described by Mr. 
Watts were, in their day, great people — ^viz., the Duke of 
Suffolk, whose tragic end is so graphically recorded by 
Shakspeare in his " Henry VI.," part 2, and Alice, his wife, 
believed to have been Chaucer's grand-daughter. This couple 
lived at Ewelme in great splendour, and their benevolent 
plans for founding and endowing the old charity in question 
were most efficiently carried out by themselves, and respected 
if not augmented, by their successors. The sight-seer's lion 
of Ewelme, however, is the church, which contains two of 
the very finest tombs in England. They were the woik of 
Duchess Alice in her last and long third widowhood. She 
was the daughter of Mr. Thomas Chaucer, landowner, M.P., 
envoy, or ambassador, and court official, but nevertheless a 
parvenu, for we cannot really prove who was his father. He 
married a lady named Burghursh, of an old baronial family, 
with whom he acquired his estates at Ewelme and elsewhere. 
His mother's name was Rouelt Tradition and every proba- 
bility make him the son of Geoffrey Chaucer, poet, courtier, 
envoy, or ambassador, and landowner in a very small way. 
He married a lady named Philippa, whose surname we do 
not know. These tombs illustrate the whole subject. They 
show the arms and alliances of Burghursh, Duchess Alice's 
family on the mother's side ; they show the arms and 
alliances of an Earl of Salisbury who was the duchess's 
second husband ; ditto, ditto, of the Duke of Suffolk, her 
third husband. These tombs prove nothing whatever about 
Chaucer, but they say a good deal about Rouelt, the name 
of Thomas Chaucer^s mother, and of her family alliances. 
Sir Payn le Rouelt was a king-at-arms— that is, he was a 
professional herald of very high standing, with two daughters, 
one of whom, named Philippa, was mother to Tnomas 
Chaiteer, above named ; thus the duchess would have all this 
love of heraldry in her very blood. The other daughter, 
Catherine, became a governess in John of Gaunt's familv; 
eventually Duchess of Lancaster and mother of all the 
Beauforts. This was a great alliance, connecting plain Alice 
Chaucer collaterally with the Lancastrian monarchs, Hcniy 
IV., Henry v., and Henry VI. ; while, through the Beauforts, 
she was related in blood to the rival Yorkist line. Her son, 
the second Duke of Suffolk, married a sister of Edward IV. ; 
her grandson, the Earl of Lincoln, was recognised heir to the 
English crown, and this tie of blood endeared him to the 
Tudor line, for Henry VII. also was a Beaufort. It has been 
objected, if Duchess Alice was of kin to Geoffrey Chaucer, 
why does the fact not appear, when she had so evidently the 
opportunity to prove it ? I fear that she was too pious, and 
preferred to ignore one whom the priests condemned. We 
nave a similar case with Shakspeare's grand-daughter, who, 
from Puritanical motives, ignored her progenitor. Briefly, 
the case stands thus : — 



Geoffrey = Philippa 
Chaucer, (name unknown), 
maid of honour 
to Philippa, 

Queen of 
Edward III. 



Philipa = 
Rouelt. 



Chaucer 

(name 
unknown). 



r 



Thomas Chaucer = Burghursh. 

I • I. 

Alice Chaucer = Philip. 



3. 

Earl of 
Salisbury. 



De la Pole, 
Duke of 
Suffolk. 



It is to be hoped that some Record-search may yet supply 
the missuig link. — Builder, 
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CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGIES. 

Until recently it was the common opinion that cross-legged 
effigies were those of crusaders ; but some doubt appears to 
exist as to whether that is the correct meaning. What is 
the probable meaning ? How many examples are there of 
cross-legged effigies in England ? I should like to see a list, 
with the dates and a short description of each case, viz., as 
to whether the figure is a brass or cut out of stone. 

T. H. R. 

Thk Moving Mountain.— Can you give me any further 
information respecting a mountain in Namur, France, called 
the moving, or walking mountain ? The following account 
of it was published in 18 19: — "Behind one part of the 
castle of Namur there is a pretty mountain, at the foot of 
which there was a spring of water of considerable magni- 
tude, which never dried up. Since the time that the plan 
of the new fortifications of Namur and its citadel has been 
executed, the spring has been choked up and has disappeared. 
The proprietors of all the parts of the mountain perceived 
that a revolution of some kind was preparing in the interior 
of their property, and nothing could equsd their surprise 
when they became convinced that the powerful action of the 
waters of the choked-up spring was undermining a great 
part of the mountain, and made it move in a nmss, without 
any sinking or cracks which might assist the observers in 
then: calculations respecting it. In a short time the whole 
part of the road which leads to Dinant has been occupied 
by one of the points of the mountain ; and it has been 
necessary, in consequence, to remedy the inconvenience 
caused thereby, by throwing a bridge across the Meuse, to- 
wards Ivoir, tne residence of Count Depatin, formerly com- 
mandant of Toumay. The people have given to this moun- 
tain the name of the walking mountain ; and, in fact, its 
motions are perceptible, as well as the direction that the 
weight of the waters, which daily increases, makes it take 
tow^ the bank of the Meuse." 

J. A. HOLROYD. 

RooD-SCREEN AT Eastchurch, Sheppey.— The rood- 
screen of Eastchurch, in the isle of Sheppey, is about to be 
restored by the vicar, who, I believe, invites subscriptions on 
account of the work being jinique. I learn this from a 
contemporary. Can anyone give a description of this rood- 
saeen? 

G. B. 

Ancient Inscription at Skirbeck Church, Boston. 
— Over the east window of this church, externally, is an in- 
scription cut in a flat stone, something like the following : — 




I have given the fourth figure as nearly as possible as en- 
graved m Pishey Thompson's " History of Boston ; " but 
to me the original looks more like a 5, and it is so read by 
the editor of Uie work on the " Churches in the division of 
Holland," who thinks R. P. 1598 II. refers to some repair 
or restoration of the structure. Dr. Oliver thinks the date 
ought to be read reversed ; and that the inscription means, 
1 1 89, the 1st year of Richard Plantagenet. Mr. Thompson 
kimself oBfers no conjecture, but that the stone had tnese 
cuttings on it before it was used in the cours« of some 
repairs ; but this seems very improbable. Can any friend 



of the A nti^uaty who has paid attention to such inscriptions 
suggest a better solution of the puzzle ? 

F. J. Leachman. 

SS. Collar. — ^What is the meaning of the SS. collar, 
which may be seen on many brasses and monuments ? What 
is the earliest example, and how many of such collars are 
engraved on ancient memorials ? 

F. Bayley. 

The Fish as a Christian Symbol. — Will some anti- 
quary kindly enlighten me as to the meaning of the fish 
which figures so largely in ancient Christian monuments, 
funeral inscriptions, arclutectural ornaments, &c. ? 

B. Wharton. 

** Law-Worthy." — An ancient charter of the City of 
London declares all the burgesses to be " law-worthy,*' and 
that their children should be their heirs. This was granted 
by William the Conqueror. May I assume that in other 
cities not so privileged the burgesses were at that time 
without the pale of the law, and deprived of the right of 
inheritance ? 

A« S* XI. 

Kino Alfred. — I should be glad if you or any of your 
correspondents would kindly tell me whether there are at 
the present time any traces of the palace, or court, wherein 
Alfred the Great first saw the light, or any local traditions 
concerning him. His birthplace, as most 01 your readers are 
no doubt aware, was at Wantage, in Berkshire. 

T. H. De Roos. 

A Familiar Quotation. — The pretty image of the 
shepherd's boy piping as though he should never be old has 
done duty frequently in Quotations for many years past, yet 
I fancy that, like mysell, most people are ignorant of its 
origin. I was under the inipression that it was Shakespeare's 
undl the other day, when I tried to veriiy it and failed. Is 
the subject worthy of a place in your columns as a query ? 

" *TwAS whispered in Heaven." — Can you inform me 
if it be known who was the author of the riddle which com- 
mences with these words ? I know that it is popularly at« 
tributed to Lord Byron, and has indeed figured in some 
collections of his works, but I have recently been told that it 
was not written by Byron, although my ixuormant, having a 
bad memory, could not teU mc by whom it was written. 

P. S. C. 

Black Dwarf. — Do you know anything of a public 
journal, called the Black Dwarfs that was issued in 1816-18, 
or about that time ? I have read of it as " a violent and 
seditious paper." 

T. H. S. 



Alonzo Cano. — I should be obliged for information 
respecting the life and works of Alonzo Cano, the great 
Spanish sculptor, and no mean painter. Can any of his 
works be seen in this country ? 

L. S. Fitzgerald. 

Public-house Chequers. — I have met with no satis- 
factory account of the origin of the chequers which were not 
many years since to be found painted on the door-posts of 
almost every house of public entertainment throughout the 
kingdom, and may still oe found on the door-posts of most 
of the older inns. I fancy the custom is far more ancient 
than is generally supposed. Will you kindly insert this 
query on the subject r 

A, P. . 

Origin of the word •* Parson." — How did we come 
by the word " parson," and when was it first used to denote a 
priest or minister ? The Latin word is persona^ and per- 
sonaitu means a personage ; but what authority is there for 
using the word parsonage f 

X. 
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Guns. — Who invented £ans? The Germans claim the 
credit of having done so, and say the inventor was one Barthol 
Schwartz. May I hope that some one with a knowledge of 
the subject will reply to my query ? 

J. P. 

Knights op the Bath. — Is there any information to 
be obtained respecting why the order of knighthood called 
the Order of the Bath, instituted by Henry V. on the eve 
of his coronation, in 1413} was so called ? 

G, H. R. 

Ancient Law Terms. — An old charter of Henry II., 
granted to the city of London, frees the men of London 
"from all bridtoll, childwite, jeresgive, and scotale, so as 
the Sheriff of London or any other bailiff may take no 
scotale." I understand the meaning of bridtoll, or bridge- 
toll, and childwite, the fine inflicted for getting a bondmaid 
with child ; but the other terms are new to me, and I should 
be glad to meet with an explanation of their meaning in the 
pages of the Antiquary, 1 should also be glad to know the 
meaning of the terms pawnage, or pannage, pavage, pontage, 
and murage, which I have met with in other ancient charters. 

William Myers. 

The Wards of the City of London. — In what way 
did the different divisions X)f the municipal government of 
London come to the termed Wards ? 

JPl* o. c^« 



THE WYCLIF MSS. 

(Vol. iiL 189.) 

Nearly all the information ;-equired by " Horace W.** is to 
be had in " a Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wy- 
cliff, by Walter Waddington Shirley, D.D., Canon of Ch. 
Ch., Oxon. Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1865." In that cata- 
logue a list of fifly-lhree works is given, of which we possess 
about half a dozen. Some works ascribed to Wyclif are now 
known as spurious ; of them one at least deceived our late 
librarian, J. H. Todd, D.D., who has always been regarded 
as a good opinion on such matters. The work called " Wy- 
chit " is not, so far as I can see, even named in this Shirley 
Catalogue, an ochaustive and thoroughly satisfactory work 
of reference oxvthe subject. There is, 1 believe, no complete 
edition of the works of Wyclif ; our most recent edition is 
oxlly one of his selected English works, by Thomas Arnold, 
published at Oxford, in 1869. The spurious work attributed 
to Wyclif, which deceived our antiquary,, is called— *' The 
Last Age of the Church, by John Wyclifte, now just printed 
from a MS. in the Univ. Lib., Dublin, edited, with notes, by 
Tames Hawthorn Todd, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin." Small 4to, Dublin, 1840. 

Robert P. Stewart, Knt., Mus. D. 
University Professor of Music^ Dublin, 

An Old Law (Vol. iii.' 164). — The following Ls the por- 
tion of the Act 29 Charles II., c. 7, to which your corre- 
spondent, E. R. W., refers : — 

*' And that no person or persons whatsoever shall publicly 
cry, show forth, or expose to sale any wares, merchandizes, 
fruit, herbs, goods or chattels whatsoever upon the Lord's- 
day, or any part thereof, upon pain of forfeiting the same. 
S. 2, no drover, horse-courser, waggoner, butcher, higgler, 
or any of their servants, shall travel or come to their inn or 
lodging upon the LordVday, under the penalty of 20s. for 
every offence ; and no person shall use, employ, or travel, 
upon the Lord*s-day witn any boat, wheny, lighter, or barge, 
except it be upon extraordinary occasion, to be allowed by 
some justice of the peace or head officer, under the forfeiture 
of 5^. And the justice shall give warrant to the constables 



or churchwardens of the parish to seize the goods ciied, 
showed forth, or put to sale, and to sell the same." 

It has never been repealed, but two years since an Act, 
called the Sunday Prosecutions Suspensory Act, made the 
written permission of heads of police or of magistrates neces- 
sary before it can be enforced. 

J. GORLTOlT. 

Butler the Poet (Vol. iii. 176, 214). — Butler^s father 
« perceiving in this son of his an early inclination to learning, 
he made a shift to have him educated in the free school at 
Worcester, under Mr. Henry Bright ; where having passed 
the usual time, and being become an excellent scholar, he 
went for some little time to Cambridge, but was never 
matriculated into that university, his father's abilities not 
being sufficient to be at the charge of an academical edaca- 
tion." The above information is extracted from a biography 
of Butler prefixed to an edition of his <* Hudibras,'' pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1784, printed for R. Clarke, P. 
Anderson, and A. Brown. The same biography further 
informs us that, on leaving Cambridge, he became clerk to 
Mr. JefTerys, of Earlscroom, and, whilst clerk, had ample 
opportunities of studying ; soon afler he was recommenaed 
to the notice of Elizabeth, Countess of Kent, through 
whose favour he was enabled to " consult all manner of 
learned books,*' and also to converse with the great Mr. 
Selden. As to his poverty, the same authority remarks of 
his wife, «.^e had a competent fortune, but it was most of 
it unfortunately lost by being put out on ill securities, so 
tl^t it was of little advantage to him.*' 

J. P. Emslie. 

Massinger the Poet (Vol. iii. 188).— In reply to 
Shagrit's enquiry, I beg to say that I can find no vanant 
for asserting that Phillip Massmger changed his religion at 
Oxford. Mr. Gifford nas supposed that he did so, as a 
means of accounting for the loss of the Earl of Pembroke's 
patronage. Certain expressions in Massinger's works led 
Mr. Gifford to draw this inference without any direct proof; 
he probably inclined to this opinion, the more, because 
several poets, contemporaries of Massin^r, did, as a matter 
of fact, renounce the Reformed rehgion and become 
Roman Catholics. Ben Johnson, during his imprisonment 
certainly embraced Catholicism, and professed it during 
twelve years. Sir William Davenant, when following the 
fortunes of the exiled Stuarts after the death of Charles I., 
conformed to the Roman Catholic faith, and Richard 
Crashaw, though a clergyman, did likewise, while residing 
about the same period, in France. If Massinger had followed 
their example, I think he would have adopt^ the prevailing 
notion among Roman Catholics and High Churchmen of 
that day, with regard to the divine right of kings, whereas 
it is remarkable that he was the only dramatist of his time 
who did not, openly or in secret, espouse the court doctrine 
on this subject. 

John Charles Earle. 

Middleton the Giant (Vol. iii. 188). — There is in the 
buttery at Brasenose College, Oxford, a reduced copy of a 
portrait of John Middleton, '* the Childe of Hale.** The 
original is at Hale Hall, Lancashire. 

D. 

Seventeenth Century Music (Vol iii. 188).— Wc 
have printed a complete copy of Henry PurceU's Sacred 
Music. Much of his secular music, operas, &c., is pub- 
lished by Mr. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. We also 
published a few services and anthems, by Benjamin Rogers. 
Dr. W. Turner, P. Humphreys, Dr. Cooke, Dr. Blow, Dr. 
W. Child, Oriando Gibbons, T. Tompkins, John Hilton, 
Henry Lawes, and Elway Bevin. We have in preparation 
a volume of sacred music, about 160 pages, by Orlando 
Gibbons, edited by the Rev. Sir Frederick Ousley ; it will 
be published in two or three months. 

Novkllo & Co. 
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The Oath of Calumny (Vol. iii. 189, 202).— Perhaps 
the subjoined extract on this question from Bums* " Eccle- 
siastical Law," Vol. iii. 6, will be helpful to Mr. R. C. 
Britton:— "The oath of calumnv was required by the 
Roman law, of all persons engaged in any law suit, obliging 
both plaintiffs and defendants, at the beginning of the 
cause, to swear that their demands and their defences were 
sincere and upright, without any intention to give un- 
necessary trouble, or to use quirks and cavils.'' I. Domat. 
439. And by a legantine constitution of Olho, it is thus 
ordained .—"The oath of calumny in causes ecclesiastical and 
civil, for speaking the truth in spirituals, whereby the truth 
may be more easily discovered, and the cause more speedily 
determined, we ordain for the future to be taken in the 
kingdom of England, according to the canonical and legal 
sanctions; the custom obtained to the contrary notwith- 
standing By this it appears, that by the custom 

of England the oath of calumny was not to be administered. 
Nevertheless this custom was not so general, as in this 
canon is alleged. The case was thus— Laymen were free 
by the custom of the realm from taking of that oath, unless 
it were in causes matrimonial and testamentary; and in 
those two cases the ecclesiastical judge might examine the 
parties upon their oath, because contracts of matrimony 
and the estates of the dead are many times secret, and do 
not concern the shame and infamy of the party, as adultery, 
incontinency, simony, heresy, and such like. And this 
appears by the two writs in the register, dirlCted to the 
sheriff, to prohibit the ordinaries from calling laymen to 
that oath against their will, except in those two cases. 
2 Inst. 657, 12 Co., 26 Gibs. ion. But this custom ex- 
tended nor to those of the clergy, but to the lay people 
only ; for that they of the clergy, being presumed to be 
learned men, were belter able to take the oath of calumny. 
2 Inst. 657. But if, in a penal law, the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary be saved, as by I Eliz. for hearing of masses, or 
I7 13 Eliz. for usury, or the like, neither clerk nor laymen 
shall be compelled to take the oath of calumnv ; because it 
may be evidence against him at the common law, upon the 
penal statute. 2 Inst. 657, 12 Co. 27. This oath had long 
continuance in the ecclesiastical court ; and it had the 
warrant of an Act of Parliament, in 2 Hen. IV. c. 15, 
whereby it was enacted that diocesans shall proceed accord- 
ing to the canomcal sanctions ; which Act was repealed by 
25 Hen. VIII. c 24, but was revived in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and then all the martyrs who were burned were 
examined upon their oaths, and then again by the i Eliz. 

c I, it was finally repealed," &c. 

' W. Winters. 

The Hastings Family (Vol. iii. 189, 202).— Mr. Russell 
will find much information concerning the early history of 
this distinguished family in Nugent BelPs "Huntingdon 
Peerage," 1820 ; Nichols* ** History of Leicestershire," vol. 
iii (under Ashby, Donington, &c.) ; and in the Harieian 

MSS., Nos. 3881, 4774» and 4849. 

I* . 

Presentation of Wine to the Lord Mayor (Vol. 
iii. 176).— A. S. will find a good account of the "freight 
paid on wines given to the city for the services of its barge " 
m " Riley's Memorials of London," p. 380. The date is 
there given 48 Ed. III., 1374- This account is very inte- 
resting, but whether it is exactly what is required by A. S., 

I am not certain. 

W. W. 



T. R. Potter, Esq.— The late Thomas Rossell Potter, 
Esq., who died on the 19th ult., aged seventy-four, was a 
native of Derbyshire. For many years past he lived at 
Wymeswold in Leicestershire, in which county he was well 
known as an antiquary. For some years he was Fellow of 



the Royal Society of Literature ; and the Leicester Literary 
and Philosophical Society elected him an honorary member 
for life. He was formerly editor of several Leicestershire 
newspapers, and was for a long time a constant contributor 
to the old Sporting Magazine. He was author of " Walks 
round Loughborough," 1840; "Hi.story and Antiquities 
of Charnwood Forest," 1842; "Rambles round Lough- 
borough," 1868; the "Genius of Nottinghamshire," &c. 
He once was engaged in a new History of Leicestershire, 
which, however, was never published ; but his great work 
on Charnwood Forest will ever keep him in the memories of 
all Leicestershire antiquaries. It must not be forgotten that 
to Mr. Potter was due the discovery of an ancient British 
camp on Beacon Hill, Leicestershire. The deceased gentle- 
man married a daughter of Leonard Fosbroke, Esq., of 
Sbardlow HaU, Derbyshire. 



jKtt« auir Jottings, 

A Chivalrous Barrister. — When these Gordon 
rioters filled London with alarm, no member of the junior 
bar was more prosperous and popular than handsome Jack 
Scott, and as he walked from his house in Carey Street to 
the Temple, with his wife on his arm, he returned the greet- 
ings of the barristers, who, besides liking him for a good 
fellow, thought it prudent to be on good terms with a man 
sure to achieve eminence. Dilatory in his early as well as 
his later years, Scott left his house that morning half an 
hour late. Already it was known to the mob that the 
Templars were assembling in their college, and a cry of 
" The Temple ! kill the lawyers ! " had been raised in 
Whitefriars and Essex Street. Before they reached the 
Middle Temple gate, Mr. and Mrs. Scott were assaulted 
more than once. The man who won Bessie Surtees from 
a host of rivals, and carried her away against the will of her 
parents and the wishes of his own father, was able to pro- 
tect her from serious violence. But before the beautiful 
creature was safe within the Temple her dress was torn, and 
when at length she stood in the centre of a crowd of excited 
and admiring barristers, her head was bare and her ringlets 
fell loose upon her shoulders. " The scoundrels have got 
your hat, Bessie," whispered John Scott ; ** but never mind 
— they have left you your hair." — From Cassell's " Old and 
New London." 

A Strange Superstition. — ^The following narrative 
discovers the curious fact, that on the Assam frontier at the 
present day is existing, in all its entirety, the very super- 
stition for which the Duke of Gloucester, in the reign of 
Richard III., persecuted Jane Shore, and which found be- 
lievers in Devonshire so lately as half a century ago — the 
superstition that an evilly-disposed person could, by pricking 
the limbs of the effigy of an enemy, cause the same injuries 
to the enemy's person, and by holding it over a fire could 
gradually waste away his life. Early last month an As- 
samese came in to the deputy commissioner of Seebsaugor, 
complaining that some Nagas on the frontier had robbed 
him of a buffalo. The defendants, however, denied the 
charge, averring that the claimant having quarrelled with 
one of their number had made an image of his enemy, which 
he tortured by piercing it with a thorn and holding it over a 
fire^ and that from the day on which he began his evil prac- 
tices their tribesman had sickened, and finally died. As 
blood-money for this murder, the complainant had given 
them the buffalo in question. The closing scene of the in- 
vestigation was also curious. The Nagas were condemned 
by a punchayet to pay lOoR., and, on being ordered to swear 
that bygones should be bygones, took the required oath by 
biting a tiger's tooth. — Bombay Gazette, 

Charm against Ague and Fever in the last 
Century. — As throwing light upon the education and 
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superstition of some of the upper ten thousand about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, the following literal transcript 
of a charm, which was given by a Lady Smith, of Henbury, 
Somersetshh-e, to one of her tenants, from whom it passed 
to a distant relative of our correspondent, in 1767, will be 
interesting to many of our readers. The original is on a 
small strip of paper which was worn round Uie neck in a 
very small bag : — 

" When our Saviour Christ saw the cross whereon he was 
to suifer, his body did shake, the Jews said unto him hast 
thou an agaa (sic) he answered and said unto them whomso- 
ever beareth this in mind or in writing shall not be troubled 
with an aeua nor feaver So lord help thy servant and thay 
that put their trust in thee." 

Restoration of Chester Cathedral. —Since a new 
impulse to the work of restoring this cathedral was given at 
the beginning of last year, considerable progress has been 
made. The groining of the north aisle of the nave has been 
brought to its completion at the point where it abuts upon 
the restored Norman arch of the north-west tower, thus ac- 
complishing the interior restoration of the whole of the nave, 
with the exception of the decoration of the north wall. On 
the exterior of the choir the singular apsidal roof at the east 
end of the south aisle is now quite finished, thus completing 
the whole reparation of the southern side of the church 
to the west of the tower. The same thing may be said 
of the whole of the south side of the nave to th% 
west of the tower. The tower itself was completed at 
an earlier period. On the north side of the church, the 
stonework of the south cloisters is quite finished. That 
which reniains to be done here is the putting down of the 
tile pavement, the rich and elaborate design of which has 
been recovered. Meantime, the exterior restorations on 
the north side of the choir and at the west end of the nave 
have been gradually advancing. The roof of the Lady Chapel 
has been completed in such a manner as to give the requisite 
elevation, ana yet not to hide the eastern window of the 
choir. Here three conspicuous additions have been made to 
the coloured windows of the cathedral. In the apse of the 
south aisle of the choir, the whole cost of which has been 
undertaken by the family of the late Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
are windows in his memory. The restored east-end of the 
Chapter-house has also been filled with glass in memory of 
the late Dean, and on the south side of the Lady Chapel, 
at the cost of Mr. R. Piatt, of Dunham Hall (to whom also 
the groining of the north aisle of the nave is due), the series 
of scenes from the life of St. Paul, in glass, has been brought 
to its completion. The external restoration of the great 
south transept, which forms one of the most remarkable 
features of this cathedral, has now been begun on both 
the east and west sides. 

York Minster.— Mr. G. E. Street, architect, has re- 
cently paid another professional visit to York to inspect the 
progress of the restoration of the south transept of the 
Minster. The larger half of the west clerestory wall has 
been successfully taken down, and operations have been 
already commenced for rebuilding it in a more substantial 
manner than before. In taking down this wall a serious 
defect was discovered in one of the triforium arches, owing, 
no doubt, to the settling of the large lantern tower, which 
has injured the arch to a considerable degree, causing the 
joints to give way to the extent of between two and three 
inches. These joints have been filled up with pieces of 
wood and tile and plastered over to conceal the unsatis- 
fectory appearance they presented. A flying arch, too, 
underneath the roof, springing from the outer wall of the 
nave, has probably been also instrumental in thrusting the 
triforiimi arch inwards, so that from the top of the capitals 
to the crown of the arch it overhangs more than five inches. 
This part Mr. Street has ordered to be taken out as far as 
practicable without danger to the other parts of the structure, 
and solidly rebuilt. All the fissures throughout the length of 



the bay will be thoroughly grouted with Portland cement to 
give it more strength and stability. The interior masoniy, 
so far as at present cleansed of the whitewash, has now a 
much improved appearance, giving some idea of what the 
effect of the restoration will be when completed, and indi- 
cating that the transept wiU be more beautiful than ever. 
This cleansing is both tedious and expensive, but the money 
required for the purpose will be well spent. The abacus 
moulds of the large clustered columns have been discovered 
to be Purbeck marble, and these, with the marble columns, 
are now undergoing the process of polishing, which will add 
greatly to the beauty of the transept. To render the re- 
storation complete, it has been suggested that the stone 
columns whicn have been coloured to represent marble 
should be superseded with real marble, but this would add 
greatly to the cost. 

Flogging at Bridewell. — The flogging at Bridewell 
is described by Ward, in his " London Spy." Both men 
and women, it appears, were whipped on their naked backs 
before the Court of Governors. The president sat with his 
hammer in his hand, and the culprit was taken firom the 
post when the hammer fell. The calls to knack when women 
were flogged were loud and incessant. " Oh, good Sir 
Robert, knock I Pray, good Sir Robert, knock ! " which 
became at length a common cry of reproach among the 
lower orders, to denote that a woman haa been whipped in 
Bridewell. Madame Cresswell, the celebrated procuress of 
ELing Charles II.'s reign, died a prisoner in Bridewell. She 
desired by will to have a sermon preached at her funeral, 
for which the preacher was to have 10/., but upon this 
express condition, that he was to say nothing but what was 
well of her. A preacher was with some difficulty found 
who undertook the task. He, after a sermon preached on 
the general subject of mortality, concluded with saying, 
" By the will of the deceased, it is expected that I should 
mention her, and say nothing but what was well of her. 
All that I shall say of her, therefore, is this : She was bom 
well^ she lived wdl^ and she died well\ for she was bom 
with the name of Cressw^//, she lived in Clerkenar^//, and 
she died in Bridewtf//.*' (Cunningham.) — From Cassell*s 
" Old and New London." 

Ancient Postal System. — The earliest letter-carriers in 
England were called '* nuncii." In the reign of King John 
the payments to " nuncii " for the carriage of letters may be 
found enrolled on the Close and Misae Rolls and these pay- 
ments may be traced through the records of subsequent 
reigns. Originally *• nuncii " formed a part of the royal house- 
hold, but later on the more powerful nobles kept a **nundus.** 
In the reign of Edward II. the nuncius hired horses at 
fixed posts, and in that of Edward IV. certain posts were 
established 20 mUes apart, and letters were hand^ from one 
rider to another. In 1548 a penny a mile was charged for 
post horses (2nd and 3rd Edw. VI., c. 3), in 158 1 Thomas 
Randolph was chief postmaster of England. 

Library of Sir Richard TurroN. — This library was 
sold in Paris for 5000/. It included a beautiful quarto MS. 
(Horae) of the 15th century, profusely illustrated, in vellum, 
which fetched 1200/. 

Sterling Money. — In addition to the information 
already given {see p. 191 ante)^ the following may be of 
interest : — Before the Conquest the only coin in use was 
the silver penny, and it was broken into halves and Quarters. 
Halfpence were first coined by King John, and farthings 
of silver by Henry III., who also coined gold. In 135 1> 
Edward III. coined groats and half groats of silver. 
Crown pieces of gold and silver were introduced during the 
reign of Henry VIII., and half-crowns and sixpences by 
Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth introduced pieces of tJiree- 
halfpence and three-farthings each. Copper farthings were 
first circulated by James L, and halfpence by Charles U., in 
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whose reign the guinea was first made. Silver pence were 
discontinued at the time of the Commonwealth. 

Exportation of Literature. — ^The declared value of 
printed books exported in the last three months was 183,084/., 
being an increase of more than 20,000/. in the like period of 
the previous year. 

Zoological Society of London. — ^The 44th anni- 
versary meetin? of this society was held on the 29th ult., 
^count Walden, F.R.S. (president), in the chair. The 
report of the council stated that the total income of the 
Society in 1872 was 26,728/., being 2107/. more than that of 
1 87 1, and exceeding the income of any previous year, except 
that of the year 1862, when the International Exnibition was 
held. The total expenditure of 1872 had been 26,900/., 
and a balance of 1956/. had been carried forward for the 
benefit of the current year. The assets of the Society, on 
the 31st of December, 1872, were calculated at 10,532/., 
while the liabilities were reckoned at 5490/. The most im- 
portant work undertaken in the Society's gardens in 1872 
tad been the bridge over the Regent's-park Canal intended 
to connect the - Society's new grounds on the nortn bank 
with the present garaens. 1^ had been completed in 
October last, at a total cost of 1333/. The new lodge and 
entrance gate in Primrose-hill-road had likewise been 
finished, and the new entrance opened to the public for the 
first time on Easter Monday. The total number of visitors 
to the Society's gardens in 1872 had been 648,088, being 
52,171 more tnan the corresponding number in 1871. The 
greatest number of admissions in any one day in 1872 had 
been 44,608, which was on the 20th of May (Whit- 
Monday). The number of animals, in the menagerie 
on the 31st December, 1872, was 2010. The meeting 
then proceeded to elect the new members of councu 
and Uie officers for the ensuing year; and, a ballot 
having been taken, it was found that Viscount Walden, 
F.R.S., had been elected President, Mr. Robert Drummond, 
Treasurer, and Mr. P. L. Sclater, Ph.D., F.R.S., Secretary 
of the Society. The new members of Council elected were 
Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., Mr. J. P. Gassiot, jun., Mr. St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., Mr. George Russell, and Mr. 
Richard H. S. Vyvyan. The proceeding concluded with the 
usual vote of thanks. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. — At the 
annual meeting of the Royal Institution, on Thursday week, 
Sir Henry Holland, presiaent, in the chair — the annual re- 
port of the committee of visitors, for the year 1872 was read 
and adopted. It is stated that 58 new members were elected, 
and that 63 lectures and 19 evening discourses were delivered. 
The books and pamphlets presented in 1872 amounted to 95 
volames, making, with those purchased by the managers, a 
total of 241 volumes added to the library in the year, ex- 
clusive of periodicals. The principal officers for the en- 
suing year were appointed as follows : — President, Sir Henry 
Holland ; treasurer, Mr. George Busk ; secretary, Mr. 
William Spottiswoode. 

Royal Geographical Society. — At the usual evening 
meeting of this society on the 28th ult., the president, Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson, stated that news had recently been re- 
ceived from both the expeditions which the Society had sent 
to aid Dr. Livingtone. A paper was then read by Captain 
Sherard Osborne, R.N., entitled " On the probable exist- 
ence of unknown lands within the Arctic Circle." The 
author endeavoured to show from the nature of the immense 
accumulation of pack-ice off the coast of Arctic America, 
west of Banks' Land, from the smallness of the tides and 
the direction of the ice-bearing currents, that this vast field 
of ancient ice must be formed in a land-locked sea, and, that, 
therefore, there must be a large tract of land extending from 
the north-west of Greenland towards Behring Strait and 
probably across or past the North Pole. The President 



announced that the Council of the Society had that day 
decreed the Founder's Gold medal to Mr. Ney Elias, for his 
survey of the new course of the Yellow River of China, and 
for his recent journey from China, through Mongolia via 
Uliassutai and Kobdo. The prizes annually ofFer^ bv the 
Geographical Society for competition by the public scnools 
of &eat Britain have this year been awarded as follows : — 
Physical Geography. — Gold medal — W. C. Hudson (Liver- 
pool College) . Bronze medal. — W. A. Forbes (Winchester 
College). Honourably mentioned — A. C. Cole (Eton 
College), R. C. Reade (Eton College), H. H. Hancock 
(Bristol Grammar' School), H. Louis, City of London 
School), N. M. Richardson (Winchester College), G. S. 
Pawle (Haileybury College), G. R. Townsend (Haileybury 
College), W. S. Widdicombe (Haileybury College). Politi- 
cal (^ography. — Gold Medal — S. E. Spring-Rice (Eton 
College). Bronze medal. — ^A. T. Nutt (University College 
School). Honourably mentioned — A. Williams (Uppingham 
School), W. L. Kingsford (Rossall School), G. H. Ling 
(Liverpool College), S. H. B. Saunders (Dulwich College), 
A. Hassall (Uppingham School). The Examiners were — 
in Physical Geography, Dr. J. D. Hooker, C.B., Kew; in 
Political Geography, Major-G-eneral Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
IC.C.B. 

Chemical Society. — ^At the meeting of this society held 
on the 1st inst. (Dr. Odling,F.R.S., President, in the chair), 
after the usual business of the society had been transacted, 
three memoirs were read, the first by Dr. H. Sprengel, " On 
a new class of Explosives," gave an account of some new 
explosives, consisting of two liquids, inexplosive by them- 
selves, but which, when mixed and fired with a detonating 
charge, are as effective as nitro-glycerine. In the discussion 
which ensued Professor Abel, of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, drew attention to the great difference produced by 
variations in the mechanical state of the explosive. The 
other papers were " On Zirconia,*' by Mr. J. B. Hannay, 
and "a Note on Pyrogallate of Lead and on Lead Salts,'* 
by Mr. W. H. Deering. The meeting was finally ad- 
journed until Thursday, May 15th, when a lecture "On 
Isomerism " will be dehvered by Dr. H. E. Armstrong. 



The Mutual Scourges ; or^ France and her Neighbours. An histo- 
rical drama in four acts. By Thomas Brigstocke. Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 
The merits of this drama are exceptional. To a terse and efFectiTO 
style of writing, Mr. Brigstocke, in the comic portions of the play, 
unites also a sense of humour and a power of drollery, which serves 
excellently as a foil to the more serious scenes, and in the various 
songs interspersed in the piece, unmistakeable grace and charm are 
evident. The scenes between Justine and her husband and child 
are tender and touching ; and the apipeal of Queen Phili^pa to 
King Edward, on behalf of the six patriotic burgesses of Calais, 
is noble and striking; but the interest developed in these .cha-^ 
racters is too fragmentary to call up any vei 
S3rmpathy towards them. But the general suital 
for dramatic representation, its unhackneyed subject, its capabili- 
ties of scenery and costume, and its general literary supenority, 
place it in a so much higher position than averaere works of the 

he 



snr ^eat feeling of 
ability of the piece 



same genre^ that we cannot 



lan average 
lelp thinking that the author, in 



future revision, possibly for the stage, could easily amplify the parts 
allotted to the cnief personages in such a manner as to make them 
really worth the study of great actors and actresses. 

l^e play has probably been well pruned bv the author during 
the process of its growth, for there is very little which now invites 
the process known so favourably by actors and readers as " cutting^." 
Nearly all stage pieces, especially those in blank_ verse, require 

■ — -plication of the literary — 
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a vigorous 



m DianK verse, 
pruning- knife before 



they 



application 
are thoroughly suitable and available 'for representation. Even 
Shakspeare himself fails to find mercy before this relentless weapon. 
Thus It is that many an ardent Shaksperian returns disgusted from a 
theatrical representation of one of his pet comedies or tragedies, on 
finding that many of his most worshipped passages are ignored alto- 
gether. Shakspeare, to please the taste of his day, was given to the 
play on words ; the love-poems of the Elizabethan era were marvels of 
tender conceit and aptly turned epigram, and sometimes the great 
bard's young lovers *' get the bit between their teeth," and run off at 
a greater pace and into a greater variety of cross roads than actor or 
audience care to follow. Upon these exuberant growths, which read 
well in the study, but act ill on the stage, war is waged. Then whole 
dreary monologues of other dramatists have to be mercilessly and 
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very justly excised— their authors having indulged rather in their own 
personal rhapsodies than in language specially adjmted to the situa- 
tion ; but Mr Brigstocke seems to have less of this fault of superfluity 
of wordiness than most play-wrighte; and this redounds as much to 
the credit of his modesty as an author, as to his practical knowledge 
and correct taste ; and there is, indeed, very little in his play which 
would not read easily and effectively. 

As before observed, the scene of the drama is laid in the reign of 
King Edward the Third, the siege of Calais forming the ground-work, 
and the high-hearted intercession of Queen Philippa accomplishing 
its happy dittouemeni. 

The title is not a very happy one : one embodjring some reference 
to local circumstances or the personages taking part in the drama 
would have been more interesting, ana infinitely more apposite. 

The first scene opens with a conference of demons, who« in the 
course of their colloquy, severally unfold the plot of the drama, then 
separating, each to execute a mission of destruction upon the world. 
The seventh demon chooses for his special employment the brewing 
of political mischief between the two kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land—the " Mutual Scourges " of the play. In the third scene of the 
same act, King Edward gives utterance to the following patriotic 
sentiments : — 



-England shall still be found 



The exile's home, the ark of the oppressed, 
The hostess of all nations, who with her 
Would link their hands in faith and amity ; 
But to foresworn allies and hostile legions, 
We'll make the watery girdle of our isle 
Impassable as is the frozen belt 
That guards the secret mansions of the North, 
Wliose icy blasts and host-inhuming snows 
Mock the invading world." 

As a specimen of superior kitchen philosophy, not inappropriate 
perchance in these days of International cookery-schools, we extract 
the following : — 

" Bnier the Cook and Purveyor. 




there be no bond of wholesome cookery between them. 
Why, I've known the fate of England and of Fmnce changed by an 
indigestible piece of Bologna sausage that pra^ve the king an internal 
twinge while he was talking to a plenipotentiary. 

'* Purveyor. Ah, that comes of letting the fate of a nation depend on 
one man. He might ruin us all through a cramp, or the gout in his 
great toe. 

** Cook. Ccrtes, he might ; and I could have whispered to their 
eminences, * Never ask a Flantagenet a favour on a fast-day.' My 
father, who was cook to the late king, used to say the Plantagenets 
were wild boars before eating, and turtle-doves after. I know the ' 
king's palate ; and I tell thee there's more logic in a bit of a green 
goose, stuffed as / stuff it, than in a cardinal's whole carcass cram- 
med with all the sophistry of Rome. 

** Purveyor. By St George, I believe thee 1 The cardinals should 
have conferred first with the king's cook. 

" Cook. Ay, the powers of Euroije will never be at peace until cooks 
be made ministers and plenipotentiaries." 

Mr. Brigstocke can hit hard at human foibles, and unsparingly 
flagellates the love of fighting so frequently hidden under the title of 
honour and glory, or zeal in the cause of religion. Some of the 

auaint sayings of the philosophical cook ana the fool hereanent 
eserve quoting: — 

*' Cook. Ah, there's nothing like truc'religion to make one fight. It 
fills us with so much sound conscientious animosity and revenge, that 
nobly scorns all peace and forgiveness of those who differ with us. 
" Fool (wk^). 

"'Oh, the good St. Louis was valiant and wise, 
The type of a true crusader ; 

With a dog of a Jew, 

Or the infidel crew. 
His sword was his chief persuader.' 

*' Cook. Thou'rt right, fool \ St. Louis never stood pratine and 
arguing, and shilly-shallying with infidels, but put them to death. 
" Fool {sings). 

*' ' Ten thousand Turks in his great emprise. 
He slew without mercy or dole. 

And it grieved him sore, 

That he couldn't kill more, 
But his good intentions sav'd his soul.' 

Your infidel savages are competent blood-spillers, 

too, and your Damascus blades are sharp practitioners in v/ir ; but 
for widow-and-orphan-makers of the finest quality, who show the 
greatest skill and dispatch in the noble art of slaughter and exter- 
mination, commend me to some of the armies of civilized Europe." 

In this scene we find King Edward holding forth like the most 
transcendental radical of the present day. If the monarch who found 
it so hard to grant life and freedom to the six patriotic burgesses 
could entertain sentiments like the following, it said more for his 
innate integrity and generosity than for his consistency:— 



" Kino. A parvenu ? Sir Knight, that word may mean 
One of great nature's true nobility, 
Whom no prerogative of kingly power 
Could more ennoble. 

• • ■ • • ■ » 

Nay, tell me not 
Of precedent, the god of moral cowards, 
Who fear to think out as their grandsires did. 
Merit with us shall be the gauge of honour. 
Nor shall pretentious privilege of birth 
Swagger itself into undue command, 
While humble aptitude is set aside. 
Or made the drudge of high incompetence." 

The address of Queen Philippa, when pleading for the six bur- 
gesses, forms the climax, but though her words are noble mA 
courageous, something is doubtless lost for want of a more i^daal 
preparation of effect, the interest not being systematically worked op 
CO niffh pressure point. We notice this chiefly because we bdieve 
that Mr. Brigstocke's drama, with a little more elaboration in the 
leading parts, would become a really good acting play ; and in the 
dearth of historical dramas in the present day, a wonc which so nearlr 
reaches a very high standard of excellence merits a certain amount 
of gratitude and grateful recognition. 

Mr. Brigstocke is not much given to the coinage or use of new or 
ouiri expressions. Words which most people must search out in tlie 
dictionary in order to understand, are not likely to read pleasantly 
or fall gracefully on the ear, and we must take exception to his use 
of the word sorvralxn the chorus of Guardian Spirits. 

On its general achievement we heartily congratulate the author, 
and we should be glad to see the play well placed upon the stage. 
It would probably " act " well, especially if somewhat further elabo- 
rated in the passages of a sentimental character. The British public 
dearly enjoys a good love scene, and the dramatist who covets soccea 
does well to give this simple fact a prominent place in his note-book. 



T, R. P.— The work entitled, " Elements of the Philosophy of 
History," published under the pseudonym of Rutherford, was written 
by John Logan, a Scottish poet and prose writer, of the last century. 

F. H. K. — The Duke of Atholc claims descent from the Gredc 
emperors through the marriage of James, seventh Earl of Derby, 
with Charlotte, daug^hter of Claude, Duke of Thenars, whose 
daughter Amelia married John, first Marquis of A thole, father of the 
first duke. 

H. H, Kemball. — ^You will find all the information in O'Byrae's 
Naval Biography. 

L. y.—VLetz was annexed to France by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648. 

F. R. S, — ^The code of signals you allude to was invented by the 
late Admiral Sir Home Riggs Popham. 

L. Cole. — ^The title of Don has been borne bv the head of the 
family of O'Conor, of county Roscommon, since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, or even earlier. 

T. T. F. — The arms must be registered at the Heralds' College. 
T. R. {Heriford).'-^\T Henry Chaundy, the antiquary, died is 

S, T. — Although the Court of Session decided that the claim was 
established, that decision still awaits ratification by the Committee 
of Privileges of the House of Lords. 

A. Z — Donizetti was chapel -master and composer to the Impenil 
Court, Vienna 

F. — A Handbook to the Public Record Office was published by 
Longmans, in 2853 ; there is also an Index to the Printed Reports « 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (x840-6i). These reports, 
which serve as guides to the contents and nature of the documents in 
the Public Record Office, have been continued annually to the present 
time. 

H. Ecroyd Smith. — ^The address you require is — Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

NOTICES. 
Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring h 
the volume and Page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include all 
Previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
48, Vol. iit.f to which a previous reply had been given at page so. and 
another at Page 32, requires to be set dozen i^Vol. tii. 48, ao^ 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arclueolo^y. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or other^vise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Office, It, Ave Maria-lane. £.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

BELVOIR CASTLEi LEICESTERSHIRE. 

" The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone." 

Almost on the borders of the counties of Leicester, Lin- 
coln, and Nottingham, but just within the first-named 
county, this noble baronial residence, the seat of the Duke 
of Rutland, second only throughout the kingdom, in point 
of magnificencei to Windsor Castle itself, rears its stately 
and majestic towers and battlements on the summit of a 
lofty and well-wooded, isolated eminence, which terminates 
the range of bold headland forming the southern boundary 
of the l^autiful Vale of Belvoir. The castle is situated four 
miles south from Bottesford station, on the Great Northern 
Kailway, and six miles S.W. by S. from the market 
town of Grantham. The chief component of the cliff on 
which it stands is red gritstone. The sides of the hill are 
fomied into terraces, at various heights, diversified with 
shrubs, whilst the base is covered with large forest trees, 
forming a complete woodland, which gives the castle a most 
imposing appearance. In speaking of the situation of 
Belvoir Castle, Leland says, "The Castelle of Bellevoire 
standith in the utter part of that way of Leicestershir on the 
vciy keepe of a highe hille, stepe up eche way, partely by 
nature, partely by working of mennes handes, as it may 
evidently be perceyvid." From the admirable natural ad- 
vantage of its situation, no less than from the skill and taste 
which have been displayed in adapting the architecture both 
to the site and the importance of the historical recollections 
with which it is associated, Belvoir Castle has acquired a 
celebrity by no means confined to England, for there is 
scarcely a ioreigner of distinction or cultivated tastes visit- 
ing thi country who fails to visit it, or who does not receive 
from its noble owner an imitation to enjoy its princely 
hospitahty. 

xhe foundation of the original castle is involved in doubt 
and obscurity. Leland was of opinion that there was no 
fortress here prior to the time of the onquest * but after the 



Norman invasion the elevated situation of Belvoir was of far 
too great importance to be lost sight of, especially at a time 
when the barons could ensure their personal safety only by 
the fortified strength of their habitations. The site was 
granted by the Conqueror to Robert de Todeni, his stan- 
dard-bearer, who built the castle on the summit of the hill, 
and obtained from it the name of Robert de Belvedier. Of 
this building there are now no traces. At the conmience- 
ment of the present centiuy, successive attempts at modern- 
ization had nearly reduced the castle to the style and character 
of an ordinary hall, but on the late Duke of Rutland attain- 
ing his majority, in 1808, he at once set himself the task of 
rebuilding the edifice, or rather, of restoring it to something 
like its original character. With this end in view, the work 
had been carried out to an extent involving an outlay of some 
200,000/., and it is estimated that another 20,000/. would 
have completed it, when, on the 26th of October, 18 16, a 
fire broke out, which nearly reduced the whole of the mag- 
nificent structure to a blackened ruin. Some portion of the 
castle, however, escaped destruction, namely the south-east 
and south-west fronts, and the beautiful chapel. Most of the 
costly furniture, and many valuable paintings by the first 
masters, were consumed in this conflagration, together with 
a very valuable service of communion plate ; but a massive 
golden salver, entirely composed of tributary tokens of royal 
and public respect for national services performed by the 
Rutland family, bearing an inscription expressive of the 
several causes and dates of these honourable donations, was 
fortunately preserved. The present edifice, which was com- 
menced inmiediately after the destruction of the old one, is 
of Gothic architecture, and comprises nimierous battlemented 
towers and other buildings, surrounding a large quadrangular 
court. The mansion, which is said to be far superior in size 
and grandeur to any of its predecessors, is constructed of 
freestone, and the most prominent architectural features in 
the north-east front are of Norman design. The great 
tower is exceedingly massive in the basement, first, and 
principal stories, but slightly decreasing in its solid propor- 
tions towards the turrets and battlements. This and the 
Staunton Tower and north towers, with the projections of 
the porch and cloister-Uke entrance on the north-west side, 
form a most magnificent arrangement of castellated archi- 
tecture, and, when viewed from a distance, it has much the 
appearance of Windsor Castle. 

The approach to the castle is on the north side, and has 
been effected by bridging the ravine under the northern 
bastion, whence the carriage-road winds up to the grand en- 
trance in the north-west front. This entrance is formed by 
a highly decorated Gothic archway, on either side of which 
are tastefully arranged about 150 stand of arms, in the shape 
of firelocks, swor£, and other weapons. Passing through 
the archway, the visitor next enters the guard-room, or 
entrance haU. This noble apartment is fitted up with all the 
accessories of an ancient baronial hall ; its vaulted roof and 
architectural adornments are of the most chaste and elabo- 
rate character; the vnndows are beautifully enriched with 
painted glass, whilst arranged in niches or against the 
panelled walls are two full-length figures of knights, in 
gilded armour, together with complete suits and detached 
pieces of steel armour, banners, &c. The Gt>thic gallery, 
reached by two flights of steps, is appropriately enriched 
with decorations of the highest style of art ; andtn the stained 
glass windows appear the representations of the early pos- 
sessors of the castle, in the armour of the times in wnich 
they lived. The Regent's gallery, in the north-west wing, 
is probably unequalled by any other apartment of the kind 
in the kingdom ; it is 131 feet long, 18 feet 4 inches high, 
and 1 7 feet 8 inches broad at each end ; the centre of this 
gallery forms a semi-rotunda, 41 feet 6 inches in length, and 
35 feet 8 inches wide in its broadest part. The walls are 
ornamented in compartments by eight pieces of Gobelin 
tapestry, beautifully worked in rich and glowing colours, 
with scenes illustrative of the story of Don .Quixote ; here 
are likewise numerous paintings of great valuei biesidei 
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statuary, rich antique cabinets, and other articles of veftu^ 
whilst the fomiture is of the most costly description. The 
windows of this noble gaDery are recessed, and from them 
some splendid views of the surrounding country are obtained, 
comprising mountain and glen richly clothed in every variety 
of verdure ; whilst the town and castle of Nottingham is dis- 
tinctly visible in the distance. The picture gallery is 62 feet 
in len^, 25 feet 8 inches broad, and 31 feet 6 inches high. 
It is lighted from the top by a series of windows filled with 
ground glass, and the walls are covered with crimson cloth. 
Here is preserved a fine collection of paintings, both ancient 
and modem, by many of the first masters. The libraxy, 
which is lighted from an inner corridor, is 40 feet in lengtn, 
by 24 feet broad, and has a gilded panel roof ; it contains a 
very large assortment of books,' together with some valuable 
manuscripts. The chapel, enter^ from one end of the 
Regent's gallery, is ve^ neatly fitted up, and contains an 
altar-piece, painted by Murillo, representing the Holy Family. 
Over the altar there is a gsdlery, raced with tabernacle worn, 
consisting of five canopies. 

The grand corridor, upwards of 120 feet in length by 24 
in width, is one of the most imposing portions of the castle, 
and is said to have been designed from models taken from 
various parts of Lincoln Cathedral. The roof is a groined 
vault, intersected by ribs springing from the vaulting shafts, 
and some of the windows are enriched with painted glass. 
The assembly-room, where the family and visitors meet 
before ^ing to dinner, is 27 feet by 24, with a bay window, 
which mcreases the width about 8 feet. Here are seven 
grand paintings by Poussin ; they originally represented the 
"Seven Sacraments," but that of "Penance" has given 
place to "John baptizing Christ." The views from the 
windows of this room are very charming, extending over the 
lake to the village of Woolsthorpe in one direction, and across 
the Vale of Belvoir and adjoining county to Lincoln in 
another. The grand dining-room is 55 feet long by 31 wide, 
and^ 20 in height ; it is lighted by four spacious windows, and 
at either end is an arched recess containing the sideboards, the 
back of the recess bein^ filled with plate glass, and the arch 
springing from broad pilasters of Derbyshire marble. Oppo- 
site the windows are three similar recesses, and also two 
fireplaces, with elegant chimney-pieces of statuary marble, 
sculptured in the finest style of the art. 

The " Duchess's Boudoir" is a name given to an elegant 
apartment in which the late Duchess of Rutland was wont 
to indulge " in those pursuits congenial to her highly culti- 
vated mmd." The ceiling of this room is coved, and deco- 
rated with gilding. The walls are in panels containing 
paintings of Venus and Cupid, many times repeated, above 
which there is a series of classical designs, in bronze, on a 
salmon-coloured ground. The Chinese rooms are a noble 
suite of apartments, each lighted by two lofty windows, in 
which the furniture and decorations are all of genuine Chinese 
workmanship. In the great tower is the state drawing- 
room, — or, as it is called out of respect to the memory of 
the late lamented duchess, who designed it, the "Elizabeth 
Saloon,"^a nobly-proportioned room 55 feet by 30, and 
upwards of 20 feet in height. The decorations of this apart- 
ment are at once most chaste and elegant, in the style knoMoi 
as Louis Quatorze. At one end of the room, standing before 
a magnificent pier-glass in one of the panels of the whole 
height of the room, is a beautiful marble statue of the 
duchess, from the chisel of Mr. Matthew Wyatt ; the ceiling, 
which was painted by the same artist, is divided into com- 
partments, one circular and three semicircidar : these 
compartments are fiUed with subjects from the heathen my- 
thology ; in that over the statue of the duchess is painted 
Jupiter, ^ith the eagle and thunderbolts, despatching Mer- 
cury on a mission. The head of Jupiter is said to be an 
admirable likeness of the late Duke of York. The walls of 
the saloon are adorned with enamel miniatures of various 
members and friends of the ducal family ; and among the 
articles of furniture are four cabinets of black marblci ebony. 



and gilded carving, the panels being decorated with Imdi 
and fruit in Florentine mosaic. 

The most ancient portion of the castle is the lower story 
of the Staunton Tower, which is supposed to stand on the 
site of the ancient donjon. The vault under this tower forms 
the entrance to the wine cellars, which are of extraordi&aiy 
capaciousness. The roof is a groined vault, intersected vith 
eight plain bevelled ribs, springing fhmi the rock or floor of 
the cellar. In the ale cell.j:s, wluch extend under another 
portion of the building, are many roik's of barrels, one of 
which, capable of containing 1300 gallons, was filled vith 
ale at the oirth of the present Duke of Rutland on the 16th 
of May, 18 1 5, and tapped when he arrived at his majority. 
Staunton Tower received its name from the Stauntoos of 
Staunton, Nottinghamshire, who held their lands of the lords 
of Belvoir by the service of castle-guard, by which they were 
anciently required to appear with soldiers for the defence of 
this strong post in case of danger, or, if needful, to be 
called upon by the lord of the castle. The custodian of the 
Staunton Tower has always been a representative of this 
ancient family, whose duty it is, upon the occasion of Belvoir 
receiving a visit from the sovereign or any member of the 
ro^ family, formally to present the key of this tower to 
such distinguished personage. The custom, which has been 
preserved with great care, is stated to have originated vith 
Sir Malger de Staunton, the ancestor of the family, who de- 
fended the castle against William the Conqueror. In 1814 
Belvoir Castle was visited by the Prince Recent (after- 
wards George IV.), who was greeted on his arrival by a royal 
salute from the battlements of the castle, the royal standaid 
being at the same time displayed from the Staunton To«tf. 
TTie Prince was received oy the Duke at the entrance to 
the castle, and the golden key of Staunton Tower was d^ 
Uvered to the illustrious guest in the drawing-room, sogd 
after his arrival, on a cushion of crimson velvet, by the Rev. 
Dr. Staunton, by virtue of the above-mentioned tenure. 
During the stay of his Royal Highness at the castle, the 
Marquis of Granby, the late dukes eldest son, now deceased, 
was baptized by tne Archbishop of Canterbury in the gnat 
gallery, the Prince Regent standing as one of the sponson. 
Previous to leaving the castle, the prince named one of the 
towers " The Regent Tower," in remembrance of his visit, 
and was pleased to signify his pleasure that a bust of hims^ 
should be placed in the centre. In December, 1839, the 
Queen Dowager paid a visit to Belvoir Castle, and in Dccen- 
ber, 18^3, it was honoured by the presence of Queen Victow 
and Pnnce Albert. 

The bastion on the west side of the castle, which com- 
mands the only accessible approach, is mounted with casnoa 
which are capable of sweepmg a destructive fire over three- 
fourths of a circle. 

Belvoir Park is many hundred acres in extent, and contaiss 
a lake covering several acres. Viewed from any part of the 
surrounding domain, the castle has a most imposing a|n>ear- 
ance. Its numerous towers, rising high above tne aeose 
masses of trees that clothe the sides of the hill on which it 
stands, are often seen from a distance of thirty miles ; and 
when its numerous windows are illumined by the setting sun 
the effect is extremely striking. The pleasure crounds arc veiy 
extensive, embracing terraces, connected by flights of steps, 
guarded by balustrades, and adorned with statues and fbus- 
tains, shady avenues, terminated by Grecian temples, Gothic 
arches, obelisks, and grottoes; tasteful lawns, shrubberies, 
and parterres of flowers. An avenue called the Duke*s Walk 
extends in a winding direction towards the west for nearly 
two miles. In a part of the grounds known as Blackbenr 
Hill, approached by an avenue of funereal yews, and enveloped 
in a dense grove of forest trees, which throw a still acd 
hallowed gloom over the whole scene, stands the fam^ 
mausoleum. The building is in the early Norman style a 
architecture; it was designed by Mr. Matthew Wyatt, acd 
its foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of York fti 1826. 
In a recess at the eastern end, and lighted by an inviaote 
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window, is introdaced a marble statue of the late Duchess of 
Rntlaad, whose body, together with those of several other 
members of the Rutland family, was transferred hither from 
the ancient vault at Bottesford. The priory of Belvoir, 
founded by Robert de Belvedier, or De Todeni, in the time 
of the Conqueror, stood at a short distance from the castle, 
and was subordinate to the abbey of St. Alban» in Hertford- 
ihire. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and was for four black 
monks of the order of St. Benedict. Dr. Stukely, in 1726, 
taw the coffin and bones of the founder, who died in 1088, 
dug up in the priory chapd, and on«a stone was inscribed, in 
large letters with lead cast in them, Robert de todsne le 
rvDEYK. Faint traces of the priory may still be seen. 

As we have stated, Belvoir Castle is built on the site of 
one erected soon after the Conquest by Robert de Todeni. 
His successors took the name of Alblni, from whom the 
estate passed, about the year 1370, by the marriage of a 
heiress, to Robert Lord Ros of Hamlake. During the wars 
of the Roses, Thomas Lord Ros espoused the I^castrian 
cause, and was attainted in 146 1. Six years later, the lord- 
ship of Belvoir, with all its members and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, were granted by Edward Iv . to William 
Lord Hastings, whom Leland speaKs of as ** coming hither 
npon a tyme to peruse the ground and to lye at the castel, 
was sodenly repelled by Mr. Harrington, a man of poure 
thereaboute, and friend to the Lord Rose ; whereupon Lord 
Hastings came upon another tyme, with a strong poure, and 
upon a raging wule, spoillid the castel ; defacing the rofes, 
and takeing the leades of them, wherewith they were al 
coverid. Then fell the castel to mine, and the tymbre of the 
rofes unkeverit rotted away, and the soile betwene the walles, 
at the last, grue full of elders, and no habitation was there 
tvl of late dayes the Eyrie of Rutland hath made it fairer 
tnan ever it was.'* On petition of Lord Ros to Parliament, 
in the reign of Richard III., the attainder was removed, and 
the castle and its extensive domain reverted to his family. 
The appearance of the castle about this time is thus described 
by Leland :»<* It is a straunge sighte to se be how many 
steppes of stone the way goith np from the village to the 
castel. In the castel be 2 faire gates ; and the dungeon is a 
iaire round towere now turned to pleasure, as a place to walk 
yn, and to se al the countery aboute, and rayhd about the 
round, and a garden in the midle. There is also a welle of 
Srete depth in the castelle, and the spring thereof is very 
good." The well here alluded to is 1 14 feet in depth. In 
the reign of Henry VI., or towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. Sir Robert Manners, whose family had held large 
estates at Etal, in Norihumberiand, from the time of the 
conquest, and who was sheriff of Northumberland in the 
33ra year of Henry VI., and also in the 3rd and 4th years of 
Kdward VI., married Eleanor, eldest sister and co-heir of 
Edmund Lord Ros, of Hamlake, Triesbut, and Belvoir, and 
daughter of Thomas Lord Ros, to which barony, together 
with considerable possessions, her ladyship succeeded. These, 
together with Belvoir Castle, devolved upon her husband, 
who left at his decease two sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son. Sir Creorge Manners, on the death of his mother, 
succeeded to the Barony of Ros and also the Baronies of 
Vaux, Triesbut, and Belvoir, and on his decease, in 15 13, was 
succeeded by his eldest son Thomas, as 13th Lord Ros. He 
was installed a Knight of the Garter by Henry VIII., and 
in 1535 created Earl of Rutland. Belvoir Castle, which had 
remained in a ruinous condition since the attack by Lord 
Hastings, was now restored and made the chief residence of 
the Earl of Rutland. By Henry, the 2nd Earl, the re- 
building of the family mansion of Belvoir was completed in 
1555* James, the 5th Earl, who had the honour of enter- 
t^ing at Belvoir James I., upon his journey from Scotland, 
married the daughter and heir of the famous Sir Philip 
Sidn^; but on his death, without issue, in 161 2, the earl- 
dom devolved upon his brother Francis, as 6th Earl. King 
James, it is recorded, made in all seven visits to Belvoir, and 
m 1634 George^ the seventh Earl, was honoured with a 



visit from Charles I. Durine the time of the civil wars, 
which soon followed, the castle was frequently garrisoned ; 
its commanding military position naturallv rendering it a 
station of great importance. John, the eignth Earl, attach- 
ing himself to the Parliamentarians, involved his castle in 
the consequences of attacks from the royal army. In the 
struggles for victory, Belvoir Castle was occasionally held by 
each party, and the building was nearly destroyed. It was 
in the end surrendered to the Parliamentary forces, and the 
House of Commons ordered it to be dismantled. In 1654, 
on the petition of the Earl of Rutland, "that in conse- 
quence of the unhappy wars, his estates had been devastated, 
whereby he was reduced to great straits for the maintenance 
of his family, and that Viscount Campden had been a prin- 
cipal instrument in the ruin of the petitioner's castle, lands, 
and woods about Belvoir, he (Viscount Campden) being a 
chief commander of the royal garrison there, it was ordered 
by both Houses of Parliament that satisfaction should be 
made the earl to the amount of 5000/. out of Lord Camp- 
den's estate." After the Restoration in 1668 the castle was 
repaired and restored. John, the 9th Earl, was summoned 
to Parliament as Baron Manners, of Haddon, Derbyshire, 
and in 1703 his lordship was created Marquis of Granby and 
Duke of Rutland. Hb Grace, who was possessed of a great 
fortune, was distinguished for his unbounded hospitality. 
He is stated to have resided almost entirely at Belvoir, and, 
for many years before his death, never came to London. 
John, the third Duke, who was the last of the Rutland 
family who made Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, an occasional 
residence, succeeded to the title and estates in 1721 ; he 
made great improvements at Belvoir about the year 1750. 
On his death, m 1779* the title and estates passed to bis 
grandson Charles, who was some time Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and who died in 1787. His son and successor, John 
Henry, fifth Duke, who died in 1857, was the father of 
Charles Cecil, the sixth Duke, the present noble owner of 
Belvoir. 

W.D. 



BARONIES IN ABEYANCE. 

No attempt, has, I believe, as yet been made (beyond what 
may be found in " Burke's Extinct Peerage ") to trace the 
existing co-heirs to the numerous ancient baronies now in 
abeyance. Inclusive of those resting under attainder, these 
number nearly 200, any or all of which may, by the 
grace of the Crown, or by an Act of Parliament, removing 
the forfeiture, at any time be restored to their place on the 
Peerage Roll. Consequently, a list of such co-heirs, could it 
be brought to anything like completion, would not only be 
interesting in itself, but serve as an useful appendix to the 
" Peerage." The lapse of time — several centunes-^since the 
majority of these titles fell into abeyance, necessarily renders 
it a difficult and, in some instances, an impossible task to 
ascertain now in whom the heirship vests, especially when it 
is remembered that, in most cases, it has passed through 
many different families. I believe, however, that by far the 
greater proportion of these ancient baronies may still be 
successfully followed. I have for some time been attempting 
to compile a list, of this description, though, as yet, with but 
imperfect success. With the view of eUciting further infor- 
mation, rather than of conveying anything new, I venture to 
send you the following as a nrst instalment of such list, and 
shall be obliged if any of yoiu' correspondents can assist me 
in supplying the deficiencies in it. 1 have, for the present, 
purposely omitted from the list the attainted baromes, pre-* 
temng to enumerate them separately at the end. 

WlIXIAlC DUNCOMBS PllO^, F.RJLS, 
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Ap-Adam 
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Original Co-heirs. 



Two sisters of 2nd Baron. 

1. Eluabeth, wife of Sir Bryan Stapleton, 

of Carleton, co. York 

2. SybiUat wife of William Ryther, of 

Harewood. . . . . . 

Two grand-nieces of 2nd Baron. 

Three daughters of 3rd Baron. 

I. Alianore^ wife of Sir Walter de Lucy . 



2. PhUlippa, wife of Sir Hugh Courtenay, 

of Haccombe, co. Devon . 

3. Margaret f wife of Thomas Arundel . 



Three daughters of 2nd Baron. 

I. Anastasia^ wife of Sir Edw. St. John 



Badlesmere . 



2. Katharine, wife of Sir Ralph Eure 

3. Eliuihethf wife of John Conyers, Esq., 

ofSokebume 

Four sisters of 2nd Baron. 

I. Margery , wife of William, 3rd Baron 
deRos 



2. Maud, wife of John De Vere, 7th Earl 
of Oxford 



3. Sluabeth, wife of William Bohtm, Earl 

of Northampton , . . . 

4. Margaret, wife of John, 2nd Baron 

Tiptoft 
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Existing Representatives. 



Lord Beaumont. 
(Not ascertained.) 
(Not ascertained,)* 



Earl of Portsmouth.* 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 
Earl of Pembroke. 
Edw. Bouchier-Hartopp, Esq. 



(N< 
(N^ 



Not ascertained since i6th century.)^ 
ot ascertained.) 



brd. \ 
sham. I' 

nrxr * 



Baroness De Clifford. 
Hon. Robert Marsham. 
Earl of Albemarle. 
Marquis of Salisbury.' 
John Leveson Gower, Esq.' 
Sir George Cholmley, Bart, (late 
Strickland).* 

Lord Camoys.' 



The sisters of the late Sir Heniy 

Hunloke, Bart. (od. 1856). 
Lord De Ros. 



Dukeof Atholl. \ 

Winchcombe H. H. Hartley, Esq. 

Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart. 

Mrs. Troth Jenkms. 

Sir Robert Burdett, Bart. 

Sir Charles H. Tempest, Bart. 

Charles Standish^ Esq. \u 

John F. Wright Esq. ' 

Lord Rollo. 

George William Villiers, Esq. 

Earl of Abingdon. 

Marquis de Conronnell (in France). 

Sir W. H. Dillon. 



•/ 



Lord Stafford." 

Henry James Jones, Esq. 
Mrs. Emma Poulett-Scrope. 
Lord Wentworth. 



tt 



^ The Powells of Llanllowel, co. Monmouth, said to represent the 
younger co-heir, vis., Margery, married to Thomas Parker, of Mon- 
noum. • 

* Lineally descended from Sir Henry Wallop, and Elizabeth^ 
daughter, and eventually heir, of Robert Corbet, Esq., descended 
from Sir Rojrer Corbet, of Morten-Corbet, and Eh'zaoetAf daughter 
and heir of Thomas Hopton, Esq., by Alianore, elder daughter and 
co-heir of Sir Walter Lucy, and Alianore Arcedekne. 

* Co-heirs general of William, 3rd Lord Vaux,4ineally descended 
from Sir William Vaux, and Maud^ younger daughter and co>heir of 
Sir Walter de Lucy. 

* Joan Courtenay^ daughter and heir of Sir Hugh Courtenay and 
Phillippa Arcedekne, by her first marriage with Sir Nicholas, Lord 
of Carew, left an eldest son Thomas, whose grandson. Sir William 
Carow, of Mohuns Ottery. left a daughter, and eventually heiress, 
Cecily Carewy 2nd wife ot Thomas Kirkham, Esq., of Blagdon, co. 
Devon, and had s sons and i daughter, viz. :— x, Henry ; 2, William, 
eh^ s. >. ; 3. lliomasin, married to lliomas Southcote, Esq., of Bovey 
Tracey. (Quefy^Iuue of eldest son r) 

* RepresoBtAtiyet of the three surviving daughters of Edward, 



17th Baron de Clifford, grandson and event, heir of Catherine Lo^ 
Sondes, eldest daughter and co-heir of Thomas Tufton, 6di Eazi of 
Thane^ heir-general (through the Bromfletes, Barons Vercy sad 
Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland), of Sir Edward St John, and Anas- 
tasia Aton. 

* Descended from James, <th Earl of Salisbury, and Amu, second 
dauc^ter of Thomas, 6th Earl of Thanet 

' Descended from John, ist Earl Gower, by his third wife, Maty, 
third daughter of Thomas, 6th Earl of Thanet. (The line of Isabella 
youngest daughter of the 6th Earl of Thanet, and wife of Lord Nusso 
Paulett, failed with Henry, 5th Earl of Egmont, in X84X.) 

* Descended from Sir William Strickland. 3rd Baronet, and Eti»a- 
heih, daughter and event, heir of William Palmes, of Lindlev, Esq.. 
by Hon, Mary Eure, younger daughter, and event sole neir, of 
William, 6th Baron Eure, lineally descended from Sir Ralph Eoie^ 
and Katharine Aton. 

* Descended from John Stonor, Esa., by Lady Mary TeUett 
daughter and heir of Francis, xith Eari of Shrewsbury, oy '^*m, 
daughter and heir of William Conyers. £s^., of Sokebume, lineally 
descended from John ConyetSi Esq., aaa KUxabeth Aton. 
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Creation. 



1264 



Abeyance. 



1390 



1264 



Bvonj. 



1378 



1299 



I313 



1409 



Circa 
1370 



Basset, of 
Drayton . 



Basset, of Sap* 
cote . 



Original Co-heirs. 



1363 



1836 



Basset, of 
Welden , 



Bavent 



1299 



Beauchamp, 
of Bletsho. 



1360 



(DispuUd,) 

Isdbelt sister of 4th Baron, and wife of Thos. 
Shirley, Esq. (if legitimate), Sole 
Heiress 



Two daughters of 3rd Baron. 

1. Alice t wife of Sir Robert Moton . 

2. Elisabethf wife of Richard, 4th Baron 

Grey, of Codnor .... 



Two daughters of 2nd Baron, event, co-heirs. 
I, yoan, wife of Sir John Aylesbury 
a. JSleanor, wife of Sir John Knyvett 

Two sisters of 3rd Baron, event, co-heirs. 

1, £leanor, wife of Wm. de Braose. 

2. Ceafy, oh s.p. 



Five sisters of George, 5th Duke of Gordon, 
1 6th Baron Beauchamp, by descent. 

1. Charlotte t wife of Charles, 4th Duke of 

Richmond 

2. Madeltna^ wife of Sir Rbt. Sinclair, Bt. 

3. Susan, wife of William, 5th Duke of 

Manchester 

4. Louisa, wife of Charles, 2nd Marquis 

Comwallis 



Existing Representatives. 



Marmion Edward Ferrers, Esq. \i^ 
Henry T. Boultbee, Esq. J 



(Not ascertained since 17th century.}'^ 



Earl of Bradford. 
George Comewall Legh 
and others not ascertained 



I, Esq., ['« 
ined. J 



(Not ascertained since i6th centuary.)!^ 
(Not ascertained since early part of 
1 8th century. )*• 

Marmion Edward Ferrers, Esq. K, 
Henry T. Boultbee, Esq. J 



Beauchamp, 
of Hache 



5. Georgiana, 2nd wife of John, Sth Duke 
of Bedford 



Three sisters of 3rd Baron. . 

1. Cecily, wife of Sir Roger Sevmour 

2. Margaret, wife of Thomas Cfhallons 

3. Eleanor, wife of Sir John Meriet 

( To be continued.) 



Duke of Richmond. 

Sir Robert C, Sinclair, Bart. 

Duke of Manchester. 

Hon. Catherine NeviQe.iiQ 
Hon. Mary Neville. j 
Lady Louisa Comwallis.** 
Earl St. Germans.** 
Lady Mary Ross.** 
Lady Elizabeth Comwallis.** 

Lord Wrothesley Russell. 



Duke of Somerset.** 
(Not ascertained.) 
(Not ascertained.)** 



»• Representatives of the two sisters of Francis, 6th Earl of Rut- 
land lob. i6^aX heir-general of the Baions de Ros. 

" Co-heirs to Baronies of Latimer and Plaits. RepresenUtires of 
the two aistors of John De Vere, X4th Earl of Oxford, ob. 1516. {See 
Lartmer.) 

>*Heir.eeneral (through the Howards, Earls of Stafford, and 
^ffords, Dukes of Buckingham) of Thomas of Woodstock. Duke of 
Gloacester, and BUanor Bokun, daughter and event sole heir of 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton. 

" Co-heirs to Barony of Tiptoft. RepresenUtives of the three 
daughters of John, 3rd Baron Tiptoft, ob, 1372. 

»* Co-heirs to Baronies of Ferrers of Chartley and Compton. 
Representatives of Robert, ist Earl Ferrers, the lineal descendant of 
Thomas Shirley, Esq^ and Isabel Basset If (as frequently assumed, 
but not established) the said Isabel was not legitimate, the Barony of 
Basset then vests in the representatives of the two sisters of 3rd 
?*^°Z.^*i'T5' Mamret^yt\{^ of ist Baron Stafford (heir-general, 
Lord Stafford) ; a, Maud, wife of William De Herix, whose great- 
gnnddaughter and heir, Catherine Breit, married Sir William 
Chaworth, whose exuting RepresenUtives are the co-heirs to Barony 
of Chaworth. 

At" K.«r»nald Moton, great-grandson of Sir Robert Moton and 
Alice Basset, lefts daughters, co-heirs:—!, Anne, wife of Richaid 
Vincent, of MaMtngham. ca Lincoln, eirca 1480 {query issue ?) ; 
%,Eh%aheih, wife of Ralph de la Pole, of Radbome, co. Derby, 
whose lineal descendant, Gcnnan de la Pole, Esq.. ob. 1683, «./. 
iMTing hu cousin and heir, Mary, wife of Rev. John BerJsfofd 
(^wtfr^ issue?) '' 

.u" ^o-^«»" to Barony of Grey of Codnor. RepresenUtives of the 
.^^"****®'? V^\ ^®»*- co-beirs of 4th Baro» Grey of Codnor. 
Thomas Ayictbury, grandtoo of Sir John Aylesbury and Joan 



Basset, left 2 daughters, his co-heirs:—!, Isabel^ wife of Sir Thomas 
Chaworth, whoso represenUtives are the descendants, if any, of 
Thomas Dinham, Esq., and of Anthony Babington (atUinted xxfl6), 
co-hoirs of Barony of Chaworth; 2, Eleanor^ wife of Humphrey 
SUfibrd, of Grafton. [Query issue ?) 

** Sir Robert Knyvett. Baronet (lineal descendant of Sir John 
Knyvett and Eleanor Basset), ob, 1699 «./., leaving a sisters, co- 
heirs: — X, Dorothy^ wife of James, 5th Earl of Buchan, who left a 
daughter, Doroihy^ married — Walker^ ^'^* ^^ Middlesex; 2, 
Eleanor, wife successively of Henry Hastugs, Esq., of Bramston, co. 
Leicester, and of Thomas Waldron, Esq., of Charley. 

*• Co-heirs to Barony of Ferrers. 01 Chartley. RepresenUtives 
of Robert, xst Earl Ferrers, lineal descendant of Hugh Shirley, 
Esq., by Beairix, sister and heir of Petor de Braose. The Barony 
Braose, of Bavent (though unassumed) seems to have vested in the 
Shirley and Townshend families, until death of George, 3rd Marquis 
Townshend, in x8<5. 

"* Grand-daughters and co-heirs of Richard, 3rd Lord Bray- 
brooke, by Jane, eldest daughter of Charles, 2nd Marquis Com- 
wallis. 

*^ Second daughter of 2nd Marquis Comwallis. 

"* Son and heir of Edward, 3rd Earl St. Germans, by Jemima, 3rd 
daughter and co-heir of snd Marquis Comwallis. 

** Fourth daughter of and Marquis Comwallis, and wife of Charles 
Ross, Esq. 

** Youngest daughter of and Marquis Comwallis. 

** Lineal descendant of Sir Roger Seymour and Cecily Beau- 
champ. 

** Sir John Meriet left a son, John, oh. 1397, s,p,, leaving a 
daughter and heir, Blitabefh, married to ^ Seymour (or St. Maur), 
Esq. 
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Children's Games: "Lords."— An elderly lady of 
about sixty summers recently gave me the following parti- 
culars respecting a school game, in which she had frequently 
taken part with her playmates, some "fifty years ago." 
The recital may, perhaps, serve to bring back by-gone 
recollections to some of your venerable readers, recalling the 
happy time, when, as children, such pastimes were to them 
(as to present juveniles) incentives to learning, acting as a 
stimulating agent by producing a more diligent application 
to their various studies. Experience proves the trutn of the 
old adage — 

** All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy ! '* 

And I believe this trite and homely proverb will always 
remain applicable. 

The game of "Lords,** to which I have alluded, ad- 
mitted of none but the fair sex among its votaries, and 
commenced — after a "mother** had been duly elected — ^by 
a bevy of lassies forming a row, the " mother '* then choos- 
ing one of the number to act as "lord.** TTie "loid*' 
would then daintily step to the front, mincingly gathering 
up her dress a little distance from the ground, strutting 
proudly before the expectant damsels, and addressing the 
" mother of the maids *** in this wise : — 

" Here comes one lord all dressed in green, 
All for the sake of your daughter Jane." 

The "mother** proudly tossing up her head, answered 
indignantly — 

" My daughter Jane she is too young 
To be led away by your false tongue I '* 

" Lord,** as ferociously as circumstances would admit — 

" Let her be young, let her be old ; 
For her beauty she must be sold 1 " 

" Mother,** relentingly— 

"Turn back, turnback, the coach is free. 
Take the fairest one that you can see. 

The " lord,** then smiling bewitchingly, exclaimed : — 

" The fairest one that I can see, 
Is pretty, Jemima 1 t-~come to me I '* 

The lassie chosen, then quitting the row, was imme- 
diately metamorphosed into a lord "all dressed in green ; ** 
the game beginnmg again with " Here comes two lords,** &c., 
and so on, imtil the whole of the maidens were transformed 
into lords of the creation (without the help of magic or a 
spiritualizing medium ! ), the poor " mother '* being left at 
last disconsolate and forlorn 1 

I am inclined to regard the above as a relic or fragment 
of some ancient play or mystexy, in which, perhaps, only the 
part shown, and that in a corrupted form, has been trans- 
mitted to posterity ; at all events, it is worth preserving, if 
only to be cut ana chronicled among other amusing old by- 
gones. 

There are a few anomalies in this fragmentary piece allow- 
ing scope for the critical powers of the satirist. But when 
it IS considered that children were the players, animadver- 
sions must needs fall powerless, as we cannot expect finely 
drawn distinctions or subtle discnmination from youthful 
minds. Imagination enters largely in the composition — and 
is one of the ruling elements — of youth. " Tom Tiddler*s 
Ground,'* is to them the veritable land of gold and silver. 
A " lord all dressed in green,*' is made as soon as spoken ; 
to consider the real colour of the dress is out of the ques- 
tion! Youth is also fickle; if "daughter Jane*' is too 
young to listen to the blandishments of love, "Jemima," or 
any other fair one, will answer equally well, no regard being 
paid to congruity of sentiment. But this is as it should be 
— childlike ; and may it so remain I 

J. Perry. 



* Of course this phrase is not to be taken in the same significant 
sense as implied by Lord Bvron in Don Juan, 
t Or any other name as the case might be. 



Wood Caryino.— We have had brought imder oor 
notice a bust of Shakespeare, just made by Mr. WiDiani 
Perry, of North Audley Street, wood carver to Her Majesty, 
out of the wood of the tree which many, if not most, anti- 
quaries believe to be the veritable oak of "Heme tk 
Hunter ** in Windsor Park. It is about 2 feet in hdght, and 
is a duplicate of one which was made by Mr. Peny a few 
years since by command of the Queen, and which now stands 
m the Royal apartments at Windsor Castle. We do not 
intend here to enter into a controversy as to the claims of 
this particular tree, which fell to the ground by natural decay 
about ten years ago, further than to say that its genuinenesi 
as " Heme's oak ** was strongly supported by the late llr. 
Edward Jesse in the Gentleman* s Jaagwnt^t and that Her 
Majesty had always been taught to identify it with Shakes- 
peare's muse by tradition long current in the Royal femily; 
and no one now, we feel sure, will accuse us of being " wor- 
shippers of relics ** in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
more especially when we add that no more materials of the 
old tree are leu than are enough to make one single fhrther 
copy of the size above indicateid. It is more to our purpose 
to bear our testimony to the truth and faithfulness of the 
likeness which this bust bears to the William Shakespeare 
whom the sculptor and the painter have conspired to nand 
down to us. Mr. James Bodden, in his well-known "In- 
ouiiy into the Authenticity of the various Pictures, Prints, 
&c., which have been offered to the Public as Portraits of 
ShaJiespeare,'* a work of high authority, published nearh 
fifty years ago, has given us specimens ox most of these, with 
critical discussions as to their respective merits. First and 
foremost in this book stands the picture by Cornelius Jansen, 
in the Duke of Somerset's collection ; secondly, the portrait 
prefixed to the folio edition of 1623, and engraved bt Martin 
Droeshout, which represents him in an .apparently theatrical 
costume— possibly as "old Knowell,** m "Every Man in 
His Humour;** thirdly, certain portraits taken from the 
well-known bust of the poet at Stratford-on-Avon ; fourthly, 
" the Chandos head *' — so called from its former possessor, 
the " princely '* Duke of Chandos, and afterwards placed in 
the Duke of Buckingham's gallery at Stowe — a pictore 
which, though its author is imknown, comes down to ns 
guaranteed by Sir William Davenant, and has been re- 
peatedly engraved. There are other portraits of Shake- 
speare in this book, such as "the Felton head'* (which 
Steevens held to be alone genuine) ; but of these Mr. Perry 
has made but little use, comparatively speaking. His de- 
lineation of Shakespeare's features avoids the theatrical 
mannerism and the extremely high forehead ascribed to the 
poet by M. Droeshout*s print, Uie stiffness of the hair in- 
separable from the Stratford (or indeed from any) bust, and 
the excessively flowing locks of the Chandos picture. — Times, 

Topographical Notes on Chaucer's " Canterbury 
Tales.*'— The first place mentioned in the tales after the 
pilgrims left the Tabard in Southwark, is the watericg of 
St. Thomas, which was at the second inilestone on the oid 
Canterbury road. In the Reeve's prologue are the lines— 

" Lo beer is Depford, and it is passed prime ; 
Lo Grcnewich, ther many a schrewe is inne ; ** 

In the Monk's prologue occurs— 

" Lo, Rowchcstre stant heer faste hy.** 

In the prologue of the Wife of Bath we read — 

" Quod this Sompnottr, * And I byshrewe me, 
But if I telle tales tuo or tbre 
Of freres, er I come to Sydingbome,* " 

The Sompnour at the end of his tale says — 

*' My tale is don, we bea almost at touoe." 

In the Pardoner's prologue " her at this ale-stake " occurs. 
" Draweth no monkes more unto your in*' is in the prologoc 
of the Prioress, In the prologue of the Canon's Ycosbm 
are the lines — 
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** Wlum eaded was the lif of seynt Cecile, 
£r W0 fully had ridea fm myle, 
At Bottghtoua undsr filed ut fu atake.** 

In the Manciple's prdogne are these lines — 

** Wot ye not wher ther stont a litel toun, 
Whicn that cleped b Bob-ttp-and<dottni 
Under the Ble, in Canterbury Way?" 

Among Chancer students there has been some difference 
of opinion as to which road the pilgrims took on the last 
day's journey. Some friends of mme started the theory that 
the pilgrims avoided the high road at Boughton, and, going 
to the south, entered Canterbury by the old ford at Than- 
niDgton, where there is a field called "Up-and-down." 
This name was the basis of the theory. In addition, it was 
pleaded that the main road was shunned on account of 
oeing mfested with robbers, and also that it was muddy. 
Mr. Fumivall speaks of the **no doubt robber-haunted 
forest "of Blean, and in the appendix to Stanley's ** Me- 
morials of Canterbury" the pOgrims are said to have avoided 
the highways, and taken to the lanes, as in the da3rs of 
Deborah. 6ut nothing whatever is known of robbers lurk- 
ing Dear the old forest, not even by tradition, and the 
reference to robbers in the prologue of the Canon's Yeoman* 
does not lead one to suppose the canon lived near the 
" ostelry " whence he saw the pilgrims start in the early 
morning. The hiehly-coloured reference to the days of 
Deborah the prophetess, when " the highways were un- 
occupied, and the travellers walked through byways," as 
apphed to the best and most frequented public roaa in all 
England, is, I submit, most inaccurate and misleading. I 
have never found the slightest evidence to support the of\- 
repeated stoiy that the main road through Kent was avoided 
by the pilgrims. How could it be ? The people living in 
the towns and villages on the pilgrims* way were themselves 
pilgrims. Referring to the tneory that Thannington was 
"Bob-up-and-down," no "litel toun** ever stood at the 
spot where " Up-and-down " field is, nor is Thannington 
under the Blean at all. The fact is, this part of the pilgrims' 
way is the clearest marked of the whole road. At Ospringe, 
where perhaps the " ostelry " was, a lazar-house stood ; a 
little farther on was an oratory, where a priest said mass for 
pflgrims ; at each end of the road through the forest of Blean 
was a lazar-house, and it may be noted that both hospitals 
were dedicated to the Norman's favourite patron saint, St. 
Nicholas, as well as the oratory just mentioned. In addition 
to all this, at the Harbledown hospital a slipper of " the 
holy blisfol martir" was kept, for each pilgrim to kiss as he 
passed, 

G. B. 



GLASS. 

I SHOULD be glad if any of your correspondents would 
aid me in throwing any light on the origin or invention 
of glass. That it dates from a very remote period we all 
know; and, I believe, the honour of its discovery has 
been at various times claimed by different nations. I think 
something might be written on this subject which would be 
of great interest, not only with regard to its origin, but also 
wi£ reference to the various usages to which it has been put. 
The ancient Egyptians are said to have been very proficient 
in making glass beads and other objects for the adornment 
of their person. There is a legend attributing the origin to 
the Phoenicians, which, as far as I can recollect — for it is 
many years ago that I remember reading it, — ^states that 
some merchants, in returning with a ship laden with natron, 
or some other fusible substance, were driven by stress of 
weather to take refuge upon the coast, landing on a sandy 
tract near Mount Carmel, and that in order to prepare their 
food they placed their cooking-pots on some lumps of natron, 
which, fused by the heat, became as it were a congealed mass. 



capable of being moulded into vessels and other objects. 
Ot the date assigned to this leeend I am ignorant, as I am 
also of the nature of the earliest Phoenician glass. The 
probability is that glass in its very early stages was not 
clearly transparent, but that it had that opaque appearance 
which is observable in some of the little vases or lachrymose 
vessels that have been at different times discovered in ancient 
tombs, more especially in Italy and Greece. There can be 
no doubt, I thimc, from the way in which glass is alluded to 
in Scripture, that it was an article of great rarity and value 
in early times. In Psalm Ivi. 8, occurs the words, "put 
thou my tears into thy bottle." Here, says Dr. Adam 
Clarke, is an allusion to a very ancient custom, which we 
know long obtained among the Greeks and Romans, of 
putting the tears which were shed for the death of any 
person into small phials, called lacrymatories^ or umm 
lacrymales ; and offering them on the tomb of the deceased." 
Some of these, says the above writer, were oijflass, some of 
pottery t and some of agate, sardonyx^ &c. Of the introduc- 
tion of glass into England, and its first application for the 
purposes of windows, I should also like to luiow something. 

S.A. R. 

" Hotch-potch." — ^What is the origin of this compound 
word, now commonly used to indicate a medley or strange 
compound ? 

J. Long. 

Charon.^— How did the story of Charon and the ferrying 
over the River Styx take its rise ? Mr. Bankes, an anti- 
quary, who travelled and wrote in the b^inning of the 
present century, is of opinion that it arose from the custom 
of burying the good in an island, which he calls the Holy 
Island of Flowers, situated on the Nile, between Philae and 
Elephantine, and into which none but pilgrims were per« 

mitted to enter. % 

J. F. L. 

Dandiprat, or Dandipart. — Whence the word Dandi- 
part, or Dandiprat? In Camden's "Remains of Great 
feriuin," 1636, it is stated that King Henry VII. stamped a 
small coin called Dandiprat. Leake, in his "Historical 
Account of English Money," makes a similar statement, 
but no where else is mention made of such a coin during the 
reign of that monarch, 

T. J. Randall. 

Phosphorus. — ^Who discovered Phosphorus, and what 
country may claim the honour of its paternity ? Among 
the discoverers Bayle, Brairdt, and Kunkel are mentioned, 

H.A. 

Balloons. — ^Who was the inventor of the balloon,, and at 
what period was it invented ? One authority says Mont- 
golifa, a native of France, but adduces no proof in support 
of his statement. 

S. Ogilyie. 

Ancient Scotch Rhythmical Brochure. — Some 
years ago, among a lot of old family books, I found a copy 
of an early Scotch rhythmical brochure, entitled "The 
Vision ; Compylit in Latin, be a most lernit Clerk, in Time 
of our Hairship and Oppression, Anno 1300, and Translatit 
in 1524 ; printed in the year 1748." Is anything known of 
the author? In very peculiar random metre it quaintly 
depicts the miseries attendant upon the period, when, as it 
says;— 

<< Baliol, their Richts did sell 
With small Howp of Reliese ! 
Regretand and fretand 
Ay, at his cursit Plot— 
Quha rammed and crammed 
That Bargain doun thair Throt I " 

« 

H. EcROYD Smith. 
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Cirencester. — Under what circumstances did this 
town become a borough in the reign of Henry IV. ? 

Clericus. 

Doggbt's Badge. — ^I should be glad to know the origin 
of the old custom of rowing for tMs badge, and why it is 
called Dogget's. 

R. S. 

Theatrical Scenes. — ^At what date were these intro- 
duced on the stage ? I believe there has been much con- 
troversy on this point, and consequently I shall be glad to 
know where the latest and most reliable evidence as to their 
earliest introduction may be found. 

T. Brooks. 

Heraldic. — ^I have searched in vain many books on 
heraldry for an example of a shield containing two coats, 
one in the upper part and the other beneath. In liarL 
M.S. 39x7, p. 53, the shield I enquire about is drawn, the 
coat of Martin of Graveney is above and Boteler beneath. 
'What does this signify ? 

Since writing thus far I may state that the shield I enquire 
about is thus £:awn : 




Richard Martyn, of Ewell, near Faversham, married the 
daughter of Richard Sondes, of Throwley. The above slueld 
was in Faversham church, together with another showing 
the Sondes' connexions, viz. Towne and Gatton. Richard 
Martyn was one of many children — he was the third son. 
His mother was married twice ; she was the daughter of John 
Faverdiam, and married first John Botiller and then Thomas 
Burgeys, which facts do not dear up my difficulty. 

G. B. 

Rohan Pottery Kiln. — Some nine or ten years ago, 
whilst spending a few days at Shepton Mallet, in Somerset- 
shire, my attention was orawn to a very interesting discovery 
that haa just been made, during some building operations 
that were then being carried out. I was informed at the 
time that the object alluded to, which was discovered about 
3 feet below the surface of the ground, was none other than 
a Roman pottery kiln. I should be glad to ascertain whether 
tiiis very curious little relic has been preserved. Perhaps 
some of your antiquarian friends in the neighbourhood may 
be able to give me some particulars concerning it. 

Rambler. 

Dr. Burton. — Can any of your readers tell me anything 
reliable as to the parentage, birth, Sec, of that distinguished 
antiauary and medical author of the last century, John Bur- 
ton, M.D. ? In the various works to which I have referred, I 
find it stated that he was a native of Ripon, of Wakefield, 
of York, and of Colchester. I am inclined to accept the 
latter as the place of his birth, but should like to have more 
evidence to strengthen my supposition. 

C. F. Lucas. 

AXMINSTER. — Cai^ any of your readers inform me if a 
religious house existed at Axminster, in Devonshire, prior to 



the Reformation, and of what order ? I undeistand the use 
of the word Minster always indicates a church served by the 
regular clergy. 

Joseph Reginald Dowson. 

English Family Feuds. — I should be greatly obliged to 
the writer of this interesting notice of the latest feud on reconl 
(see p. 144 ante), by his supplementing the precise locale^ 
Raydale, Yorkshire. I suspect it is in the northern portioo 
of this province, as full of aales as a sieve with holes, bnt I 
cannot " spot " it. So lately as the middle of the sixteenth 
century this district furnishes us with anathemas ipsofbed 
on tablets of lead, in which astrological spirits are invoked 
to aid in the diabolical curs^ of a whole family. 

H. J^CROYD Smitb, 



KIRKE WHITE, THE POET 

(Vol. iii. III.) 

Chantrey*s monument to Henry Kirke White, furnished 
by the muniiicence of Dr. Boot, an American gentle- 
man, but long resident in Gower Street, and well knoik'n 
as an accomplished botanist and author, was displaced 
from All Samts' Church, Cambridge, where the graTt 
still remains on the old site of Uie church, now an 
open graveyard, and has been recently erected, with 
the consent of the parishioners and unaer the kind co- 
operation of the vicar of All Saints* parish, in the new 
chapel of St. John's College, Cambridge. There is now 
one other monumental record. Within the last six veais 
the incumbent of the parish of Wilford, near Nottingnain, 
(**Lines written in Wilford Churchyard"), a place which Kiike 
White not unfrequently visited to recruit his health, pro- 
vided, by private and public subscription, a medallion tablet, 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
about 1867, and subsequently fixed on one of the walls 
within Wilford Church. The incumbent of Wilford was 
led to do this in consequence of the frequent visits of inquiry 
to Wilford Church by persons interested in its relations to 
the poet. 

M. 

Aeundel Castle (Vol iii. 200), — This ancient castle 
was given by William the Conqueror to his kinsman, 
Roger de Montgomeri, soon after the Norman Conquest. 
Roger, who was Earl Marshal of England, enjoyed the 
favour of the Conqueror; but Robert, his son and successor, 
"siding with Dulte Robert, forfeited his English posses- 
sions, which Henry I. granted to his brother Hugh. 
Soon afterwards, Henry I. seized the earldom, and by his 
will settled it as a dowry upon Adeliza, or Alice of Loraine, 
his second wife. She remarried William de Albini, who had 
been Pincema Regis, or king's butler. In the family of de 
Albini it remained till the time of the fifth Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1243, leaving four sisters, in consequence of 
which the honour was divided into four parts. The honour 
was assigned to Fitz-Alan, who had married Isabel, the 
second co-heiress, and he assumed the earldom by tenure 
only, and was ancestor of seven Earls of Arundel in a direct 
line of succession down to the death of Thomas Fitz-Alan,* 
in 141 5. In that year a claim was made by John de Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, son and heir of John's sister Eliza- 
beth, and after a chancery suit fuU possession was given to 
John Fitz-Alan, Baron Maltravers, m 1433. Subsequently 
It was held in succession by the united families of Fitz-Ahin 

* Hiomaa Fitz-Alan took part in the death of Archbishop Scrope, 
in X404. . 

1404. " This yere the erl of Arundel weddid the Kyiigis doatir ot 
Porting^le with grete solempnite.** 

In 14x0 ho was sent by Hen. IV. to aid the Duke of BargTuray 
** with many men of armcs and archeris.'* 
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and Maltravers till the death of Earl Henry in 1579."— See 
"Hist. Sussex," by Mark Anthony Lower, F.S.A., vol. i. p. 
13; Allen's «*Hist. Surrey and Sussex,'* vol. ii. p. 521.) Some 
account of the Fitz-Alans will be found in the Harl. and 
Additional MSS. The following from Harl. MSS. 807, 
fol 10, will no doubt be useful to G, H. Fitzallan :— 

Sir Will Peuerell = . . . . 



Sir Will Peverell = 



Allen fitz Atxen Lo: of the 
Castle of Madock ap-Meredeth 
of Wales. P dom Willius Conqr. 



WiLLM FiTz Allen Lo : of =: Alice fil et hes. 
Clune and Oswestree. I 



WiLLM FITZ Allen = 
dus de Clune et 
Oswestree. 



WiLLM DAWBIGNEYs 
X Comes Arundell I 
do Lo Buckenham. I 



WiLLM DUS DB Clune marr. Isabell 
da & h to Sir Ingram hay = 



Sirjo. FiTZ Allen = Isabell fil et her Wilhn 
dus de dune. | Dawbigney com Corn- 

wall. 



John fitz Allen comes = . . . 
Arundell, &c. 



r 



Mabilla ^ 
heres 2 
Ran. comes 
Cestr Lin- 
coln et 
Huntingt. 



Cicely 
ux Rog. 
de Man- 
holt. 



r 



Mabilla ux Robt. 
Tateshall. Nicolla 
uxRogLo: Oliver 
com Arundell = 



John fitz Allen com Hug. de Oliver 
Arundell dus de Clune heire to Will 
et Oswestree duxit Isa- 
bell fil Rog dui Mor- 
timer, s 

„ I ' 

Rich : fitz Allen, com Arundell, 
duxit Alison. == 



£. of Arundell, 



Will Lo : Oli- 
ver, 4 com. 

Arundell, marr. 

Isabella, da. to 

WiU : Earl 

Warren, ob. 

1243. J. p. 



Edmund fitz Allen com. Arundell marr. Alice, fil Lo comes 
Waren et sister & her to Will com Waren. 

W. Winters. 

Statue op Jambs II. (Vol. iii. 211).— This statue is still 
to be seen in Whitehall courtyard, at the back of the 
Banqueting House ; it is the work of Grinling (ribbons, and 
was placed there December 31, 1688, at the charge of 
Tobias Rustat. The king is pointing with the forefinger to 
the site of his former palace; the attitude is fine, the 
manner fi-ee and easy, the expression of the face inimitable, 
and the execution finished and perfect. It is an admirable 
specimen of the work of that renowned artist. 

R. E. Way. 

Wit without Money (Vol. iii. 211).— Coleman, in his 
notes to "Wit without Money," says, "Mims is in the 
neighbourhood of St. Albans, and some local custom tu- 
mmtuously celebrated is plainly alluded to in this speech. 
It was, we doubt not, familiarly known in the times of our 
authors, but we have in vain endeavoured to trace its 
meaning or discover its origin." I can give your correspon- 
dent no better reply than is contained in the above extract. 

Samuel Phelps. 

Baptism op Bells (Vol. iii. 201).— Baronius does not 
carry the antiquity of the practice further back than the 
year 968, when the great bell of the Lateran Church was 
blessed by Pope John III. One of the councils held at 
Cologne ordained as follows : — ** Let the bells be blessed, 
as the trumpets of the Church Militant, by which the people 
ue assembled to hear the Word of God; the clergy to 



announce His mercy by day and His truth in their nocturnal 
vigils, that by their sound the iaithful may be invited to 
prayers* and that the spirit of devotion in them may bQ 
increased." 

Joseph Reginald Dowson. 

In the Capitulars of Charlemagne may be read the often- 
quoted wordis — "ut docse non baptizentur." Those who 
have paid the least attention to the subject of bells will be 
as weary of this sentence as they are of S. Paulinus, bishop 
of Nola, and Tarketul and the oells of Croyland. 

Sennacherib. 

Sonneteer (Vol. iii. 212.) — ^The dictionaries agree in defi- 
ning " Sonneteer '' as *< a maker of sonnets, a small poet,'* 
and in stating that it is applied in contempt. The word ap- 
pears, however, to have been sometimes used in a quite good 
sense : for instance, in Shakespeare's << Love's Labour 
Lost," i., 2., the love-sick Armado is made to say with 
reference to an address to his mistress: ''Assist me some 
extemporal god of rhyme, for, I am sure, I shall turn son- 
neteer. Devise wit ; write pen ; for I am whole volumes in 
folio." Even in this instance, however, Shakespeare, 
though putting the word into Armado's mouth as applying 
to hmiself, may have had a substratum of sarcasm, the 
speaker being an affected person held up to ridicule through- 
out the play. In some editions the word is printed '' son- 
neter." If this last form be correct, and if we take it into 
account that the French use pamphletaire for *'a writer 
of pamphlets," and pamphletier for '< a writer of bad 
pamphlets," it may be fairly presumed that sonneteer always 
carries a contemptuous sense with it. 

Orlando. 

The Three Estates of the Realm (VoL iii. aia). — 
I consider the mistakes to have arisen from the general 
belief that the^sstates of the realm were certainly three. 
While there has been a doubt in some minds whether the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal were twq estates or one, i 
has been agued that they cannot be two, since the consent of 
the Upper House may be complete though every one of the 
bishops may be in opposition. 

F. A. J. 

** 'TWAS Whispered, in Heaven" (Vol. iii. 223).— 
This riddle has been repeatedly printed in collections of 
Lord Byron's works, and not many days since I saw it 
quoted and attributed to Byron in a paper of considerable 
literary pretensions. It was really, however, written — as 
Miss Mitford pointed out in her charming volume called 
" Notes of a Literary Life " — ^by Miss Catherine Fanshawe. 

A. H. W. 

Ancient Law Terms (Vol. iii. 224). — Jeresgive was a 
sum of money exacted by the king's officers as the price for 
which they consented to connive at extortion or overlook 
certain offences. Scotale was a kind of black mail levied 
upon the citizens by officers of the king who kept ale-houses 
or breweries. To purchase the favour or avoid the dis- 
pleasure of these ale-selling officers of the crown the ancient 
citizens frequented their houses and paid contributions which 
were called scotales. Pannage was a duty paid to the king 
for thd pasturage of cattle ; pavage^ a tax for the repair of 
the roads ; pontage^ a. tax for repairing the bridges, paid by 
horsemen and the drivers of vehicles who passed over them, 
and by boatmen, &c. who passed under them. Murage was 
a tax levied for the repair of the city walls and the public 



buildings. 



A. H. Wall. 



Public House Chequers (Vol. iii. 223).— I quite agree 
with your correspondent, A. P., in regarding the chequers on 
the doorposts of inns as far more ancient than is commonly 
supposed. Amongst the Romans a chequer and a shrub 
were devices used by the worshippers of Bacchus, and they 
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presses, philosophers, &c., and by some very rich mouldings ; 
whilst on the north side there is a porch of grand proportions. 
A broad flight of steps leads to the entrance nail, which 
is appropriated as an armoury, muskets and accoutrements 
being displayed on the walls in a regular and ornamental 



manner. 



The great hall, a lofty and spacious apartment, is fitted up 
and ornamented in the Italian style ; but it has been altered 
from its original appearance, as have some other parts of 
the house, by Mr. Jeffery Wyatt. It is about seventy feet in 
length, and the same in height, and has an elegant ceiling, 
supported by oaken arches of light and open workmanship, 
arranged in compartments, somewhat similar to the roof of 
Westminster Hall. At the upper end is a painted screen, 
with Doric pillars and elaborate carved wort, supporting a 
gallery, in which is a handsome clock and an organ. The 
walls of the hall, which were originally panelled, are adorned 
with family portraits and other paintings : among the latter 
may be mentioned " Neptune and Amphitrite " and " The 
Rape of Europa," by Luca J'ordano ; Wolves and Dogs, by 
Sneyders; three Landscapes, with figures, by Rosa de 
Tivoli ; an ancient bird's-eye view of Wollaton Hall and the 
gardens ; a portrait of Charles I., after Vandyck ; and a large 
family piece, in which is introduced the portrait of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, the famous navigator, who was sent but with 
three ships in the reign of Edward VI., for the purpose of 
making discoveries in the Northern Ocean. He sailed in 
M2iy> 'S53i ^^^ having spent much time about the northern 
islands, was forced, about the middle of September, to put 
into a Lapland harbour, called Arzina, where he and his 
whole crew were frozen to death. Over the doors commu- 
nicating with the various apartments on either side of the 
hall, stags' heads with wide-spreading antlers impart a truly 
baronial effect to this grand apartment. 

The saloon is at once elegant and airy, and contains 
some good pictures ; among which are a Boar Hunt, by 
Sneyders ; some family pictures of the time of Elizabeth, 
Sir Francis Willoughby, his lady, and their son and daugh- 
ter, painted by Zucchero ; also' portraits of the first Lord 
Middleton and the Duchess of Chandos, and a large view 
of the house and park at Middleton. From the windows 
of this apartment tnere is a charming prospect of the plea- 
sure grounds, with their various ornaments of buildings 
and water, backed by fine shady groves. 

The great staircase on the north side is beautifully painted 
in fresco, said to be by La Guerre ; the ceiling represents 
the mjrthological heaven, with an assembly of the Gods and 
the story of Prometheus ; on the walls in the centre is 
a Roman sacrifice to Apollo, in which the portraits of 
several of the family are introduced ; on the left side Pro- 
metheus is represented animating the female statue, and on 
the right he is seen chained to the rock ; the whole group 
is surrounded by nymphs, graces, &c. The staircase leads 
to the dining-room, which extends over the entrance hall and 
armoury ; here are some good pictures and family portraits, 
one of the latter being Sir Richard Willoughby, Knt., who 
was Lord Chief Justice in the reign of Edward III. The 
drawing-room is an elegant apartment, and contains some 
line paintings. In the billiard-room, over thfe fireplace, is a 
portrait of the Earl of Strafford and his secretary, the night 
before the earl's execution, said to be by Vandyck. The 
secondary staircase is ornamented with several good landscapes 
and other pictures. The library contains a valuable collec- 
tion of books, amongst which are an ancient folio missal^ 
highly illuminated, and the ancient service bopk of Wollaton 
Church ; here are also portraits of Francis Willoughby, the 
eminent naturalist, and a few others. Among the other 
pictures in the house not mentioned above are some by well- 
known Dutch masters. " Grace before Meat," by Heem- 
skirk; "Lions hunting Dger," attributed to Rubens; "A 
Flemish Lady bargaining for Provisions ; " and also good 
portraits of Sir Francis Willoughby and Lord Middleton, by 
Sir Joshua Re\Tiolds. In two of the turrets are neat rooms, 



to which the approach is from the roof of the house, and 
where there is a very extensive prospect, the view indnding 
the castles of Nottingham and Belvoir. The chimneys are 
highly ornamental and deserving of attention. In the 
pleasure grounds which adjoin the house much of the an- 
cient style of landscape gardening is preserved, and there 
are also some statuary and ornamental grottos. 

Mr. Throsby, in the work before alluded to, condudes hs 
notice of this grand old mansion witli the following es- 
thusiastic outburst : — "Lovely art thou, fair Wollaton; 
magnificent are thy features! In years now venerable, thy 
towery crested presence, eminently bold seated, strikes the 
beholder with respectful awe. Unlike many of the visionaiy- 
built edifices of the present day, designed with but little 
variation of style, and uniform in disordering architectural 
order, thee we must admire, chaste in thy component part 
and presenting an harmonious whole." 

According to Sir Bernard Burke, the family ofWiUoughby, 
now represented by Lord Middleton, the present noWe 
owner of Wollaton Hall, descends from a common ancestor 
with the extinct Lords Willoughby, of Parham, namdy. Sir 
Christopher Willoughby, K.B., whose youngest son, Sir 
Thomas, was Lord Chief Justice of the Court of CommoQ 
Pleas in the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Willoughby 
having married the heiress of Sir Robert Read, of Boie 
Place, in the county of Kent, that property, upon his death 
in 1545, was inherited by his son Robert, who mairied 
Dorothy, the daughter of Sir Edward Willoughby, of Wolla- 
ton. One of the grandsons of the above Robert, namdj, 
Sir Percival Willoughby, married Bridget, the eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Francis Willoughby, Knt., of 
Wollaton, and thereby acquired that noble seat and the 
greater part of Sir Francis's large estates. Sir PerciTal 
Willoughby represented the county of Nottingham in the 
first parliament of James L, and on his death, about the 
beginning of the Civil War, was succeeded by Ins only sur- 
viving son Francis, who also received the honour of knight- 
hood, and who died in 1665, He was father of Francis 
Willoughby, Esq., one of the greatest virtuosi in Europe, 
whose renowned History of Birds was published in Latin 
after his death in 1676, and subsequently translated into 
English. He wrote also, besides some other treatises on 
Natural History, a work entitled '* Historiae Piscium libros 
Quator," &c., wliich was published in 1686. At his death 
in 1672 he left, besides a daughter — the Duchess of Chandos 
— two sons, Francis and Thomas. The elder son, Francis, 
was created a baronet in 1677 with remainder to his brother 
Thomas, who succeeded him. This gentleman, haring 
ser\'ed in six several parliaments during the reigns of 
William HI. and Queen Anne, was elevated to the peerage 
in 1711 as Baron Middleton, of Middleton, Warwickshire. 

On the cfeath of Thomas, fourth Lord Middleton, without 
issue, in 1781, the honours and estates of this family passed 
to his cousin, Henry Willoughby, Esq., of Birdsall, in the 
county of York. Henry, the present and eighth Lord Mid- 
dleton, who succeeded to the title and estates on the death 
of his father's cousin, in 1856, is great-grandson of the 
Honourable Thomas Willoughby, who was the second son 
of the first lord. 

The church of Wollaton is old and interesting, and has 
some monuments in fair preser\'ation. One to Sir Richard 
Willoughby and his wife, who died in the fifteenth centuiy, 
is a fine canopied tomb, and underneath lies the figure of a 
skeleton on tlie floo^. This tomb bears date 148 1. Another 
monument commerr\orates" Sir Henry Willoughby, who died 
in 1528; he apj^cai'sj clothed ' in armour, with his hands 
clasped in the attitude of prayer ; tVo female figures lie on 
either side of him, and upon the lower part of the tomb 
are four other figares, two of which are sons, in aimonr, 
and two daughters habited in the dress of the time. Three 
pointed arches in the body of the tomb disclose a statue of 
a corjise in graveclotheB. 

W. D. 
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stead of clashing, the general result is delicate and har- 
monious. 

In case 3534, Messrs. Simmons exhibit some rich brocaded 
satins. The cerise-coloured, which is of English manufac- 
ture, and dated 1790, is particularly fine and pure in tint. 
The white satin by its side is very lustrous, and the brocaded 
sprigs upon it are not without considerable character and 
^ace, albeit their style of ornamentation may hardly cor- 
respond with the canon promulgated by the authorities on 
these questions. The handsome black satin in the same case 
is decorated with imitative lace, in stone colour, connecting 
bunches of red flowers tied with crimson knots. 

We shall reserve for another occasion the description of 
other antique costumes remarkable for style or beauty. 

iXo be continued,) 



Inns of Court. — At the meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archaological Society, held on the 15th 
inst., the following papers were read : — 

"The Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn."— Mr. Bra- 
brook remarked that, as distinguished from the Inns of Chan- 
cery (such as Barnard's Inn and Staple Inn), Lincoln's Inn is 
an Inn of Court, that is, as Waterhouse, the learned commen- 
tator on Fortescue, defines it, "one of the HospiHa Majorat 
such as received not the gudgeons and smelts, but the poly- 

Eus*s and leviathans, the behemoths and the giants of the 
iw." Fortescue, himself a member of Lincoln's Inn, speaks 
in glowing terms of the state of the Inns of Court m his 
time. He says, " Of the Inns of Court there arc four in 
number. In the least frequented there are about 200 
students. In these greater inns a student cannot .well be 
maintained under a8/. a year (equivalent to at least 500/. 
now^. For this reason the students are sons of persons of 
quality, those of an inferior rank not being able to bear the 
expenses. There is both in the Inns of Court and the Inns 
of Chancery a sort of academy or gymnasium where they 
learn singing and all kinds of music, and such other accom- 
plishments and diversions (which are called revels) as are 
suitable to their quality, and usually practised at court. Out 
of term the greater part apply themselves to the study of 
the law. All vice is discouraged and banished. The 
greatest nobility of the kingdom often place their children 
in those Inns of Court, not so much to make the laws their 
study, but to form their manners and to preserve them from 
the contagion of vice." Perhaps old Fortescue has dipped 
his pencil into the rose colour a little too freely. One 
subject touched upon by Fortescue, namely, the "Revels," 
which were formerly practised in the halls, is very capti- 
vating to every writer on the Inns of Court. It is to be feared 
we get our common notion of them from the mendacious 
lines of Gray concerning Lord Hatton — 

*• The grave Lord Keeper led the brawli. 
And seals and maces danced before him." 

The revels seemed to have continued in vogue for 200 years 
alter the time of Fortescue. They may be said to have passed 
out of use, with much else that was characteristic of our 
ancient manners, at the time of the Commonwealth. While 
they lasted, they were sources of reckless profusion and ex- 
travagant expenditure. Careful provision was made by the 
Council of the Inn with regard to the apparel of its mem- 
bers, and 0.1 the matter of beards they were equaUy strict. 
In the thirty-third year of Henry VIII., he who wore a beard 
had to pay twice as much for his dinner. Up to the thirty- 
second of Elizabeth, the members resorted once a year to 
Kentish Town to dine and indulge in sports. The principal 
social custom now observed in the Inn is, that of the mem- 
bers dining together every day of the term. This custom 
arose, no doubt,' when the collegiate system more fully 
prevailed in the Inns of Court, and when men resided in their 
chambers, and spent their whole lives in the Inn. It was 
also part of the educational system ; for at each mess there 
was a " moot," The junior member of the mess would pro- 



pound to the rest some knotty question of law, and would 
profit by their discussion during dinner. Xhis is a custom 
which has quite fallen into disuse. In the sixth year of 
Edward VI., it was ordered that every puisne at every mess 
of dinner, diould put a short case of one point, whick 
was to be argued thoroughly. The title-deeds of Lin- 
coln's Inn conmience with one dated December 6, 1535, 
an indenture made between Robert, Bishop 01 ChicScs- 
ter, and WiUiam Sulyard. This was a lease for nine^- 
nine years of Lincoln's Inn, with a way through the 
gate called Field's gate, opposite the Rolls, as far a& 
a field called Fykett's field. There was next a deed- 
poll, on July I, 1536, of the bishop and dean and chapter, 
granting Lincoln's Inn, and a garden called Cony Gaith 
Hfarmerfy called Cotterall garden) to William and Eustace 
Sulyard in fee. Eustace survivea William, and left a son, 
Edward. On November 8, 1580, Edward Suljrard granted 
this property to the then benchers in consideration of a smn 
of 520/. In 1 58 1 there was a fine levied, and on May 10, 
1584, the Inn bought a piece of land in Fykett's field for 
twenty marks. In the case of Lincoln's Inn there is no 
trace of any grant from the crown, but the property bad 
been acquired by purchase from private individuals, and is 
maintained by voluntary contributions of the members. ' 
The early history of Lincoln's Inn is involved in deep 
obscurity. The tradition of its establishment in the reign 
of Edward III., though probable, is not supported by any 
evidence of a documentary kind. The first mention of the 
four Inns of Court (of which Lincoln's Inn was undoubtedly 
one) is by Fortescue, who wrote after 1460, and the earliest 
deed relative to the property which has been presented in 
the archives of the Inn is dated 153^. According to the 
usual accounts, Lincoln's Inn was flourishing 150 veazs 
before Fortescue wrote ; but we meet with no record of any 
distinguished student of it in those early times. We find, 
however, from a record coeval with Fortescue, the " Blad: 
Book " of the Inn, that, whether it is the oldest of the fonr 
Inns or not, it was the first to institute settled order and 
government, and make provision for legal education. That 
book commenced in 1423, and gave the names of the goveraon 
for the yeSr 1424 ; among these are Rye, John S}inondi 
(afterwards Recorder of London), Gilbierd, Crakenthoip, 
Robert Scheffeld, and Fortescue himself. In the )'ear 
1440, the governors began to be sworn, and the students, on 
admission into the Inn, were required to take an oath of 
obedience to them. In 1464, the Society of Lincoln's Inn 
made an important step of progress in their organization of 
legal education, by appointing a reader to give readings in 
the law to the students during the vacation of the comts. 
The first reader whose name is recorded is William Hudden- 
field. The persons chosen as readers were the most eminent 
lawyers of the day under the degree of seijeant. A reader 
in 1475, and again in 1481, was Sir Thomas Lovd, who 
built the gate-house of the Inn. The name of John Moit, 
the autunm reader for 1489, introduces us to an episode in 
the history of the Inn. In 1464 John More w^as raised from 
the office of butler to that of steward. In 1470 his long 
and faithful services in these two capacities were rewarded b)' 
his admission to be a member of the society ; and in 1489* 
and again in 1495, he held the high and honourable office of 
reader. His son John succeeded the father in the office of 
butler, and enjoyed the like promotion. The son of tWi 
latter John More was the illustrious Sir Thomas More, 
the chancellor and the martyr. Of Sir Thomas More^ 
conduct as chancellor it was said in the punning style of 
the day — 

" When More some years had chancellor been 
No more suits did remain. 
The same shall nerer more be seeni 
Till fiwrt be tiiere again.*' 

The Inn has three clergymen associated with it, tw 
preacher, thfc chaplain, and the reader* The arms of Lincoli^ 
Inn were described by an old herald as ** Sapphire, 15 fcr de 
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librarj', and concluded by referring those who desired further 
information on the subject of " Lincoln's Inn and its Library" 
to a little book which had been written by the author of tnc 
paper. 

"The Rolls Chapel.'*— Mr. Brabrook stated that the 
Rev. J. S. Brewer, preacher at the Rolls, was unable to be 
present, but that he had handed to him the following par- 
ticulars renting to the ediAce. The chapel stood where the 
chapel ofl the Rolls estate formerly stood, and there was 
here originally a convent for persons converted from 
Judaism. It was called the "Domus conversorum Judai- 
corum." The office of master of the house of converted 
Tews was given to one of the Masters in Chancery, and so it 
became annexed to the office of the Court of Chancery. It 
was, however, originally a religious foundation. It was 
established under a charter of the 33rd of Henry III., a.d. 
1 23 1. It appeared that the Master of the Rolls was 
anciently the chief of the Masters in Chancery, and his 
principal duties were making up and keeping the Rolls of 
the Court of Chancery and holdmg the Great Seal when the 
office of Lord Chancellor was vacant. Hence the Master of 
the Rolls was sometimes called Vice-Chancellor. There was 
every reason for believing the origin of the office to be 
coeval with the establishment of enrolments. The Master 
of the Rolls was appointed keeper of the house of Jewish 
converts, and exercised that office until the year 1837. The 
mastership was originally always conferred upon one of the 
king's chaplains. The number of converts having greatly 
dwindled away in consequence of the expulsion of the Jews 
from England, the statute of the ist Vict., c. 46, vested 
the whole estate in her Majesty, and assigned to the Master 
of the Rolls a salary of 7000/. per annum in lieu of the 
Rolls estate and certain fees which he derived from his 
office. Lord Langdale was the last Master of the Rolls 
who had the Rolls estate legally vested in him. He after- 
wards gave up that estate on the passing of the Act. When 
the estates were taken from the Master of the Rolls and 
vested in the Government, the endowments of the chapel, in- 
cluding the stipends of the preacher and reader, amounted 
to 225/. a year. Since the appointment of Lord Romilly an 
alteration had been made in the stipends of the Masters, 
but the endowment of the chapel remained as before. In 
other words, the whole amount which the Government of 
the country allowed out of the enormous estates which were 
attached to the house of converts was 250/. — 100/. being 
for the preacher, 80/. for the reader, 25/. for the clerk, and 
20/. for the charwoman. Nothing was allowed for repairs. 
The only remaining part of the ancient building was on the 
staircase outside. The present building was built by the 
recent Master of the Rolls, and contained nothing interesting 
except some monuments. 

Mr. Bloxam called attention to a recumbent effigy which, 
he said, probably represented a former Master of the Rolls. 
It was without doubt one of the exquisite works of the 
Italian artist, Torregiano, who executed the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey of Henry VII. and his aueen. The 
hair of the present figure was clubbed, and tnat style of 
arrangement gave evidence of the period of the monument. 
The material seemed to be terra cotta. The monument on 
which this figure was placed appeared to be of the Eliza- 
bethan period, not of the earliest time of the renaissance, 
but somewhat later. 

•* Gray's Inn."— The Rev. Alexander Taylor, Chaplain of 
Gray's Inn, gave the following particulars as to its history. 
He stated that in 1678 a fire consumed nearly the whole of 
the archives, and at the same time nearly all the ancient 
buildings, including those made classical by the residence of 
Bacon, who was regarded as the great glory of the place. 
Bacon lived in Coney Court, the site of the present 
Gray's Inn Square. In this fire were lost nearly all the 
objects of antiquity which the Inn could boast of. A few 
manuscripts and books were preserved. These revealed 
something of the histoiy of the Inn ; but its earlier history 



had to be gathered from casual som-ces, such as the writings 
of Stow, and writings in the Lansdowne collection. At the 
time of Edward I., Gray's Inn had already become a society 
learned in the law. At that time the estate or manor of 
Portpool, which embraced the society, was in the hands ^ 
the Lords Gray, of Wilton, from whom the society derived 
its name. From the year 1294 to the 21st year of Hemy 
VII., the property was held under the Crown by the Lofds 
Gray, of Wilton, and by them it was leased, at the time 
of Edward II., to the new Society of Gray's Inn. Some 
years later it passed in fee to the Prior of Sheen, and 
was let to the Society of Gray's Inn at an annual rent 
of 6/. 1 3 J. 4^. At the dissolution of the greater mooas- 
teries, the property passed in fee perpetually to the sodety, 
which at that time was constituted an incorporate sodety, 
which it still remained. A tradition, which was not verified, 
stated that the table at the end of the hall was a present 
from Queen Elizabeth, and was made of the wood of the 
Spanish Armada. Whether that was true or not, it was a 
fact that the table was made of Spanish chesnut. The di- 
mensions of the hall were as nearly as possible 70 feet in 
length from clear to clear, and half that number of fe^ in 
width. The height to the apex of the roof was 47 feet : 
the height of the walls was 27 or 28 feet. The wooden 
screen deserved attention ; it was Elizabethan in character, 
and rich and full of carving. The hall was decorated with 
pictures of celebrities who had been connected with the 
place. Among these were Francis Bacon, and his father, 
Nicholas Bacon. One of the windows had been admired as 
containing a curious and elegant collection of shidds and 
devices of persons who were nearly all members of the 
society. Tne society had been specially characterized by 
the large numbers of the nobOity and persons of distmction 
who had belonged to it. There existed orders, under the 
signature of Francis Bacon when treasurer, for laying out 
the garden for which the Inn was famous. Between the 
Inn and the higher hills of London nothing but fidds 
existed at the time of Bacon. Close by was the garden of 
Lord Hatton, now called Hatton Garden. Bacon took grcai 
interest in horticulture, and there was stiU preserved in the 
garden a catalpa tree which it was said he had planted. 
The Bummer-house, which was mentioned as standing in the 
garden at the time of Bacon, had disappeared. In the books 
which had been spared from the nre there was a great 
number of admissions of persons to the sodety, and there 
was also a copy of a manascript in the Lansdowne collection 
in the British Museum. It was not known by whom this 
copy had been made, but it was no doubt authentic, and 
gave a copious Ust of the members from the year 1581. 
Among the names were those of Thomas CromweQ, 
Bishop Gardiner, Archbishop Bancroft, and Archbishop 
Usher. Those persons, though never called to the bar, 
underwent the course of legal training such as was common 
in the universities in those days. Upwards of thirty mem> 
bers of the family of Bacon were met with in the recoids. 
Among the latest distinguished names in the Admittance 
Book were those of Lo^ Chelmsford and Lord Romilly, 
the reaent Master of the Rolls. 

A short description of the chapel was afterwards given 
by Mr. Taylor, who said that the architecture was of a 
nondescript character. It might date from three or four 
centuries ago, but it owed its present modem appearance to 
the last century. Three of the windows were presented 
about eleven years ago by Mr. Samuel Turner, a late dcM of 
the sodety. In the east window were the arms of varions 
bishops and other ecclesiastics who had been membeis of 
the sodety. The present organ was introduced about eight 
years ago, but the shape of the chapel was much opposed to 
musical effects. The communion plate was made of silver 

filt, and the pieces had been presented at various times, the 
rst bearing the date of 1583. The accessories of the re- 
ligious ser\'ices held before the Reformation w«e disposed 
of at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
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Upon the altar tomb lies the ligure or > priest robed. 
The tomb is fomicd of what in fliis district is known as 
lincoln stone, which is a species of carbonate of lime — a 
stone very mach used for sculptured figures. 

The ecclesiastic is represented with his hands upon his 
breast, as in the act of prayer. His dress is that of a 
Master of Arts, with his hood squared in the same manner as 
the Proctors in the Univetsity of Cambridee wear it. His 
hait is cut short and a scull-cap covers the crown of his 




bead. His feet rest upon a slab, on which is sculptured the 
Hairington ciest, vli. : — On a -ariaih, a lion's head erased, 
er, ceUared, gules, and buckltj, sable. His head repose* 
upon a cushion supported by two angels, which are so 
mutilated ai scarcely to be tuiowu. On the plinth of the 
altar tomb on which the figure rests, are cut in Lombardic 
characters thewords, " Tomba Magist. William de Harring- 
ton. "* Hie piece of the slone containing the letters 

* In IhA mJddLB agcf, evary cms wlio had graduated Maicar of 

Ani«ueDlitl«ltDpreGi"&lipttFr" to hii name; if he hadonlr 
ukCD tLs Bubslor of ArU deiiee, he preGitd " Dominuf," In the 



" H«t" is broken off, so that the name cannot be ttad; 
however, it is known from other sources that WUliain de 
Harrington was the Hector of Harpswell at the beginniif 
of the fourteenth century. He is mentioned as sndi in 
the will of Thomas Beck, Bishop of Lincoln, who died 
A.D. 1346. 

The foUowinE are the words of the bishop's will : " Hnjns 
autem Testamenti mei Executoies sua administratores ordino, 
facio, el constituo Magistnun Walterum de Staam, 
Thesaurarium Ecclesia Lincoln, Magislnun IVilhtlmiim de 
//aryingtan, Rectarum ealesia de Harpirwell, &c, &c. 
Item do et Itgo magislro Willielmse de Haiyinpon X.' " 
("Testamenta Ebocacensia," p. 27). This William had two 
brothers, John and Robert. In 1319, Master John de 
Haryinglon was a Canon of Lincoln Cathedral. In 1330^ 
Robert de Haryinglon was parson of the church of St. 
Elena, at Hemswell, the parish adjoining Harpiswell to the 
north ('■ Lib. de Ordin. CanL" 318 et seq.). 

The Harrington family combines in its descent a eonadei- 
able portion oT affinity to the Saxnii and Nonruui lungs of 
England, and, through an heiress of the Courtenays, hasequl 
pretensions with that illustrious house to a descent from the 
Capetingian kings Ol France. It is also allied to the royal 
blood of Scotland, on which account it was that King ^ames 
raised Sir John Harrington to the peerage by the tide of 
Baron Harrington, of Eaton. It appears, also, according to 
Harrington's "Oceana," from the uiscription d^raven on 
the tomb of Sir James Harrineton, and from anotner on sn 
elegant marble monument in the diurch of Zafra, in Spain, 
that Margaret, sister of Sir Heniy Hairington, married Don 
Benito Cisnetas, Duke of Fanlasqna, in Spain, by whom 
she had an only child and heiress, who, manyine the Duke 
of Ferio, liecame, by him, the mother of a ijao^ter, after- 
wards Queen of Portugal.— (The Harrington Pedigree may 
be seen in the Harl. MSS., 1097, f. 97 ; 1164, ff. 936, 93. 
1190. f. 63 ; 1550, ff. 1736, 1946 i 4031, f. 7a.) 

Id 1240. Hugo de Hairington held in Hairyingtmi 
Aswardby, and Langton, the thiid part of a kni^t'i 
fee ; and in lajS, John de Hanyington obtained from 
Henry III. a charter of free warren over the demesne 
lands in Harryington, Aswardby, Irby, and Braytoft, dated 
October 1. 

In the same century, Alured de Haryvngton redded *< 
Haiyington, whose son Richard was High Sheriff of Lin- 
colnshire in 1275, and was a benefactor to Louth Priory. 
" Richardus Glius Aluredi de Hanngton dedit. et eis juita 
giangiam eorum de aby de terra bruscola al terram bntt- 
Gosam, &c." ("Monast. Anglicaiui," v. i.. 3o6.) 

He possessed a manor at Ponton, as well as a manor and 
rents of lands at Hanyington, in 1324. Four yean later, 
John de Haiyington, of Lincoln, founded a chanliT at 
Haiyington, for the benefit of his soul and the sonls m bii 
benefactors, which he endowed with lands in Haiyiogtoa 
and Aswardby, for the maintenance of a chaplain, who was 
to celebrate divine service in the said chantry, and to pray 
for the souls of the founder and others for ever. 

John de Haiyington formally presented the first rhip'*'" 
himself in the presence of Henry de MannsGeld, Dean of 
Lincoln; Antbony, Chancellor; Thomas de Susa, Treasurer ; 
John de Northwold, Sub-dean; William de Madenstooe, 
Archdeacon; and Richard de RowelL— (" Lib. de Ordin. 
Cant.," f. 319.) In 1400, the church at Harpswell wis 

Spiopriated to the abbey in the park neai Lonth for the 
stercian monks whom Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, A.D, 
1139, had brought from Fountains to Haverholm.— -(Pit. 
10 Hen. IV., p. I, in 9 pro ecd. de Harpeswell appro- 



The tomb of Wm. de Hairington, Rector of Haipswetl, 
wai erected about the end of the fourteenth century. 

George Dodi>s, D.D. 
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was Shylock, but in tragedy he failed. Anthony Aston 
says, " Dogget was the most faithful and pleasing actor that 
ever was ; " an^ adds, " he was the best face painter and 
gesticulator, and a thorough master of several dialects." R. 
Wewitzer says he was a man of great humanity ; and, in 
support of the assertion, oddly enough, tells the following 
anecdote : — Being behind the scenes one night, Dogget 
heard, with great concern and emotion, that his landlady's 
maid had cut her throat in his chamber. " Zounds !" cried 
the comedian, " I hope it was not with my best razor." 
Dogget's last appearance before the public took place in 
March, i7i6or 1717, on the occasion of Mrs. Porter's benefit. 
A humorous poet wrote on a glass window at Lambeth, on 
the date of the badge race in 1736, the following lines : — 

" Tom Dogget, the greatest sly drole in his parts, 
In acting was certain a master of arts. 
A monument left — no herald is fuller. 
His praise is sung yearly by many a sculler. 
Ten thousand years hence, if the world last so long, 
Tom Dogget must still be the theme of their song." 

— Chetwood, 

If R. S. require any further information I shall be happy, 
if possible, to supply it. 

A. H. W. 

Cirencester (Vol. iil. 256).— In the reign of Henry 
IV. Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and other noblemen, retreating to Cirencester and lodging 
at an inn, the bailiff of the town and the townsmen assaulted 
the house in which they were staying and slew them, and 
sent their heads to London. It was for this service that 
Henry granted the inhabitants all the goods of the said 
noblemen and their adherents, except money, plate, and 
jewels* allowed the men four does in the season and the 
women six bucks, with one hogshead of wine from Bristol, 
and likewise made the town a court of staple for merchan- 
dise, in consequence of which it became a corporation. 
It did not, however, return members to parliament before 
the 1 2th year of Elizabeth's reign. 

A. H. Wall. 

Public House Chequers (Vol. iii. 223, 237). — I would 
refer A. P. to page 488 of *' The History of Signboards*" 
published by Mr. J. C. Hotten, in 1866. 

J. P. R. 
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Assyrian and Egyptian Texts, — It is intended 
shortly to publish a Series of '* Translations of all the im- 
portant Assyrian and Egyptian Texts" which exist in the 
various collections of England and the Continent, and thus 
])lace before the English student the remains of undoubtedly 
the oldest and most authentic literature in the world, the 
foundation of all histor}% archaeology, and Biblical exposi- 
tion, the contemporaneous records of the nations and writers 
of the Bible. Nearly all the principal translators have 
offered their services for this purpose. Each author will be 
alone responsible for his portion of the work, and the general 
arrangement of the materials will rest with the President of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology. The selection of the 
records will not be confined to those bearing directly on the 
text of the Bible, but embrace the entire range of Egyptian 
and Assyrian history and literature. Each translation will 
quote the authorities upon which it is based, or the monu- 
ment from which it is taken. The first volume will be 
issued by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, at a price to bring 
it within the reach of sul interested in such subjects. 

The Home of Warren Hastings.— Yet another 
house rich in historical associations is about to pass under 



the auctioneer's hammer this summer : we refer to Daylcs- 
ford House, Worcestershire, the favourite abode of Warren 
Hastings, a place to which he was the more attached as 
having belonged to a branch of the ennobled family of 
Hastings with which he claimed connexion, and who lived 
there as wealthy squires until ruined by the Civil War. 
John Hastings, of Daylesford, was a zealous cavalier who 
spent, as we are told, half his property in the cause of the 
king, and who purchased his own ransom by making oyer 
a large portion of the residue to Mr. Speaker Lenthall. In 
1 7 15 Daylesford was sold ; but before the transfer a younger 
son of the House of Hastings was presented to the living of 
Daylesford. He was the grandfather of Warren Hastings, 
who was bom in the village of Daylesford, and having brai 
educated at the village school of his native parish fondly 
cherished from childhood the hope of recovering the estate 
of his ancestors. Returning from India, he purchased 
Daylesford House, and thither he retired to die at the close 
of his checkered career, in the course of which he had more 
than once nurtured the hope that he might sit among the 
Peers of England as Lord Daylesford. As Macatday tells ns 
in his essay on Warren Hastings, the statesman passed his 
latter years at Daylesford, *< dividing his attention between 
literature and his conservatories and menageries ; " and it is 
at the east end of the chancel of Daylesford Church that the 
bones of Warren Hastings repose. The present house is of 
stone, and was built by Hastings ; it stands on an emineDce 
in the midst of a park comprising nearly 1 100 acres. — Times* 

Peterborough Cathedral.— Some little time since 
the north wall of the nave of Peterborough Cathedral settled 
down to such an extent that the ar^tect to the Dean and 
Chapter (Sir Gilbert Scott) directed^ to be shored up. It 
has now been determined to underpin it, and the work is 
being carried out by Mr. J. Thompson, of Peterborough. 
The workmen employed have reached peat, on which, as it 
appears, the foundations of the wall were laid without pre- 
vious preparation. This discovery is considered to account 
for the settling of the wall. 

Ford, the Dramatist.— A correspondent has for- 
warded the following : — A friend has shown me a copy of a 
work, " The English Secretarie ; or, Methode of Writing 
of Epistles, &c.,'* whidi is very interesting as contributing 
towards a life of one of our great dramatists, Ford, who ii 

Generally supposed to have died about 1639. This book 
ears the inscription, "Johne Ford, Middle Tempil, iSjully, 
1 64 1, his booke.*' Several local antiquaries have seen the 
inscription, and believe it to be the autograph of Ford. 
It has also upon it scribblings of the names " William and 
Edward Ford [I think], amen, 1674," which in all proba- 
bility refer to grandsons of the dramatist, and probably to 
Amen Comer. 

CuRiors Relic. — A Findon correspondent of the Sussix 
Express — Colonel Margesson — ^sends a sketch of a small 
ca>'ity formed by brickwork, found by workmen when exca- 
vating under the stone floor of the old kitchen at Findon- 
place. In section it is spade or shovel shaped, point 
doNvnwards, the upoer part below the level of, out in the 
same plane as, the noor. The lid was broken by the pick- 
axe of the workmen ; in its centre it has an iron ring attached, 
very rusty from age. Charcoal and some ashps filled up the 
cavity, which also contained two small flat bottles, one 
larger than the other, both empty, and without corks. The 
cavity lies in solid chalk, and cannot have been disturbed 
for a long period of time. It appears to have been filled 
before enclosure full of live coals. No drain of any kind is in 
the neighbourhood of it. 

Oliver Cromwell.— A portrait of Cromwell, by Cayp» 
was purchased by M. Thiers, at the sale of the collection of 
the late Count d'Espagtiac, for the moderate sum of 56oof. 
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A Memoir of the late Emperor Napoleon III.^ and a PoliitaU Poem^ 
entitled '^ Rip Van Winkle:' By George Btx>wning, F.R.H.S. 
Croft k. Co. 1873. 

Grave and Gay, A Monthly Magazine. Newby. 

The Cantab. London : Newby. Cambridge : Johnson. 

Mr. George Browning, whose volume of poems, entitled " Foot- 
prints^" recently reached a second edition, nas entered the field of 
nistonc literature with a memoir of the late Emperor Napoleon the 
Third. This t^tumh of the modem Caesar's life and character 
comes opportunely to supply the wish, naturally felt upon 
the death of a great man, to review the general course of the 
career thus closed. While the literati will find in Mr. Browning's 
pages much to interest them, to the ^neral reader, desirous of 
possessing a compendious epitome of this so eventful life, they will 

J)rove a positive boon. Mr. Brownixig is of the opinion that, though 
iving in unostentatious exile in his English home, Louis Napoleon 
did not relinquish the hopes of his dynasty, but with the patience 
which characterized him, still awaited, in coming events, "great 
things for France — the idol of his heart.'' *• Therefore," remarks the 
author, " who can say but that it is for the best that the 'Man of 
Destiny,' as he was wont to style himself, has now passed away from 
among us ?** As lone as life remained, hope remained. Bonapartism 
but slumbered, and the peace of Europe might still at anj time be 
disturbed in the interests of the banishea ruler. Even if not instigated 
by Napoleon himself, the affection or ambition of his partisans would 
continually have sought means to restore the Empire. The devotion 
of his faithful adherents speaks volumes for the personal qualities of 
the exiled sovereign.' 

llie details relating to the family of Louis Napoleon are extremely 
interesting. Mr. Browning reminds us of a fact which may not be 

Snerally Known, that the Tate Emperor was the ^rrandson of the ill- 
ted Josephine, widow of Beauhamais. and ex^vife of Napoleon the 
First/his father, the King of Holland, naving married Hortense, the 
daughter of this Iad;y. Louis Napoleon was therefore connected by 
marriage relationship, as well ashy the ties of consanguinity, with the 
first Emperor. If it be true that mixed races devclope tne_ finest 
ethnological results, how much of the late Emperor's versatility of 
mind and mysterious diversity of character may not be attributed 
to the union of such various races in his person I 

As is well known. Louis Napoleon shone as a man of letters as 
well as a ruler ; ana Mr. Browning gives an interesting list of his 
literary works between the years 1832 and 18^6. These were written 
when, after a furtive stay in England, he had returned to his mother 
at her residence in the beautifully situated castle of Ahrenenberg, on 
- the shores of Lake Constance ; the soothing calm and the exquisite 
scenery of which may be supposed to have been highly favourable to 
the accomplishment of the results of such incessant mental activity, 
which characterized in so remarkable a degree the sensitive organiza- 
tion of Napoleon the Third. 

The autnor of the memoir does not disguise the one dark fact which 
draws down upon the memory of the Emperor the just indignation of 
all lovers of liberty and political rectitude ; and the coup d'itat of the 
n^ond of December must unhappily remain for ever as a blot upon the 
escutcheon of Napoleon's fame. 

Upon the succeeding events of the Emperor's reign, Mr. Browning 
toucnes with light and skilful pen. The end of all perished greatness 
is sad: but the friends of the late monarch may, on the whole, rejoice 
that no worse fate attended his last moments than that they should 
pafts peacefully away in the retired quiet of a Kentish village. 

The clearness and conciseness of style with which this memoir is 
written, its effective grouping of facts and incidents, its penetration 
and discrimination, and, best of all, its strict impartiality, show Mr. 
Browning to be possessed of excellent qualities as a writer of history 
—a field of literature in which wo shall welcome his further appear- 
ance with interest and confidence. 

Appended to the memoir is a poem, entitled Rip van Winkle, also 
from Mr. Browning's pen, and referring to die events taking place in 
France in 1771—1871. There is considerable ease in the happy and 
unconstrained manner in which the verse flows on, and its construc- 
tion displays ingenuity. The International Peace Association may 
find a re-echo of their tenets in the following lines : — 

" ' Twas useless to sav they would have war ; 

' Twas really no such thing : 
They wanted a purer race of men 

To govern — No Kaiser I no King I " 

We heartily commend this useful and companionable little publi- 
cation to the notice of those of our readers, who may be glad to 
possess an impartial and agreeably written account of the career 
and characteristics of one of the most remarkable and celebrated 
sovereigns of our century. 

The May number of Grave and Gay sustains the reputation which 
this magazine is steadily ac<]uirin^. One of its most noticeable 
features is the generosity with which the poetic muse is treated. 
Editors, usually speaking, are too much afraid of offending the 
prosaic taste of^the day to countenance the worship of the lyre to any 

Ereat extent. Here, however, no complaint of the kind can be 
rought forward ; and, among other names, we observe that of Mr. 
Frederick Tennyson, brother of the laureate, who contributes a poem 



of contidtrable length entitled " Love's Birthday." MiisStrrfder^ 
novel, "The Reversal of the Docte*," has ri»ched an adwaced 
stage, and gains in interest with its progress. There is a good dad 
of clever character-sketching in this story, and an owtt***""* 
reality distinguUhes it. The authoress describ^ mdnjduahaad 
objects as though they were actually before her. Mr. WJoa 
Morrison is happy in his rendering from Plato of the lines "To &« 
sleeping In a Creove ;" and among the prose contnbu^ons, the artede 
entitled "Social Popes " may be particularized as livdy and amusng. 

The Cantab has issued its second number. Not foUowioK ^ 
example of the magazine which professes to be the organ of themai 
university. The Cantab publishes no authors' names m connec^ 
with its contents. Whether this is wise, results wdl show, tflf 
ourselves, we confess that the interest of a story, or poem, ora paper 
on political econoiny, is heightened by the tajowlodge of who taj 
written it. The initial contntution, "Waste Moor," will be pmari 
with pleasure by many readers ; its characters speeduy cBgraai 
attention and evoke sympathy. Abilities above the ordinary avenge 
are evident in its composition. The "Sonnets to Adhemar aie 
written in an elevated strain, and revejd the po^ «>f 'w™^ P?*" 
idea in a clear and forcible manner. The parallel m the last Uses 
between the growth of love and fame is new, and vanoos passagM 
throughout flie lines show original thought and the PO«s^oB« 
strong feeling. There is, however, an awkwardnests about the last 
line but one; and the ending, both as rcjjards »<*ca and veAaa 
expression, is somewhat abrupt The effective and well-toWlitt!« 
story, *• A Game of Chess," concludes in this number. Altogetto, 1 
the new magazine gives signs of promise, and its general tone is bngK 1 
and entertaming. 



J. H. {Bodmin),— YoVL will find a fuU description of the mmw' 
mcnts you illude to in Borlase's " Account of the Scilly Islands. 

F. ^.—Theodore Hook Was editor and joint proprietor of 7tf*< 
BulL 

/^.—According to Grose, the appellation oiballium in towns, *' was 
given to a work fenced with palisades, and sometimes ^oasaexi 
covering the suburbs ;" but in castles, it was the space unmcdateiy 
within the outer walls. 

R. 5".— The Earl of Denbigh is connected, by descent, with the 
house of Austria, being descended from the elder branch of the hoose 
of Hapsburg. His ancestors settled in England temp. Henry lU. 

7. R. Z.— Thomas Guy, the founder of the hospital bearing that 
name, was not in the medical profession, but was a bookseUer vA 
bookbinder, in London. 

X. ( Wimbledofi).—K very accurate and minute survey of the howe 
and premises was'.taken, by order of Parliament, in 1649' It « pnnteo 
in the " Archacologia," \*ol. x. 

5". ^.— The Earl of Balcanes established his claim to the Earidflai 
of Crawford in 1848. 

T, K. /?.— The name was originally Pitchford, but was changed to 
Cornish on the death of Sir Samuel Cornish, Bart 

S. iWl— Sir Peter Lely, the celebrated painter, died in x68o 

//.O.— The comedy cntiUcd **The Witts" was written by Sf 
William Davcnant. 

F. R, (Z?(wrr),— The lines occur in Gray's "Long Story." 

T. /?.— Admiral Sir J. Sydney Yorke was drowned by the opsettxig 
of a yacht in Stokes Bay in 1830. 

L. H. (frfl^r^nO.— Thomas Fust suffered martyrdom in J555» 
having been burnt to death at the stake in the market-place at wai«< 

F.— The family is now represented by General Townshend, of 
Trevallyn, Denbighshire. 

H. {Edmondikorpe).'—Th» title became extinct in February, ittx. 

J. 7".— Lodge's Peerage will give you all the information yo« 
require. 

NOTICES. 
Correspondenh mho reply to queries would oblige by referring i* 
ike volume and page where stick queries art to be found, To *«'' 
tkis gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our correspondents ere 
slow to comprekend that it is desirable to give not only ike refert»ce 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also include sH 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at fege 
4, Vol. iit.t to wkick a previous reply kad been given ai page so, end 
anotker at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 4, 20^ 3a). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arducolop'. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Fob'* 
lishing Office, 8x A, Fleet Street, London, E^C. 
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in one direction to the chapel, and in the other to the prin- 
cipal staircase. This passage is richly decorated, which is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the fact that, before the 
present staircase was made, it formed the only means of 
access to the state apartments, which are situated in this end 
of the building. 

The family of Fiennes, the head of whom bears the title 
Lord Saye and Sde, has been seated at Broughton Castle 
for many centuries. Its honours, says Sir Bernard Burke, are 
derived from females, through the very ancient houses of 
Say and of Fiennes. William de Saye, one of the com- 
panions in arms of the Conqueror in 1066, was grandfather 
of William de Saye, Baron Saye, whose grandson, Geoffrey 
de Saye, was one of the barons opposed to King John, and 
one of the tWenty-five barons of Magna Charta. He was 
succeeded, at his decease in 1230, by his son, William de 
Saye, Lord of Birling, Sele, &c., in the county of Kent, 
who was governor of Rochester Castle in 1260. His son, 
William de Save, was summoned to parliament in 1294, and 
died in the following year leaving a son, Geoffrey, who was 
summoned to Parliament from 13 13 to 1321. He died in 
1322, when the barony passed to his son, Sir Geoffrey de Saye, 
admiral of the fleet and a knight banneret, who was also 
summoned to Parliament from 13^12 to 1353. He mfirried 
Maud, daughter of Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
by whom he left a son, William de Saye. This nobleman 
was summoned to Parliament, as also was his son John ; and 
upon the death of the latter, the barony of Saye devolved 
upon his sister Elizabeth, at whose death, without issue, in 
1399, the title fell into abeyance between the descendants of 
her ladyship's aunts, Idonea, Lady Clinton, and Joan, the 
wife of Sir William Fiennes. Wimam, the elder son of the 
latter, had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him, 
and was twice sheriff" of Sussex and Surrey ; whilst the 
younger son, James Fiennes, was summoned to Parliament 
m March, 1447, as Lord Saye and Sele, and three days later 
created a baron of the realm by the same title. His lord- 
ship had previously obtained a grant of the office of Constable 
of Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports, to himself 
and his heirs male for ever, and he was in 1449 constituted 
Lord High Treasurer of England. He also distinguished 
himself in the war with France. In most periods of English 
history we find members of this house playing a prominent 
part ; but none, perhaps, is so well remembered as James, 
first Lord Saye and Sele, whom Shakespeare has im- 
mortalized in his play of " Henry VL" This nobleman was 
at the period of which we write, OMmer of Knole, Kemsing, 
and Scale, in Kent, from which latter place a portion 
of his title was derived, and when the rebellion, neaded 
by Jack Cade, broke out, foremost' among the nobles 
most obnoxious to the rebels was their countryman Lord 
Saye. Such was the ill-will ^and hatred of him enter- 
tained by the populace, that he was committed to the 
Tower, probably for the double purpose of ensuring his 
safety, and of gratifying, by the appearance of the king's 
disapprobation, those who were clamouring for his blood. 
However this may be, the Tower does not appear to have 
been any safeguard to him, for he was taken thence by 
Cade, and, after a kind of trial in the Guildhall, he was 
speedily decapitated at the Standard in Cheapside. The 
touching yet dignified defence made by Lord Saye at 
his mock trial before Cade, as given by Shakespeare, 
is too well known to all readers of the great drama- 
tist's works to need recapitulation here. This nobleman's 
son and successor, WUliam, second Lord Saye and Sele, 
was constable of Porchester and Pevensey Castles, and 
being one of the lords who attended the king into the 
north, was made vice-admiral to Richard Nevil, the great 
Earl of Warwick, then high admiral of England. In the 
tenth year of Edward IV., he was one of the lords who fled 
with the king into Flanders ; and upon his majesty's return, 
landed with him at Ravenspur, in Holdemesse, but was 
soon aflerwards sLiin at the battle of Bamet, in 147 1. His 
lordship married Margaret, daughter and heir of William 



Wykeham, son and heir of Sir Thomas W^eham, Knt., 
and whom the celebrated William of Wykeham appointed 
his heir, being his great-nephew through his only sister 
Agnes. By this marriage Lord Saye acquired the castk 
and manor of Broughton, in which he was succeeded by bis 
son Henry Fiennes, who assumed the title of Lord Sa^ 
and Sele, but was not summoned to pariiament. He diedm 
1476, leaving a son, Richard, who likewise assumed the title, 
but, like his father, had no summons to parliament The 
next in succession was Edward Fiennes, who refused to take 
up the title, because his mother, who had manied Ricliard 
West, Esq., held the capital seat and the greater part of the 
estates. This gentleman's grandson. Sir Richaitl Fiennes, 
Knt., obtained a recognition of his claim to the Barony of 
Saye and Sele, by letters patent from Tames L, in 1603; 
but, says Sir Bernard Burke, as he took nis place in parlia- 
ment as a junior baron, these letters patent appear to have 
been considered a new creation. He died in 1013, and vas 
succeeded by his son William as second lord under the ner 
patent. This nobleman was created Viscount Saye and 
Sele in 1624, and was one of the Commissioners of the 
Public Safety and of the Treaty of Newport, and a dis- 
tinguished leader in the contest between Charles I. and the 
parliament. At his lordship's castle at Broughton the secret 
discussions of resistance to the court took place in the 
council-chamber alluded to above. The walls of this 
chamber are so thick that it would seem^ impossible for any 
sound either to enter or escape from it ; and yet tradition 
reports that at these midnight meetings " there would be 
great noises and talkings heard among them, to the 
admiration of those that lived in the house, yet could 
they never discern their lord's companions." Two of 
Lord Saye and Sele's sons were colonels in the army 
in the Great Parliamentary War, besides plajdng other 
distinguished parts under Cromwell. Lord Saye, it would 
appear, had all along been actuated by no private ends 
of his own, and was no less magnanimous than sincere " for 
he had ever been regarded with intense animosity by the 
ill-advised monarch. Throughout the whole period of 
the dispute between the king and the parliament, the 
former seems never to have abated of nis hatred even 
for a moment; Lord Saye was one of those for whom 
there could be neither pardon nor remission." Front a 
paper published during the civil war, entitled " Spedall 
Passages and Certain Informations," it appears that not 
only was Lord Saye's person subjected to the vindictive spirit 
of the court, but his house and lands were ravaged by an 
especial warrant under the king's own hand. Ilie paper 
alluded to says : — " It is certain that Prince Robert • haw 
plundered the Lord Saye his house. Master Fynes his house, 
Master Whitelock's house, Members of Parliament, and 
taken away all his cattle, and destroyed all his deere ; and 
such as they could not kill, they broke down the Parke Pales 
to let them out. And that when the Maior of Banbuiy 
showed Prince Robert the king's hand and seale that tl^ 
towne should not be plundered, for that his Majesty had 
accepted of a composition. Prince Robert threw it away, 
and said, < My unkle little knowes what belongs to the 
warres,' and so commanded his men to plunder, which they 
did to the purpose, and had no respect of persons, for the 
malignants suffered more than the honest men of the towne, 
whom they called Roundheads. But that which startled us 
most is a warrant under his Majestie's own hand for the 
plundering of Lord Say his house, and demolishing of it, 
and invites the people to doe it, with a grant unto them of 
all the materialis ot the house ; we had thought till this was 
produced, that the king had not been accessary to these 
norrible pilfering courses. There is a Banbury man gone up 
to the Parliament with the warrant, who informes of most 
wicked and devilish outrages committed by Prince Robert 
his forces, yet to put a colour upon this business it is gi^'en 
out it is against the king and Prince Robert's minds to plan- 

* This name is evidently intended for Prince Rupert. 
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the other on paper. It would be futUe to remark the ex- 
cessive rarity of these volumes, there being only five sup- 
posed perfect copies kno'wn, on vellum. 

Evangelaries. — The examples of these MSS. are of the 
tenth and twelfth centuries, and may be classed under the 
Charlemagne style of art, which illustrates in a very inter- 
esting way the progress of illumination — the bold, interlaced 
patterns and grotesques of an earlier period, with all that 
was more highly finished and delicate. 

The figures of the Evangelists writing their gospels, with 
many pages of capital letters in gold and cofcurs, the 
Eusebian Canons within an architectural framework, may be 
noticed as some 6f the principal illuminated subjects. 

Missals. — The majority of examples are printed on vellum 
and embellished by hand; but there is one MS. of the 
Italian school oT art, which may well arrest our attention. 
The pages are surrounded with arabesque borders, and 
subjects in medallions. The usual occurring illumination at 
the Canon of the Mass, viz., the Crucifixion, is finely painted, 
and in the border beneath a representation of the Deposi- 
tion, the side borders having the emblems of the Passion 
depicted on them. This choice MS. of the fifteenth century 
belonged to the La Valliere collection. The printed missals 
are remarkable for their excellent preservation, purity of 
vellum, and brilliancy of typography. They have, too, 
special interest, some from being dedication copies, and 
others ornamented with a portrait of the founder of the 
monastery to which thev belonged. Such is the case with 
the Valombrosa MissaJ, which is enriched with beautiful 
early wood engravings. 

Books of Hours, — Of these service books there are ex- 
amples both in MS. and printed. They are principally of 
the French school of art, and of very finished execution. 
There is an endless variety of grotesque figures, birds, and 
flowers in thd margin of each page. Architecture is faith- 
fully portrayed, according to the period of each MS. 

We now come to an example of a Pontifical ; and to a 
ritualist or church ecclesiologist no better illustrations could 
be given than those in this sumptuous volume. This Pon- 
tifical compiled by Ferri, of Clugny, Bishop of Tour- 
nay, and the arms of the author quartered with those of 
Toumay are emblazoned in a number of places. Nearly 130 
paintings are contained in this MS., which is of the fifteenth 
century, on vellum, in the original binding. 

If the Perkins collection has been mentioned as possessing 
rare MSS. in the class of liturgical and service books, it no less 
claims very choice examples under tlie head of Legend and 
Romance, Of this a MS. entitled " Christine de Pisan, ou 
les cents histoires de Troye," with 150 miniatures, executed 
for Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, takes high rank. 
The work is in prose and verse, and the text contains a short 
moral deduction fi-om each of the hundred events of ro- 
mance. The first miniature represents Christine de Pisan 
presenting her book to Philip, Duke of Burgundy. At 
the end of the MS., are the Seven Sacraments in fourteen 
miniatures. Seven are taken from the Old Testament, and 
the other seven represent the manner of administering the 
sacraments. ^ They are painted with much vigour, and by a 
different artist than the earher portion of the volume ; as 
exemplifying the condition of the arts and letters at the end 
of the fourteenth century, this fine MS. is highly valuable. 
Lydgate's " Siege of Troy," a magnificent MS. on vellum, 
with some seventy paintings in all, is another grand ex- 
ample. Costume, architecture, and armour in the early 
part of the fifteenth century are fully exhibited. 

One of the most attractive books is that entitled, "Les 
CEuvres diverses de Jean de Meun," in which a collection 
of the works of that poet is given. 

The prominent poem, the "Romance of the Rose," is 
illustrated with all the delicate finish and abundance of 
figure subjects, which form perfect little pictures in them- 
selves, fit to be transferred to the panel of a boudoir, or I 
the corridor of some baronial castle in adaptation of antique | 



decoration. Another MS., entitled " The Romance of 
the Life of Christ, St, Joseph," &c., painted at the 
end of the thirteenth century, is of English execntioD. 
Though the text treats of a sacred subject, the illustra- 
tions depict secular scenes. These, to the number of 
150 drawings, are in outline. Household occupations, 
manners and customs, art and manufactures, are freely 
introduced. This MS. is excessively rare, from the fact that 
few good examples of English art of this period are to be 
found. Another very interesting MS. is entitled, "Pcler- 
inage de la Vie humaine," by Guillaumc de Guileville, of 
the Abbey of Chalis, near Senlis. This subject has been 
transferred to modem times, by the illustrations being out- 
lined, and forming an artistic volume for the table. 

The original in question is on vellum, and contains nearly 
100 miniatures, all painted in colours. The various stages 
of life are admirably pourtrayed, and the similarity of Uie 
scenes to those in the Pilgrim's Progress has been sap- 
posed by some to have given Bunyan the idea of that work. 

As incidental to art, the binding of many of the books 
and MSS. may be mentioned, there being examples of 
Grolier, embroidered with monograms of Die owner, of 
binding stamped with designs, and other patterns. 

The collection of printed books on art are mostly with 
proof impressions, and finely preserved. Of these we may 
mention, among others, Ackermann's histories of Oxford 
and Cambridge, with coloured plates, Batty's "Views 
abroad," Gell and Gaudy's " Pompeiana," the " Boisseree 
Gallery of Engra\'ings," Walpole's "Anecdotes of Painting," 
a collection of sixteen drawings of Persian domestic scenes by 
native artists, Turner's "Views in England and Wales," &c. 

To collectors, an insight into any new assemblage of 
choice illuminated books is always serviceable, exhibitiog 
fresh phases of an oft-recurring Scripture scene or secular 
event. Indeed it is only as our experience becomes greater, 
we perceive over what a large field illuminated art ranges; 
for during an early period it was the language by wUdi 
religious teeling exnibited itself most freely. As a reflex of 
mediaeval customs, costume, and events, the aid of the 
illuminator is invaluable. The Perkins collection of MSS. 
may be said, therefore, to possess much diversity in subject 
and treatment. The investigation of any such number of 
eoamples as these, must discover fresh iUustrations even to 
the practised eye; and as long as we seek to reproduce 
mediaeval decoration and architecture in our day, so one of 
the best aids to imitating its ornamental decorative features 
will be found in a study of such examples as are gathered 
in this or similar unrivaJled collections. The dispersion of 
the Perkins library, though a matter for regret in one sense, 
wUl still further extend the diversities of pictorial art. 



The Public Records: Scotch and Irish MSS.— 
A report by the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records has 
recently been issued, to which is appended an index contain- 
ing much interesting and valuable achaeological information. 
In this division of the book is a report by Mr. Sanders, of 
the Ordnance Sur\'ey, on " Fac-similcs of Kational Mann- 
scripts Jof Scotland and Ireland, photozincographed at the 
Oranance Siu^ey Office, Southampton." It may not be 
generally kno\i'n that the national manuscripts of Scotland 
have already been reproduced by the process of photorinco* 
graphy in tnree volumes, the last of which was printed and 
sent to Edinburgh about twelve months ago. A list descrip- 
tive of the documents, the fac-similes of which are to be 
found in this volume, is appended to Mr. Sander's report, 
and is well worth perusal. The documents are arranged 
according to dates, the first being a scries of extracts ixoxA 
the " Libri Munimentorum," with reference to the marriage 
between Prince Edward of England and the Princess Mar- 
garet of Norway. The correspondence between the high 
contracting parties dates from the close of the thirteenth 
century, ana was carried on in Latin and French. There 
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The king's brother, " the prime prophet of heaven and 
earth," by good chance met him while thus rushing to de- 
struction, and, in requital of the treatment which he had 
received at the hands of Senchan and his companions, con- 
demned the great philosopher and the " bardic association '* 
that accompanied him to recover the long lost tale of the 
'* Great cattle spoil of Cuailgue *' which had been perpetrated 
by the Connaught men under the leadership of one Feargus 
MacRoigh. Senchan failed to find the tale in Scotland, 
and returning to Ireland invited a few select saints to meet 
him at that chieftain's grave with a view to prevailing on 
his spirit to appear and recite the tale, which it consider- 
ately did after the saints had fasted tlu-ee days and three 
nights. One of the assemblage, ** Sliarau," then and there 
wrote the story, so says the history, " on the hide of his pet 
cow, which he had made for the purpose into a book " tnat 
has from that time been called the «* Book of the Dark Grrey 
Cow." 

It would be impossible in our limited space to notice 
in detail any of the other " books " mentioned in the 
list of these Irish records, though each one named would 
alone fumish material for a special notice. It may be 
briefly mentioned, however, that the ** Book of Leinster " 
contains much valuable and strange information illustra- 
tive of the social condition and habits of the Irish in 
early times, and that the " Book of Lismore " gives lives 
of ancient Irish saints and various historical and le- 
gendaiv anecdotes, one of which tells of a procession 
of ecclesiastics headed by St. Patrick. This book was 
discovered in the year 1814 built into a closed-up door- 
way, which was in that year reopened in the course of 
some repairs at the old Castle of Lismore. In the box 
which contained it was found a fine old crozier. One 
extract from the " Book of Leinster" may be given as show- 
ing the mode in which the distinction between different 
classes of literary men .attached to the Court was drawn 
with regard to the viands apportioned to them. Distin- 
guished men of literature received **the soft, clean, smooth, 
entrails, and a steak cut from the choicest part of the le^ ; " 
poets, " a good smooth piece of the leg ; " the historian, 
** a crooked bone, probably a rib ; " artificers, ** a pig's 
shoulder;" and Druids, "a fair foot." In the case of a 
peculiar class of buffoons <*the fat of the shoulder was 
divided to them pleasantly." The use of many of the 
ancient manuscripts for topographical purposes was found 
out many years back, when the Ordnance survey was being 
carried on in Ireland, and when the correct speUing of 
names was in very many instances settled by reference to 
them. The researches which the same department are now 
canying on are of national interest ; and it is most satisfac- 
tory to find that the process which has been so successfully 
used in popularizing these " valuable records " of Scotland 
and Ireland was initiated by the head of the Survey Office, 
to which we are indebted for the very interesting report 
which has been made public through the Record Omce. 

Assyrian and Egyptian Translations. — ^The pub- 
lication of an important work on the Literature and Annals 
of the Past, under the auspices of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, 9, Conduit Street, is about to be undertaken. 
The translators and authors include Samuel Birch, Fran- 
cois Chabas, Canon Cook, Richard CuU, Charles W. Good- 
win, Francois Lenormant, Sir Henry Rawlinson, P. le Page 
Renouf, Rev. A. H. Sayce, George Smith, and Henry Fox 
Talbot. 

While the grand statues of Egypt and the historical slabs 
of Nineveh are familiar to all, and the artistic and domestic 
remains of both these early empii^s are sufficiently numerous 
to prove their progress m the arts and sciences with an 
indisputable evidence, yet few except the small (but gradually 
widening) circle of scholars devoting their attention to 
Oriental philology, are aware that the historical and literary 
remains of Egypt and Assyria are scarcely less numerous 
than the monumental, and are Biblically ot even more im- 



portance. The papyri of Egypt, and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia and Chaldea have been well preserved, 
are generally perfect, and can now be deciphered with litde 
dubiety. Contemporary histories exist of Ramesis L, IL, 
III., OsiRTESEN, Thothmes, Necho, and other Biblical 
Pharaohs. The Ritual and Hymnology of the Egyptians, 
their warfares, philosophy, and romances—many of these 
old ere the birth of Moses — are perfect to this day. In Asia, 
the progress of Assyrian discovery has revealed historical, 
chronological, geographical, astronomical, and reUgioos 
treatises, written ere the Conquest of Canaan. The terrible 
invaders, so often intruding into Jewish history, Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, Assurbanipal, Tig- 
lath PiLESER, and Darius have all left annak of their 
reigns and records of their con(^uests from the Aiyan to 
the Classic period, when only, till lately, real histoiy was 
believed to have begun. Such is the character of theUterary 
treasures which, hitherto necessarily confined to a few, it is 
now proposed by the scholars whose names are given above, 
to present in an accessible form to all Biblical students. The 
materials are abundant, valuable, and unquestionable ; the 
writers introduced no ingenious theories, could not be easily 
or intentionally misled, and come not to ns third or fourth 
hand from Greek or Roman compilers. Let it not in any 
case be forgotten that it is from these records, and these 
alone, that the history of all early Biblical nations will be 
hereafter written, all real criticism be derived. To publish 
such a series of translations is, it is true, an expensive under* 
taking, but as the principal literati have offered their ser- 
vices, and some have already begun their labours, and the 
whole scheme is undertaken by all concerned with no 
pecuniary view, the translators confidently anticipate success. 
Should the work receive only a portion of the attention 
which it may justly be expected to deserve; should the 
progress of Biblical archsBology spread only in a partial 
manner from the impetus thus given to it by their laooms, 
the proprietors of tne undertaking will feel that they have 
been not unrewarded for their trouble in reproducing thus 
early the Literature and Annals of the Past. 

W. R* Cooper. 



SHRINES OF SS. EDWIN AND ECGWIN. 

A pilgrim's signaculum in pewter of the 12th century, but 
depicting these early Anglo-Saxon saints, was found some 
few years ago by a lady neighbour of mine, who has kindly 
placed it at my disposal for the present. Like that of 
Beckett at York and many others, it was discovered in the 
bed of a stream, a small one which debouches into the 
Ribble on its northern or right bank about halfway between 
Ribchester and Preston, and upon lands which, thongh 
attached to Penwortham Priory, were virtually owned by me 
superiors of Evesham Abbey, where, in default of ascer- 
tained record, I had assumed the shrine of its founder, 
Bishop Ecgwin, would probably have existed, and possibly 
in conjunction with that of Edwin of Deira, the virtuoos 
king and martyr of Northumbria. As, however, the charch 
of Stratford'On-Avon is said to have been erected upon the 
site, and possibly with the materials, of the earlier monastoy 
dedicated to St. Ecgwyn, the query arises, is any traditm 
current or upon record of a shrine of this remaikaUe 
character, at Stratford, Evesham, Worcester, or else- 
where ? I may add that thfe signaculum is a very fine one^ 
and though one of the suspyensory loops has gone, the in- 
scriptions around the saints-— one on either side — are com- 
plete and in large characters. The martyr-king, enthroned, 
nas the orb and sceptre, whilst the bishop, seated and hold- 
ing the crosier, is likewise accompanied by the Fish afld 
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leaning over the balcony, listening to the impassioned 
wooing of her bdovM Romeo. 

The inscription above the honse runs thus — 

*< This was the house of the Capulets, where dwelt the 
Juliet for whom with so much passion noble hearts and 
poets have sung.*' 

More sad and less sentimental is a visit to her tomb, in 
the convent garden, overgrown with weeds and wQdly 
desolate, belonging to the order of Franciscan brothers; 
but who can look upon the tomb of the fair and loving Juliet 
of Shakespeare and see but a shapeless ruin ? 

Not less renowned for her architecture than her paintings, 
Verona may be proud of her squares and her palaces. Ttat 
Piazza delle Erbe, formerly the Forum of tne Republic, 
serves now as a market-place, and on the fa9ades of many of 
the houses are fresco paintings, for the most part well 
preserved, that give a good idea of the art and manner 
employed in the middle ages in the decoration of the 
picturesque palaces of the Veronese noblesse. 

On the Piazza del Signori stands the palace of the Council, 
or ancient Hotel de Vule, adorned with statues of Veronese 
celebrities, among others Cornelius Nepos, and Catullus. 

Ovid reminds us 

" Mantua Virgilio gaudet, Verona Catullo." 

Here, in the Palais Pompei, are some of the masterpieces 
of the Venetian school of painting. Titian, Tintoretto, 
Palma Vecchio, and Paul Cagliari, known more conmionly 
as Paul Veronese. 

Under the patronage of the Veronese nobility, painting 
and the fine arts flounshed during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries in perhaps a higher degree than in any 
other Italian city. 

Padua, a Tew leagues west of Venice, is a perfect nest of 
art, and one of the most ancient cities that exists ; its origin 
being attributed to Antenor, king of Troy, and brother of 
Priam. Towards the middle of the thirteenth century, from 
the plans of Niccolo Pisano, the colossal basilica, called '* II 
Santo/' was constructed, in the form of a cross, surmounted 
by seven cupolas, grander even than those of St. Mark at 
Venice ; and near to this the Eremitani, the Church of the 
Augustine Friars, where may be found the celebrated 
frescoes by Mantegna, and Guido's exquisite picture of John 
the Baptist, that the French soldiers, in their love ana en- 
thusiasm for the fine arts, so strongly developed at the end 
of the last and the commencement of the present century, 
thought proper to convey over the Alps for the edification 
of their more stay-at-home and less appropriative feUow 
countrymen. 

At the end of a long, badly-kept garden, stands the 
Chapel of the Madonna dell' Arena, the walls of which, 
Giotto, in 1304, entirely covered with fresco paintings, one 
being particularly interesting — the "Paradise and the Purga- 
tory " — for Dante is said to have designed this while on a 
visit to his friend Giotto. 

As a specimen of the perfection to which the art of wood- 
carving may be brought, Tavolino in 1552 decorated with 
rare skill the choir stalls of the Church of St. Justin, illus- 
trating in the upper line of pictures, scenes from the New 
Testament, and m the lower n-om the Old ; and these may be 
considered the most perfect work of the kind in Europe. 

In the north transept of this church, underneath a strong 
iron cage, stands a huge wooden chest or coffin, containing 
the mortal remains of St. Luke, and opposite to this, in the 
south transept, a somewhat similar sarcophagus containing 
those of St. Matthew, brought hither from Constantinople. 

Padua loves to do honour not only to h^ own distinguisned 
citizens, but to those men who, having left their mark in the 
book of the world's history, studied in their earlier years at 
her famous university. Among the statues of great men in 
the " Prato delle Valle" Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarch, Galileo, 
and John Sobieski stand pre-eminent. 

You all remember the opening lines to the 4th canto of 



Boon's charmingly descriptive poem — Childe Hand's 
Pilgrimage : — 



" I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sielis ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : ^ 
I saw from out the wave her stmctures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand.'* 

and those four lines admirably convey an idea of Venice the 
Fair, the Beautiful, unique m her magnificent Piazza San 
Marco, Rialto, and superb marble palaces bordering the 
Grand Canal. 

Built out on the so-called '* laguna viva^* or living lagone, 
this marvel of a fifth century city, " throned on a hundred 
isles," rose to its grandest glory in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

In the history of art, Venice, the city of the sea, the quees 
of the Adriatic, pla^ a most important part. Her school 
of painting includes imperishable names — Bellini, Barbarelli, 
called II Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, Paris Bordone, Por- 
denone. But all these great painters are surpassed b^ 
Titian, whose magnificent colouring and vigour of touch 
have scarcely been equalled, and never surpassed. Here in 
Venice, worked indefatigably those grand mastos of thdr 
art, Jacques Robusti, called Tintoretto, Paul Cagliari, 
known as Paul Veronese, and Jacques da Ponte de Bai^ano. 
Strange are the feelings that creep over the sense on en- 
tering this city for the first time. No clatter of horses' hoofe, 
no rattle of carriage-wheels over the stones — ^not a soond 
save the scarcely-heard gurgle of the water as the gondolier 
gently dips his oar to push forward the little bladcKlraped 
bark, and the slow and solemn tolling of the bell from the 
tower of St. Mark seems as if it mi^t be for the last real 
inhabitant — all is so sombre, so silent, so like a city fiOed 
with moving shadows. 

Passing down the Grand Canal in the hansom-cab of 
Venice, the gondola, and gazing on either hand at the 
superb marble palaces — most remarkable examples of Ara- 
besque architecture — the whole history of the glorioos 
Venice of the Middle Ages caimot but fill the mind with 
beautifiil pictures of grand processions and |[ala days so 
frequent in the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes, when the 
Doges reigned with more than regal splendour, and even 
ontvied Eastern potentates in the magnificence of their 
courts. 

Nothine conjured up in the most fertile imagination could 
be more beautiful than Venice by moonlight. To stand 
on the Piazza San Marco and gaze on the Byzantme 
structure in the square — the Arabesque palace of the 
Doges, and then far out on to the lac[une and watch the 
httle tiny waves, with their crowns of suve^light rippling one 
over the other, resembles rather a scene from the realms that 
Hans Andersen, the Danish fairy-storyteller, and the brothers 
Grimm have so charmingly pictured to us, rather than 1 
scene in a city teeming with a hundred thousand moving 
realities. 

Nowhere but in Venice is the Roman-Byzantine style 
of architecture to be found, and nowhere but in the cathedral 
of St. Mark a like profusion of gilding, of bronzes, and of 
marbles, producing an impression not only grand but at 
once fantastic and picturesque. 

Among the art treasures most prized are the Benvenato 
Cellini candelabras, of ex(^uisile workmanship, the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepohs — an episcopal throne of the 
seventh century, and a vase of crystal containing the blood 
of Christ. 

Supported by four ornamented columns in basso rtluw of 
the eleventh century, a canopy of verde antique covers the 
high altar, above which are plates of gold and silver, of the 
twelfth century ConstanHnople workmanship, encrusted with 
rare enamels and studded with precious stones. 

A cit\ that has given to the nations such giants in art as 
Titian, Tintoretto, Palma Vecchio, Pordenone, Giorgione, 
and Bassano — a city the seat of study of the greatest 
masters in colouring that the world has ever pro&oed— 
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SIDNACESTER. 

Can you, or any of your readers, tell me whereabouts in 
England was the Anglo-Saxon city of Sidnacester ? I have 
seen it stated that in the year 678 " Eadhed was consecrated 
bishop over the men of Lindsey ; he was the first of* the 
bishops of Lindsey." Now, as Lindsey forms one of the 
divisions or provinces of Lincolnshire, it is clear that the seat 
of his bishopric was in that county; but in none of the topo- 
graphical works to which I have referred can I find mention 
of any place which is at all likely to have formerly borne the 
name of'Sidnacester. In Bishop Gibson's edition of Camden's 
*< Britannia," p. 572, it is stated that " In the lives of the 
bishops of Lmcoln, written by Giraldus, it is said that 
Remigius, removing his see to Lincoln, procured all Z^f7</^Jt> 
to be taken from the jurisdiction of the archbishop of York, 
and added to that of Canterbury. And if all Lindsey 
belonged to the Archbishop of York tiU Remigius's time 
(Who lived since the Conquest), the old Sidnacester^ united 
afterwards to Dorchester, perhaps cannot be placed so 
reasonably within that division." *'It may be," adds 
Gibson, ** there is also another place that may probably 
enough be thought of, namely, the hills above Ley and 
Gainesbunow, where have been taken up many pieces of 
Roman urns, and many coins of those emperors ; for the 
addition of 6>j^rto the name, makes it highly probable that 
Sidnacester^ wherever it may have been, was originally a 
station of the Romans, liie Castle- hill, eastward from 
Gainsborough Church, is surrounded with entrenchments, 
containing, it is said, more than a hundred acres." 

Rambler. 

Monumental Brass and Ancient Monuments in 
Snarford Church, Lincolnshire.— I am told that there 
is in the little, though ancient, church of Snarford, nine 
miles from Lincoln, a monumental brass, some 5 or 6 feet 
long by 4 broad, and one of the best in the country. Has 
any account of it been made public ? I also learn that in 
the same church may be seen some ancient and interesting 
monuments. Perhaps some gentleman in the vicinity would 
be so kind as to send an account of them. 

Alexander Brewster. 

When was the Microscope intented, and who 
WAS the Inventor } — I am aware that the supposition is 
that it was first known in Egypt, and that there is in the 
British Museum a plate of rock crystal, found among the 
ruins of Nine\'eh, wnich Sir David Brewster pronoimced to 
be a lens. But I am audacious enough to refuse to accept 
Sir David's opinion as* conclusive of anything. I am also 
aware that magnifying glasses were known to the Greeks 
and Romans several centuries before the Christian era ; but 
that is no answer to my question. 

0« Eldrige. 

'' Halis MS S.— -Will some correspondent kindly inform 
me what the Halis MSS. are, and where they are to be 
found. They are frequently mentioned by Mr. Hunter in 
his MS. collections. 

F.' 

Barking Abbey, Essex. — ^Would any of your correspon- 
dents be so good as to give some account of the once famous 
Abbey or Nunnery of Barking, in Essex ? I should also 
like to know if any portion of its sacred relics have been 
preserved and may be seen ? 

James B. Russell. 

MoNTEM. — ^I shall be obliged for information as to the 
time when the custom known as Montem was introduced at 
Eton, and the manner of its origin. 

Ralph J. S. 

Portraits on Coins.— I should be thankful to be told 
as to when and by whom coins were first issued ^bearing 



portraits. One authority states that they were fiist kion 
in Macedon. But is not this a mistake > 

Thomas Brood. 

Origin of the word ''.Nun." — ^Wbich was the fast 
nunnery founded, and to what country do we owe the vnd 
nun f It is not an English word, and, although the Saxon 
used the word nunne, Siey must, I think, have bonowed it, 
because there were nuns and nunneries long befen tht 
Saxons knew anything of them. 

Ernest Mastsis. 

Theistic Philosophy. — ^Who were the first ezpooesti 
of theistic philosophy ? I mean who were the first oppo- 
nents of the ancient sceptics who taucht the omnipotnce 
of Chance, and the combination of restkss atoms ? 

T. W.B. 

Origin of the term " Lollard.*' — ^Are anthoritks 
agreed as to the origin of the term "Lollard?" I vs 
under the impression that the term was applied to that da» 
of persons wno are said to have been followers ofWahcr 
Lollard, who suffered martyrdom about the early part of 
the fourteenth century. 

H. T. Cooper. 

Encv^lopadias. — Which was the first Encydopaedii 
written, and by whom ? and has any translation oeea made 
of the one written by the learned Arab, Alforabius, the M&> 
of which is, I believe, preserved in the Escurial at Madnd? 

Shagrit. 

CoccEiANS. — What has become of the school (thedogici!) 
of Cocceians which flourished in the seventeenth centmy, 
in some parts of Holland P Can you tell me anything abovt 
it? 

K. Adlard. 

Burgos Lustre.^I shall be obliged for information as 
t o where and by whom the method of gilding ceramic ware, 
known as Burgos Lustre, was practised ? 

F. H. Brooksbans. 

Ancient Coins. — ^I have a coin by me, of which I shooM 
be glad if any of your readers could assist me in unravelling 
the date. It is not perfect, having a piece broken off. It 
resembles an English penny of Henry v., but withoat croVB, 
reverse cross and pellets, and appears to read thus :— 



Ob, mm ■!« « Cr « 



ehionattr 



Re, 



moneta na 



I have also another coin, a farthings four grains, bearing 
the following inscription: — 



Is it rare ? 



EDWARDVS REX 
LONDONIENSIS 



J. A. D. 



CHARON. 

(Vol. iii. 235.) 

In the " Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mr- 
thology,'' edited by Dr. Smith, where one ezpects, usuafly 
not in vain, to find full information on a subject like the 
above, not a word is said, either in the article on Charon or 
that on the Styx (both by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz^, nor yet in 
the more complete article on the Styx by Dr. Smith in the 
*' Dictionary of GrcoEraphy," respecting tne Egyptian origin 
of the fable : which yet is 'extremely probable. Indeed, 
much, not only of the mythology, but also of the science of 
the ancient Greeks, seems to have been derived from Egypt! 
from which cotmtry Greece had been early cdonixed (mi < 
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made public. During Boyle's lifetime, phosphorus was made 
by his assistant, Godfrey Hankwatz, who kept a chemist shop 
in Southampton Street, in the Strand (the shop is still there), 
and he made it in such quantity that it was sold everywhere 
(all over Europe) under the name of English Phosphorus. 
After Boyle's death the method of preparation was published, 
but no one could get phosphorus by it. Although Kraft 
published his process in \\it English Mercury for June, 1683, 
and Kunkel described his method in a paper before the 
French Academy of Sciences in 1692, yet the practical manu- 
facture of phospnorus was still a secret ; and so it remained 
until the year 1737, when a stranger appeared in Paris and 
offered to sell the secret to the French Government. The 
matter was referred to the Academy of Sciences, and a com- 
mission consisting of Hellot, Dufay, Geoffrey, and Duhamel 
were appointed by the Academy to investigate it. They re- 
ported favourably of the process, and he obtained his reward. 
The process was made puolic, and from that time phosphorus 
has been easily made. There were, therefore, three inde- 
pendent discoverers of phosphorus, viz., Brandt, of Ham - 
Durgh, in 1669 ; Kunkel^ of Saxony, in 1674 ; and Boyle, of 
Engkuid, in 1680. 

H. Letheby. 

Sonneteer (Vol. iii. 212, 237).— Lord Byron, ii^" Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers," uses tnis term when 
applying the lash to "harmonious Bowles," author of 
" Sonnets," &c., and editor of an edition of Pope's works. 
We may well imagine in what sense Byron intended it to 
be taken — 

*' Hail, Sympathy ! thy soft idea brings 
A thousand visions of a thousand thm£S, 
And shows, dissolved in thine own melting tears, 
The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 

• • • • • 

Let sonneteering Bowles his strains refine. 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line." 

J. Perry. 

The Moving Mountain (Vol. iii. 223).— Probably the 
French Guide Book, Jeanne orHachette's, for the Chemm de 
Fer du Nord, or the Foreign Belgian Guides, may treat 
thereon ; Yvoir being the first station going from Dinant to 
Namur. The Meuse there has had a sort of stone dam or 
causeway along its mid-stream, for the purpose of preserving 
sufficient depth of water for the barges and steamboats. A 
most delightful voyage, with grassy pastures to the river's 
edge, a " land-skip" &e land-steamed tourists must probably 

forego. 

S. M. Drach. 

CHAtcsR (Vol iii. 250). — ^There is no old French word 
choMsseur, meaning a hunter, or huntsman ; though there is 
a word that takes the forms chaceres, ckasseres, cacieres, 
cachierreSy chaceor^ cacheor^ caceor^ a hunting or racing 
horse. These words are formed from the verb chaciery 
caciert &c., Low-Latin cadare^ probably from a form captiare^ 
representing the Latin captare, Chaucer, on the contrary, 
is, as has long been well settled, from the old French 
chaucier, a maker of, or dealer in, shoes or hose, from the 
verb chancer, caucher, caucier, &c., from the Latin calceare, 
Proven9al, caussar; Italian, ccUzare ; Spanish, ccUzar ; 
French, chausser, — See all the forms in Burguy's excellent 
Glossary. 

Editor. 

Anne Askew (Vol. iii. 250).— A. Auld should read 
" Passages in the life of The Faire Gospeller, Mistress Anne 
Askew, recounted by y« unworthie Pen of Nicholas Mold- 
warpe, B.A., and now first set forth by the author of 
* Mary Powell,' " London : Bentley^ 1866, which contains the 
known facts of the life of this Lincolnshire lady and martyr, 
pleasantly relieved by a background of fiction. 

xH % E. B. 



The Hussey Family (Vol. iii. 253.)— The possessions of 
the Earls of Bristol, in Lincolnshire, to which A. H. alliides, 
came to them through the marriage of John Hervey, M.P., 
afterwards the first earl by creation, with the heiress of the 
Carr family (Baronets) of Sleaford. How the Cairs acquired 
the Hussey property is thus referred to in Creasy's " I^ciy 
of Sleaford," p. 115 : — 

"Tradition states, and it is commonly believed here, that 
the rise of this family was occasioned by the circumstance of 
a Carr (being a servant to Lord Hussey, at the time he joined 
the insurrection in Lincolnshire) betraying the councils of 
his master, and on the attainder of Lord Hussey vas 
rewarded with his estates. But we conceive, a slight atten- 
tion to dates and other circumstances will shew th^ to be 1 
* vulgar error.' So early as 31 Henry VIH. (a.d. 1540) 
the priory of Catley was granted to Robert Carr, of SleafonC 
whose father was a rich merchant of the Staple. Now Lord 
Hussey was beheaded only two years before this grant of the 
Priory ; and it appears unlikely that this Carr should have 
ever been a servant ; as his father, the rich merchant, will be 
seen to have died seventeen years before the execution of the 
said Lord Hussey. Likewise it may be remarked that fer 
some time before the same period, this family was distin* 
guished by a ' Tumulus sup,' Solum* or table monument, 
in Sleaford Church. So that the greater probability appeus 
to be that Mr. Carr purchased of the Crown the estates 
forfeited by the attainder of Lord Hussey." 

W. E. B. 

Balloons (Vol. iii. 235).— The Jesuit Frauds Lana (Aa 
1670), among many other projects, has given perhaps the 
first idea of a real balloon, as I have defined it. He 
proposes to raise a vessel by means of metal balls, stroof 
enough, when exhausted, to resist the pressure of the ex- 
ternal air, but at the same time so thm as, in the same 
circumstances, to be lighter than their bulk of air. Again 
Bishop Wilkins, in his " Mathematical Magic," aj>. 1680, 
proposes a carriage, with sails like those of a windmill, to 
be driven by the air. The first attempt in England was 
made by Mr. Lunardi, who ascended from the Aitillerj- 
ground, Moorfields, September 15th, 1784. 

J. F. W. 

Enactments against Sorcery (Vol. iii. 249).— The 
Acts against witchcrafl and sorcery were 33 Hen. VIIL c. % 
and I Jac. I. c. 12 (the latter repealing an Act of 5 Elit.) 
They were repealed by 9 Greo. II. c. 5. 

E. W.B. 

The first statute that was enacted, declaring all witchcraft 
and sorceiy to be felony without benefit of clergy was in 33rd 
Henry VTlL, 1541. Again, 5th Elizabeth, 1561. And the 
pretention to sorcery was made a capital o£fence oy ist James 
L, 1603. 

R. E. Wat. 

Ancient Inscription at Skirbeck Church (Vol. ffl. 
223, 251). — I cauAot see anything on the inscription that is 
curious or puzzling. It seems'plam that the two first and the 
two last characters R. P. and 1. 1, are initial letters of the 
names of two persons, and the four figures, the date 1598 ; 
the latter having been put in the centre for the sake of sym- 
metry. It probably records some alteration or repairs to 
the church, executed in that year under the superintendence 
of the persons to whom the initials belonged. The mason 
finding, as he approached the end, that the space was too 
short, had to put the latter figures and letters nearer to each 
other. 

J. A. COSSINS. 

The Wards of the City of London (Vol. iii. 224).— 
There are very good grounds for asserting that the bouDdaria 
of the several wards within the city were fixed and settle by 
the Romans during their occupancy. They were not, how- 
ever, termed wards until Saxon times. One of King Alfred's 
first measures after the expulsion of the Danes from the dty, 
was to restore the metropoHs, and to provide for its defence and 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND, 

ALNWICK CASTLE, NO&THUMBEJELLAND, 



<( 



There is a power 



And magic in the mined battlement, 

To which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp and wait till ages are its dower.** 

This noble fortress of the Percies occupies an elevated 

stnation north-west of the town of Alnwick, on the south 

adeof the riTer Alne ; and being only thirty miles from the 

Border, was, in ancient times, a frequent scene of conflict 

with the Scots. From the character of the surrounding 

ooontiy, charged as it is with evidences of early military 

earthworks, and from the strong and well-defined natund 

position of Alnwick, it has been considered probable that 

^e site was *< occupied as a camp by some of the tribes who, 

from a veiy remote period, made this Border their battle- 

fidd, and whose defences are still visible in eleven distinct 

caitiiworks within a very short distance of the town." The 

curliest traces of masonry that have been discovered in the 

'VaUs, though of Norman workmanship, have been considered 

of a late character, and have been attributed to Eustace 

Htzjohn, who manied the daughter and heir of Ivo de 

Vesd, whose name he assumed, and who is thought to have 

JMiried the daughter of Gilbert Tysen, a Norman grantee 

^lordships in the West Riding of Yorkshire. This Eustace 

Fitzjohn, or De Vcsci, died about the middle of the twelfth 

J^iry. Grose says, " Alnwick Castle is believed to have 

been founded by the Romans, for when a part of the castle 

«cp was taken down to be repaired, under the present walls 

were discovered the foundations of other buildings, which 

lay in a different direction from the present, and some of the 

itones appeared to have Roman moiUdings. The fretwork 

ttoond the arch leading to the inner court is evidendy of 

Saxon architecture ; and yet this was probably not the an- 

^"Wt entrance, for under tne flag tower, before that part was 

J*«n down and rebuilt, was the appearance of a gateway, 

w*t bad been walled up, duectly fronting the present out- 

1^ gateway into the town." From the ravages of time, 

w Uie various shocks it had sustained in the di£rent sieges 

» which it had been subjected, this casde had fallen into a 

^DhciQs condition* when, on the death of Algernon, Duke of 

25?*^ in 1750, it devolved, together with all the estates 

'^ peat barony, &c to Hugh, first Duke of Northum- 



berland. His grace immediately began to repair the castle^ 
adhering as much as possible to its ancient style of architect 
ture. Subsequent alterations and repairs have at different 
times been effected in the building, and it is now— *at all 
events so far as its plan is concerned — probably the finest 
specimen extant of a Norman castle, having an open keep 
and a complete enceinte. Most of the present buildings, 
however, only date fix>m the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
whilst a considerable portion has been rebuilt even within 
the last few years. 

The building contains about five acres of ground within 
its walls, and compxises two courts or wards, with the 
courtyard of the keep surrounded by towers in the centre. 
It consists of numerous semi-circular and angular bastions, 
surrounded by massive walls of great height, defended at 
intervals by round and square towers, sixteen in number. 
Each of the different wards was formerly entered by a mas- 
sive gateway, which comprised the porter's lodge and a 
guard-room, beneath which was a dungeon, the gateways 
being defended by a strong portcullis. The barbican, on 
the western side of the castle, forming the entrance from the 
town, is a fine specimen of the military architecture of the 
middle of the fourteenth century. It is 32 feet in width by 
55 in depth, and is entered by a round-headed arch, flanked 
by square buttresses and turrets. In a sunk panel over the 
entrance appears the Percy crest and motto, A passage- 
way 55 feet long by 10 feet wide, partly open to the sky, 
leads from the barbican to the gate-house. This is a rect- 
angular building 40 feet deep by 45 feet broad. The passage, 
wluch is flanked by two semicircular towers, is vaulted, and 
has a portcullis and stout gates. The space between the 
barbican and the gate-house formerly had a drawbridge over 
the ditdi, which extended along this side of the castle, but 
is now filled up. Passing into the courtyard, the effect 
of the various buildings is particularly striking. On the lefl 
the curtain wall, the founoations of which date from 1150^ 
extends to a lofty building called the Abbot's tower, erected 
in the fourteenth century, and forming the north-west angle 
of the castle. This tower is so called *< because it is thou^t 
to have been a refuge for the Abbots of Alnwick in time of 
warfare or danger." From this point the wall branches east- 
ward to the Fsuconer's tower, a rectangular structure, rebuilt 
in 1856, whence there is a modern curtain wall leading up 
to the keep. To the right of the great west gateway other 
towers are seen to rise above the wall. The first of these 
was rebuilt in 1750-86^ the next, marking the south-west 
angle of the enclosure, is the Clock-tower, of the same date. 
Thence the curtain wall, partly dating from 13 15, has on th^ 
outside various offices and buildings connected with the 
castle, together with the semicircular fi-ont of the Auditor s 
tower, the square rear part of which projects into the court. 
Beyond this point, buut against the outside of the wall, are 
the kitchen and other domestic offices, which are of modem 
construction. Close by the kitchen is the Middle-gate, lead- 
ing to the eastern or inner ward, on the left of which is the 
ancient gate-house of the keep. Following the course of the 
curtain wall, we next come to the Warder's tower, which has 
been altogether remodelled and rebuilt within the last ten or 
twelve years ; here there is a gateway, called the Lion-gate, 
leading to the gardens. From this point to the terrace on the 
opposite side of the castle, the wall winds vety irregularly, 
and passes in its course some very interesting buildings. The 
first of these is called the Record tower, in which there is a 
circular room containing a large numb^ of Egyptian and 
other curiosities, collected by Algernon, fourth Duke ot 
Northumberland, during his traveh in Egypt. Thenc^ a 
walk formed on the top of the outer wall leads to the Ravine 
and Constable's towers. The Constable's tower is a pic- 
turesque building, of three stories, crowned by a gabled turret. 
In its upper story are preserved a large number of weapons, 
both ancient and modem. Thence the wall of enceinU 
passes to the Postern tower, the. last of the buildings on 
this side. This tower, which dates from 1312-15, is rect- 
angular, and has a cufious vanlt with tbreo gn t ranocsi and 
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a ribbed roof in good preservation. In the upper story 
is a musenm of British and Roman antiquities. From the 
Postern tower to the Falconer's tower mentioned above, 
the space is occupied by a terrace walk, which extends 
along the whole side between the keep and the river, from 
which it is protected by a low wall, and whence there is a 
beautiful view of the park and the winding Alne. 

Having made the cu-cuit of the outer walls, we now enter 
the middle, or "keep" court. The entrance fix>m the 
eastern or inner ward is through a grand and imposing 
gatehouse, having a rich Norman archway, flanked by two 
lofty towers. The archway is portcuUised, and is said to be 
the work of Eustace de Vesci, who died in 1 157. Below the 
parapets are carved armorial bearings, and upon the merlons 
are placed some stone statues of warriors ; these are more than 
400 years old, and so decayed as hardly to enable the original 
idea of the sculptor to be recognised, as are also those equally 
ancient on the middle gateway. The principal gateway and 
barbican, and^ some of the other buudings, were also sur- 
mounted by similar stone figures, placed upon the parapets 
in 176086; but these have mostly been removed. Over the 
gateway is the private dining-room, and in the basement of 
uie tower, on the right of the entrance, is the original prison, 
a gloomy vault about ten feet square, aired by narrow loop- 
holes, and retaining its old bolts and rings, while below is a 
dismal dungeon, the access to which is by a trap-door or grate, 
through which prisoners must have been lowered by means of 
ropes. Passing into the open court, which is upwards of 
twenty jrards in width, the visitor will notice in the wall on 
the right a curious weU. Within a shaUow-pointed panel 
are three deep recesses, also pointed, of which the centre 
contains the mouth of the well, the shaft of which descends 
in the thickness of the wall. A wooden axle crosses above 
it, and is fitted, in the lateral niches, with two wheels, set 
round with pegs for winding up the water-buckets by hand. 
Above, within a panel, in a small niche, is a figure of a 
saint blessing the water. This singular well is stated to be 
the work of the first Henry de Percy (13 12- 15), but the 
figure of the saint is thought to be an insertion of the last 
century. Immediately beyond this well is the great hall, 
which was rebuilt in 1863 ; and over the well above-men- 
tioned b an overhanging passage, supported on corbels, 
affording a means of communication from the state apart- 
ments to the dining-room. The state dining-room is 60 feet 
by 24 ; it has a richly carved ceiling, and on the walls are 
hung some fine family portraits. The chimney-piece, 
which is of white Carrara marble, is supported by a nymph 
and a satyr. The drawing-room is situated in the tower 
at the north-east comer of the "keep court," and is 
polygonal in form, 42 feet by 22, and has a beautiful 
ceilmg of carved wood, ornamented with gold and colours. 
The walls are covered with red Bolognese satin, and the 
chimney-piece is an elaborate one of white marble. Among 
the pamtings in this room are some splendid works of 
Nicholas Poussin, Raffaelle, Perugino, Carlo Dolce, Claude 
Loraine, and others. The apartments next to the drawing- 
room, and extending along the north-east front, are the 
saloon and an ante-room. Of these, the first is 42 feet by 
22 ; the walls are hung with yellow satin, and surrounded 
with a very beautiful frieze. The fireplace is of white 
marble, and supported by figures of captives. Among the 
pictures in this room are the ** Burial of St. Stephen," by 
caravaggio ; " Christ turning the Money-changers out of the 
Temple," by Mazzolino da Ferrara; portraits of Pope 
Paul III., by Titian ; and of Henrietta Maria, and Algernon, 
tenth Earl of Northumberland, by Vandyck; the '• Saluta- 
tion of the Virgin," by Sebastian del Piombo; and 
also some pictures by Giorgione and Pordenone. The 
ante-room is^ 22 feet by 22, and has a flat carved ceiling 
and walls lined with green satin, and is ornamented 
with a frieze of boys and flowers. Among the pictures 
chat decorate the walls of this apartment, may be men- 
tioned the " Adoration of the Shepherds," by Lanfianco ; 
a portrait of Giiilio de Medici, after RaSiellei by GioUo 



Romano ; our Saviour casting out thd evil spirits at.Ctper- 
naum, by Grarofalo ; and an sulegory of a child decanting a 
skull with olive-bough^ by Sdiidore. This antenrooB n 
connected with a inarble-paVed vestibulei 30 feet sqoaxe, 
the ceiling of which is decorated with sul^eas from Ac 
ballad of " Chevy Chase ; " and this opens upon the pns- 
cipal staircase, 12 feet in width. The walls are faced with 
coloured marbles, and the ceiling is enriched with stucco 
ornamentation ; the steps, which were brought from Rothbuy 
Moor, are each a single stone 12 feet long, and the landiai^ 
are also composed of a single stone 12 feet square. At tbe 
foot of this staircase is the grand entrance to the Pmdhoe 
tower, which forms a covered drive along the left side of tk 
court-yard, having its commencement opposite the draw 
well. The Prudhoe tower is a modem erection, and the 
principal tower in tiie fortress, upon which the flag ishoistaL 
It occupies the north-west angle of the keep, and rises ao 
feet above the rest of the building. This tower contains tlK 
library, which is 55 feet in length, by 24 in width, and has 
two grand bay windows ; the walls are surrounded by book- 
cases in carved maple, and the flat ceiling is enriched 
with carved work. The three fireplaces in this apartmcot 
are of coloured marbles, and adorned with busts of rfevtoo. 
Bacon, and Shakespeare. The foundation-stone of the Pnul- 
hoe tower was laid by the Duchess of Northumberland, in 
November, 1854. ^^ chapel, which was built in 1856, ii 
next to the Prudhoe tower, and the approach to the gaDay 
leading to it is on the left of the vestibule. The chapd 
occupies a bold and lofty tower of rectangular form, com- 
prising one principal floor, and a high-pitched roof. The 
pavement and walk are enriched with mediaeval mosaics, and 
the ceiling is beautifully groined. The two external angles 
of the towtr are cut off, thereby forming a polygonal apse; 
which, however, instead of pointing towards the east, acoonl- 
ing to the conventional plaoi, faces the south-west. Beyood 
the cliapel, facing to the south-west, are two half-roimd 
towers, containing the state bed-rooms, the ceilings of which 
are richly carved and gilded. These rooms are connected vith 
each other by a short curtain wall, within which is a dressing' 
room. These towers were rebuilt in 1750-86, and, betvees 
them and the gatehouse, completing the circle of the keep- 
court, and projecting southward to the outer wall, fonnbga 
communication with the kitchens, are the private apartments 
of the duke and duchess. 

" There is found upon the battlements of both walls and 
towers, in various parts of the castle," says a writer in Ak 
BuUder, "a convenient arrangement for slinging a movable 
wooden shutter in the embrasures, so as to defend the 
warders from a Scottish shaft, and from the scarcely less 
keen edge of the bleak winds of the Border. The shatter 
hung horizontally, like a port lid, but from the trunnions, of 
which one rested in a round hole in one merlon, and the 
other in a similar hole, terminating in a groove, in the other, 
so that the shutter hung freely, and could be lifted in and 
out if necessary." 

The first, and at the same time one of the mostmemonble 
sieges sustained by Alnwick Castle was in the reign of 
William Rufus, in the year 1093, when it was briTehr 
defended by Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, from tfae 
assault of the Scots, under the command of Malcolm lUi 
who, with his eldest son. Prince Edward, lost his life befoie 
it. The garrison, it is recorded, were on the point of snr- 
rendering, when a private soldier undertook their ddiveranoe. 
He is stated to have ridden forth, armed, carrying the keys 
of the castle dangling from the end of his lance, and pR- 
sented himself in suppliant posture before the king, as if to 
deliver up the ke3rs. Upon Malcolm ad\'ancing to receiiv 
them, the soldier pierced him through the heart, and he fell 
dead instantly. In the confusion that ensued, the soldier 
sprang upon his horse, dashed through the swollen river, 
and reacned a place of safety. Prince Edward, the kinf^ 
eldest son, advancing rashly to avenge his father's detu* 
fell mortally wound^ by the enemy. The name of the 
soldier who peifoxmed the above daring feat \m genoiDy 
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74, was buried ia St. James* Church, Bath. This tablet 
shows her pedigree from WQliam, uncle to Sir Thomas 
Boothby, who was raised to the peerage in 1 66a A small 
tablet (south wall) is erected to Henry Newton, Esq., obt. 
27th Nov., 1819, 8B. 69, and his brother James, i8th Oct., 
1830 — 73. There are two memorials to Sir John Silvester, 
and wife ; one a tablet on the north wall, the other, a stone 
on the floor of chancel, with the following inscription :— 

HE&X 

REST THE EEICAINS 

OF 

SIR JOHN SILVESTER * 

BART LL.D, 

LATE RECORDER 

OF LONDON 

DIED MARCH 30^ l822 

AGED 76 YEARS 

ALSO 

DAME HARRIOT SILVESTER 

HIS WIFE 

DIED 27^ NOVEMBER 

1843 

AGED 89 YEARS. 

The other memorials in the chancel are, briefly, thus :— 

Tablet (on south wall) to Robert Lewis, A.M., "fifty 
years rector of this parish," obt 28th December, 1827, ae. 86 
'buried at Hackney), Harriet, wife, 27th April, 1832 — 71 

juried m this chancel). Tablet (north wall) to Catherine 
_Joyer,t obt. isth Oct., 1831, ae. 92, erected by her 
nepnew John Heathcote, Esq. Stone in commemoration of 
Sarah, wife of T. L. Tweed, gent., 1832—77, and of aforesaid 
Thomas Littell Tweed, obt. 1838, 82. Tablet (north wall) 
to Caroline, wife of Vice-Admiral Arthur Philip Hamilton 
(obt. 3rd Nov., 1838, ae. 78); and one (on separating wall) to 
Martha, wife of Jacob Hans Busk, Esq., died 2 1st June, 
1821, aged 4J, and the above Jacob, 5th June, 1844—76, 
A black marble slab in nave also commemorates their death. 
There are but few memorials in the nave ; two of them are 
thus inscribed :— 

(1) Here lyeth the body of 

EUZABETH LEIGB. fourth 

daughter of s» richard 

STONE of HVNTINGTON- 

SHIRE KT- 6* during twelue 

years wife of Edward 

LEIGH ESQ. 

She dyed of y* stone y 

4** of June tn the year of 

our Lord M.D.CLXXiii 

cibotit y 47«* year 

of her Age, 

(2) (With coat of arms) 

Here lyes interr'd the Body of 

HENRY POPE, ESQ" late of Hacktiey in 

the County of Middlesex who Died the 

2I»* of VecerrP 1729 aged 55 Years. 

The othen record the decease of " James Pellisson, late 
of this parish, Leather-dresser," 28th JanJ 1745 — 72; 
Wewer, 1711 & 12 ; and Mrs. Mary Druce, &c., 1827. 



* The memory of tUi man ii aot much respected in this neirhboar- 
hood. He Is locally spoken of as " Black Jack." The tale runs 
that he handed nearly all the culprits broug^ht before him, and a 
fellow panshioncr, if arrai^ed, stood not the slightest chance. In 
tact, if we follow rumour, we shall verily believe this man to have been 
a second Judge Jefreys. 

t Daughter of Frances Moyer. Both mother and daujrhter. as 
maybeobierv«d,Uvodtoth«?enetaUeag«of9S7«aA. 



At the west end of the south aisle Is a stone^ kt in the 
wall, on which is inscribed in- 
here LYETH THE 
BODY OF THOMAS 
HILLES THR SON OF 
THOICAS HILLES WH^ 

DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE MAY THE 28 I65 — 

The knowledge that without something is done, and that 
speedily, to save this church from utter demolition, as it 
can last but a few years without renovation, has made me 
extend this paper, which embraces the whole of the memo- 
rials inside the church, to its present length. 

Turning next to the churcnj^u^ we Uiere find numerans 
memorials, the most notable of which are given according to 
their respective dates. Beginning with the tombs, one 
recording the death of " George Dell, of this Parish" (obt 
26th July, 1735 ae. 62) is the oldest to be found here, with 
legible inscription. Tiie next, standing near the western wall 
of the south aisle, is erected in memory of " The Rev* Mr. 
Christ*" Sclater, M.A.* late rector of this parish, died 7* 
May, 1 737, aged 58 y.'* The same stone notifies the death 
of his widow, Elizabeth Sclater, d. 3** Febr 1743 a, 59. &c 
The others, variously situated, were erected respectivelv to 
Thomas Churchill, obt. 8th "Aprill," 1742, ae. 47 4c.; 
Joseph Sedgwick, t 24th Oct. 1762 — 66, and Elizabeth, wife, 
1773 — 74; an elegant tomb and vault to members of the 
Boothbyl family^ commencing firom 1774, on which is 
recorded the death of <' Frances Moyer, widow of Thomss 
Boothby, and secondly of Benjamin Moyer." This lady 
lived to the good old age of 92, dying 9th Janv. 1804; 
Joseph Partridge, 28 June, 1787 — 67 ; William DeaKin, 23ra 
June, 1789 — 63; Jolm Hamilton Moore (a native of Scot- 
land), '< Hydrographer, eminent in his knowledge on nautical 
science," 30th Oct. 1807 — 72 ; to members of the Robinson 
family, of Friday Hill House, 1812 ; W. Gilbert, optician, 
of Leadenhall Street, 12th June, 1813—58; and to John 
Shutt, of London and Walthamstow, obt. 19th Januaiy, 
1815, ae. 59. 

Of the headstones and slabs we may mention those 
commemorating the following : — Catherine Legg, obt. 24th 
Dec. 1 764, ae. 66 ; Maxy FumeU, wife of SSr. Thomas 
Fumell, of St. Martin's Vinery, London, coal merchant, 6th 
July, 1766—43 &c. ; Truth Peppercorn, 13th August, 1768— 
35 ; " W. Taylor, late of the parish of St. Mary Alderaiaiy, 
in Alderman Burrey, London,* 28th May, 1770 — 47, and oa 
same, ** Master George Murray," to whom a long panegyric 
is given for his many virtues and manly actions; Esther 
Boultan, ist March, 1773 — ^^' J^^^ Marshall, "late of 
Stratford," 1794—68; John Fawcett, "late of St. Pcter-le- 
Poor, London," 27th February 1795 — 36 &c. ; Count de 
Bruhl, 7th February 1855 — 86 ; and to George Wanger, obL 
27th Februarv, 1863, ae. 97, and wife, Mary Wanger, 20th 
December, 1864, aged 99 years. These latter were, indeed, 
a venerable couple ! This circumstance is perhaps worth 
noting by the late worthy and respected editor oiAotes and 
Queries, 

The epitaphs in this churchyard are not very numerous, 
but the Dest and most curious are subjoined, with the names 
of the persons to whom inscribed, &c. 

On headstone to Joseph Boasgrave, obt. 8th Jany., 1806, 
ae. 30:— 

** Mourn not for him Grod*s will be done. 
His time was come, life's thread was spun; 
Mourn not his fiiends, his deeds were justi 
I trust in God his soul's at rest" 

A tomb erected in memory of the wife of C. J. Covedcy, 

* Father of Anne, mentioned iu^ra, 

t Armorial bearings on tomb dated 1733. 

X Several beadatones near this vault an erected to the Boeth^ 
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The pot or jug seems to have been used very freely as a paper 
mark. It is sometimes found plain, butoftener bears the initiab 
of the maker's name ; hence, there is a very great variety of 
figures, every paper-maker having a somewhat different mark. 
The pot occurs as early as 1447, and in printed books of the 
sixteenth century and later. The fool's-cap, which has 
given place to the figure of Britannia, or that of a lion ram- 
font supporting the cap of Uberty on a pole enclosed with 
rails, peculiar to that manufactured in Holland, was not 
much known before the middle of the fifteenth century. 
There is little doubt that the fool's-cap gave the name to the 
paper now distinguished by that singular epithet. In most 
mstances the cap was adorned with bells peculiar to the 
dxels of Ibols, who generally formed part of every nobleman's 
establishment. The cap is sometimes to be met with in a 
more simple form than tne above-mentioned one, resembling 
the hvKktsman's cap of the present day* with a little adora- 



Anecdotes," p. 271. Mr. Denne observes that the opea 
hand was a mark more frequently used than the ox-hnd. 
This mark seems to have given rise to the name of a puti- 
cular sort of paper called hand paper, but which has mite- 
rially altered in size and texture. The sword or da^er vis 
in use very early as a water-mark. A small book ofCakis 
accounts, of about the year 1350, contains a sword as the 
mark, and one of a different form, which may be intended to 
represent the Curtana. It is found in a book of account! 
from Bordeaux, from November 7, 135 19 to July 16, 1353. 
Some writers consider that the da^g^er inserted in the Aims 
of the City of London was granted, temp^ Richard IL,iB 
commemoration of Wat Tyler's having received finom the 
sword or dagger of the mayor the blow which caused his 
death. The post-horn is not found in the " Paston Letten." 
This device, it seems, used in post paper, was not so called 
till after the establishment of the General Post-office (1670), 
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ment on the upper part. A specimen occurs in the "first 
edition of Shakespeare, printed by Isaac Jaggard and £d. 
Blount, 1623, and will be found to contain this mark, inter- 
spersed with several others of a different character." No 
doubt the term imperial was derived from some of the best 
specimens of the ancient papjrri of Egypt. 

The hand is generally to be found m early-printed books, 
mostly surmounted by a star. One is stated by Mr. S. L. 
Sotherby to be in the Botfield copy of the " Ars Memo- 
randi,'* circ. 1470. The hand is different in Wilk's copy of 
the Biblia Pauferum (1470). Mr. Herring notices one 
as early aa 1440, with a radiated star or sun above it. A 
similar specimen has been discovered in the beginning of a 
Bible printed in 1639, a plate of which is given in Tim- 
pcrley's *< Encydopeedia of literary and Typographical 



when it was the general practice of the boy who c on rey e d 
the mail to blow his horn. The horn occurs in a Bordeanx 
custom-book of 143 1, and in another place as a maxk in 
1449. This mark is still very frequently used, ^though, like 
many others, it has undergone a great change. The paper 
marK companu, within a narrow border, was doubtless used 
by the company as late as 1698. 

Grapes, as marks, have appeared in one or two fonns. 
The "Account Books from Amsterdam " of 1431-33, afod 
the first and about the only instance of the tree-shaped dus- 
ter of grapes. A similar specimen is found in the ** Ac- 
counts firom Texel," circ, 1443. The Mazarine Bible (I4S5)» 
contains a full and well-arranged duster of grapes, differing 
somewhat from the one in the Stowe copy of the Apocalypse. 
.The size varies in Caxton's works and other bodes pnoted 
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As this reverend gentleman is well known for his archaeo- 
logical taste, perhaps he would kindly favour me with 
some particulars concerning it. 

C. F. Lucas. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart.—I should be glad 
of any unpublished or little-known information respecting 
his Secret Visits to London. 

Henry W. Henfrey, F.R.H.S., &c. 

Cranmer*s Widow. — There formerly existed — as I find 
by a quotation from an old topographical work — in St. 
Griles's Church, Camberwell, a monument to the memory of 
Bartholomew Scott, on which it seems to have been dis- 
tinctly stated that the said Bartholomew Scott was the 
husband of Archbishop Cranmer's widow. This is so 
contradictory to all other well-known statements commonly 
esteemed truthful, that I venture to ask if any of your 
readers can throw light upon it. 

P. S, 

False Heraldry.— Is not colour upon colour false 
heraldry ? If so, Su- Walter Scott's giving King Richard 
the bearing oi 9^ fetterlock sa,^ on a field az,^ must be wrong. 
I suppose the blunder — if blunder it be — ^must have been 
pointed out before ; but ^has it ever been replied to or ex- 
plained f 

Florence Marshley, 

Easter Eggs. — ^Is the origin of the custom of sending 
presents of eggs at Easter traceable to the Druids ? It is 
known that the ancient Britons abstained from eating eggs 
on the principle that it was impious to destroy the vital 
principle in embryo. 

T. H. Lloyd. 

Ancient Roman Stamps. — ^In the Annales d^Oculis- 
tique there is an article by M. Sichel, a well-known oculist, 
on the stamps used by Roman eye doctors for impressing 
their collyrii, or tablets of eye-salve. Some of these stones, 
it is said, have been discovered among Roman remains in 
this country. The seals or stamps appear to belong to the 
second or third century of the Christian era, and generally 
bear the name of the doctor and a few words descriptive of 
the virtues of the unguent. One of these stamps, discovered 
at Maestricht, and now, I believe, preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Brussels, belonged to a Roman oculist, named 
Junius Macrinus, and bears four inscriptions, each on a 
separate face, two in Greek and two in Latin. Another, 
which is described in the article above-mentioned by M. 
Sichd, IB inscribed : — 

'< Coil Dedemonis ambrosium 
Ad caliginem et claritatem/' 

The italics show the words which have been supplied. 
The inscription may be thus rendered in English : — ** Caius 
Dedemon s ambrosial ointment for removing dimness and 
restoring clearness of vision." The characters are cut upon 
the stamp the reversed way, so that when impressed upon 
the cakes or tablets, the inscription appears the right way. 
I ^ould be glad to know where any of these stamps are 
preserved in England, and also, if possible, something more 
about them. 

David M. Sharps. 

Division in Music— In John Forde^s tragic-comedy of 
** The Lover's Melancholy,*' which was published in 1629, ^ 
find the following lines : — 

" He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she, 
The nightingale, did with her various notes." 

In Shakespeare's ** King Henry IV.," I also find — 

*• Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
Wi''i roviNiri'iL: ///:'/-« on to her hite " 



Can you inform me what is implied by this word ** divisioii?'' 
In a dictionary of musical terms in my possession, the word 
is given as a series of notes sung to one syllable, but this can 
hardly apply to notes of the instrument which Forde speab 
of in his beautifully-described incident from Strada*s Pro- 
lusions. 

A. xx« W* 

Crosier and Pastoral Staff.— In the *« Glossorf of 
Architecture " a crosier is said to be a pastoral staff; the 
following extract, therefore, from the Globe of May 19th* ii 
an article on some ecclesiastical articles at the Vienna Ex* 
hibition, I 'think, may lead to some confusion. The writer 
says : — 

" The head of a pastoral staff (not a crosier : the crook 
and the cross being the distinguishing marks respectivdy of 
these two oft-confounded ensigns of the episcopal office) is 
near the above." 

According to the '* Glossary,"a crosier is a pastoral staff; 
but it appears a crosier is a staff having a crook at the top* 
while a pastoral staff has a cross. What is the difierenoe n 
the crosiers and pastoral staves of archbishops, bishopst aad 
mitred abbots ? 

G. Bkdo^ 

St. Hermit's Hill, Westminster. — ^In an extract 
from Stow's Survey, which has lately come under my no- 
tice, the following passage occurs : — " From the entry into 
Totehill field the street is called Petty France, in ii^ch, 
and upon ^5*/. Hermit*s Hill^ on the south side thereof, Cor- 
nelius Van Dun (a Brabander bom, yeoman of the guard to 
King Henry VIII,, King Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth), built twenty houses for poor women to 
dwell rent free : and near hereunto was a cnapel of Mary 
Magdalen, now wholly ruinated.** As I have never befoit 
heard of a St. Hermit, I should be glad if any of yoor 
correspondents could enlighten me on the subject, or teu me 
anythmg about the locality alluded to in the above extract. 

F. H. Reynolds. 

Names of the City Churches.— I should be gladff 
any of your correspondents could enlighten me is to 
the origin of the names given to some of the churches ia 
the citv of London ; such, for instance, as St. Benet Shoe* 
hog, St. Catherine Colman, St. Catharine Cree, St. Mar- 

firet Patteiis, St. Michael Basishaw, St. Martin Outwich, 
t. Christopher-le-Stocks, St. Dionis Backchnrch, and the 
like. I should also like to know something about St 
Dionis, beyond the mere name as applied to a church in 
Fenchurch Street, and the same with regard to St. Vedalt 
in Foster Lane. 

S. R. 

Abraxas. — ^This word appears to be frequently found op 
ancient stones, and to have some mystic meaning, which, if 
anythinsis known of it, I should be dad to leanu Hie tradl* 
tion is Uiat such stones were originally broofi^t firodi Eg^> 
Some of them certainly bear a figure of Isis sitting 00 t 
lobe or apis surrounded with stars. Others have cuioM 
animals and obscene figures. 

C. Brxarst. 

Acts of Pilate.— It was a custom amourist the 
Romans for the proconsuls and governors of provinces to 
draw up and forward to the Grovemment at Rome, repoctSi 
or actS| of the events by which the course of their Govern* 
ment had been characterised. We know from Tertullian, 
ApoL cap. 5, and 20, 21, that Pilate forwarded his acts, m 
accordance with this custom, to the Emperor Tiberius, who 
reported them to the senate bv whom they were rejected, 
on the ground that they should have been sent to them first 
Is it known what became of the original acts of Pilate ? I 
am aware of the many forgeries that were substituted for 
them. 

E. W. Draper. 
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stigma, if it be one. Mr. Wooler was a better speaker than 
M^ter, though not contemptible in either capacity. In my 
boyhood he was a great favourite at Common Hall Meetings 
in the city, and used to be vociferously called for by the 
crowd, to the interruption and disgust of less able but older 
and wealthier orators. 

John "Watson Dalby. 

Hide of Land (Vol. iii. 250).— Uncertain as to 
measurement or quantity, Nares, in his '^Glossary," Edit. 1822, 
under the word " Hide^park,*' now written Hyde Park, 
says : — 

<* Nor could the name refer to a hide of land, which is 
estimated at 120 acres, whereas this park- is supposed to con- 
tain 620.'* 

Again : — ** Henry of Huntingdon's Chro." (Bohn's Edit.), 
p. 187 :— 

" In the eighth year, which was the thirtieth of Ethelred*s 
reign, the king caused a fleet to be fitted out, to which the 
whole of England contributed in the proportion of one ship 
for every estate of 310 bides ; and for every eight hides, a 
helmet and breast-plate were to be furnished. A hide of 
land means so much land as can be tilled in a year by one 
plough." 

A hide may therefore be said to be a plough-land, or a 
piece of land of 120 acres. As the distribution of the 
country by hides of land is very ancient, the exact area was 
no doubt arranged according to county custom ; as for ex- 
ample : — 

A statute acre contains 4840 square yards ; an Irish acre 
7840 ; a Scotch acre 5760. There are also Staffordshire ahd 
Cheshire acres. Other terms have also been used, which 
clearly show that a hide was irregular as to quantity ; Bede 
calls it famiUam^ and says it is as much as will maintain a 
family. Crompton says ** a hide of land contains one 
hundred acres, and eignt acres make a knigbfs fee.'* And 
Sir Ed. Coke (on Lit.) holds that a knight's fee, a hide or 
plough-land, a yard-land, or an ox-gang of land, do not con- 
tain any certain number of acres. 

Sir N. Harris Nicolas, in his '< Notitia Historica," p. 135, 
thus describes it : — 

** A hide was never expressly determined. It is sometimes 
described to be sufficient for the cultivation of one plough; 
and has been represented at 100 acres and 96 acres ; * one 
hide, fonr yirgates, and every virgate four acres.' Other 
authorities make eight virgates go to one hide. It appears, 
however, that it was no given number of acres, but varied 
according to places.*' 

NUMICUS. 



Selden says ** the hide must be various according to the 
nature of the soil and custom of husbandry in every county." 
Dr. Thornton says ** it was assuredly more or less accordmg 
to the lightness or stiffness of the soil." Kelham adds ** but 
the acres also varied in size in different parts of the kingdom 
according to the soil, some having 16 and others 18 and 20 
feet to the perch.** All which point to the conclusion that 
the measure of land was determined by the work of the 
plough. 

W. E. B. 

The word " hide** is of Anglo-Saxon origin, derived from 
Hid or alod, i,e. «« hyd,** a house, from the verb "hydan,** to 
cover. 

In that valuable little work, " The English Archaeologist *s 
Hand-book,** by Henry Godwin, F.S.A., the division of 
land is given as follows, page 78: — "Anglo-Saxon period. 
'Hide,* an allotment containing from 30 to 33 acres.'* 
A^n, at page 91, we read, **Hide varies in extent in 
different places; but it is supposed to have been a circuit of 
ground sufficient for an estate, probably about xoo acres. 



Hutchins computes it at 6 score, the great hondred, ac- 
cording to the proverb : — 

'* 'Five score men, money or pins, 
Six score of all otho: things.' 

Originally, it was the measure of extent, rudely calculated; 
in Domesday Book it is the measure of assessment.'* 

The same authority, Mr. Godwin, gives the derivation of 
** a * Carucate ' of land, from caruca, a * plough ' (with which 
it is oflen erroneously confounded), which is as much arable 
land as could be managed by one plough and the beasts 
belonging thereto in one year, having meadow-pasture and 
houses for the householders, and cattle connected therewith. 
It was introduced by the Romans, and follows the measure- 
ment of the ' hide.* This estimate varied at different times 
and places. In a charter of Richard II. he gives * 2 caiucates 
of land, to each carucate 60 acres of land, according to the 
perch of 15 feet.** 

A ** Jugam '* was half a carucate, and a *' Bovata" or Oz- 
gang, as much as a team of oxen could plough, viz., one-eighth 
of a carucate. {See ** English Archaeologist's Hand-book.**) 
To this day the word " hide '* is frequently met with, in 
various parts of the country more or less corrupted. Thas in 
Sussex, near the ruins of Michelham Priory (i 231), at Hail- 
sham, there is a tract of common land cai]c^d " the Hide,** 
forming a portion of the Dicker and Broyle woods, with 
which, as well as with pannage and pasturage, GUbeit of 
Aquila, the founder, endowed the priory. 

W.D. 

Theatrical Scenes (Vol. iii. 236). — I fancy these were 
introduced at an earlier date than is generally supposed. 
Malone is, it is true, of opinion that there were no painted 
movable scenes in the old theatres ; yet it is difficult, in the 
face of the constant references to objects which the authon 
evidently consider to be visible to the audience in the 
dialogues of old plays to credit this. I send your correspon- 
dent me following extract from the oldest book of revels now 
existing, and hope it may help him to a conclusion. Amongst 
the expenses there set down, are the following : " Mrs. 
Dane, the lynnen dealer, for canvass, to paynte for houses, 
for the players, and other properties, as monsters, great 
hollow trees, and such other, twenty dozen ells, 12/.'* 

R. A. Setkouk. 

Anne Askew (Vol. iii. 250, 282).— This lady was the 
second daughter of Sir William Askew, of ICelsey, in 
Lincolnshire. She was more highly educated than was 
ordinary in that day, and by the study of the Scriptores 
became a convert to the opinions of the Reformeis, 
at which her husband, one Ryme, a violent papist, was 
so much displeased that he turned her out oif doors. She 
came up to sue for a separation, and although she 
did not obtain a legal divorce, she rdused to return to her 
husband, and resum^ her maiden name. She was arrested 
in March, I545» and accused of holding heretical doctrines, 
and on this charge she was committed to prison. Bishop 
Bonner was anxious to persuade her to recant, but could 
not. While in Newgate she was strictly questioned as to 
what lady at court had shown her favour ; not being able 
to exact any information on this point, she was placed on 
the rack and cruelly tortured, but her patience and fortitude 
could not be shaken. She was burnt with four others at 
the stake in Smithfield, July 1 6th, 1546. 

R. E. Way. 

Hotch-potch (Vol. iii 235, 266).— Written also hifd^e- 
podgey hodge-pot, and hotch-poty occurs in some of our earlier 
writers, Spenser, Bacon, Sandys, and others, and is probably 
Teutonic m its origin, although most of our lexicographers 
trace it to the French : hochepot^ quasi hachis en ptft, 
(Todd's "Johnson'*) ; and so Littr6, *'Dict. dela Langne 
P'ran9aise,^* hoche^pot ; fetym. : hocher et pot ; A«:/Mfr beingto 
shake, jog^ &c. But hotch is an old English wofd 
(v. HalliwclPs "Diet, of Archaic and Provincial Words*'), 
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Public Healik. Mitdiell & Co. 

Hie National Health Society have issttod the second number of the 
above excellent journal. Amonr the numerous and useful essays 
which it contains, is included tne suggestive and well-considered 
paper read at the meeting of the society on Ma^ z» on "Some of the 
Causes which produce In&nt Mortality and Constitutional Weak- 
ness," by Dr. Alfred Carpenter. Another, fall of hints specially 



applauding public speakers or teachers. Mrs. w».t— .< .....^ 
fonra-rd sensible and well-reasoned arguments in support of her 
opinions, and her essay shows thought and extensive reading. The 
question, however, like all others, has two sides, and pexluipi te 
opposite view of the subject is hardly taken tofficieatly into oamo 
ation. 




other questions of the day, receive attention ; but, perhaps, one of the 
most interesting articles is that upon the "Disposal of Sewage." 
Thd author, Mr. Dyke, Medical Officer of Health at Merthvr Tydvil, 
mentions in this that " an interested riparian proprietor objected to 
the water which his five cows had to drink, being polluted by the 
drainage from a large population. We recommend the tender solici- 
f ude of this Individual, on behalf of his brute^ dependents, to the notice 
and imitation of vestries and town councils, who have the health,^ 
and consequentiy the happiness of so many of their human consti- 
tuents in tneir keeping, and we wish this valuable and important 
addition to literature and social science a wide circulation. 

Grave and Gay, Newby. 

This month's issue of ** Grave and Gay " contains a very sweet and 
graceful composition in verse by Mr. Frederick Tennyson, entitled 
"The Lone Muse.** " Quiz ** contributes a lively and amusing paper 
on "Table Talk." A new stor^, called "Cousins and Cousins," 
commences in this number. Miss Sttedder*s characteristic novel, 
" The Reversal of the Decree," gains in force and interest as it pro- 
gresses. Altogether the new ma^asine appears to interest its readers, 
and to maintain a flourishing position. 

SoHgt of KiUamey.. By Alfred Perceval Graves. Bradbury, 
Agnew, & Co. 1875. 

Mr. Gkavis issues his first volume of poems in honour of the various 
beauties of milamej. In the first page he swears fealtv to the fair 
representatives of his native county. It is to be hoped taat they will 
fsel sufficiently grateful for the foUowing avowal:— 

" Tve been soft in a small way, 

On the girleens of Galway, 
And the Limerick lasses have made me feel quare ; 

But there*s no use denyin'. 

No girl I've set eye on, 
Wid the Kose of Killamey at all could compare.** 

English beauties, however, the poet seems to think are not without 
some merit of their own, and, accordingly, in a subsequent poem, he 
sings of our fair countrywomen in the following strain : — 

" O your English colleen 
Has the wonderful mien 
Of a goddess in marble, all grand and serene ; 
And, though slow to unbend. 
Win her once for your friena. 
And — no alter or falter — she's yours to the end.'* 
"The Girl with the Cows," is a pretty story pleasantly told in 
verse. Several of the pieces exhibit humour, as, " Fixin' the Day," and 
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Spinning W&eel." Mr. irraves also gi 

pieces as "The Irish Exile's Love," *^ Sad Thrush," and otlfiers; the 

last-named being specially remarkable for tenderness of sentiment. 

Some of Mr. Graves's poems plainly show that he can fashion his 
rhymes and rhythms musically if^ he chooses; it it therefore the more 
singular occasionally to meet with slight transgressions in this 
respect, and which are evidently the result of mere carelessness. A 
rixgged irregularity in pieces demanding energy and brusque cha- 
racter often heightens efifect; but in her (quieter moods, the muse 
sliows to greatest advantage when graced in harmonious numbers. 
Mr. Graves possesses the aptitude of both fresh and melodic expres- 
sion, and what we have already seen from his pen induces us to hope 
that he will continue the cultivation of a gift so evidently spontaneous 
with him. 

Woman : comidirtd PkysieaUy^ Infelieciualiy, and Socially. By 
Marian Frances Fernando. Macintosh. 1872. 

Ybt another contribution to the now widely-discussed Woman 

3uestion. Mrs. Fernando, in her Thesis, begins with the very 
phabet of the subject— physically as well as historically. Thence 
we are led to consider the position of woman among ancient nations, 
and, through successive ages, by ^adual stages down to the present 
time. The treatment of the question is comprehensive and systematic. 
There was a good opening for some such general review, the older 
works of similar scope being out of print. Those who desire infor- 
mation upon the popular topic so ably enlarged upon by Mrs. Fer- 
nando, will find her pamphlet both instructive and useful. 

On Applaute : its Origin, Ckaracier, and Tendency, By J. A. 
Heavisides Simpson. Heavisidcs: Stockton-on-Tees. 

In this short pamphlet, the author sets forth the moral and intel- 
lectual disadvantages contequeat upon tho Tery general custom of 



L, A.-^You will find the document to which you refer at die Reooid 
Office. 

S. T. /r.— Refer to Montagu's " Guide to the Study of Heraldiy.* 

S. H. — The oldest Irish Barony is that of Lord Kingsale^ ^ich vas 
created in zx8x. 

F. i?.— The house in which the poet Pope resided, at TwickeahsB. 
was pulled down at the beginning of the present century. Afiwl 
to the garden-wall of the present house, callnl *' Pope's Villa," is s 
tablet with this inscription : — "On this apot stood until 1804 the booss 
of Alexander Pope ; the grotto that formed its basement still 
remains. 1848." 

, W, W. — ^Michael Angelo was bom in 1474, and died in 1563, tinu 
having nearly attained his 89th year. 

T. J^See the "Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland," Vol. i. pu xzS. 

-^. (?.— You will find a reply to your question on page 95 aaUe. 

^ T. W. {Dover.y-The title was forfeited in Sir John Wedderfaura's 
time, on account of his engaging in the rebdlion of 1745. 

E. M. — ^The family of Kinnaird is of Norman origin. The mcmben 
of it came to England with William the Conqueror. 

H. L, S. — ^The lines occur in " Romeo and Juliet,** act ii. scene 4. 

5^. /f .— The tragedy of " MusUpha " was written by Roger, Earl of 
Orrery. 

D, M, 51— Lord Wotton, of Wotton, Kent, owned the manor of 
Boughton ICalherbe in that county. Part of the old bouse u still 
standing. 

S. J, AT.—Sir Ralph Abercromby was bom October, 1734, at 
Menstrey, Clackmannanshire. He wastheson ofGeorigeAberonaibji 
of Tullibody in the same country. 

_ R. S* A. — ^William Harvey announced his discovery of the circula* 
tion of the blood in his " Exercitatio Anatomica de Motn Cor&et 
Sanguinis in Animalibus," in 1828. 

//. L. — Hartwell Observatory, near Aylesbury, was established V7 
the late Dr. John Lee, in 1831. 

F. {Ely.) Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, declined the oatk 
of allegiance to William and Mary, and was derived of his bisbofiric 
in February, 1691. 

A. B. (RieAtnond.)— 'The picture yon allude to is now in the 
National Gallery. 

X, — ^Mathew Paris, the monkish historian, died in 1159. 

y. H. — The Swedish Order of the Sword was originally instituted 
in 1525, but soon fell into disuse. It was revived by Frederick L is 
Z748, as a Military Order. 

K, L. iBrislol)'-Ke{er to Lodge's Peerage for the anformaiioa 
you require. 

T, ^.— The priority of signing any treaty or public instroment, by 
public ministers, is always taken by rank of place, and not by title.*) J 



ERRATUM. 

In the Latin inscription commemorating the demise of Mary, wife 
of Robert Leigh, on p. 273 ante, for i6«o read 160a. 



NOTICES. 
Correspondents who reply io queries would oblige by referring If 
the volutin and page where such queries are io be found. To emit 
ihis gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 
slaw to comprehend thai ii is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
4, Vol. iit., to which a previous reply had been given at page acH etui 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol.tii. 4, ao^ ^t). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arcfaxolMy. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general intecest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Fob- 
Ibhing Office, 8x A, Fleet Street, London, S.C. 
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THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

BURQHLEY HOUSE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

" Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees.** 

The splendid mansion of Burghley, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter, is situated upon the Lincolnshire border of 
the county of Northampton. The house is built upon 
ground which presents but little undulation of surface, and 
which on the north side of the mansion gradually declines 
towards the river Welland, here forming the boundary 
of the two counties. The view from the house in this direc- 
tion embraces a large tract of country. The park is about two 
miles in length, and one and a half in width ; and at the 
northern extremity stand the entrance lodges, which were 
erected in 1801, at an expense of 500a/. The edifice itself 
stands about a mile and a half from the market-town of 
Stamford, and is remarkable for the rich display of the 
samptuous architecture that prevailed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Its plan is that which was in vogue in the reign of 
Henry VIII., while the ornamental decorations are of ludian 
forms. The house, which is built of freestone, was erected for 
William Cecil, first Lord Burghley, the great Lord Treasurer, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of John 
Thorp, tile celebrated architect of the sixteenth century; 
and It is stated that Cecil took upon himself to obtain some 
of the materials from Flanders, in which he was assisted by 
Sir Thomas Grresham. The house is built in the form of a 
parallelogram, and, seen from a distance, has a very impos- 
ing effect, presenting the aspect of a town rather than that of 
J^gle abode, and, with its finely-wooded park, it may justly 
be said to rank as one of the most splendid seats in the 
'Ongdom. In the park are the remains of the ancient 
Roman road, called Ermine Street ; and in passing from the 
gateway up to the house, the road crosses, bv a handsome bridge 
of three arches, over an extensive lake, about three-quarters 
of a mile in length. The principal front of the mansion, 
ncing the north, is nearly 200 feet in length, and is pierced 
with three ranges of large square-headed Mondows, divided 
py stone muUions and transoms. The grand entrance is 
^the centre of tlus front, and the nondescript additions to 
"ij parapet over it, together with the introduction of the 
coluiuDa and entablatures for chimneys, are to a certain 



extent incongruities, but, nevertheless, very characteristic 
of the style. The ascent to the porch, which opens to 
the hall, is by nine semicircular steps ; and over this en- 
trance rises a bold and well-proportioned bow or pro- 
jection, which is supported by small ornamented buttresses. 
The parapet, which extends on every side of the building, 
is formea of open work, highly enriched, and consists of 
arches supported by balusters, with obelisks, interspersed 
with the armorial ensigns of the family of the noble ovmer. 
At each comer of the mansion are turrets, surmounted by 
octangular cupolas, and terminated by vanes. 

The centre of the west front is occupied by a gateway 
under a bay of thrle sides, flanked by turrets and cupolas ; 
and from this entrance the quadrangle is seen to the greatest 
advantage, the eastern end displaying the richest ornaments. 
On the lower story the Doric order is exhibited ; above which 
is the Ionic, having in the centre a bust of William III. In 
the upper story, the decoration is of the Corinthian order, 
over wnich, in the centre compartment, rises the lofty spire 
of the chapel. In the^ parapet is a curious dial, supported 
by lions, tne supporters of the family ensignia. Here also, 
in large gilt characters, appears the date 1585. 

The south front of the building commands a fine sloping 
lawn, at the lower extremity of which winds a most beauti- 
ful piece of water, whilst beyond is an interesting view of 
the adjacent country. 

The court, measuring 1 10 feet by 70 feet, is divided by 

f)aved walks into four grass-plots, and is approached by four 
arge gates with an elliptical arch from the various sides of the 
building. The western elevation of the quadrangle is wholly 
Doric, and over the entrance is an inscription recording the 
date of erection of this part of the mansion : " W. Dom. de 
Burghley, 1577." On the eastern side are situated the 
various domestic offices, &c. 

The interior of Burghley House is very magnificent. It 
comprises nearly 150 rooms, many of them being of large 
dimensions, and fitted up with a gorgeous profusion of deco- 
rative ornament and costly furniture ; ample space is also 
allowed for staircases, the principal of which, called the 
grand staircase, with its vaulted roof and decorated arch- 
ways, is very remarkable. The great hall is a noble apart- 
ment, 68 feet long by 30 feet broad, and has a fine open 
timber roof, enriched with carved pendants. At the north 
end of the hall is a spacious music gallery, and at the oppo- 
site end, beneath a very fine window, emblazoned with 
armorial bearings in painted glass, is a buffet of gold plate, 
comprising coronation plate of the times of King James, 
Queen Anne, George I., and George IV., and received by 
tnc Earls of Exeter, in their capacity of Hereditary Grand 
Almoners, at the coronations of the various sovereigns. 
This apartment contains numerous fine paintings and pieces 
of sculpture. In the chapel there is some spLndid carved 
work by Gibbons, and also an elaborate fretwork ceiling. It 
is related that, when a visitor to Burghley, Queen Eliza- 
beth regularly attended the divine service in this chapel, 
and was accustomed to occupy a seat on the left side, ne: r 
the altar, which now bears the name of " Queen Elizabeth's 
seat." 

Most of the rooms are splendidly furnished, particularly 
those called the << state" apartments. In one of these, 
occupied by Queen EUzabeth during her stay here, is tb.e 
identical bed on which her majesty slept, with its supeib 
hangings of green velvet and gold tissue, whilst the otl er 
furniture in the room is of corresponding richness, and the 
walls are hung with tapestry, on which are depicted the 
stories of Acis and Galatea, Diana and Actaeon, Bacclius, 
Ariadne, &c. There is a chamber called the Purple batin 
Room, which has a somewhat sombre appearance. In 
the Black and Yellow Bed-room was an old bed, the furni- 
ture of which was of black satin, elaborately embroidered with 
red and yellow flowers, and lined with a gold-coloured 
material; the carved chimney-piece is the work of Gibbons ; 
the room is hung with some fine old tapestry, and thq 
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idndows are filled with painted glass. The Jewd Closet 
is fitted up with oak» cedar, and walnut The walls of the 
State Bed-room are hung with tapestry, and it has a coved 
ceiling, painted by Venio, who has also painted the ceilings 
of some of the other rooms. The state bed, said to be 
the most superb in Europe, the hangings of which com- 
prise 250 yards of velvet and 900 yards of satin, is com- 
posed of tne old wood and materials which formed the 
old bed, but the shape was modernised by the late Lord 
Exeter. 

Upon the ceiling of the room which opens upon the stair- 
case, which has received the appellation of ** Heaven/* Verrio 
has depicted almost the whole of the heathen mythology ; 
whilst in the staircase, called '* Hell," the punishments of 
the infernal regions are strikingly represented. The large 
Billiard-room, originally the Ball-room, was painted by 
Louis Laguerre, with subjects from the Roman History. 
In the Dining-room are two silver cisterns, weighing res- 
pectively 3400 and 656 ounces, besides some superb corona- 
tion plate. The kitchen is very lofty, and has a groined 
ceiling; at one end is a large representation of a baron of 
beef, painted by Rubens. 

Scattered through the various apartments are a large 
number of pictures by some of the first masters, including 
the "Virgin and Child," by Leonardo da Vinci; "Jesus 
blessing the Elements," by Dolci ; a portrait of Queen Mary, 
by Hans Holbein ; " Chnst preaching in the Temple," by 
Lucas Van Leyden ; *• The Entombing of Christ," by Tin- 
toretto ; <* Venus rising from the Sea," by Titian ; a por- 
trait of Thomas, Earl of Exeter, the son of the Lord 
Treasurer, and also one of Dorothy Nevile, Countess of 
Exeter, by Cornelius Jansen ; and the " Virgin and Child," 
by Castiglione. This latter picture was originally in the 
collection at the Vatican, and was presented by Pope 
Clement XTV. to the Earl of Exeter in 1744. Besides tne 
above, there are some splendid examples of the works of 
Nicholas Poussin, Vandyck, Rubens, Guercino, Paul Vero- 
nese, Caravaggio, Albert Durer, Dominechino, and many 
others. Among the numerous pictures, which are interesting 
from their subjects or artistic merits, the one, perhaps, which 
excites the greatest interest is Lawrence's portrait of the 
"Cottager's Daughter," whose beautiful story, sung by 
Moore and Tenn3rson, forms one of the most romantic pages 
in the British Peerage, and will for ever be associated with 
the name of the Marquis of Exeter. 

The gardens are beautifully laid out, afler the fashion of 
the times in which the mansion was erected. The wide and 
level terraces are decorated with rich stone balustrades, upon 
which are vases and statuary, and connected by broad flights 
of stone steps. The effect of its green slopes of velvet turf 
and rich parterres of flowers, are considerably heightened by 
the splashing of fountains, the whole being surrounded by 
embowered alleys and intricate paths, which form a pleasing 
contrast to the open park scenery beyond. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Burhdei — as the 
name of the manor was then spelt — is recorded to have been 
let to farm by the abbey of Burgh (Peterborough) to Alfgar, 
the chapUin to the king. The manor was subsequently held 
by a family who from the lordship took the name of De 
Burglee, or Burgleye. From them it passed to the De la 
Poles, and, in the fiilh year of Hemy Vll. (1489), Elizabeth 
Milton, of Stamford, died seized of it. This lady was suc- 
ceeded in the property by Henry Wykes, clerk, who held the 
estate of the abbey of Peterborough, by the annual payment 
of 1 1 J. 6d?., and suit at the hundred court of Langdyke. In 
the twentieth of Henry VIIL a fine was levied of possessions 
here between David Cecil, or Cyssel, and another. This 
David Cecil was the ancestor of the Earls of Exeter, and, in 
the fifth year of the above rei^, was appointed one of the 
king's serjeants-at-arms, and his son Richard was made one 
of the ofncers of the court in attendance upon Henry VIII. 
William, the son and heir of this Richard Cecfl, accom- 
panied the Duke of Somerset to Scotland, and at the battle 



of Musselburgh Field he narrowly escaped being killed. On 
his return he was appointed, in the reign of Edw^ VI., to the 
office of Secretary of State, when he received the honour of 
knighthood, and was sworn a member of the Priiy CooncO. 
He resumed the Secretar^hip-of-State under Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in 1 57 1 her Majesty elevated him to the peerage, 
by the title of Baron Burghley, and in the following yearne 
was nominated a Knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. 

On the death of the Marquis of Winchester, in September, 
1572, he was constituted Lord High Treasurer of En^and. 
His lordship is stated to have either rebuilt or greaOy im- 
proved Burghley House, which, according to some accounts, 
came into the possession of his father, Richard Cecil, hj 
purchase, whilst others state that he obtained it through fas 
marriage with Jane Hackington. Be this as it may, Lccd 
Burghley, under date of 1585, writes, "My house of 
Burghley is of my mother's inheritance, who liveth, and is 
the owner thereof, and I but a farmer ; and for the building 
there I have set my walls on the old foundations. Indeed,! 
have made the rough stone walls to be square, and yet one 
side remaineth as my father left it me."* Here his lorddup 
twelve times had the honour of entertaining Queen Eliza- 
beth for several weeks together, at an expense, it is said, of 
two or three thousand pounds each visit. Lord BurgUey 
left at his decease, in 1598, besides two daughters, Thomas 
his successor to the title and estates, and Robert, who was 
afterwards created Earl of Salisbury. Thomas, the second 
Lord Burghley, was installed a I^ght of the Garter br 
Queen Elizabeth, and was honoured by a visit from James I. 
in 1603, during his progress from Scotland to ascend the 
throne of England. In 1605 his lordship was created Eaii 
of Exeter. ** This is the first precedent of a person being 
raised to the title of earl of the principal city of a county, 
when another had the dignity of^ the same county, Charies 
Blount being then Earl of Devonshire. It is remarkable 
that Sir Robert Cecil, his younger brother, was the same 
day created Earl of Salisbury ; but he being created in the 
morning, and Lord Burleigh in the afternoon, the descen* 
dants of the younger branch of the family have right of 
precedency over the elder." Passing on to the end of the 
last centuiy, we come to Henry, the tenth earl, who, before 
coming of age, and before his accession to the title, had 
married Emma* tibe daughter and heiress of Thomas Venu^ 
Esq., of Hanbury, Worcestershire. The marriage, however, 
does not appear to have been a yery happy one, a»i Mr. Cedl, 
having given way to gambling, was brought in the end apon 
the bni^L of ruin. In 1791, after fifteen years of wedlock, a 
separation between himself and his wife took place in tiie 
Divorce Court, after which, acting under the advice of the Eatl 
of Essex, his unde, he retired into the country in order to 
pass his time as a private gentleman. Mr. Cecil, having 
assumed the name of Jones, took up his Abode at a smal 
inn in the village of Bolas, in a remote part of Shropshire, 
and there dwelt for some months. He subsequently shifted 
his quarters, however, to a farmhouse, the owner oit which, 
a Mr. Thomas Hoggins, had been induced by the liberality 
of his offers, to fit up rooms for his accommodation. Here 
Mr. Cecil, still under his assumed name, continued to reside 
for a period of two years ; but at length, being desirous of 
a change, he purchased some land and built himself a house. 
What followed has been touchingly told by, a writer in the 
Athenaum some years ago, and also narrated in the form 
of a ballad by Alfred Tennyson, and may be thus summarised : 
Mr. Thomas Hoggins, the sturdy yeoman in whose house 
Mr. Cecil had resided, had a daughter, Sarah, at that time 
about seventeen years of age, <* whose rustic beauty threw 
into the shade all that he had ever beheld in the circle of 
fashion." Although placed in a humble sphere, so runs the 
narrative, Mr. Cecu perceived that her beauty would adoni, 
and her virtue shed a lustre on an elevated station. He 

• " Beauties of £ogIand," Vol. xl, p. ij;. 
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BARONIES IN ABEYANCE— II. 



(Cmtirmed from p, 233.) 



Cnation. !Ab«yaiico. 



1295 



"95 



1264 



1304 



1416 



13" 



Barony. 



Original Co-heirs. 



Beke of Eres- 
by 



Berkeley' 



Bertram 



Two daughters of ist Baron 

1 . Alice, married Sir William Willoughby, 

father of ist Baron Willoughby 
d'Eresby 

2, Margaret^ married Sir Richard Har- 

comt, of Stanton-Harcourt 



Three daughters of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, by Elizabethy daughter 
and heir of 5th Baron Berkeley. 

1. Margarety 2nd wife of John Talbot, ist 

Earl of Shrewsbury .... 

2. Eleanor^ wife of Thomas, 9th Baron 

DeRos 



3. Elizabeth^ wife of George Nevill, 1st 
Baron Latimer 



Four sisters of 2nd Baron. 

1. Agnes ^ wife of Thomas Fitzwilliam, of 

Elmley and Sprotborough, co. York . 

2. Isabel, wife of Philip Darcy, grand- 

father of 1st Baron Darcy, ot Nocton . 



3. Christina f wife of — Pembury, Esq. 



Existing^ Ri^resentatives. 



Baroness Willoughby d'Eresby. y^ 
Charlotte, wife of Lord Carringlon.] 

Earl of Tankerville, and others notl, 
ascertained. ' 



Lord De Lisle and X>adley.^ 

Charlotte Hunloke. 

Ehza, Marchioness de Casteja. \ * 

LordDeRos.« J 



Duke of Atholl. 

W. H. H. HarUey, Esq. 

Sir R. Knightley, Bart. 

Mrs. Troth Jenkins. 

Sir Robert Burdett, Bart. 

Sir C. R. Tempest, Bart. 

Charles Standish, Esq. 

John F. Wright Esq. 

Lord Rollo. 

G. W. ViUiers, Esq. 

Earl of Abiagdon. 



Sir Joseph W. Copley, Bart.^ 



(Not ascertained.)' 



(Not ascertained.) 



\ 



) 



^ Sisters and co-heirs of zxst Baron Willoughby de Eresby. 

" Sir Richard Harcourt (neat-grandson of Sir Richard Har- 
coart and Margaret Beke) left a daughter and heir, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Ast^y, of Nelston, co. Leicester, whose lineal descendant, 
Sir John Astley, Baronet, of Patshall, ob. 2771, leaving 4 surviving 
daughters, co-heirs :— x, Henrietta, marriea Edward Daniell, Esq. ; 
2. Alicia, married 3rd Earl of Tankerville (R^resentative, — Earl of 
Tankerville); 3, Arabella, married ist, Anthony Langley Swimmer. 
Esq., and and. Sir Francis Vincent, Baronet; 4, Frances, married 
James O'Donnell, Esq. {Query, the descendants, if any, of xst, 3rd, 
and 4th daughters.) 

* The original Barony of Berkeley, according to modem notions of 
descent, on the death of the 5th Baron, in 24x6, devolved upon his 
daughter, the Countess of Warwick, and at her decease fell into abey- 
ance between her daughters. The Barony possessed by the present 
Earl of Berkeley (often assumed to be that of 1205) would appear to 
be that created oy writ of summons to James, 6th Baron, 9 Henry V., 
X4ax . {See Nicolas* '* Synopsis of the Peerage.") 

* Heir-general of John Talbot, Viscount Lisle (eldest son of xst 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Margaret Beauchamp), through the families 
of Sidney, Earls of Leicester, Dudley, Duke ot Northumberland, and 
Grey, Viscount Lisle, 



• Sisters and co-heirs of Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart, oh, 1856^ lineally 
descended from Sir Henry Hunloke, and Bart., by Katherine, daufbtcr 
and heir of Francis Tyrwhit, Esq., grandson of Robert Tynvhit, £sq-» 
of Kettleby, bj Lady Bridget Afanners, eldest sister and ultimate co- 
heir of Fraocis, 6th Earl of Rutland, the heir-general of the Baroa> 
De Ros. 

• Representative of William, 3rd Baron Willoughby, of Paihaa, 
by Lady Francis Manners, younger sister of 6th Earl ot Rutland. 

' Co-heirs to Barony of Latimer. Representatives of the '4 dao^ters 
of 4th Baron Latimer. 

• William Fitzwilliam, Esq.,of Sprotborough (the lineal descendant 
of Thomas Fitzwilliam and Agnes Bertram) ob. s.p. xsxo, leavinf bjs 
two aunts his co-heirs, viz. : — x, Margery, wife of Thcnnas SBthiU, 
Esq., whose daughter and heir, Blitabeih Sutkill, married Sirliewy 
Savile, of Tankersley, and left a daughter and heir, Dorothy Sevtif, 
married John Kayc, Esq., of Oakenshaw, co. York, but left no Ic^tt- 
mate issue; 2, Dorothy, wife of Sir William Copley, whose lineal 
descendant and representative is the present Sir Toseph W. Cople/r 
Bart., of Sprotborough {see Hunter's ** South Yoruhire"). 

• The ultimate representatives of this section of the Baronv, w«re 
the desc^ndanti of the two daughters of xst Baron Darcy, of NoctoV' 
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tains the gate/ and in the recessed arches on either side are 
wooden seats. 

Passing up the steps of the principal entrance, the hall is 
entered. This is a noble apnurtment ; it is floored with 
stone, and wainscoted with oak. At the upper end is a 
raisea dai's of dark oak, and at the lower end is a screen 
richly .carved and ornamented with shields, upwards of 
ninety in number, three of which are surmounted by coronets. 
It has been suggested that these shields were most probably 
intended to have borne the descent and alliances of the 
Zouches,' and that the three coroneted escutcheons were 
designed for the three baronies which the builder of Brams- 
hill united in his own person, namely, Zouche of Haring- 
worth, St. Maur, and Cantalupe. The screen now, however, 
is richly painted and gilt, and bears the arms of the Cope 
family and their alliances. Two arches in the screen lead 
to the domestic offices, and the iire-place is beautifully 
carved. The wsdls of this old hall ai% nung with pieces of 
armourj &c., in admirable keeping with the staid and 
solemn aspect of the venerable structure. The apartments 
throughout the mansion are of the same interesting cha- 
racter. 

A door at the upper end of the hall leads, by the foot 
of the staircase, to the dining-room. This is a spacious, 
antique-looking apartment; it is hung wi^ rich tapestry 
illustrative of forest scenery, and one might almost be led to 
fancy that the very chairs and tables have been unmoved 
since the house was first occupied. A door at the opposite 
extremity of this room opens into the red drawing-room, 
the walls of which are decorated with numerous portraits 
and other pictures ; and passing on through the door on the 
opposite side, the visitor enters the biUiard-room, which 
concludes the suite of apartments shown to visitors on the 
ground floor. l%e staircase is of ample proportions, and is 
formed of three broad flights, and upon its walls hang many 
works of art Passing into the principal drawing-room, the 
mind is instinctively carried back to bygone times ; here 
everything is' ancient. This room ' is of noble proportions, 
and the walls are hidden by rich tapestry, worked from the 
cartoons of Rubens. The subject represented on these 
tapestries- i^ the -history of Dedus Mus, the Roman Consul, 
'*who devoted himself for the security of the Roman 
people;*' it is in. four compartments, and illustrates re- 
spectively^, " Decius consulting the priests, previous to the 
battle with the Gauls: ^nd Samnites," ''Dedus taking 
leave of the. SenWe," »' The Death of Decius," and ** The 
funeral obsequies. of Dedus." The ceiling of this room 
is beautifully -enriched with fretwork ; the deeply-recessed 
windows have broad mulhons and latticed panes; and 
the mantel-piece, composed of various coloured marbles, 
reaches to the ceUing; and still retains its antique andirons, 
on which the logs are piled upon the hearth. A door at 
one end of the drawing-room leads into the library, which 
contains a large and valuable collection of books, and also 
numerous family oortiaits. The rooms above mentioned 
are all situated in tne south front of the house, the windows 
of which overlook the terrace and gardens ; but the doorway 
at the £uther end of the library gives access to the great 
gallery. This apartment, 127 feet in length, extends along 
Uie whole east front of the building, and is well lighted by 
numerous large windows. In the centre is a deeply-recessed 
bay, and this, together with its panelled wtdls, imparts a 
pleasing air of antiquity to this charming gallery. Return- 
ing through the library and drawing-room, a peculiarly 
li^t and elegant apartment, called the chapel-room, is 
entered. This room is lighted by two deeply^recessed 
AvindowB, one of which forms the circular bow over the 
jtfincipal entrance. The view from this window is very 
beautiful^ immediatdy bdow commences the long straight 
avenue which leads from the park gates, whilst beyond is 
seen the fiat heathv country, extending^ away to the woods 
of;Highclere. The ceiling of this room, like most of the 
others im the house, is highly ornamented, and worked with 

pen4a^ts and ftoricfaed cornices. A secret door in the 

* .< 

.V- 



panelling of this room leads into the chapd, which is of 
noble proportions and height. The large window over the 
sdtar, fulea with yellow gh^, with medallions of the embkms 
of the Passion, imparts a sober and solemn light, which is 
heig^ened by thd'rich painted ceiling (containing the badges 
of the fbyal family of Stuart), and by the dark o& panelling, 
with gilt mouldings, which line three sides of the dupd 
The other side is covered by most curious and very anoot 
tapestry, representing sacred subjects. Here are also severai 
pictures of merit, espedally-one of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by Zurbarah. A door from the chapd-rodm leads to 
the state bedroom, where the panelled walls and conuoe arc 
painted with curious Renaissance decorations. 

In all the principal rooms of Bramshill House the faznitme 
and ** plenishing "are of other days ; here are quaint high- 
backed chairs and singular couches, elaborate carvings aad 
embroidery, curious articles of ornament and andent dmn, 
and massive fire-places, capable of affording space for the 
cheerful yule log. Then again, the works of art that deco- 
rate the walls are both interesting and numerous, althoagh 
the majority of them are portraits. With the exception of 
a curious old drawing of the terrace and south front of the 
house, and a modem picture of "a meet" at BramshiD, 
which contains portraits of Sir John Cope, the late baronet, 
and his neighbours, among them beii^g John Warde, Esq., 
of Squerries, near Sevenoaks, the famous " father of foi- 
hunters," the pictures in the hall are portraits. Scattered 
through the otner rooms are numerous portraits, chiefly of 
the family of Cope, and other pictures, but space will ody 
admit of our mentioning a few. Marie de Medicis, by 
Vandyck, and originally belonging to Charles I.; Heniy 
VIII. and Ann Boleyn, by Hogarth ; William, third £ail 
of Pembroke ; Charles II., his queen, Catherine of Braganza, 
and Nell Gwynne, by Sir Peter Ldy; Henry VUI. and 
Edward Vl., by Holbdn ; a Sea-piece, by Vandervdde; 
and Lucy Walters, mother of James, Duke of Monmoath, 
ancestor of the Dukes of Buccleuch. 

The house and grounds, as we have already shown, have 
undergone but litUe, if any, alteration since the days of its 
founder, who was visited, in 1620, Inr George Abbot, the 

Euritan Archbishop of Canterbury. This prelate, although 
e had strenuously opposed King James's Book of Sports, 
was tempted during his stay at BramshiU to shoot at a bud, 
but his misdirected arrow, shot fh)m a cross-bow, acciden- 
tally killed one of Lord Zouche's keepers. The archbishop, 
says Fuller, vras "much humbled" thereby, and was com- 
pelled to abstain for some time from all episcopal functions, 
retiring first to Guildford, in Surrey, and then to Ford, in 
Kent. For the i^t of his life Archbishop Abbot kept a 
monthly fast on Tuesday, the day on which the accident 
happened ; and he made ample provision for the widow of 
the unfortunate keeper. 

In 1845 ^^ mansion was visited by the Queen and Prince 
Albert ; and the Prince of Wales was encamped for several 
dap in the park during the Autumn manoeuvres of 187 1. 

Lord Zouche, the builder of Bramshill House, was a great 
favourite with King James I., and his Majestv is stated to 
have been given him this property, together witn some other 
fine estates. On the death of his lon&hip the estates passed 
to his kinsman and next heir male. Sir Edward Zouche, 
whose son, soon after inheriting Bramshill, on the death of 
his father, in 1634, in order to testify his loyalty to the son 
of him to whom his family owed so much, "raised," it is 
stated, " a troop of horse, at his own proper costs and 
charges, for the royal service in the dvil wars, and sent two 
of his sons to serve in it." The expense entailed m main- 
taining this troop wa$ so great that, m order to raise moQey» 
the estate of Bramshill had to be disposed of. Its purchaser 
was Andrew Henley, Esq., who, at the Restoration, was 
created a baronet He Aed in 1675, and his two sons, 
Robert and Andrew, inherited in succession the baronetcy 
and estate. Before the death of the latter, however, the 
property of Bramshill again changed hands, for in 1699 it 
passed by sale into the family of the present owner. 
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often noticed, is usually represented in a blue chiton and an 
orange-coloured mantle. Is there any regularly-accepted 
conventional type of the colours of the dress of the other 
apostles, including St. Paul. 

James Linby. 

HoARSTONB. — ^Your correspondent C. C, in describing 
the " Druidicial remains in Oxfordshire " (see p. 164, anU\ 
mentions a large stone or stones called the Hoarstone. I 
should be glad to know why it is called the '* Hoarstone,'' 
as I know of a similar relic in Devonshire. 

R. E. W. 



THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Vol. iii. 280). 

The philosophy evidently referred to in T. "W. B*s question, 
first found expression in the Apologies of the second century, 
the most famous of which were by Justin Martyr (a.d. 103 — 
167), Athenagoras, and Tatian (about A.D. 130), and in the 
polemics of Irenaeus (about a.d. 120), and Tertullian 
(about A.D. 160) against the Gnostics. Justin Martyr 
studied philosophy in Egypt, and there embraced Chns- 
tianity. He is considered tne chief of the Christian philo- 
sophers, and it may be well, therefore, to give a short 
account of his works {Comp. ** 0pp. Just.," edit, Paris, 1615). 
His principles are based not on human reason, but entirely 
on a belief beyond the reach of reason, founded on the 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit in Christ and the prophets, 
and his works are, in consequence, rather dogmatically 
theological than philosophicaL He treats of and defends 
the tenets of Christianity, which, although still simple at 
that period, were beginning to feel the influence of neo- 
Platonism. He considered the Holy Ghost an angel 
selected from the rest by Christ, and sent down on earth, 
and held that revelation alone was the source to which 
man could turn for light. Athenagoras opened a school 
of Christian philosophy at Alexandria. He opposed the 
ancient system by stating that philosophers had disagreed 
among themselves because they were self-reliant, whereas 
the Christian trusted in the Holy Ghost, through which the 
mouths of prophets in ecstacy were influenced. Tatian 
endeavoured to Christianize the Oriental philosophy, and 
appears to have believed in a universal soul permeating all 
nature. His '* Discourse to the Greeks *' is the only one 
of his works extant. Irenaeus was the disciple of Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, who was himself the disaple of St. John. 
He was sent mto Gaul to preach Christianity, and governed 
the church at Lyons. Tertullian wrote a great number of 
works, remarkable for their energy of style. T. W. B. will 
notice that the expression Theistic philosophers is misapplied 
to the authors here mentioned, as they are really Dogmatists, 
or Christian philosophers. They were, however, the first 
opponents of the Grc^ sceptical school to which apparentiy 
he alludes^ The idea of God is fonnd in the Indian, Persian, 
and Egyptian systems, and Tliales (about B.C. 640) and 
Anaxagoras (b.c. 500) both developed it in Greece. The 
latter especially, distmguished far more clearly than the 
foimer, tne idea of matter from the idea of God, holding 
the latter to be a substance absolutely simple and pure. 
He denied the existence of any internal energy in matter, 
and conceived the spiritual substance to be necessary to all 
motion and all activity. He is said by some to have been 
the first to rest philosophy upon the basis of the character- 
istics of the divine essence, and to demonstrate the philo- 
sophical necessity of theology ; but a careful consideration 
of the subject must lead us to accord this honour to Thales, 
who undoubtedly indicated, though in a confiised way, the 
idea afterwards amplified by Anaxagoras. It would, how- 
ever, be incorrect to call these philosophers ** opponents of 
the ancient sceptics," since the first indication we have of | 



a sceptical school does not present itself untfl b.c. 340, 
when Pyrrho flourished. Socrates based his entire system 
upon the idea of God, as the essence of virtue and wisdom, 
and he was bom B.c. 469, more than eighty years before tbe 
birth of Pyrrho. 

Peofessoi. 

Abraxas (Vol. iu. 292).— The word Abraxas is faniliir 
to students of the early period of ecclesiastical hstoiy in cod- 
nection with the name of the Egyptian Gnostic Basifides. 
According to his doctrine, the seven primary Mem or ema- 
nations of the Deity produced other orders of tngdsvlio 
formed for themselves their own spheres or heavens. Tbe 
number of these orders was 365, each order having its ovn 
heaven. The prince or lord of all these angelic cnrden was 
named Abraxas, and the value of the letters of this ward, 
according to the Greek mode of representing nomben I7 
letters, is 365. As much of the theory of Basflides vas 
derived from the philosophy or religion of Egypt, it is Ukdj 
that the word was an Egyptian term previously in use, lod 
was adopted by Basilides on account of its numerical import. 
Numerous denvations have been suggested for it, of whidi 
perhaps the best worth noticing is that approved of by 
Matter, according to which it is compounded of two words, 
represented by the Coptic abrak " blessed," or " holy," and 
sadsch "word," and would thus mean "blessed word." 
The word Abraxas, and the so-called Basilidian gesos hate 
an extensive literature, as will be seen by renning to 
Mosheim's " Ecclesiastical History," Soames' edition, voLL, 
p. 197 note, and a note in book 11. chap. v. of Mihnan*s 
"History of Christianity." The connection ofthese gems with 
Gmostic Christianity has been questioned, and in the case of 
some of them at least, with pood reason. The whole subject 
is involved in much obscurity. Neander, in a note on Us 
" Church History," vol. ii., p. 49 (Bohn's edition), says that 
"every attempt to explain the word Abraxas would be 
arbitrsuy, since no certain data exist on which to proceed." 

G. L> 

Neither the Hebrew vocabulary nor, as for as I am aware, 
any vocabulary of the cognates of Hebrew throws anv light 
on the meaning of the word "Abraxas." The hnman 
trunk and arms, together with the cock's head, serpent's tail, 
&c., borne on the Abraxas stones seem to point to them as 
outcomes of the hieroglyphic age ; but it is very (jnestionaUe 
if they belong to a remote period. They are mixed up with 
the superstitions'of a hybrid Gnostic sect, which combined 
some of the doctrines ot Christianity with old superstitiaoi 
of Egypt still current in the decadence of the Platonic era. 

David Woolf Maxks. 

When was the Microscope Invented, and who was 
THE Inventor (Vol. iii, 280, 310). — " Aristophanes, who 
lived five centuries before Christ, speaks in his 'Clouds ' of a 
burning sphere. Seneca, who was bom during the first yev 
of the Christian era, and died a.d. 65, writes that small and 
indistinct objects become larger and more distinct iu fopir 
when seen through a globe of glass filled with water. Plinyi 
who died in a.d. 79, mentions the burning property of leusei 
made of glass. Ptolemy was evidendy cognizant of tbe 
existence of magxuiying passes, and makes use of the word 
refraction in his worK on Optics 

" It is certain that the simple microscope, if we apply this 
term to every instrument used for magnifying objects, fiist 
consisted of a sphere of glass, or ^obe of tne same material, 
filled with water ; these, no doubt, were soon superseded by 
lenses of a bi-convex figure, for, according to Dr. Fkaoces 
Redi, the latter were in use early in the fowth century. To 
our countryman, Roger Bacon, who was bom at the oom* 
mencement of the 13th century, is attributed the inventJoB 
of the telescope, the camera obscura, the reading pilass, and 
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the Jordan^ and trasting that the two societies would always 
work heartily together." This resolution was seconded by 
Dr. Birch, and carried unanimously. A vote of thanks to 
the Archbishop of York, as president of the association and 
as chairman on the present occasion, proposed by Lord 
Alfred Churchill and seconded bv Mr. Macgregor, brought 
the proceedings of the day to a close. 

OxFOKD Architectural AND Historical Society. — 
The first excursion of this society took place on Saturday, 
the '21st ult, when the members and tneir friends paid a 
visit to WalUngford and its immediate neighbourhood, in- 
cluding the churches of Cholsey, North Stoke, Newnham 
Murren, and Crowmarsh, of which the principal archi- 
tectural features of each are of Norman workmanship. The 
Sarty also inspected Wallingford Castle and the site of the 
loman Camp at Kine Croft, and other objects of interest 
in the locality. On Saturday, the 7th inst., the members of 
this society and their friends visited Reading and the 
ancient Roman town of Silchester, the principal objects of 
interest being pointed out by Mr. T. H. Parker, Mr. C. 
Smith, and Mr. F. Albury. Aji abstract of the account 
given of the places visited^ together with other particulars, 
vOl be founa on p. 317. 

Kent Archaological Society. — ^This society pio- 

Joses to hold its Annual Congress on the 24th and 25th of 
ttly next, at Cranbrook. The council lament their loss 
of the vidued services of T. G. Godfrey-Faussett, Esq., 
FtS.A»» who, finding himself unable to continue the duties 
of Honorary Secretary, which he has ably discharged for 
the last ten years, has, in a letter to Earl Amherst, President 
of the society, expressed his desire to resien. Two years 
ago, Mr. Faussett obtained the dection of me Rev. w. A. 
$cott Robertson as his coadjator in the secretariat, and 
this gentleman will now continue the work alone. 



of an earlier date fhao the pment dispatet between capital 
laboar, might occasionallr tenre as a text book on the vexed 
He hat strong £uth in the power and dignity of work, and 

**Laboar is prajer— the only prayer that 
And all beyond it but disorderad nervee. 

And later— 



Me. Hen&t Shaw, F.S.A.— The late Mr. Henry 
Shaw, who died at Broxboume on the lath inst., aged 72, 
was a- well-known writer on antiquarian subjects, and an 
able draughtsman. Many of his works especially relate to 
domestic architecture and to ancient furniture. 

Mr. J. C. NoTT. — ^The death is annoimced of Mr. J. C. 
Nott, the celebrated American anthropologist, at the age of 
69. Eariy in life he entered the medidu profession, and 
practised at Columbia, South Carolina, and at the Mobile 
for many years, until the American war in 1861, which com- 
pelled him to ^uit the South. In conjunction with the late 
Mr. G. R. Gliddon, he was the author of two important 
works, " Types of Mankind,*' and " Indigenous Races of 
the Earth/* published in 1854 and 1855 respectively. 



" Oh I when shall toil assert its proper price. 
At once prayer, fasting, alms, ana sacrifice ? *' 



aaocca- 
to be re> 



While according just praise to much in Mr. Austin's poem, 
sional want of zefinement in langnase and expression is tc 
netted. The book is dedicated to Mr. Disraeli, for whose 
the author professes the highest reverence. 

Mon Street, Liverpool; ttt Origin and Eariy Auaeiaiumx. By 
Henry Ecroyd Sinith. From uie Transactions of the Histwic 
Society of Lancashire and Chediire. Liverpool : T. Brakdl. x87> 

This is an interesting contribution to the ancient topography of 
Liveipool. Mr. Smith has evidently taken considerable pains in 4ft 
collection of facts relating to the subject of his pamphlet, and ^e 
result is a very clear and readable compilation. The extracts inm. 
The Moor Rental {idaiX/o 1667), are excessively quaint and entertain- 
ing. If some of Sir Edward Moore's tenants were really as bad as 
be has represented them in this document, he was certainly not 
altogether unjustified in cautioning his successor against them. Sir 
Edward, the author tells us, was eldest son of Colon^ John Moorcv 
of revolutionary notoriety, and a signatary to the deatn-warraat of 
Charles L The name ot Moore i« one well known and widely dis- 
tributed over Lancashire and Cheshire, and its present owners wiU 
doubtless find Mr. Smith's researches amusing and instmctive. 



The Souls of the Children, By Charies Mackay. London : Scott. 
1873. 

Wb are elad to see this forcible and effective poem by Dr. Mackay 
re- issued in a cheap form, expressly fitted for wide circulation. Its 
re-publication, at a time when education forms a leading feature in 
our national economy, is well timed ; and the truths which it so ably 
and energetically sets forth, might be conned over with profit by rate- 
maker and rate-t>ayer alike. Our poets can hardly do bettor than 
when searching deep into the social phenomena and perplexities of 
the day, they draw forth intellectual crystals giving out rays so clear 
and true as those reflected in Dr. Mackay's excellent poem. 

The Seaton : A Satire, By Alfred Austin. Hotten. 

As was to be expected from a professed satirist, Mr. Austin makes of 
the foibles and vices of his fellow creatures a target for his scorn. He 
hits hard at the selfishness and hollowness of tne shams of life, and 
would have a spade called a spade. But from mere invective or 
banter, he freijuently rises into a strain of earnestness and sincerity 
of feeling which compels the attention and respect of his readers. 
He ii a warn advocate for the rights of labour, and his poems, though 



t. 7.— Under the circumstances to which yon refer, tba diaageof 
name must be duly registered at the Heralds' College. 

L. ^.^The and Duke of Ormonde was ^ceroy of Iralaad in 1753 
and 1709. 

S, //'.—The Earldom of Ligonier became extinct with the ficst 
holder of that title in X77a The family of Ligonier was «f Frendi 
origin, and bore for th^r arms— Gules, a lion ranquuit, ax;g.» on a 
chief of the second, a crescent between two mullets, a& 

J, //'.—The address you require is Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
R, K.tBath,-^Th» surrender of a patent in the Peeraco doee not 
involve a bar to a claim of the dignity so surrendered. 

T N. iHonomonden, A>yf /.)— The Grovehnrst feaily becanM ex- 
tinct in ue male line temp. Richard II. 

y, S, ^.— Sir Walter Scott's allusion to the passage across the 
sands to the Holy Island occurs m his '*MarmioB." xhe lines axe 
as follows :— 

" The tide did now its flood-mark gain, 
And girdled in die sainf s domain ; 
For with die flow and ebb its style 
Varies from continent to isle. 
Dryshod o'er sands twice every day 
The pilgrim's to the shrine find way \ 
Twice every day the waves e&ce 
Of staves and sandled feet the trace." 

F, /^.—Thanks for your interesting communication. 
J, B. ^.— The work is published by Beatley 8t Son, of Neiw Bur- 
lington Street. 

T. ^.— The Duke of Kent had been created Bfaiquis Grey, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his body ; and in defemt of sucb issue 
the title of Marchioness Grey was to deeoend to his gxaad-daugfater, 
with remainder to her heirs male. 

ERRATUM. 

In our issue of the 14th of June the journal ** Public Healtii ** was, 
by a slight error, mentioned as issued oy the National Health Sodely; 
the fact being that it is an independent private journal. 

NOTICES. 

Correspondent* who reply to fnories would oblige h r^trrimg to 

the volume and page where such queries are to he found. To omsi 

this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 

slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not onfy the reference 

to the query itself but thai such reference should also »nclude all 

previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 

4, Vol. III., to which a previous reply had been given ai page aov and 

artother ai page 32, requim to be set down {Vol. ni. 4, sc^ ja). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions firom compHrat aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in au^dueolo^, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possesuoa 
of facts, historical or oUierwise, likely to be of genetal interest 

Communications for the Editor should be add r eiied to the Pvb* 
lishing Office, 8za, Fleet Street, London, fi.C. 
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quent, and in many cases these cuttinj^ and tearing rascals 
strung all the torn gowns they could get to the top of poles 
and sticks, and passed boldly in great processions oefore the 
very doors of magistrates* houses. They constantly entered 
houses, and cut to pieces obnoxious gowns, declaring with 
the most outrageous language that they would destroy all 
calicoes wherever they were to be foimd. In one case, a 
butcher, furious at seeing his wife's gown torn off, struck 
the offender dead with his cleaver. 

The next great riot in Spitallields arose about quite a 
different subject, but the motive cause was still the same — 
trade jealousy. The contractors for the building of Shore- 
ditch Church, being pressed for time and, probably, money, 
had resolved to employ any Irish labourers who worked for 
lower wages than the English. Bad blood arose. The 
Craftsman of July 31, 1736, thus describes the first out- 
break of the quarrel, into which the Spitalfields weavers soon 
struck with hearty good wall. 

" On Monday," says the writer, ** some labourers, part of 
whom were English and part Irish, met at a cook*s-shop in 
Holy well-street, Shoreditch, and having words on the 
occasion of the latter doing labouring work cheaper than the 
English, a quarrel arose, in which the landlord, who was 
an Irishman, taking part with his countrvTnen, laid a wager 
of six guineas that four of them would beat six Englishmen, 
and they were to decide it next day. These disputes drew 
together a large mob, and each siding as his country or 
opinion listed him, great disorders were then committed, 
and the same increasing, on Tuesday evening grew at 
length to such head, that the mob attacked the cook*s-§hop, 
broke the windows, put the landlord to flight, and, in all 
probfibility, would certainly have pulled down the house, 
iiad not the magistrates, who were prudently assembled, 
prevented the further effects of their rage there. The mob 
then determined to extirpate the Irishmen, repaired to 
several other houses where they were lodged, and coming, 
amongst the rest, to the Two Brewers in Brick-lane, m 
Spit tlefi elds, the landlord, who was an Irishman, and some 
others who were in his house, put themselves on their defence, 
fired out at the window, ana, unhappily, shot a lad, son to 
Mr. Blake, a sieve-maker in the Little Minories, and wounded 
six or seven others. Several persons had been likewise 
wounded in the fray at the other houses ; and the crowd, 
being by this time swelled to some thousands in number, 
and in the utmost fury, much mischief might have followed, 
but for the wisdom of the gentlemen in the commission of 
the peace, who ap])eared amongst the thickest, and read the 
proclamation for dispersing them. They likewise called out 
the Trained Bands, and procured two parties of the Foot 
Guards to be sent from the Tower, who, marching through 
S])ittlefields and Shoreditch, the mob retired home and every- 
thing was quiet.*' 

The Old Whigy of August 5, 1736, gives rather a different 
version of the attack on the *• Two Brewers." 

" The mob," says the writer, •*had determined to have 
out two Irish lodgers of the landlord's, alive or dead, and, 
accordingly, they <ittcmpted to force the door, and some 
broke the windows, whilst others attempted to get in the 
back way. The master and lodgers, who nad provided them- 
selves with pistols, blunderbusses, and daggers, thereon fired 
on the populace seven times, and wounded several of them, 
and particularly two boys, who are said to be mortally 
wounded; likewise, one James BroMTi, a labouring man, 
received several wounds on his head, arms, and breast, so 
that he is given over ; a wo'.nan was also wounded on her 
left side with a dagger, but there were hopes of her recovery. 
At last the populace forced in, broke almost everything m 
the house, seized the three reputed Irishmen, tapped the 
beer that was in the house, and, in short, would have killed 
their antagonists, had it not been for the Guards of the 
Tower, who by this time arrived to appease the tumult, 
together with the Trained Bands of the Tower Hamlets. 



These, with great difficulty, dispersed the populace for 
awhile, though not without being obliged to use some fotce 
with their bayonets, by which several were wounded, 
especially in Holywell-street and Brick-lane. Mr. Baiov, 
the master of the alehouse above mentioned, was taken op 
and examined before several justices." 

But even this was by no means the end, for rumooxs now 
arose that the keeper of the cook-shop, Holywell Stieet, had 
a certain Irish son-in-law who kept a cook-shop in Quaker 
Street, Spitalfields, who had offered a gang of Irishmen fire 
guineas to beat the English. The Irritation was increased 
by a fight on HoUoway Mount, between parties of English 
and Irish, when the latter, being defeatea, pulled out their 
Imives and wounded several persons. It was also reported 
that the Irishmen had met together in several places and 
resolved to send for all the haymakers round London — and 
scythe-blades were pretty things in close quarters ; and it was 
also believed by the excited weavers that the Irish had taken 
an execrable oath *'to wash their hands in the blood of every 
Englishman who opposed them." The result was that the 
Englisli, irritated at these rough intruders into their fields of 
labour, went round to many of the Irishmen's houses and 
broke their windows, battered their doors, and demolished 
their furniture, and finally a general battle took place in the 
fields near Hackney, between the two nations, when many 
persons on both sides were wounded with stones, bludgeons 
and knives. 

On the Wednesday the ferment still continued. The 
mob, furious at the discharge of the belligerent landlord, 
insulted the Train Bands who had captured eight rioters. 
That night, soldiers patrolled the streets, and about midnight 
two troops of Horse Grenadiers rode through Shoreditch and 
Hackney and dispersed several angry crowds ; and in the 
morning four companies of the Foot Guards marched from 
the Park to the Tower with a good deal of ball cartridge 
with them to be ready for all emergencies. 

On the Thursday a mad Irishman named Earl, threw 
himself, or rather * ran a muck,* among a company of the 
somewhat cumbrous Train Band, and desperately wounded 
one of them, and was then overpowered. Some armed com- 
panions of bis fled when they found that Earl couki doC 
defeat the whole body of Train Bands, and that more 
Saxon troops were coming up. Foot Guards patrolled irom 
the Tower towards the fields all that night, and orders were 
sent to the Colonels of regiments in Kent to keep watch- 
ful eyes on all " vagrom ** persons and unquiet spirits who 
should happen to show themselves. The militia also kept 
guard in Spital Square and Shoreditch. 

On the Friday the effervescent weavers grew again 
volcanic. About ii p.m. a mob suddenly got together 
in Goodman's Fields and attacked an Irish cook-shop in Mill- 
yard, and from thence they pushed to the "Bull and 
Butcher " ale-house in Rag Fair, where the ioipates, witli 
great difficulty, escaped with their lives. Another part rf 
the mob threatened everj'body in Goodman's Fields who 
refused or delayed to illuminate. They then broke window*^ 
and also began to demolish the house of a Mr. Atkin, in 
Leman Street. The frightened people, however, sending to 
a justice, that gentleman at once procured a guard from the 
Tower, and marched, sword drawn, upon the rioters, and 
seized some of the ringleaders with his own hand. Nine of 
the rioters were at once taken to the watch house in Roeie- 
mary Lane, and the mob dispersed. The next day one of 
these men was examined at the TowTr and committed to 
Newgate for felony — which then meant death. The troons 
still patrolled nightly, 300 Horse Guards on Tower Hiilt 
while parties of the Horse Grenadiers dispersed riotous 
crowds collecting in Radcliffe Highway. 

A day after this, a poor woman was found nearly dead 
from blows and wounds in an. alley, called the AVsul, near 
Virginia Court, somewhere in Shoreditch. She had been 
stabbed and beaten by two Irish women (with one of 
whom she lodged), because she had argued in iavo&r of the 
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English. This so exasperated the weavers, their comrades, 
that a massacre of the Irish might have been the con- 
sequence, had not the Train Bands cleared the streets. 
The last we hear of these riots is in J^eed's Weekly Journal^ 
August 7, 1736, to this effect : — 

"On Sunday evening last, some mobs arose in South- 
wark and Lambeth, and another by Oxford Koad, but they 
did no damage, only taking upon themselves to interrogate 
the people that went that ^VLy-^/fthey were for the English 
or Irish f " 

The riots of 1765 were much more alarming, as they 
proceeded from real distress, and were entirely confined 
to the Spitalfields weavers. The outbreak began on 
the night of May 6, 1765, when about 5(XX) weavers, 
amied with pickaxes and other weapons, appeared in 
Bloomsbury Souare, where one of the cabinet ministers 
then lived ; ana after parading an hour, left, threatening to 
return if their grievances were not speedily redressed. The 
next day, upwards of 50,(XX> weavers and their wives 
asembled by beat, of drum in Spitalfields. The He/onners* 
Chronicle says— 

"They proceeded, in three large bodies, to Westminster. 
One corps took the route of Gracechurch Street and London 
Bridge, from whence they passed over St. George's Fields. 
Another corps marched along Ludgate Hill and the Strand, 
while the third proceeded by way of Holborn and Covent 
Garden. When united again in Westminster, the crowd 
was BO great that the members could scarce get to their 
respective Houses. All Old Palace Yard. New Palace 
Yard, and the streets adjoining quite as far as Westminster 
Bridge, were filled with these poor petitioners, besides 
multitudes of others that were in the park. Before them, 
in their march, flags of various colours were borne by the 
women, particulaiTy a French silk handkerchief, with a 
golden border on it and a cross of gold in the middle, a 
large piece of French spotted silk, said to have been pro- 
cured from the shop of a mercer in town, and three or four 
pieces of French lace. See, 6cc, The men wore red cock- 
ades and shreds of silk in their hats. In Westminster they 
stopped the carriages of the members as they went to the 
House, praying them to take pity on the poor weavers, but 
behaved in all other respects with the greatest good order. 
To prevent any tumult, however, the first troop of Horse 
Guards, with a party of Horse Grenadiers and three companies 
of Foot Guards, drew up before Westminster, and cleared a 
way to the House for the members, about two p.m. The 
Lords sent out to the weavers to tell them next session every 
possible endeavour should be made to redress their griev- 
ances, but that further consideration tiU then was impos- 
sible, which was somewhat cold comfort, it must be allowed. 
This not satisfying them, the weavers remained till four p.m., 
when their leaders pacified them and persuaded them to 
disperse. In the mean time Sir John Fielding, the third 
justice, and a relation of the novelist, had waited at the new 
Guildhall, where aoo weavers had held a conference with 
their masters and the mercers, the latter of whom had 
promised to immediately recall all their contracts for foreign 
silks, and set the Spittlefields weavers immediately to wonc. 
But the more riotous spirits were not to be drawn off by mere 
promises, and trusted more to the sometimes salutary 
effects of fear. They threatened to get the watermen to 
join them, and pulled down the stone posts and part of the 
wall before the obnoxious Buke of Bedfoid's house, 
Bloomsbury Square, besides ploughing up the ground in 
the centre of the square. They then tore up the pavement, 
and pelted the Horse Guards who rode against them. Many 
soldiers were wounded, and several of the weavers trampled 
down. A party of horse that night guarded Mr. Carr's 
house, and parties of the Guai3s patroled Moorfields 
and Spittlefields, where the mob had been breaking the 
windows of all master weavers known to have French silk in 
stock." 

The next morning the Ghiards, attended by a great number 



of constables, headboroughs, &c., marched from Hicker's 
Hall and Moorfields, as it was rumoured that the sailors, 
butchers, and dyers, had determined to come to the aid of the 
weavers, who were determined a second visit to West- 
minster. The great spokesman of the rioters seems to have 
been Jones, a Welshman, to whom the Earl of Northum- 
berland had sent special messages from the Lords, and 
who, after drawing off the weavers to the Green Park, 
harangued them from a tree, and also addressed the mob 
in the Old Palace Yard with ** modesty and decorum," and 
succeeded in persuading them to disperse. The St, Jameses 
Chronicles of^May 16, Z765, somewhat sympathizing with 
the weavers, writes : — 

<' It is said that several French hairdressers and friseurs, 
French milliners and mantua-makers, have raised good 
fortunes since the late peace, by artfully introducing and 
selling the silk manufactures of their own country to the 
gentry, &c., they had business for, which has oeen the 
principal cause ot the present miserable situation of the poor 
Spitalfields weavers; and, notwithstanding seizure now 
and then has been made of French goods, the said illicit 
trade is daily carried on by means of the easy access they 
have to the ladies and gentlemen who employ them.'' 

From Lloyd's Evening Post^ of May 22, 1765, we get a 
very graphic picture of the genea^ alarm the riotous weavers 
had created m London, which, for a time, had formed into 
a camp. The newspaper writer says : — 

"Monday night the guards were doubled at Bedford 
House ; and in each street leading.thereto were placed six or 
seven of the Horse Guards, who continued till yesterday at 
ten with their swords drawn. A strong party of Albemarle's 
dragoons took post in Tottenham Court Road, and patrols 
of them were sent off towards Islington and Marylebone, 
and the other environs on that side of the town ; the Duke 
of Bedford's new road by Baltimore House was opened, 
when every hour a patrol came that way and round Blooms- 
bury Square to see that all was well. 

** Proper precautions were yesterday taken to prevent the 
weavers from joining and marching in bodies, by placing a 
strong body in the following manner : — ^Two troops of horse 
were drawn up in Moorfields in order of battle, with colours, 
standards, &c., in the centre was a battalion of the Guards. 
They continued under arms all day. A troop of horse was 
stationed at the foot of London Bridge to prevent their 
passing that way, and another troop of horse did duty at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge. 

** The same mominga large detachment of the Foot Guards, 
joined by a party of horse Grenadier Guards, were drawn up 
under arms in St. James's Park, to prevent any riots or 
obstructions to the members or peers passing or repassing 
to and from the house, but everything continued in perfect 
tranquillity. 

" Parties of horse and foot continue still to do duty in 
Bloomsbury Square, and soldiers are quartered in all the 
public-houses in Spittlefields and parts adjacent. 

"This week, a number of printed handbills, setting forth 
the miserable situation of the poor journeymen weavers, 
from the great encouragement of French silks in this king- 
dom, were thrown into the carriages of the principal nobility 
and gentry at the west end of the town." 

These riots were succeeded by others still more dangerous 
in 1767, when the "cutters," as they were called, broke 
into houses, cut the work off the looms, and shot several 
persons who attempted to hinder them. There were also 
disturbances of the same kind in 1768 and '69, the rioters 
occasionally killing a soldier and resisting all attempts to 
put them down. On December 6, 1769, two rioters were, 
to the rage of the weavers, hung at Bethnal Green. 

After this the weavers either resigned themselves pa- 
tiently to their misfortunes or prepared boldly, like true 
Englishmen, to outdo their rivals in trade, for we hear little 
more of any open disturbance. 

{To be continued^ 
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The Sin of Kissing the Hand (Vol. iii. 308).— Th e 
original of a portion of Job xxxi. 27, is generally rendered 
''^ My hand hath kissed my mouth" In the order of ancient 
worship it was customary to kiss the idol that was wor- 
shipped. The Mohammedans at the present day, in their 
worship at Mecca, kiss the black stone which is fastened in 
the corner of the Beat Allah, as oflen as they pass it in 
going round the Caaba. If they cannot come near enough 
to kiss it, they touch it with the hand, and kiss that. An 
Oriental pays his respects to one of a superior station by 
kissing his hand, and putting it to his forehead {see Paxton's 
«* Writings on Job," and Pool's Latin " Synopsis.**) Dr. 
John Gill, one of the best Oriental scholars of tne past cen- 
tury, has given a very good account of kissing the hand in 
connection with the words of Job. According to Herodotus, 
the Arabians, the neighbours of Job, worshipped the sun 
and moon. The Persians were taught by the Assyrians to 
sacrifice to the sun and moon. The Canaanites and the 
Phoenicians did the same thing ; hence one of their cities is 
called Bethtshemesh, the home or Temple of the Sun (Josh, 
xix. 2i.) Job evidently saw the evil of this common prac- 
tice la his day, and thus strove to purge himself of it. 

W. Winters. 



Pisjc^IIanta* 



, The "Tabarde" Inn, Southw ark.— This ancient 
hostelry, which is about to be sold by auction, and no doubt 
speedily swept away, though not the veritable tavern in 
which Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrims were assembled 500 
years ago, stands doubtless on the site of that tavern. The 
first foundation of this inn would appear to be due to the 
abbots of Hyde, who at a time when the bishops of 
Winchester had their palace near St. Saviour's Church, 
naturally fixed their town residence close by. Stowe tells us 
that in the Middle Ages the High Street of Southwark had 
♦* many fair inns for the receipt of travellers," and he enu- 
merates, ** The Tarbarde " among their signs. The land on 
which the old "Tarbarde" stood was purchased by the 
Abbot of Hyde in a.d. 1307, and he built on it not only a 
hostel for himself and his brethren, but also an inn for the 
accommodation of the numerous pilgrims resorting to the 
shrine of "St. Thomas of Canterbury" fi-om the south and 
west of England, just at the point where the roads from 
Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire met that which was known 
as the "Pilgrim's Way." There can be no doubt that by 
the end of the fourteenth century the Tabard was alreadv 
one of the inns most frequented by " Canterbury Pilgrims, ' 
or else Chaucer would scarcely have introduced it to us in 
that character. Stowe also mentions the old "Tabarde" 
as still standing in a.d. 1598, and four years later we are 
told by one of Chaucer's editors that the inn and the abbot's 
house adjoining had been newly repaired and enlarged " for 
the receipt of many guests." Unfortunately, however, in 
1676 the Borough was the scene of a terrible conflagration. 
Some 600 houses had to be destroyed in order to arrest the 
progress of the flames, and as the Tabard stood nearly 
m the centre of this area, and was mostly built of wood, 
there can be little doubt that the inn actually visited by 
Chaucer's pilgrims, perished. It was, however, almost 
immediately rebuilt, and as nearly as possible on the same 
spot ; and although, through the ignorance of the landlord 
or tenant, or both, it was for a time called, not the 
" Tabarde," but the "Talbot," there can be no doubt that 
the present inn, with its quaint old timber galleries and not 
less quaint old chambers, is substantially the same hostelry 
as that commemorated by our great early poet. It may 
be added, in explanation of the sign itself, that, in the 
language of Stowe, a "tabard" is "a sort of jacket or 
sleeveless coat, whole before, but open on both sides, with a 
square collar, winged at the shoulders ; a stately garment 
of old time, commonly worn of noblemen and others, both 



at home and abroad in the wars, with their arms embrddercd 
or otherwise depict. . . . But now (he adds) these 
' tabards ' are worn only by the heralds, and be called their 
coats of arms in service." 

Tombs of Richard H. and Hbnry in.— At the 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held oa the 26th ult., 
the Dean of Westminster read a very interesting paper on 
the above subject. Dean Stanley, in the eloauent opening 
of his paper, said that the ghostly and ghastly asftoaaticos 
of Richard II. with the legends of Westminster Abbey, to- 
gether with his love for the Abbey, made him a prince of 
especial interest to the historian of that edifice, while thert 
were circumstances which might endear him to the recoQec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries, who, in the last centntj, 
actually poked their hands through the holes of his tomb to 
try and nsh out the bones of a king. To historians in geneial 
the fate of Richard is a most interesting subject. " I have 
seen," sajrs Froissart, " two strange things in my time," and 
he goes on to point oiit the contrast between the bright be- 
ginning of Richard's reign and its miserable close. Gray's 
well-kno%vn lines, beginning "Fair laughs the mom and 
soft the zephyrs blow,^' refer to the same subject, and shniUv 
was the source of Shakespeare's apposite words, "Come, 
let us sit on the ground, and talk about the death of Kings." 
Two sets of bones were found in the tomb of Richard II., 
female and male. There was no dispute that the bones of 
the female skeleton were those of Anne of Bohemia ; the 
only doubt was whether the other skeleton was that of the 
King. The skuU which was found, being for the pmpose of 
measurement filled with rape-seed, the number 01 cnbk 
inches which it was found to contain was below the standard 
of English skulls. That settled the question of the size of 
the skull, but its quality was another thing. However, the 
conclusion come to by Mr. Richmond was that the sknll 
would agree with the character of the King. The stor}' of 
the murder of Richard by Sir Piers Exton, who went down 
to Pomfret with battle-axe men, is a mere legend, and 
there are no marks of the battle-axe on this skuU. It has 
been suggested that it was the skull of a priest, named Man* 
delyn, but he was beheaded at least a month before Richard's 
death, and there are no marks of decapitation here. Sprigs 
of poplar, a preservative against witchcraft, were found 
when the tomb was opened. Rushes were still there, and 
this proved that, although the tomb had been more or less 
ransacked, it had never been entered. Other things were 
found in the tomb which were but rubbish cast in by passers* 
by. The tomb of Henry III. had also been investigated. 
The casting of the effigy is almost perfect, though it is said 
to be among the first of such castings. The coffin is covered 
with cloth of gold in one continuous piece, which in turn 
is covered with dust, and has lost so much of its strengtli 
that a small blast would blow away both dust and suk. 
The grave historic doubts which rested on the subject of 
Richard II. justified a searching investigation into his tomb ; 
but with regard to Henry III. there was no question, and 
the gentlemen who had taken part with the Dean in this 
inquiry, Mr. Doyne Bell, Mr. Percival, Mr, Knight Watson, 
and others, determined with the Dean that it was belter to 
go no further. The paper being concluded, Mr. Scharf, 
Mr. Sangster, Mr. Ricnmond, R.A,, and Mr. Octavins 
Morgan, M.P., took part in the discussion which followed. 
Mr. Mil man gave an interesting account of the discussion 
as to Richard's fate. He quoted Mr. Benjamin Williams, 
who had printed a deposition found in the Record Office of 
a witness examined in the reign of Henry IV. The testincfflV 
of this witness was that from Pomfret Richard II. escaTca 
to the Holy Isle, perhaps to the Isle of lindisfame, '^ 
Northumberland. He was then removed to Scotland, an\ 
many plots for his restoration were set on foot during the 
next reign. 

Fleet Prison. — This old Bastile in London was abolished 
on the 2nd of April, 1844, after it had been a prison for 
debtors for two centuries. In 1727 a committee of thei 
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Jlouse of Commons inquired respecting its management, 
-when various extortions and cruelties were discovered. The 
'wrardens and jailors were imprisoned for their cruelties. 
Sainbridge, one of the wardens, was prosecuted and con- 
victed, but escaped punishment. The inimitable William 
XIogarth*s picture of Bainbridge's examination is as well 
known as Mr. C. Dickens's description of the Fleet Prison 
in ** Pickwick." It appears to have been for many years a 
liot-bed of mischief, wnich merited the fate it receired in 
1844. 



Society of Antiquaries. — At a meeting of this 
society held on the 26th ult. (Mr. T. Winter Jones, princi- 
pal librarian of the British Museum, in the chair), a paper 
was read by the Dean of Westminster on " the Tombs of 
Kicbard II. and Henry III.," the substance of which will be 
found on the opposite page. Before the reading of the 
paper several new Fellows were formally admitted, and some 
new gifts and bequests were announced, amongst the latter 
a volume^of the limes for 1789, which, it was stated, is not in 
the British Museum. Dra>vings hy Mr. George Scharf, and 
photographs, illustrating the subject of the lecture, were 
laid upon the table and hung up on the wall. 

I.iNNKAN Society. — ^The last meeting of the present 
session was held at Burlington House, on June 19 (George 
Bentham, Esq., F.R.S., president, in the chair). A number 
of beautiful photograpns of the Botanic Gardens, at 
Adelaide, South Australia, were brought to the meeting by 
Dr. Hooker, for the inspection of the Fellows, and were 
examined with much interest. A fine specimen of Amomum 
nielegueta (grains of Paradise plant), bearing fruit, was 
exhibited ; the plant had been raised in this country from 
imported seeds, and, although . it had flowered before, no 
fruit had previously been produced. Some curious specimens 
of Medicago tribmoides, from Algeria, were also exhibited 
to the meeting, in which the character of the fruit had been 
^»o changed as to closely resemble that of M. elegans and other 
species. The change was undoubtedly due to the action of a 
kind of smut, but, so far as was known, the effect produced had 
not been previously observed. A paper was read by Dr. 
Duncan, " On the Fertilization of Primula vulgaris,* in 
which he gave the results ofa long series of carefully repeated 
obser\'ations, tracing the entire course of the pollen tubes 
from the stigma to the ovules ; the subject being illustrated 
by drawings upon the black board, enlarged from micro- 
scopical preparations. Dr. Cobbold described his own 
similar observations upon Orchis mascula, which gerterally 
confirmed those of Dr. Duncan, and a discussion foUowecl, 
in which Dr. Hooker, Dr. Cobbold, Professor Dyer, Mr. 
Currey, and Dr. Duncan, took part. Dr. Hooker read a 
paper descriptive of a collection of plants obtained by Mr. 
New from near the snow line on Kilimanjaro, the species 
being, for the most part, allied to those found on the 
Cameroons and the mountains of Abyssinia. The president 
expressed a hope that the next meeting of the Society would 
be held in their new rooms, to which their library would be 
removed during the recess. The meeting was then adjourned 
to November 6th. Four new Fellows were elected. 

London and Middlesex ArcH/Kological Society.— 
At a recent meeting of this society (Alfred J. White, Esq., 
F.S. A.,in the chair), a paper was read by Mr. Frederick Wood, 
on " Recent Investigations at Willesdcn Church," which was 
well illustrated by numerous old engravings of the church 
and other portions of the parish, 'rubbings of memorial 
brasses still existing there, and numerous well-executed 
photographs of the exterior and interior, as also of parts 
exemplifying the curious Norman remains of part ot the 
edifice, and the ancient Norman font, certainly of the early 



part of the twelfth century were also exhibited. Rubbings of 
brasses from city churches and objects of antiquarian in- 
terest were shown. After the reading of Mr. Wood's paper, 
a discussion took place, by ^Ir. J. G. Waller, Mr. Dunldn, 
the chainnan, and others, on the supposed miraculous 
benefits conferred by various shrines, both in foreign 
countries and in our own. 

Chemical Society. — ^At a meeting held on Thursday, 
June 19th — Dr. Odling, F.R.S., president, in the chair — 
which was the last of the season, mne communications were 
read, of which the following were the titles: — i. ••Re- 
searches on the Action of the Copper Zinc Couple on 
Organic Bodies (III.) On Normal and Iso-propyl Iodides," 
by J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S., and A. Tribe, being a continua- 
tion, in the Propyl series, of the authors' previous researches. 

2. *' On the Influence of Pressure on Fermentation (part II.) 
The Influence of Reduced Atmospheric Pressure on the 
Alcoholic Fermentation," by Horace T. Brown, in which he 
flnds that, under diminished pressure, the progress of the 
alcoholic fermentation is retarded in a remarkable way. 

3. "On Cymene from Different Sources, optically con- 
sidered," by J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 4. "Note on the 
Action of Bromine on Alizarine," by W. H. Perkin, F.R.S. 
This reaction gives rise to bromtdizarine^ an orange-coloured 
crystalline substance possessing feebler dveing properties 
than pure alizarine, the colouring principle of madder. 
5. "On Some Oxidation and Decomposition Products of 
Morphine Derivatives," by E. L. Ma^'cr, and C. R. A. 
Wright, D.Sc. 6. " On the Decomposition of Tricalcic 
Phosphate by Water," by R. Warrington. 7. «' Communi- 
cations from the Laboratory of the London Institution, No. 
XII., On the Nature, and on some Derivatives of Coal-tar 
Cresol," by Dr. H. E. Armstrong, and C. L. Field. 8. " On 
a New Tellurium Mineral, with Notes on a Systematic 
Mineralogical Nomenclature," by J. B. Hannay. 9. " Note 
on the Relation among the Atomic Weights," by J. A. R. 
Newlands. The president Anally adjourned the meeting 
until after the recess, con^tulating the members on the 
flourishing state of the soaety, and on the number and im- 
portance of the papers that had b6en read during the 
session. 

Society of Biblical Arch.'eology. — An extra meet- 
ing of this society was held on Tuesday last, when the 
following paper was read :— " The Fall of Nineveh, and tlic 
First Year of Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon," by J. W. 
Bosanquet, F.R.A.S., &c. The following candidates were 
balloted for :— J. R. Brown, F.R.G.S., M.A.I., R. Brown, 
junr. (Cambridge), Rev. W. T. Bullock, M.A., H. S. GiflTord, 
Q.C., Alexander Laing, F.R.S., Mrs. Margaret Home Colvin, 
Lady Douglas, Lady Tite, and Benj. Winstone. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts.— This society held, on the 26th ult., by permission of 
the council, its fourth and last cotwersazione of the present 
session, at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall. It was numerously and fashionably 
attended — the vari-coloured costumes of many distinguished 
Orientals contrasting vividly with the more sombre de riguttir 
of our countrymen, adding a tone of picturesqueness to 'the • 
assembly. Tne guests, as they arrivea, were received at the 
entrance of the galleries by the chairman (Major Britten), 
Mr. George Browning, the hon. secretary Mr. William Taylor, 
and several other members of the council. Among tnose 
present were Sir John Coode, Dr. Hyde Clarke, Dr. Zerffi, 
Viscomte de Lancastre, Captain Mayne Reid, Chevalier de 
Kontski, Mr. Randolph Clay, and many musicians, artists, 
and literary men of note. The principal subjects treated of 
during the past session have been as follows : — May i, " The 
Temples and Mythology of India," by Captain E. D. Lyon. 
May I J, "Beethoven," by Herr Ernest Pauer. May 22, 
" The Art Treasures of Italy," by George Browning. May 28, 
** Form and Emotion," by H. C. Selous. June 5, " Some of 
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the Remains of our Remote Ancestors in Western Britain," 
by Richard Burchett. June 19, "The Value of Natural 
History Studies to the Artist," by Professor Allman, F.R.S. 
At this meeting there was no lecture, but the importance of 
those already delivered may be gathered from the above list. 
The selection of vocal and instrumental music, in conjunc- 
tion with the exhibition of interesting pictures, whiled away 
a few hours most pleasantly. The sixteenth session will 
commence in January next. 

South of England Literary, Philosophical, and 
Statistical Society. — This society recently held its 
annual exciu^on. The members proceeded first to Titchfidd 
Church, a good specimen of Norman architecture, and con- 
taining some remarkably fine monuments, and afterwards to 
Titchneld Palace, formerly a seat of the Earl of Southampton, 
and now a beautiiful ruin, renowned chiefly as being the place 
where Charles L resorted after his esca]>e fix)m Hampton 
Court, and whence he was conveyed to Carisbrooke Castle by 
Colonel Hammond. After spending some time in admiring 
this venerable relic of a mansion of the sixteenth century, 
the party proceeded to Porchester Castle. An interesting 
paper on Porchester, giving a brief account of the locality 
and tracing the history of Sie castle from the most ancient 
times, was then read by the Rev. E. Kell, and will be 
printed in oiu: next. The thanks of the meeting were pre- 
sented by the president (Dr. de Chaumont) to Mr. Kell, who 
afterwards accompanied the party to examine the various 
parts of the castle. The botany connected with the castle 
was illustrated by the Rev. H. Hawkes, F.L.S., of Ports- 
mouth. 



Cdisat iti Britain, By Thomas Kentisb. London: Pickering. 1873. 

Mr. Kentish's spirited epic displays considerable constructive and 
imaginative power, and his descriptions are frequently extremely life- 
like and cfiective. Amon? these may specially be mentioned the 
debate in council of the Druids and Chieftains, preparatory to the 
conflict with the Romans, in which the invocation of the Archdruid 
to Taramis, ^ God of armies, of carnage, and fight,'* is particularly 
fine and impressive. The battle itself is described with great ability, 
and the introduction of the elephant, as a living engine of warfare 
among the Britons, astonished and terrified by the apparition of a 
monster, *' the like our islands never bred," forms a most telling inci- 
dent. The account of the storm which succeeds the battle is rendered 
with energy and force, and shows that the author has a quick and 
obser>'-ant eve for the phenomena and scenery of nature. Mr. Kentish 
deals ^ chie^ with priests and warriors, consequently we find com- 
paratively little relating to the softer sex in his poem; out his descrip- 
tion of Guendolene, tlio beautiful daughter of Mynogan, gives the 
impression that even the young ladies oT those remote and unsophis- 
ticated times were tolerably well versed in the science and resources 
of flirtation. Of her the author says : — 

" Who, not unconscious of the power 

To which the beautiftil are bom ; 
Nor ignorant of the ample dower 

Her sire upon her bridal mom 
Intended; .... 

Perchance, too, of the homage vain, 

That ever on her steps attended ; 
Nor anxious to behold the reign 

Of her engrossing beauty ended : 

Indifferently her smiles extended. 
Not only to the enrious train ; 
But also, as it seemed to me, 

Glanced round alike with careless eye 

On all, as meaning to imply 
Her fixed resolve from passion free, 



To sway, as yet, the hearts of many, 
Nor preference entertain for any." 



The poem concludes with the eventual victoiv of the Britons, and 
the subsequent flight of the Romans to Gaul. The book is an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to the literature treating of our early 
times and history ; and Mr. Kentish may be congratulated upon the 
selection of so unhackneyed a subject, and one so capable of variety 
of treatment 

An Epic of Women and other Poemt. By Arthur W. E. 0*Shaugh- 
nessy. London : Hotten. 

What distinguishes Mr. 0'Shang[hnes8y as an intellectual poet, is 
(he full and masculine grasp which he is capable of taking of the 



subject he selects for his verse. Of aspiration there is litde or mk 
at all. Probably the school to which ne belongs would reject any 
visible and evident moral effort as aesthetically and aitutkallr 
censurable. The deification of the senses is tiie chief p<rint uned at ; 
and certainly in the carrjring ont of this, the poet displays a stitBgA 
of colouring, and a power over words which impel the reader oa«ank 
But this applies, of course, only to the best and most nokioesbfe 
poems, such as " The daushter o{ Herodias." This reaHy finewod 
of the poetic art is remarxable for its daring and subtlv-dnvn pc- 
ture of gorgeous sensuousness ; yet, strange to say, at the sane tme 
for its appreciation of the pure, saint-like nature of a St John the 
Baptist. In this subject Mr. O'Shaughnessy has feond a theae 
evidentiy to his mina and well calculated to di^day his abtU^ 
" Cleopatra " also shows a poetic faculty of no mean order. Tk 
" Epic of Women " is the best part of the volumOi The series d 
poems comprising this, winds up sorrowiiillv enough in the ksiest 
over a lost life, to a dead mother. It would be unjust not to ackaov- 
ledge the decided evidences of genius in Mr. O'Shaagfanessy's vorU 
but for further efforts we would connsel hotUkfide study ot real fife, 
and the plain woric-day world we live in. Tne healti^ atnosphm 
and dayhght of these are invigorating as well as ia^riring. 



T, AVfftf//.— Mathieu de Montmorency, sumamed ** The Oreat,** 
was Constable of f'rance, under Philip Augustus and Louis VIII., 
and played a distinguished part in the wars with England. He &d 
in X330* 

IV. JVeister.—The sect of Angelites derived their name from ^ge' 
licum, in Alexandria, where their first meetings were held. TSct 
are also known by the names of Theodosians and Severites ; (torn 
Theodosius, whom they made their pope, and from Severus their bead. 

5^. /^. iLeeds),^The license was granted to Sir Hagh in 1356. 

TJlun, Goode.-'He is descended from William Williams, of CkwasK 
Issa, Anglesey, who is descended from Cadrod Hardd (''^The Hxad« 
some"), of Tremadgo. The latter was lord of Talbybolion aboot 

A* D. ZXOO* 

r. J/.— Writers diflcr as to the locality, but the most nsoaliy 
accepted opinion is that Bury St. Edmunds was the site. 

S, SHead.-^'The book was printed in 1598, and is very rare, as bet 
three or four copies are now known to be in existence. 

Geo, FJetcAer.-^The Angli, a German nation, were originallf ' 
branch of the Suevi, who settied in Denmark* Tus nation, accoroisf 
to Rapin and several other writers, gave the name of English to tbe 
subjects of Egbert early in the ninth century. 

//. 7.— "Rule Britannia" was written by Thompson, and set u 
music by Dr. Arae. 

B, i4.— Domesday Book was compiled under the Erection of Willi'^ 
the Conqueror, and in accordance with the resolution passed at ne 
council held in Gloucester in 1085. 

A". R. y.— The word "parvisc" is usnallv applied to the room ^ 
the porch of a church. In France it signifies tne open space rosad 
cathedrals and churches. 

L, y.-~Sir Robert Long, Secretary to Charles XL daring his exile 
was created a baronet in 1662, and died unmarried. 

T, R. ir.—Mrs. Southey was the author of the lines yon qaot& 



NOTICES. 

Corretpondent* who reply to queries would oblige fy re/errmg if 
ike volume and page where such queries are to Ae found, Tp emi 
this gives us unnsMSsary trouble, A few of our eorrespondaUi <** 
slow to comprehend that tt is desirable to give not only the nftrtee* 
to the query itself but thai such reference shculd also s neM ^ 
Prevuna replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded aifsp 
4, Vol, iit.y to which a previous reply had been given at pagt w» '** 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol, tu\ 4, ao^ ja). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent asd 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arcbsolo^f 
and generally from any intellig^t reader who may be in possesnos 
of facts, historical or ouierwise, likely to be of fooOTal interest. 

Commnnications for the Editor should be addmsed to the Pb^' 
lisking Office, 8xA, Fleet Street, London, S.C. 
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some 3rears ago, I calculated the length of it roughly as 
about sixty yards, and I noticed what appeared to be re- 
mains of ancient intrenchments near it. 

T. Dakin. 

Crest and Motto of the Way Family.— What crest 
and motto belong to the famUy of " Way ?" The late Albert 
Way, Esq., F.S.A.. was a distinguished member of that 
family. I should be glad also to know from what source 
the name is derived ? 

R.E.W. 

The Rock Circles of Northumberland.— A few 
years ago several articles appeared in the Builder j on the 
various circular marks on the rocks of Northumberland. 
Has any decision been arrived at with respect to the mean* 
ing of these singular devices ? 

B. Haslam. 

A Curious Brooch.«^A brooch in pewter, 2 inches in 
diameter, was found in the neighbourhood of Birkenhead a 
few years back. It is inscribed inversely, **^IH£SVS . 
NA^ARENVS .LA," in large characters of the fourteenth 
century. Can any of your erudite readers explain the mean- 
ing of the two concluding letters in this inscription ? 

H. EcROYD Smith. 

Sir Hugh Smithson.— Will some reader kindly favour 
me with any naviculars of the life of Sir Hugh Smithson, 
Bart., bom 1057, died 1729, and ancestor of the present Dukes 
of Northumberland ; also of his grandson, Sir Hugh Smith- 
son, Bart., afterwards Earl of Northumberland, who died 
in 1786? 

J. D. Grout. 

Motto of the Dakyns of Yorkshire.— What is 
supposed to be the meaning of the singular motto of the 
Dakyns of Yorkshire : <* Stnke Dakyns, the devil's in the 
hempe ? " 

S. Bryde. 



Crosier and Pastoral Staff (Vol. iii. 292, 322).— The 
terms <* pastoral staff'* and <<crosier" are veiy often erroneously 
confounded, whereas (as most Roman Catholics know) there 
is a distinction as to tne use for which they are appointed, 
though there is little to distinguish them extemally. A 
crosier \sk the staff surmounted by a cross or a crucifix* borne 
either in front of or by a primate, archbishop, or cardinal. 

The pastoral staff is formed exactly like the << shepherd's 
crook." It has the form of a crutch, and the shape and 
design of the hook or curved head of the staff varies accord- 
ing to the century. Thus, about the 12th or 13th centuries 
we see tiie concave bend of the curve enriched with the 
representation of the <* Agnus Dei," the "Annunciation," or 
the patron saint of the diocese, more frequently terminating 
in a trefoil. In the previous century they are more simple. 
In the'i4tli century the curved head is crocketed. Ailer 
that period, and during the revival of classic art, the pastoral 
staff lacks its richness of design, and in France and Italy the 
curved head is larger and more bowed out. Specimens of 
staves of various periods may be seen in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The pastoral staff is the outward emblem 
of episcopal authority, not of jurisdiction or mission (that 
being symbolized by the Archiepiscopal '< pallium "). It 
18 worn by archbishops, bishops, and by abbots ; also by 
Benedictine and certam other lady abbesses. The bishop's 
staff turns outwards, i,e,, to the people, and represents 
external, the abbot's turns inwai^, towards the wearer, and 
represents internal authority. 

It is usually borne in the left hand ; but in a representation 
of St. Swithin, figured on the seal of the community of 
Alventoke, Hsmts, he appears holding his pastoral staff in | 



the right hand and the Bible in his left. When the bisliop 
is " in Coppu Magna," or officiating in any diocese saro ks 
own, he aoes not use his pastoral staff. The same applies 
to abbots officiating in other abbeys. It is borne fay tke 
bishop only when he wears his mitre and the sacred vest- 
ments, only during the mass, when pr^hing or giving the 
blessing. It is borne by him in processions, and at confirma- 
tions, ordinations, and other solemn occasions during oertaia 
portions of the service ; and when not in the bishop's hand, 
It is carried for him by a boy or server, who wears a white 
tippet, the ends of which ne wraps round the staff, not 
touching it with the hands. Pastoral staves are of vaiioiB 
material, usually silver, gold, or gilded metal, more or less 
enriched with precious stones, and about six feet high. The 
" pateressa " is the pastoral staff of a Greek bishop. 

The Papal cross is triple, like the tiara, with three tram- 
verse beams. The « patriarchal cross," b<Hiie by Easten 
archimandrates and patriarchs, has two transverse beams, 
one smaller than that below it. 

The '< eucolpion," or pectoral cross, is a small gold crois, 
frequently a reliquary, worn by bishops and abbots ronad 
the neck. Formerly, a sort of scarf made of silk, ooka- 
mented with cords or tassels, was attached to the handle of 
the staff, and may be seen at the South Kensingtoa 
Museum. 

A. D. 

Brownists (Vol. iiL 3i9).~Toward8 the end of the i6di 
century a sect of professing Christians arose under the leader- 
ship of Robert Brown, a man of some learning, but of aa 
impetuous and fiery temper. He began to inveigh agaiast 
the order of the Establi^ed Church of England about the 
year 1580, by preaching and zealously diflfusing his senti> 
ments wherever he went, especially in the county of NciibIL 
In 1592 his followers increased (according to the testhnooy 
of Sir Walter Raleigh) to the number of 20,000, exdnsive 
of women and children. In the reign of Eliisabeth, the 
Brownists were much persecuted, which occasioned many of 
them to fly to Holhmd, where several churches were estab- 
lished. Robert Brown boasted that for his preadang 
against the ceremonies of the State Church and her bishops 
he had been imprisoned thirhr-two times, in some of ndnoi 
cells he could not see Us hand at noonday. While st 
Northampton his preaching was so offensive that he was died 
before Dr. Unsdue, Bishop of Peterborough, who, upon his 
refusing to appear, publicly excommunicated him for con- 
tempt. This made such an impression upon the mind of 
Brown that he renounced, it is said, his principles of sepa^ 
ration, and having obtained absolution, ne was, about the 
year 1592, preferr^ to the rectory of a church near Oundle, 
m Northamptonshire. Accoixling to Dr« Fuller, fiff 
from the Sabbatarian strictness espoused by his foUoweis he 
was rather dissolute and a libertine. '* In a word," continaes 
the historian, *< he had a wife with whom he never lived, 
a church in which he never preached, and as aJl the other 
scenes of his life were stormy and turbulent, so was his 
end." * For, being poor, and proud and passionate, he 
struck the constable of his parish for demanding the payment 
of a rate ; " and being bdoved by nobody," he was sum- 
moned before Sir Rowland St. John« who conmiitted hha 
to gaol. The decrepit old man, not being able to walk, vas 
carried thither upon a feather bed in a cart, where shortly 
afterwards he died, in 1630, in the 8 1st year of his age.t The 
Brownists subse<}uently merged in the Independents, of 
whom Mr. Robinson, pastor of the church at Leyden, is 
regarded as the real founder. The Brownists considered 
the discipline of the Church of England to be Popish and 
anti-Christian, and all her ordinances invalid. Their oidcis 
of Church government very much resembled those of the In- 
dependents of tbe present day. 

W. WINTEIS. 



• Church Hist., ch. ix. z6; 



* Cburcb Hist., cb. ix. 107. 
f See " Life and Times of Bishop Ibil," by J. J. J 
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large slab of stone completely covering one side of the vault 
having been removed, revealed a smsSl semicircular-shaped 
crevice, but it was too late to admit of its then being ex- 
plored. 

Cheapside Cross. — ^Cheapside Cross, one of the nine 
crosses erected by Edward I., that soldier king, to mark the 
resting-places of the body of his beloved queen, Eleanor of 
Castile, on its way from Lincoln to Westminster Abbey, 
stood in the middle of the road, facing Wood Street. It 
was built in 1290 by Master Michael, a mason of Canterbury. 
From an old painting at Crowday, in Sussex, representing 
the procession of Edward VI. from the Tower to West- 
minster, we gather that the cross was both stately and 
graceful. It consisted of three octangular compartments, 
each supported by eight slender columns. The basement 
story was probably 20 feet high ; the second, 10 : the third, 
6. In the first niche stood the effigy of probably a contem- 
poraneous pope ; round the base of the second were four 
apostles, each with a nimbus roi;nd his head; and above 
them sat the Virgin with the infant Jesus in her arms. The 
highest niche was occupied by four standing figures, while 
crowning all rose a cross surmounted by the emblematic 
dove. The whole was rich with highly-finished ornament. — 
From Casseifs Old and New London, 

Tyndale, the Reformer. — We understand that a vol- 
ume of very great interest has recently been acquired for the 
library of the British Museum, namely, one of the rarest 
works of Tyndale, the great reformer, and first translator of 
the New Testament into modem English. It is entitled 
" The Exposition of the Fyrste Epistle of Seynt Jhon, with 
a prologge before it : by W. T," 



Zoological Society op London.— At a recent meet- 
ing of this society (Professor Newton, F.R.S., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair), the Marquis of Bristol, the Hon. Osbert 
Craven, Admiral Windham Hornby, Colonel K. Betty, 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Hunt, Captain C. Davey, Captain 
G. F. Hcyworth, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. De la Rue, and 
Messrs. F. Green, J. Measure, J. Pearson, T. Kark, B. M. 
Smith, W. Hale, H, L. S. Wilson, James O. Wulff, T. D. 
Bayly, C. Croft, C. R. Barclay, L. D. Powles, H. Edlmann, 
J. H. Hortin, W. Banks, G. A. Fenwick, J. Hoole, A 
Gibbs, A, M'Kay, A. Nicols, S. Nicholson, F. P. Alliston, 
and G. S. Clement were elected Fellows. Twenty-seven 
candidates for the Fellowship were proposed, and ordered 
to be balloted for at the next meeting of the society. 
Among the additions to the society's menagerie during the 
month of May were especially noticed an example of the 
new Chinese water-deer {Hydropotes inemtis), presented to 
the society by Mr. R. Swinhoe, F.Z.S., Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul at Chefoo, North China, and two Cretan 
ibexes \Capra picta\ presented by Mr. Thomas B. Sand- 
with, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul in Crete. 

Aeronautical Society of Great Britain. — A geney 
rai meeting of members of this society was held at the Socie t 
of .AjIs on the 30th ult., under the presidency of Mr. Jam e 
Glaisher, F.R.S. In reporting progress during the pas 
year Mr. Glaisher alluded to M. Dupuy de Lome's attempt 
at balloon propulsion in Paris, and to the late design m 
Vienna to propel a balloon by means of a gas engine, aban- 
doned, however, for some unknown reason. The Australian 
Aeronautical Society had now ordered a 4-hor5e power 
engine of Messrs. Moy and Shell, who had contracted 
through this society's honorary secretary, Mr. F. W. 
Brearey, to deliver it within three months, under the weight, 
all inciusive, of 401b. This was intended for a cigar-shaped 
halloon, now manufacturing at a cost of 1200/. Of balloon 
propulsion he had not much to say in a favourable sense, 



but he should not object to ascend with the small engine of 
I -horse power which was now exhibited, for the purpose of 
effecting ascent and descent without loss of ^as or ballast. 
He would, however, take care that the gas did not escape 
from the bottom of the balloon. He congratulated the 
members that now everything seemed possible with respect 
to success in the object which they had in view. A com- 
munication from Mr. F. D. Artingstall, of Manchester, upon 
the hovering of birds, was read by the hon. secretary, 
and a paper upon "Aeroplanes," by Mr. D. S. Brown. 
This was illustrated by a profusion of models and apparatus, 
and by one in particular which flew horizontally lor a few 
feet, whereupon Mr. Bennett, from Oxford^ liberated a 
model which flew deliberately and successfully for as many 
yards with very pretty effect. Mr. Moy then explained 
that the engine there exhibited, about which so much had 
been said, was originally designed for the atrial machine, 
which he had invented. As exemplified by the models which 
had flown when liberated, there seems no reason to doubt 
that a superior effect may be attained when the angle of 
inclination of the machine and the motive power are under 
man's control. 

The Meteorological Society.— At the annual general 
meeting of this society, held on the 1 8th ult., the foUowing 
gentlemen were elected the officers and councU for the 
ensuing year : — Robert James Mann, M.D., F.R.A.S., 
President; Arthur Brewin, F.R.A.S., George Dines, Henry 
Storks Eaton, M.A., Lieut.-CoL Alexander Strange, F.R.S., 
Vice-Presidents; Henry Perigal, F.R.A.S., Treasurer; Sir 
Antonio Brady, F.G.S., Stephen William Silver, F.R.G.S., 
Trustees ; George James Symons, John W. Tripe, M.D., 
Secretaries ; Robert H. Scott, M.A„ F.R.S. , F.G.S., Foreign 
Secretary; Charles Brooke, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Charles O. F. Cator, M.A., Rogers Field, B.A., Assoc. 
Inst. C.E., Frederic Gaster, Tames Glaisher, F.R.S, John 
Knox Laughton, M.A., F.R.A.S., William Carpenter Nash, 
Thomas Sopwith, M.A., F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., Rev. Fenwick 
W. Stow, M.A., Capt. Henry Toynbee, F*R.A.S., Charles 
Vincent Walker, F.R.S., E. O. Wildman Whitehouse, 
F.R.A.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Council, 

Liverpool Numismatic Society. — ^The eleventh meet- 
ing (Sess. iii.) of this society was held on the istinst. The 
president, Mr. Edward Leighton, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Selke's paper on « Continental Mint Marks" was una- 
voidably postponed. The hon. sec. exhibited a new 
Prussian thaler, struck in commemoration of the late 
Franco-Prussian War. Obv.^ Head of the Emperor 
William, usual .titles; rev,y a figure of " Germania." 
Legend: Sieges Thaler, ex:— 187 i. Mr. H. Ecroyd 
Smith showed a small silver annular brooch, recently found 
on the Meols sea-beach, Cheshire, both sides being indented 
with fourteenth century letters, reading,'* IHESVS nazarenvs 
REX. rvDEO," size two-and-a-half scale of mionnet. The 
president, in a short address, referred to the third annual 
report of the Deputy Master of the Mint, on " The Coinage 
of 1872." On tne hon. secretary's announcement that the 
second part of the society's Transactions would shortly 
appear, Oie meeting terminated. The next meeting will be 
held on the 2nd of September. 

Surrey Archaological Society.— At a meeting of 
this society held on the 9th inst., the following places were 
visited: — (i.) Carshalton Church. The architecture and 
design of this was described by Thomas Milboum, Esq., 
and John Green Waller, Esq., offered some remarks on the 
monuments and brasses. (2.) Merton Church. The histoiy 
of Merton Abbev was given by Major Heales, F.S.A., and 
the architectural features and characteristics of the church 
were described by Ralph NeviU, Esq., A.R.I.B.A. The 
intrenchment on Wimbledon Common, popularly known 
as "Caesar's Camp^" was then visited, ana a paper on its 
histoiy and design was read by Robert A. God wm- Austen, 
Esq., F«R.S. 
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S€eia. By Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., M.R.I.A., 'M.R.A.Sm &c. King 
8c Co. 

Wb are glad to welcome another stonr from the accomplished author 
of "Tara.** Captain Meadows Taylor has chosen the time of the 
jrreAt Indian mutiny for the plot and tUuoAemeni of his new novel, 
' Seeta." We find the same intelligent appreciation of the native 
character and capabilities as in the earlier work. The heroine, 
whose name the book bears as title, is a charming creation, and the 
writer is most successful in awakening and sustainmg interest in her. 
There is, perhaps, less general information to be gained upon Indian 
life and manners than m " Tara ; *' but there is sufficient to rouse 
sympathy and a desire to know more of the indlviduaditv of the 
wonderful race whose literature and civilization were capable of an 
elevation so lofty, while at the same time disfigured by pagan super- 
stition. What will specially gratify those Who believe that it is 
incumbent upon the English nation to take more than a superficial 
and mercenary interest in the affiurs of the great Peninsula, and 
that there is yet a future of high promue for its gifted people, are the 
evident love and enthusiasm which the author brings to bear upon the 
rich and attractive theme he has chosen for illustration and elucida- 
tion. We wish him all success in his pleasant and instructive 
endeavours to increase the good understanding between the two 
nations. 

Numismaia Cromweliieuta, or ike M^Uillic History of Oliver 
Cromwell^ Illustrated iy his Coins^ Medals^ and Seals. By 
Henry W. Henfrey. Part I., with seven Autotype Illustrations. 
London : John Russell Smith. 2873. 

NuuUMATA Cromwbluana usefully supplies a gap in the sources of 
information hitherto accessible as r^ards the Protector. Its publi- 
cation will be hailed with satisfaction and pleasure by the student 
of English art, as well as b^r the archaeologist As remarked in 




is 



ittempted. 

upon the history of the Protectorate by these reliable witnesses 
in the highest degree interesting. It is refreshing and almost 
surprising that, in spite of the meagre Puritanism of the age, these 
fine examples of art should result to us from those days. Their 
artistic originator, Thomas Simon, is stated by Horace Walpole to 
have been the pupil of Nicholas Briot, a native of Lorraine, and 
*' Graver-general of the Monies in France." Briot, disgusted with 
the treatment he had received in that kingdom, had come over to 
England, where Charles I. gave him great encouragement, establish- 
ing nim in the Mint at the Tower in 1628. He returned to France 
ahont 1643, and his gifted pupil, Thomas Simon, at Cromwell's 
request, was installed in his place. To Briot*s training, we are 
therefore indebted for the eminent artistic skill so admirably applied 
to the production of the Cromwell medals. It is the undeniable art 
they evince which at once strikes the eye. The- faces of the busts in 
relief are not mere mechanical copies of naturei There is so much 
expression in them, such an intellectual penetration of character, and 
such freedom of handling, that the thorough artist of the brush, 
as well as the chisel, seems to have been at work upon them. 

In this first part of the work are seven medauic illustrations in 
autotype, or permanent photography. These are admirable for 
accuracy and effect, and form valuable examples of seventeenth 
century art 

The " Numismatic History of Oliver Cromwell " 



commences, we 



are told, with the battle of Dunbar, on September ^rd, 1650. Accord 




English historv where the same medal was distributed to officers and 
men alike, as is our present practice : and it was never done again bv 
the supreme authority until the Battle of Waterloo in 1815." 
Thomas Simon was sent to Edinburgh to take the portrait of the 
Lord- General for the medal in question. Cromwell, in his letter on 
the subject, addressed ** to the Committee of the Army at London," 
recommends the appointment of Simon to the former office of 
Nicholas Briot, remarking, " the man is ingenious and worthie of 
incouragemt." According to an old pamphlet, published in 1709, the 
original dies of the Dunbar medals were found at Southwold, in 
Suffolk, in the shop of a blacksmith ** who asserted that he, or his 
fl^kbpr, nad purchased them out of a house at Southwold that had be- 
}ongie4 to the protector, Richard." Vertue, however, in the first 
r^non of tbo ** Works of Thomas Simon," 170, says that the die of 

gola^ Dunbi^r medal. No. L. was found in the walls of a house at 
ursley, Hants, wnicn bad formerly been in the possession of the 
Cromwell Umily. These medals -are considered to exhibit the best 
likenesses of Cromwell which were ever obtained in this style of 
imitation. The remaining medallic illustrations in this first part are 
the *' Lord-General " medal^the Pattern Farthing of 1651, the In- 
auguration medal, and the Privy Seal^ also the work of Thomas 
Simon. The lovers of fine typography will be gratified with the style 
in which the work has been brought out, and its toned paper and the 
redffletter headings of the chapters greatly increase its attractive and 
ornamental character. It is appropriately dedicated to the Marquis 
of Kipon, whoi at a promoter ox art and archaeological research, and 
lu a descendant of tne Cromwell family, may be considered to possess 
special qualificatioBi m a patron of Mr. Hea£rey*t iateresting 
MtaipnM* 



X. — ^The difference between an escutcheon o/^rUenee and aa tiuv- 
eutcheon, is that the latter is not a charg^e, but a separate coat, occa> 
inring the fess point ; whilst the former is a small shield, e ccspyi^ 
the same position in the centre of the larger one, and covering a por- 
tion of the charges, but bearing a distinct coat of arms. 

y. L. — ^The batUe of Jamac was fought in the town of that oan^ 
in the department of Charente, France, in 1569^ between the CathoUa 
under the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henri III^ and HagneMU 
under Louis, Prince of Conde, and ended in the defeat of the latter. 

C/fnWcf.— George Herbert, the author of " The Country Panoa," 
was a brother of Lord Heriiert, of Cherbury, and was bora in 1593. 

L, 7.— The majority of the inhabitants of Persia are Mahometaai, 
of the sect called Shiites or Sheahs, and they diffier to some extent is 
religious doctrine, and more in historical belief from the tnhabitaati 
of the Turkish empire, who are called Sunnites. 

A'. ^. (Cam^fw«/£V-The popular ballads "Cherrv Ripe" aad 
" I've been Roaming,*' were written by Mr. Charies Edward Hon, 
the son of a German mtisician. He died at New York, in 1849. 

7. r.—The officials at the College of Arms, Doctor's Cobidoos, 
will furnish you with the information you require. 

F. F, Reeves.—The Rev. John Clowes, rector of St John'i, 
Manchester, was the author of the work ]rou allude to. 

^ AT.— The term *' a cross humetty," in heraldnr, signifies that tbe 
limbs of the cross nowhere extend to the edge of the shield. 

R. S. TVm^M.— Refer to Giffbrd's edition of the works of Beo 
Jonson, which is accompanied by a biographical memoir of the great 
humourist (1816), or to Barry Cornwall s, a third edition of which was 
published in 1853. 

/?. A. ifCearsU^.y-Tho lines you allude to have reference to the 
Fenwicks, who played a conspicuous part in the Border wars : they 
occur in the ballad of the ^' Raid of the Redswire,'* aad axe as 
follows :— 

*' I saw come marching o'er the knows 
F3rve hundred Fenwicks in a flock. 
With jacks, and spurs, and bowis all bent, 
Ana warlike weaponis at their will." 

y. Funnoch.-^The buildinsr was demolished in 2864, and the 
materials used for mending- the roads» 

R. C7.— Thursday is the only day on which tickeb for admisuon are 
required ; they may be obtained on application to the Secretary « 
State for India, the Under and Assistant Secretaries of State, 
members of Indian Council, and the Reporter on the Products ot 
India. 

E. 7. Smith.—** The History of Jonathan Wild" was one of Ae 
early productions of Fielding, the novelist. 

L . D. Sttvens,— The arms of the family you mention are— Axgv oa a 
bend, az., three buckles, or ; the crest is a griffin's head, erased, ppr. : 
and the motto " Grip fast" 

H, ^/.— The design of the SUte Orders of the Bath, as set forth ia 
our old records^ was "for the exaltation of the holy Christian rdicioD, 
the support 01 the rights of our soverdgnjs, the defdice of thcw 
realms, the advancement of justice, the protection of virgins, widow*? 
and orphans, the relief of the oppressed, and for demonstrating the 
affection of our monarchs towards the estate of chivalry." 

F, A . {,Bly.y-The author of the " Treatise on Tenures," commented 
upon by Sir Edward Coke, was Sir Thomas Lyttlcton (or Littletoo), 
K.B. He was appointed a judge of the Common Pleas, in dn 
fourth year of Edward IV. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige fy referrtng to 
the volume and page where such queries are to be fommd* To omtt 
thu gives us unnecessaty trouble* A Jew 0/ our correspondemis mn 
slam to comprehend that tt is destrabU to give uotonfy the re/enncs 
to the query itself t but thai such reference should also tnelude all 
Previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded otpeg* 
4, VoL iii.t to which a previous reply had been given aipagesOtOMi 
another at page ^2, requires to be set down {.Vol. iii. 4, ao^ 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from compete n t aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in ardueolo^. 
and generally from amy intelligent reader who may be in possessioa 
offsets, historical or otiierwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addrtiaed to the Pob* 
lishing Office, 8za, Fleet Street, Londosi B.C. 
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" What I Think you me to tax and gull 
For building this here house I 
Or thinks a Cat to catch John Bull, 
Just aa she'd catch a mouse ? 

" Your modesty, upon my soul, 
Much with the ton increases, 
That fain would cram each pigeon-hole 
With sevcn-%hilling pieces 1 

*' No, no, it will not do^ Black Jack. 
It shall not do, by jin^o ; 
Old piays and prices we'll havo back, 
And no outlandish lingo 1 " 

In the meantime the committee's statement was published. 
They reported, ** that the rate of profit actually received upon 
an average of the last six years, commencing in 1803 (the 
period of the then co-partnership in the theatre), upon the 
capital embarked therein, amounted to 6 J per cent, per annum, 
charging the concern with only the sum actually paid for 
insurance upon such part of the capital as was insured ; that 
if the whole capital had been insured the profit would have 
been reduced to little more than 5 per cent., though, for 
want of this full insurance, the proprietors, being in part 
their own insurers, sustained a loss by the late tire, for which 
no compensation has been made, to the amount of their 
whole profits for the above period of six years." The 
receipts of six years had amounted to ^65,983/. ; the highest 
(the Master Betty year, 1804) being 70,727/. The average 
was 300/. a nignt, there being 200 acting nights in the 
year. The expenses in six years had been 307,912/. 

The rioters still remained discontented, and when the 
theatre opened again, October 4, no one would listen to the 
"Beggar's Opera "in spite of Kemble's bows and depre- 
catory gestures. The chief placards were the following :^ 

" The comedy John Bull to-ni{jht ; 
Dancing and tumbling bv the troop. 
And then the farce of Who's the Dupe 9 " 

*' He that is greedy after gain, 
Disturbcth his own house 'tis plain." 

*' Fie, managers — why thus disspmbic ? 
The case — John Bull versus John Kemble, 
Havine: been left to arbitration, 
By which, to plaintifTs great vexation, 
A verdict the defendant won ; 
The plaintiff, grieved by what is done. 
Resolves thereby not to abide, 
But moves that it be set aside." 

• " No private boxes for intrigues ; 

Remove those nuisances — those plagues." 

The managers now resolved to only open the theatre every 
second night. On October 6th they produced "John 
Bull " and " The Poor Soldier." The row this night was 
more tremendous than ever. The management had hired 
about 100 Jew pugilists to awe the mob, who, however, 
turned on them, and gave them a most tremendous drub- * 
bing. The next night, when ** Richard III." was played, 
the Jews, led by Dutch Sam, assembled in a ring, eager 
for revenge. They were, however, pressed so close that 
they could not use their fists, and were then well be- 
laboured ; the O. P.s being led by an invulnerable hero, a 
man in a white hat, who called himself "Jemmy from 
Town." The great fighting was to keep up or pull down 
the placards, especially one decorated with a huge key, in 
allusion to the private boxes and an infamous house recently 
burnt down in Chandos-street. It was, however, at last 
torn down in spite of bludgeons, and half-a-dozen of its 
defenders were dragged off to Bow-street. A gentleman 
then got up in the pit, hissed, groaned, denounced the 
Jews, and cried, "I expect to be hauled off to Bow- 
street by-and-bye, but I've got my bail, my boys." He 
then began to smg the following parody of *< uod Save the 
King." 

" God save great Johnny Bull, 
Long live our nobie Bull, 

God save John Bull| 
Make him uproarious^ 
With lungs like Boreas, 
Till he's victorious. 

God save John Bull \ 



** Oh I Johnny Bull be true, 
Oppose the Prices new. 

And make them £a,ll ; 
Curse Kemble's politics. 
Frustrate his knavish tricks^ 
On thee our hones we fix. 

Confound them all I 

** No private boxes let 
Intriguing ladies get — 

Thy right, John Bull ; 
From little pigeon-kolest 
Defend us jolly souls. 
And we will stng by goles, 
• God save John Bull ! " 

On October lOth they played " The Village Lawyer," and 
the riot did not commence till half price. The actors wcr 
cheered, and songs even encored. The Jews were again 
there, and several placards were inscribed — 

" Turn out the fighting Hebrews, 
John Bull the ughting Hebrews smote." 

The Jews tore up all these bills as fast as they covkl. 
The following handbill was circulated : — 

"MENDOZA AND KEMBLE. 

" It is a notorious fact that the managers of Covent Garden Tbeatit 
have, both yesterday and to-day, furnished Daniel Mendora, the 
fighting Jew, with a prodigious number of Pit Okdbrs for Coreat 
Garden Theatre, which he has distributed to Dutch Sam, and sock 
other of the pugilistic tribe as would attend, and engage to anadt 
every person who had the courage to express their disapprobatioo of 
the manager's attempt to run down the New P^jces. 

" This shameful abuse in the managers shall be proved to the satb- 
faction of 

" The Lord Chamberlaia. 

" Oct. 10, 1809." 

The distributor of this bill was beaten by the constables 
and dragged off to Bow- street, where he made the clever 
defence that he was by trade a handbill distributor. It was 
this night that one placard bore the following lines : — 

" The Times and Post are bought and sold 
To Kemble's pride and Kemble's gold." 

" Lads in the pit 
Never submit.*' 

Of the many epigrams in circulation, some, to my emi 
private knowledge, were written by the late Mr. Poole, author 
of" Paul Pry," and that precursor of Pickwick, " Little Pcd- 
lington," and others by the two Smiths ; the following is 00c 
of the neatest : — 

O. P. AND M. T. 

" Submit, stubborn Kemble, submit, do, I pray. 
Thy interest alone, sure, might tempt thee ; 
For know, if for ever O. P.'s done awar. 
Thy Playhouse will always be M. T.^' 

The next night Dutch Sam was still there with* his Jewish 
boxers. Now, the rioters had agreed to trust to their lungs 
alone, and had laid aside their rattles and trumpets. Three 
actsof Colman's ** Heir-at-Law " were pla3'ed, out the faice 
of the *' Padlock " was not even aUempted. A few hflls 
were exhibited, but were as quickly torn down. 

** The Post runs down John Bull's placards, 
To aid John Kcmble*s Jew blackguards" 

** John Bull, defy the ruffian throng, 
Thuu know'st they cannot touch thy tong^ne." 

*' Oppose, boys, Shylock and his crew, 
We'll have fair play — fair prices, too.** 

The catchpoles were on the alert, but the rioters in the 
boxes leaped down boldlv into the pit and generally escaped. 
A lady rose and spoke, but no one listened ; several persoos 
were t«'ikeu before the magistrates, who demanded beaty 
bail, and large bills were next morning posted in Bow-street 
declaring all rioters should be punished with severity. Tbe 
chief placards on the following two nights were these— 

" O I Bish for ever, 
Meodosa never 1 " 



I 
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bristling with morbid theatrical effects. Creswick put into 
his pictures what he saw, and he saw nature. As before 
remarked, his are not the pictures in which the poet- painter 
translates from air and sea and sky the mingled impressions 
which thev have produced upon his imagination. Yet in 
some of his sea pieces, in which he has to deal with a large 
expanse of air and distance, in the larger and freer scope thus 
permitted to his brush, he seems to gain with the freedom of 
nis subject a certain elasticity of feeling and idea. An 
example of this may be observed in the fine picture " St. 
Michael's Mount" (1344), the romantic natural situation of 
which gives rather the impression of some " castle in the 
air,*' than of a substantial English habitation. The light, 
fresh tones, and the general local characteristics of the 
Cornish coast are well rendered. The picture is the joint 
work of Creswick and Mr. Ansdell, R. A. The sky is breezy 
and full of motion, and the sea dashes against the shore 
in wild white jets of spray. A general feelmg of space and 
freshness pervades the picture. On the opposite side of the 
gallery, we have the reverse of this in ** The Kingfisher's 
Haunt " (1182). It might fitly be called a woodland interior, 
and is a picture one would be well pleased to have for a dailv 
companion, refreshing to look upon at odd moments, with 
cool, deep water, pleasant to see on hot days. Near this are 
two interesting heads by Phillip, "Portrait of a Lady" ( 1 184) 
and " Study of a Roman Peasant Girl '* (i 185). A striking 
contrast they present — the sensitive and pensive reflectiveness 
of the northern lady, and the rich prononci beauty of the 
peasant of the Campagna. Beneath these is a much 
older work of the painter, " Prfesbyterian Catechising" 
(1 186). It has almost as many cracKs on its surface ^s 
a Holbein, and it is nearly as crude and hard as Holbein ; 
but many of the faces are excellent in expression, the 
grouping is effective and agreeable, and as a picture of 
national characteristics it is specially valuable. Close by 
this (1 188) is the *' Sketch for the Picture of the Marriage 
of H.R.H. the Princess Royal with the Crown Prince of 
Prussia," which, at the time it was painted, excited admira- 
tion among artists for the skill with which the large and 
difficult masses of white were treated. A flew steps further, 
and we have **Pasquccia" (1198), a grand Roman head 
with outline and bearing such as the Imperial city alone can 
boast; and near it " Doubtful Fortune " (1203) attracts the 
eve by its strength and vivacity. A fair Senora is awaiting 
the decision which the eager, cuiming fortune-teller with 
her glowing smile is auguring from the cards in her hand. 
The work is a perfect gem, and a most excellent example 
of the master. Almost the most remarkable picture in tnis 
gallery is "The Officer" (1332). This, the painter's last 
finished work, for life-like expression and thorough technical 
mastery, is unrivalled. The eyes possess a reality and specu- 
lation wonderful to behold, seeming t9 follow and look 
out upon the spectator wherever he may place himself. A 
decacfe, and even less, made a]l the difference in the artist's 
handling of the brush and perception of effect. If we look 
at the pictures painted about the years 1853-4 ^^^ those 
between 1864-7, the increase in grace, style, tone, and 
general taste, as well as the improvement in the artistic use of 
material, are most apparent. In the earlier pictures, we find 
energy and character abundantly present, but, at the same 
time, much vulgarity, and a hardness of outline ahd flesh 
extremely unpleasing. The flesh-paintin^ of the later period, 
when narrowly examined, seems produced by a collection of 
indefinite touches. No distinct outlines are perceptible, 
but the faces have the semi-transparency of living flesh, with 
its brilliant tints and its delicacy of texture. A few of the 
paintings near the entrance of the gallery illustrate these 
remarks. '' 
the G 
Early 

of a Head" (1221), painted in 1859, with '"Dolores, a 
Study" (1334). or "The Officer" (1332). painted respec- 
tively in 1864 and 1867. In the two largest of the works 




just named, the advance in breadth of tone, light and shade, 
and in effective and harmonious* grouping are stiikiiigly 
apparent. The painter has develop©! from the awfe 
draughtsman, and diligent but superficial copyist, into the 
artist, at whose beck light and shadow, and lijfe and Datve, 
seem to become willing instruments. 



WORMLEY CHURCH AND MEMORIALS, 

HERTFORDSHIRK 

* {Continued from pagt 6.) 

In the middle aisle of the chancel, the head nearly toudmg 
the extremity of the nave, is a black slab, weU worn, vitl 
some portions of the inscription now illegible. Roumi the 
slab is inscribed Ae 40th verse of the sixth chapter of St 
John, to which verse I would refer your readers for tts 
elucidation of the existing breaks : — 

And this is the will o that 

sent me that every one which seeth the sonne a5d 

beleeveth on him may ha-e 
ev ^ting ufe & i will eaise him vp at y« la 

O. 6 V 40™ 

This slab commemorates that—" 

Here lyeth y» body of Anna 

tooke eldest davghter to 

Thomas Tooke of Beere in 

East Kent & Wife to George 

Tooke of P in y» Covnty 

of Hert Groaneinge 

vnder corr till that 

great day shee departed 

THIS LIFE Y« — r— «" DAY OF 
Dece 42.« 

There is also in the middle aisle, and near the altar-nils, 
a similar slab, but bearing the following inscription : — 

Here lyes y» body of Mary Sheere wid- 

DOW Y» REUCT OF ArTHVR SHEERE EsQ & 
DAVGHTER OF lOHN GaRDINB& D» OF Y* LAWSS 
WHO DYED Y« l8« DAY OF IVLY I660 & IN >* 

75™ YEARE OF HER AGE LEA\1EING MaRY 

HER SOLE DAVGHTER & HSIRE THEN WIDDOW 

& Y» RELICT OF FRANCIS FORSTER ESQ. 

A black tablet on the north wafl of the chancel is thus i&- 
scribed ; — 

prope hie (in coemeterio) iacet 

Dame Mary* Glascock latb 

WIFE OF S* William glascock 

Yiy^ FORMERLY THE WIFE OF 

Francis Forster Esq. deceased 

SHEE dyed THE LAST DAY OF MaRCH 

1670 WITHOVT ISSVE SHEE WAS 
DAVGHTER OF ARTHVR SHEERE ESQ. 

U Mary (Gardiner) his wife 
Both deceased. 

* I append part of Salmon's version of the inscription, wliich st 
all events will supply the missing portions : — 

. . . . " Of^ Fopes in the county of Hertford, £sa. Groausf 
under corruption till that great day. She dep. this lite Dec. #• 
X642." 

A Thomas Tooke was a benefactor to this parish. " In 1684 » 
messuage and five acres of land in Cheshunt^now let (x8s6) to Jaaa 
Ebbon, were purchased and conveyed to irustces in trust enT 
Christmas day in pursuance of a direction in the WUI of Thoaa* 
Tooke, dated gth June, 1670, to la^ out j/., part of the rents, in prono- 
ing six blue coats, six yellow petticoats, six pair of blue stoddngs u» 
bonnets for three of the poorest bojrs and three of the poorest pHs 
of this parish, two of which six boys and girls to be yearly named ef 
the owners of Wormley Bury and the others by the major part of thf 
parishioners, and the rest of the rents to be disposed of to the wxA 
aged men and women of the parish, at the discretion of the najor 
part of the parishioners. The present trustees are Sir Abrah;as 
Hume, Alexander Evelyn, Esq., Rev. T. M'Cullock, GeorfC Wel- 
srcad, Esq., Mr. James Elliott. Mr. Richard Iredale, Mr. ViDua 
Akers, ana Mr. William Wiseman. x8a6." 
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without intermission or decline. They were married on the 
28'^ May, 1793, and their remains rest beneath the same 
tomb in the churchyard of this parish. Lady Famborough 
was the eldest daughter of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., of 
WormJey Burj-, bv liis wife Lady Amelia, onljj sister to 
John William ana Francis Henry, Earls of Bridgewater, 
and died on the 15*^* of January, 1837, aged 65, leaving 
no issue.'* " Charles Lord Baron Famborough was the 
third son of Beeston Long, Esq*", of Carshalton, Surrey. 
He was bom in 1760, and entered public life in 1791, under 
the auspices of the R* Hon^^o William Pitt, whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed in an eminent degree, and to whose political 
principles he remained consistently attached during a long 
course of public service. He was nominated Knight Grand 
Cross of tne Order of the Bath in 1820, and on retiring from 
office in 1826, was raised to the peerage as a mark of his 
sovereign's approbation. He died at Bromley Hill on the 
l8"» January, 1838, in the 78*** year of his age." 

The second, which is near the above, contains a bust, the 
bust surmounting a coat of arms,* &c. The whole of this 
is the work of Westmacott, R.A. It is thus inscribed: — 

<< Sacred to the memory of Sir Abraham Hume, of 
Wormley Bury, the second and last baronet of his branch 
of an ancient and honorable Scottish family, who died on 
the 24*** day of March, 1838, in the 90*** year of his age. 
He succeeded to his paternal title and estate in 1771, and 
married in the same year, Amelia, daughter of John Egerton, 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and sister of John William and 
Francis Henry successively Earls of Bridgewater; by her, 
who died in 1809, he had issue two daughters, Ameha and 
Sophia, the former of whom was married to Charles Lord 
Famborough, and died without issue in 1837, the latter 
became the first "wife of John Lord Brownlow (afterwards 
created Earl Brownlow), and died in 18 14, leaving three 
children, namely, Sophia Frances, married in 1836 to 
Christopher Tower, Esq*" of Weald* Hall, Essex, John 
Hume Cust (by courtesy Viscount Alford), and Charles 
Henry Cust. l3uring the long period of sixty-six years, in 
the course of which he chiefw resided at his mansion in 
this parish, he was distinguished by an honest patriotism, 
evinced in many generous actions of public service, and was 
beloved by all who came within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, for his hospitality, kindness, and beneficence, which 
qualifications, always enhanced by the cultivation of science 
and patronage of art, were rendered still more estimable by 
the sense of religious truth which influenced the general 
conduct of his life," 

In the south aisle are three tablets, one to Charles Mason' 
Esq., of Lombard Street, London, obt. 2nd April, 1787, ^ 
81 ; also on the same :— John Cook, Esq., of Broad Street, 
London, merchant, obt. 9th June, 1757, ae. 61 ; Thomas 
Mason, Esq., of Lombard Street, died at Bath, i8th July, 
1772, 35. 68; Dorothy Cook, of this parish, relict of the 
above John, and sister to the above Masons, obt. Sept. 23rd, 
1783, ae. 84. And we are further informed that "Richard 
Woodyer, of London, executor of Chfu-les Mason, caused 
this monument to be erected in grateful remembrance of so 
good a friend and generous benefactor " (this is on the east 
wall). The second, on the south wall, is to Anne, wife of 
George Anne Martin, of Freczy Water, Enfield, and niece 
of John Barnes Hankins, obt. 9th Jan., 1827, ae. 52; and 
her husband, George Anne Martin, who died at Bel grave 
House, Ventnor (Isle of Wight), 23rd Nov., 1842, ae. 71. 
The third, near this, is to John Barnes Hankins, late of 
Woodford Bridge, Essex, died 27th Nov., 1829, ae. 76, and 
Susanna, his widow, 21st Sept., 1830, ae. 75. This tablet 
records (as also does the preceding one) that it was erected as a 
token of gratitude by the children of George Anne Martin." 



The whole of the monuments inside the church are in- 
cluded in the above account, and it may be necessary here to 
state that in the next paper will be noticed the most notable 
memorials and epitaphs to be seen within the churchyard. 

J. Pkk&y. 

{To be_coniinued.) 



THE CORRINGHAM BRASSES. 

CORRINGHAM is about four miles distant from Gainsborough, 
in the county of Lincoln. On the north wall of the chancel 
of the church is a gilded copper plate set in a wooden frame, 
and upon this plate, which is now black with age, are five 
figures, represented in the accompanying illustration. On one 
corner of the plate is a shield chargi^ with the arms of 
Clifford, viz.. Or, three eagles displayed gules, membered 
azure. Above the inscription, on the plate, is a death's 
head or skull upon a book, which is placed on an altar be- 
tween a robed priest and an elegantly dressed female. The 
former figure represents the Prebendary Clifford and the 
latter his wife. From the mouth of tne priest are issu- 
ing the words "Morte quaesivj regnum," that is, "By 
death I have sought the kingdom ; " and from the lady's 
mouth are proceeding, " Qusesiti spero habere dotem," s>., 
*'I hope to have my dowry or portion in that whidi b 
sought," referring to her husband's sentence. He soaght to 
obtain the kingdom of Heaven by death, and ^e hoped to 
have a portion in it. 

Upon the front of the book upon which the skull rests 
are the following words, " Sequentur qui non praecessere," 
that is, *'They shall follow who have not gone before.^ 
This book is evidently intended to represent the Bible, the 
Word of God, the charter of the Christian's hopes, in 
which he learns that the way to the kingdom of Heaven is 
through the gate of death. As it is written, "It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die." And again, ** Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God," or of heaven, 
which is a state of gloiy beyond the grave. The skull 
placed upon the Bible with the motto, " Sequentur qui non 
praecessere " forms a very suitable emblem of mortality. 
Upon the altar, over the heads of three kneeling figures, 
which personate the three sons of Henry and "P^^'anfy 
Clifford, are the following, « Det Dens nt sit hereditarium," 
i.e.t '* May Grod grant that it may be inherited by us," which 
alludes to the " regnum " above. The whole is suimoimted 
with this very appropriate motto : — 

" Mortuorum monumenta JU vironim documenta," 

that is 

*< The monuments of the dead are admonitions to theliTing." 

Under the figures above mentioned are these words : — 

(' Memoriae 



The motto beneath the coat of arms reads, ** True to the end.'* 
Among the ornaments on this monument may be noticed three 
books ; one marked on the back, *• Titian." 



Henri CI 



Clifford 



<< Sacrae Theologiae Baccalaurei istius ecdesiae una cum Stov 
Prebendarii hujusque Vicarii religionis sinceritate vitaeqoe 
integritate celeberrimi sacrorum Dei m}'steriorum oraculomin 
Verbi Divini dispensatoris fidelissimi ac frequentissimi 
ducentis in uxorem Eleonoram filiam Ricardi Jackson Gen. 
per quam filios Habuit Henricum Georgium et Thomam; 
obiit decimo sexto die Februarii anno aetatis 52 Anno 
Dom. 1628. 

**Conjux mcestissima 4 viro carissimo divisa has senas 
lineas dicavit. 

" In cineres Phcenix ex pulvere nullus inanis 
Pulvis es ? aut parias funditus aut pereas. 
Tu clerum lector populum tu consule ; dicnnt 
Hoc oevum huic siimlem non peperisse vinun." 
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Cromwell's Grave. — ^Have any stqjs ever been taken 
to solve the mystery that hangs over the question of the last 
resting-place of Oliver Cromwell ? An able article on the 
subject appeared in Chambers^ Journal^ of February 23, 
1856, entitled " A Historical Mystery." The writtr of that 
article gives, I think, good reason for believing that the body 
of Cromwell was not buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
secretly conveyed bv a few faithful friends to a more distant 
sepulchre. Colonel Barkstead, afterwards executed as a 
regicide, was the Protector's intimate friend and steward of 
his household. His son, who is said to have been << a gentle- 
man of good fame, and a well-known frequenter of the 
London Uterary coffee-houses, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries," is 
stated to have given the following account — <<That his 
father and others, who enjoyed the entire confidence of 
Cromwell, asked him, when all hopes of a favourable termi- 
nation to his illness had vanished, where he would wish to 
be buried, and the Protector replied : * Where he had ob- 
tained his greatest victory and glory, and as nigh the spot as 
could be guessed where tiie heat of the battle was— namely, 
in the lie . i. of Naseby, in Northamptonshire.' Accordingly, 
soon aflci his death, the body, being placed in a leaden 
coffin, was emoved from Whitehall at midnight and taken 
to the battle-field of Naseby, young Mr. Barkstead, by order 
of his father, attending close to the hearse all the way. On 
arriving at the field they found a grave about 9 feet deep 
already prepared, the green sods from the surface carefully 
laid on one side, and me mould on the other. The coffin 
being lowered into the grave, it was immediately filled up, 
the sods laid fiat over, with their grassy sides upwards, and 
the surplus mould carefully removed." It appears, too, 
that there is a local tradition to the effect that Cromwell was 
buried at Naseby, near the foot of an eminence locally 
known as Lean-lease Hill. Has this spot ever been 
examined ? Surely it would be a noble object of antiquarian 
research to endeavour to discover the last resting-place of 
England'! xnighty uncrowned ruler. 

C. Hughes. 

Subterranean Passage at Chelsea. — Is there any 
foundation for the local tradition, current some twenty years 
ago, that a subterranean passage exists, leading from the 
" Magpie and Stump," near the old church, Chelsea, to West- 
minster Abbey ? Before I ever heard of this passage, a man 
who had been employed at the abbey in the time of Dean 
Vincent and Dean Ireland assured me that he had seen a 
subterranean passage beneath the abbey, leading he knew 
not whither. He said that he had been m the said passage, 
but had been deterred from exploring much of it by a 
tradition amongst the abbey attendants, that a concealed 
pitfall or trap existed not far along it. I should be glad of 
any information on this matter, as I cannot find mention of 
it m Dean Stanley's " Memorials of Westminster Abbey." 

E. DOWSETT. 



If 



Sir Walter Manny.— In Sir Nicholas Harris Nicholas's 
History of the Royal Navy," it is stated that the celebrated 
Hainaulter, Sir Walter Manny, so renowned in the wars of 
Edward III., was buried in the Carthusian monastery, 
founded by him, on the site of the present Charterhouse, 
ClerkenweU. Is his tomb still in existence, or is there any 
memorial of the gallant knight now visible ? His arms, if I 
remember rightly, were — Or, three chevrons sable. 

T. Greenhill. 

Black Agnes. — I should feel obliged for some informa- 
tion respecting the early history and subsequent career of 
Agnes of Dunbar, one of the Scottish heroines, known also 
as Black Agnes. 

M. Jane Ronniger. 



MoNUiCENT AT St. Faul's Church, Claphah.— AmODg 
the monuments on the exterior of the walls of that vay 
plain, not to say shabby, structure, St. Paul's Cbnrcli, 
Clapham, is a very large one, representing a sort of floving 
sheet, depending from a large anchor. Below the anchor 
are two large cherubs supporting a medallion on which is 
sculptured the head and shoulders (front face^ of an in- 
dividual with regular, handsome features, close-snaven face, 
long flowing wig, and laced cravat. The inscription is 
tot£dly obliterated, but in the lower comers of the sheet 
are two shields. The dexter one bears two talbot's heads 
erased, palewise, between two flaunches ermine. The sinister 
shield is absurdl]^ charged with a crest, apparently a deoii- 
griffin segreant, either ducally or murally gorged, I am not 
certain which, as a tree growing in front of Uie monomeot 
obscures the view, and the railings prevent a nearer approach. 
^Vho is the individual thus conspicuously commemonted? 
I should infer, from the anchor, that he was some naval ^ 
commander. 

W. Hoblet. 

The Family of Milton.— Are any particulars known 
of the ancestors of John Milton the poet ? His arms appear 
to have been : Argent, an eagle displayed, with two heads, 
gules, beaked and legged sable. Burke, in his *' Armoury of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland," also gives, ** Milton (London 
1634): Argent, a cross fleury between four caltraps azure. 
Crest, a dexter arm in armour ppr. scarfed azure, grasping a 
broken spear gules, headed argent." What family was tl^ 
and were they related to the poet ? 

J. Banks. 

Relics of Old London. — Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the Talbot Inn, now advertised for sale, 
is really the old Tabard Inn, of Chaucer? I am under the 
impression that it is a myth, but am not sure. Also whether 
the public house in Wapping, where Peter the Great was in 
the habit of supping wnen working at Deptford, is still in 
existence ; and if so, where ? Was it not pulled down to make 
way for the Thames Tunnel Railway ? If so, were there 
any relics of the Czar, and what became of them .^ 

C. G. C. R. 

Bills. — At what period did the bill cease to be an Eng- 
lish military weapon ? It appears to have been used for 
centuries, and Kmg James IV. of Scotland is said to have 
been slain by a billman. 

M. LOWRY. 

Cromwell's Ironsides. — Is the following statement, 
I forget where taken from, authentic? — "The two last 
survivors of Cromwell's regiment of cavalry, *The Ironsides,' 
were : Alexander Mac CuUock, who died near Aberdeen, 
1757* *ged 132, and Colonel Thomas Winslow, who died at 
Tipperarv in 1766, aged 146. The latter was captain in 
Cromwell's expedition to Ireland, in 1649." 

L. Fontaine. 

Rotten Row. — ^What is the true derivation of the 
appellation of " Rotten Row ? " Larwood in his •'Histay 
of the Parks," supposes it to be derived from ** Route dn 
Roi." Is there no better or more feasible derivation than 
this? 

F. Goodliffe. 

Drury. — I have seen it stated, that some noted pexsoa 
of the name of Drury was bom at Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire. What Drury would this be ? Not, I think, the 
captive in Madagascar, for in his autobiography he mentioDS 
London as his birth-place ; although in some biographical 
dictionaries he is said to have been bom in Leicestershire. 

F. 

Scalping.— Did the ancient Franks and Saxons scalp 
their enemies ? I have seen it stated that they did, and the 
" Annals of Flude " cited as the authority. Is there such a 

work extant ? 

R. Render. 
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This Canon speaks of « the Africans " (de Afris) because 
the Donatist heretics in Africa taught that the baptism of 
heretics was invalid. St. Cvprian fell into this error, and 
was corrected for it by a solemn rescript of P^pe Stephen. 
Some heretical sects changed this essential form of words in 
Baptism, "I baptize thee, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," and then the baptism 
was invalid, not because administered by a heretic, but 
because it was wrongly administered. Tne imposition of 
hands is interpreted by some to mean the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, but in some churches there was a mere ceremonial 
imposition as a sign of reconciliation. 

Again, the first Council of Nice, a.d. 325,in its 19th Canon, 
ordered the Paulinists to be rebaptized, because that sect had 
changed the form, as we learn from St. Aug." De Hseresibus," 
cap. 4^ ; but prescribed that Novatians and others should only 
have tne imposition of hands. 

The Council of Trent, " De Baptismo," Canon 4. Si quis 
dixerit baptismum, qui etiam datur ab Hsereticis in nomine 
Fatris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti cum intentione faciendi 
quod facit Ecdesia, non esse verum Baptismum, anathema 
sit. 

Both these decrees are found in Migne*s '* Dictionnaire des 
Conciles," under the words " Aries " and " Trent,** or in any 
collection of Councils. 

Baptism is often administered on reception into the Church 
from heretical sects, under condition (if thou hast not been 
rightly baptized, I baptize thee, &c.), in order to secure valid 
baptism, many Protestant ministers being very careless in 
then: way of administering baptism. One 0/ the recent 
provincial councils of Westminster, under Cardinal Wise- 
man, confirmed by Pius IX., orders all received in England 
from the different sects to receive baptism under condition^ 
for sake of security. This conditional form shows that the 
Protestant baptism, when rightly administered with a 
washing of water while the right form was being pronounced 
with the intention of baptising, or, as the decree of Trent 
says, of doing what the Church does, is valid. 

F. B. W. 



Historical Query (Vol. iv. 19).— The ancient collar 
of gold about which Madame Ronniger seeks information 
has reference to Malachi, one of the most remarkable of the 
Irish kings, and a great victory gained by him over the 
Danes, in which the vanquished pirates left behind them an 
enormous number of killed and wounded, as well as a great 
quantity of valuable plunder, on the field of battle. Amongst 
the spolia opima claimed by King Malachi was the golden 
torque or collar, taken off the neck of the Danish commander, 
Tomar, who was slain in the fight. The identical ornament 
won and worn by the Irish monarch is preserved, if my 
memory do not fail me, in the Museum of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, and there are similar ones, worn by ancient Irish 
chiefs ; to be seen in the British Museum. These collars 
were very much worn by the distinguished warriors of the 
Celtic and Scandinavian races, and were common amongst 
Asiatic nations, the Medes and Persians especially. They 
were made like the bracelets, armlets, and anklets, mostly 
worn by the barbarian women ; and they formed an impor- 
tant feature of the plunder won by the Roman conquerors 
from Gaul and Oriental. They were twisted spirals wrought 
in gold, of nearly oval shape (called torques, Jrom the Latin 
torquere, to twist), which, in some instances, went two or 
three rimes round, and were fastened at the ends by hooks 
or serpents* heads of the same precious metal. There are 
numerous allusions to them in the ancient Greek and Roman 
writers. The classic reader will at once remember the brave 
and patriotic Titus Manlius, called Torquatus, who defeated 
the gigantic Gaul in single combat, and |tripped him of his 
«* collar of gold *' on the spot where he made the barbarian 
bite the dust in the face of both armies. Madame Ronni- 
ger's quotation is from one of the very best of Tom 
Moore's Irish melodies : — 



" Let Erin remember the days of old 
E'er her. faithless sons betrayed her: 
When Malachi wore the collar of gold. 
Which he won from the prond invader." 

In younger days this noble song, given with Madame's 
fine contralto and classic rendering, would have taken me 
off my legs, or, more poetically speaking, lifted me towards 
the skies ; and I'm not quite sure that, if I were to hear her 
sing it now, I could sit calmly and at ease in stall or fautaiU', 
but like the inspired priestess of old, on her Delphic tripod, 
feel rather exalte, and kick out ! 

The Knight of Innishowen. 

KiLLiECRANKiE (Vol.iv. 7, 22). — ^Your correspondent ifill 
find " Gillicrankie " in " Herd's Scottish Songs and Ballads " 
(2 vols. i3mo, Edinburgh, 1776), which Sir Walter Scott 
called, in his early ballad days, " a very rare and valoabk 
collection," in which it first appeared ; in " Gilchrist s 
Scottish Ballads, Tales, and Songs " (2 vols. i2mo, Leith, 
1814), and in other collections of Scottish song. I gives 
correct copy of the bsdlad from Herd, which I find at "Y« 
Booke Store," 23, Wigmore Street, W. ; — 

GILLICRANKIE. 

" Clavers, and his Highlandmen, 

Came down upo' the raw, man, 
Who being stout, gave mony a clout ; 

The lads began to claw then. 
With sword and teqge into their hand, 

Wi' which they were nac slaw, man, 
Wi' mony a fearful heavy sigh 

llie lads began to claw then. 

" O'er bush, o*er bank, o'er ditch, o'er stank, 

She flang amang them a', man, 
The butter-box got mony knocks. 

Their riggings ^aid for a' then. 
They |^ot their paiks, wi* sudden straiks, 

Which to their grief they saw, man, 
Wi' clinkum clankum o'er their crowns 

The lads began to fa, then. 

*' Hur skint about, hur leapt about. 

And flang amang them a', man, 
The English blades got broken heads, 

Their crowns were cleav'd in twa then. 
The durk and door made their last hour, 

And prov'd their final fa\ man, 
They thought the devil had been there 

That play'd them sick a paw then. 



tt 



The solemn League and Covenant, 

Came whigging up the hills, man, 
Thought Highland trews durst not refuse 

For to subscribe their bills then. 
To Wiluk's name they thought nae ane 

Durst stop their course at a', man. 
But hur nan sell^i' mony a knock, 

Cryd Furich~Whiggs awa, man. 

" Sir Evan Du, and his men true. 

Came linking up the brink, man. 
The Hogan Dutch, they feared such. 

They bred a horrid stink then. 
The true Maclban, and his fierce men. 

Came in amang them a', man, 
Nane durst withstand his heavy hand, 

All fled and ran awa then. 

"Oh/ on art / OA/ ana fit 

Why should she lose King Shames, man. 
Oh I rig in dii Oh I rig in di I 

She shall break a* her banes then. 
With /wrf'rAmiJA, an* stay a whiles 

And speak a word or twa, man, 
She's gi a staike out o'er the neck 

Before ye win awa then. 

" O fv for shame, ye're three for ane. 

Her nan sell's won the day, man. 
King Shamks' red-coats shoiild be hung up. 

Because they ran awa, then. 
Had bent th^r brows, like Highland trows. 

And made as lang a star, man, 
They'd sav'd their king, that sacred thing, 

And Wiluk'd ran awa, then." 



Gete. 
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their high far caps, and in Sweden are now known as the 
King*s Own Hussars. — ^From U,SM. 

J. W. Fleming. 

Origin of the Word " Nun " (Vol. iii. 280, 309).— 
Dean Trench, in his lectures *' On the Study of Words,*' 1859, 
page 132, says that '< nun (nonna) first appears in St. Jerome, 
AdEustoch, Ep. 22." 

John A. Fowler. 

The Tichborne Family (Vol. iv. 7).— I believe that 
there is a good deal of property in the neighbourhood of 
Holbom, Bedford Row, &c., which is part of the Tichborne 
estate. 

F. 



acting play, more dialogue and lest declamation would be 
Audiences nave an impatient dislike to lengthy addresws, even «lie& 
declaimed by fayourite artists. 

The author's style is clear and natural, and Tarious scenes au^t 
be made available for histrionic reading. 

Grave and Gay. London : Cantley Newby. 

In the July number of Grave and Gay^ Miss Stredder's spirited story 
"The Reversal of the Decree," is concluded. The interest rises 
sensibly towards the end, before which several exciting and power- 
fully-drawn scenes occur. Mr. Frederick Tennyson's poem, '*Mood- 
light," is a delicate, poetic transcript from nature. *' Cousins and 
Cousins," by Hope Douglas, also reaches 9L)ax^'^j tUmAememL Amoof 
the various contributions may specially be named a translation tk 
Schiller's remarkable poem, ** A Group in Tartarus " (to iriiidi 
Schubert gave so powerful and original a setting), and a humorous 
collrction of hints to diners-out by Quiz, under the well-worn tide 
of Table Talk. 



The AnfUs, JuUt, and Saxons, From the Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. By Joseph Boult, 
F.R.LB.A. Liverpool : T. Brakcll. 1873. 

Mr. Boult contributes one more to the numerous essays on the 
vexed question of the early races peopling or invading Great Britain. 
Considerable research is apparent in the theories traced out, and, 
though we cannot quite a^ee with all the author's derivations, we 
are glad to welcome the various channels he suggests for interesting 
speculation. In allusion to Wales, he says the people of that 
country " are still known to us by the Teutonic name of Welsh, 
which, as a corruption of Wyl-isc, aptly denotes an aboriginal 
people ; for wyl is the orip^nal of wealk or wellt a fount or spring ; 
and isc of the terminal mA, which is an adiective form of frequent 
use ; and Wales thus represents the land of the Wealhas." We con- 
fess that to us this appears a somewhat far-fetched hypothesis. If 
the word be of Teutonic origin, may not its derivation, with equal 

ftropricty, be referred to its probable original, as still in the existing 
.inguage of Germany, fVdlscA, meaning strange f It also signifies 
Italian \ and Italy, besides, its German equivalent, Italun^ is called 
HTilschiand. It seems more likely that the name should originally 
have been given bv the Teutons to the natives of the Principality in 
order to distinguisn them as strange or foreign to the prevailing or 
invading race. Among other details, Mr. Boult gives an amusing 
derivation of the word Britain, as understood by the Irish Celts. As 
wc arc unable to quote it at length, we must reier our readers to the 
pamphlet itself. 

■ 

J he Htimhy Election, A Sketch. By Geox^ Fraser. London ' 
TiUjncr&Co. 1873. 

Mk. Fkaskr's genial and amusing^ satire is likely to become a 
favourite. He has chosen a good time for its publication, when the 
sui>jr<.t of elections, with all their merits and defecU, is beginning to 
take p<>85t*ssion of the mind of the British elector. The short preface 
in nirin<»ry of a great and good man lately passed away is remark- 
able both m sentiment and expression. Mr. Fraser displays a keen 
kn<>\\lo<l};r of human nature, and he does not scruple to expose the 
paltry and interested motives so often l]ring carefully hidden under 
the plausible surface of political professions. His description ef the 
family deliberations upon the eve of the election at Humby are 
humorous and lifelike. He has evidently considerable powers of 
obscrv.it ion, the capacity of balancing opinions, and what is as good, 
or bettor, courage in defending what he holds to be right, .as well as 
in rastii;ating what he deems false and wrong; albeit he does each 
of these in a pleasant and entertaining fashion, which takes the sting 
from the severity of his sarcasm. We should advise the ladies who 
advocate Women's Suffrage to glance through Mr. Fraser's brochure. 
They will find much to be grateful for in its witty and well-expressed 
pages. 

Esther : a Drama in Five Acts. Glasgow : Murray & Son. 1873. 

This play, as may be inferred from its title, is based upon the eleva- 
tion of Esther to the position of Queen Vashti, deposed for her 
defi.ince of the commands of her royal husband King Ahasuerus. 
The biblical story is closelv followed. Esther is depicted as a lovely 
and amiable being, beneath whose 

. . . . " placid sky 
Sunshine illumes the royal countenance, 
Where tempest used to rage." 

But subjects of so remote a date labour under great disadvantages 
for dramatic treatment. It is next to impossible to ^ve the sem- 
blance of reality to the speeches of individuals of such high antiquity, 
and who likewise rejoice in names such as Shaashj^az, Parshan&tha, 
and Hatach. Modernisms ofexpression or feeling will occasionally crop 
up in incongruity with the ancient personnel and entourage, Sever^ 
of the scenes would be effective if realised on the stage, as for instance, 
Esther with her singing maidens ; the voung scribe, Ezra, reading the 
book of records of the Chronicles to the King ; and Esther's banquet 
to th« Utter and Haman ; but to make the drama successful as an ) 



F.^^Pl man marrying an heiress, who is entitled to bear anns, 
cannot impale or have such arms in pretence, unless he be himself 
entitled to arms with which to incorporate them ; nor could the 
issue of the marriage bear the arms of the mother, without a paternal 
coat to quarter them with. 

7'T' (/Richmond.)— You will find a portrait of the distinguished 
English philosopher you name in the National Portrait Gallety. 

A'.^ E. — The " Manichaeans " were a sect founded by a native of 
Persia, named Manichasus, who lived in the third century. 

5". A.— The play of "Tamerlane" was written by Nicholas Rove, 
the poet and dramatist, and author of a *' Life of Shakespeare." 

A. -ff.— Consult the " Statesman's Year Book," by Mr. Frederick 
Martin ; it is published by Macmillan & Co. 

-^^ 'f— The Order of the Wing of St Michael was instituted by 
the King of Portugal in 1x72, in commemoration of a victory ob- 
tained by him over the Moors, whom he imagined he overcame by 
the immediate interposition of St. Michael, who, according to the 
legend, appeared fighting in the king's right wing. 

Curiosus.—A duke, when officially addressed by the Crown, is 
styled •' Our right trusty and right entirely-beloved Cousin aad 

Councillor." 

//. D. {Ecciesfeld).~-'T\xt arms are: Per pale, ax. and gu., a betid 
engrailed arg., between two plates ; on a chief of the thir^ a rose of 
the second, between two torteaux. 

S. H.—YoM will find a reply to your query in Vol. iii., p. sos. 

C.II. J.— Nell Gwynne was buried in the church of St. Martin s-is- 
the fields. 

/?. y/.— Thompsons masque of ** Alfred" was first performed at 
Cliefdcn House. 

r. y.-Crockford's "Clerical Directory" will afford you all the 
information you require. 



ERRATA. 

On p. 7 ante^ in query respecting ** Welsh 
instead of " 1469," read •'^1169,'' and for *• thirty 
hundred years." 



American Indians," 
years ** read " thrse 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to gueries would oblige by referring t» 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents an 
slow to comprehend that tt is desirable to gtve not only ike reftrtnet 
to the query itself but thai such reference should eJso tmclude ell 
previous replies. Thus a reply given io a query propounded at pcgt 
4, Vol, Hi., to which a previous reply had been gtveu edpage sob emi 
another at page 3t, requires to be set down {Vol, tiu 4, so^ 3«). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent atd 
capable persons accomplished in literature or sUlled in archeology* 
and generally from any intelligent reader who ifiay be in possessiofl 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addresied to the Tdlf 
lishing Office, 81A, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

sxxnr-sxx niorts of the o. p. eiots. 

By Walter Thoenburt. 

(Coniinuedfrom page a;.) 

Of forty-one bOb against these rioters which were presented 
to the Grand Jury, only twelve were found, and this was 
eoQsidered a popular triumph. The result was a fresh 
ootborst of the storm, and a barrister named Clifford, who 
had gone to the theatre with a large O. P. in his hat, was 
brought before the magistrate at Bow Street for inciting the 
people to hiss and groan. He was, however, acquitted, on 
which he ^eatened to prosecute Brandon for false im- 
prisonment. The next night many of the placards bore,^ 

«* O. P. and Clifford for ever. 

Rally and conquer.*' 
'•Thederil's black 

And so is Jack.** 

There were choruses of shouts and groans, shouts for the 
King and Clifford, and groans for Brandon and Kemble. 

On November 3rd they performed a «• Cure for the Heart- 
•cbe,'* Gentleman Jones taking Lewis's part of Young 
Ratid, There were endless sham fights dunng the evening, 
snd some fifty O. P/s occupied the front row of the pit. 
The following placard, said to be written by Mr. Clifford, 
attracted much attention : — 

"Since potent hisses prove the public mind. 
Which has of late been of the hissing kina — 
Let those hiss now who never hissed before. 
And Uiose who always hissed, now hiss the more." 

After dancing the O. P. dance, and stripping the seats 
of their coverings, the rioters marched home, giving a cheer 
for the Morning Chronicle and a ^an for the Post. The 
0. P. motto was now worked in silver and woven on blue 
>ibbons for the express use of the :rioters, and lists of sub- 
scriptions were nightly exhibited, to which the contributors 
appended snch pseudonyms as *'a foe to base monopoly," 
1^ enemy to Itanagerial oppression," &c. In every alley, 
w, aacl street, the O. P. paix>dies were sung to the tunes of 



the day. The following verses we have selected as the 

most chanctflristic : — 

THE' O. P. HOP SHOP. 

" John Kemble ft Ca keep a shop, 

None beat them for tajcing of money, O ; 
In merry customers hop, 
Who wish to see something that's funny, O. 
Marrow bo, marrow bo, Betty. 

" There's lately been got up a dance. 
Called O. P. triumphant for ever, O ; 
It*s over the benches to prance, 
*Tis the essence of all that is clever. O. 

Marrow bo, marrow do, Betty,'* he. 

THE NEW BUILT PLAYHOUSE, Ol 

" I<ond roar'd the watchman's rattle. 
Dust bells began the din. 
Announced the bonr of battle — 
Twas half price rushing in I 
Whilst o*er the rascal crew 
Vast consternation flew. 
At the sight. 
On that night, 
la the new built playhouse, O," kc 

PITY POOR KEMBLE, GENTLEFOLKS, PRAY*. 

"Ye kind-hearted Britons, poor Kemble b^old. 
Who, in building his playhouse, has sunk store of gold; 
About private boxes be not over nice. 
And consent to his wishes b^ paying his price ; 
This song, till ve do so, I'll sing ev'ry day. 
Pity poor Kemole^ gentlefolks, pray, &c. 

NEW COVENT GARDEN. 

" A house there was of great renown. 

It stood near Covent Garden ; 
This very house was once burnt down. 

All through a careless warden. 
They built the same all up again. 

It had a princely founder ; 
And though it did their pockets drain. 

They said 'twould be a wonder. 
Oh I Covent Garden— delightful Covent Garden, 
What do the folks expect of thee, delightfol Coveat Gardev? 
• ••••• 

** * Od sounds.' savs Bull, * is this your trick. 

Am I to be thus cheated ? 
But of this way I'll make you sick. 

Until they are abated. 
With rattles, horns, and bells I'll ring. 

Nor will I be more civil, 
While Madame Cat persists to sing, 

You may ||[o to the devil. 
Oh, Catalan!, you squalling Catalani. 
You'd best go back to France to squall, my deas friend Catalaal.' 

" Bull grew so rude that on there came 

A man dress'd out in black, sir ; 
You sure must know him well by name, 

'Twas Seven Shilling Jack, sir. 
He try'd John Bull to pacify. 

But he could not be heard, sir ; 
John kindly to his friends did cry. 
* Boys I shall I dress your *' Bird," sin' 
Oh, Jackey Kamble, renowned Jackey Kemble^ 
You ne'er performea your part so well, for now you really tremble." 

On November 6th, the rioters fought, wrestled, jumped, 
and ran, to the utter discomfiture of *' Othello " and " The 
Blind Boy," and an enormous placard was eihibited, painted 
like a coat of arras, quartered with rattles, boms, and O. P., 
while the indefatigable motto-writers gained applause ftom 
the following sneers or threats : — 

" Oh, fie ! 'tis an nnweeded garden." 

** The great Lord Dartmouth will, ere long. 
Make Mr. Kemble hold his tongue." 

" Is John a greater knave than fool ? " 

The night after a patten was thrown on the stage, and 
a halfpenny whirled at Mr. Fawcet, in spite of sixty new 
constables who had been sworn in at Clerkenwell. The 
succeeding evening a lad was loudly cheered for appearing 
in a buff waiscoat with a large O. P. on the breast. The 
placards and pictures were so gross and indecent as to frighten 
away all the ladies who had hitherto endured the horns and 
whistles, bells and rattles, and the sham fights, for the rioters 
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(Uessed in heavy box coats, used now, to come swathed 
\Mith placards and with dustman's bells and watchmen's 
rattles in their capacious pockets, eager to raise their war- 






" Death or O. P., 
And no P. B." (private boxes :) 

And the terrible O. P. dance had now become a carefully 
practised gymnastic exercise. 

Every night new passages of Shakspeare were travestied 
to frighten Kemble, and a tavern wit had earned a reputa- 
tion who could produce aujrthing even as good 



'* New prices down to Hell and say 
Old prices sent you there. Away I ** 

About the fortieth night of the riot, fresh devices were 
invented to carry, on the war. The O. P.'s began to wear 
round their necks medals, with a head of Kemble, as 
Shylock, and below " V. P." ( Vox Populi) ; on the reverse 
" O. P., O. B., D. P. O." (old prices, open boxes, deference 
to public opinion), wreathed with an oak garland, with 
below a rattle and trumpet, motto : — 

" The drama's laws, the drama's patrons give 
And those who live to please most please to live.** 

It was about this time that two eccentric O. P.'s appeared 
in the pit, one with a red nightcap, the other with a white, 
and both shammine sleep. They were soon lodged in Bow 
Street, the red-ca]ys defence was that he always wore the 
cap day and night, and it might cause his deatn if he left it 
ofi^ even for a moment. The white-cap declared one of 
Kemble's catchpoles had stolen his hat, and he required a 
warrant against the thief, which the magistrate refused. 
This night the placards were very violent : — 

"Defy this Brandon and his hired crew, 
To take or e'en lay hands on you. 
And d and pay them if they do.'* 

" jNo longer Kemble chives delight : 
His pnde is sickening to the sight. 
Since 'tis his will to fall, he must — 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust." 

**0. P. pose, O. P. pressive, O. P. ulence." 

The rioteis^also flew sparrows with labels round their 
necks, from one side of the house to the other, to carry their 
wishes, and they pelted Indedon and Liston with apples. 
The next night a man was nearly murdered in the riot, and 
the Bow Street magistrate declared if he died the O. P. 
ringleaders would be tried for murder. The pictures now 
grew nightly more indecent, and the placards frequently 
bore the seventh commandment, a virtuous protest against the 
supposed vices of the tenants of the private boxes. Three 
cheers were generally given for the king, and three hisses for 
** Excessive Bail.'* The managers now began to play 
Don Juan, as the dumb show was not affected by the noise 
and the groans; but the rioters insisted on pelting the 
ghost of the commendatore. The O. P.'s then remained so 
quiet for several days that the press reported them dead, and 
wrote their epitaph ; but on the fiftietn night they broke out 
again, and noisily celebrated their jubilee. Kemble, proud 
as CoriolanuSf and still unconquered, now resolved to carry 
the affair to a trial, and Sir Vicaiy Gibbs brought the mat- 
ter before the King's Bench, making, during a consultation, 
his celebrated pun from Ovid : — 

** Effbdiuntur o^t irritamenta malorum.'* 

Mr. Clifford, also, on the other hand, brought his action 
in the Common Pleas against Brandon, Kemble*s honest 
and only too zealous box-keeper, for false imprisonment and 
assault. Serjeant Best appeared for Mr. Clifford, Serjeant 
Shepherd for the defendant. The judge. Sir James Mans- 
field, was dead against the rioters, but the jury gave the 
plaintiff a verdict of five pounds, and expressed their 



opinion that the arrest was illegal, an innovatioa upon 
Englishmen's rights, and a violation of English liboty. 
The hall resounded with shouts, and the street-boys snr- 
rounding stiff John Kemble, who had been snbpcened, 
roared '< O. P.," and chalked the vexatious letters on the 
paving stones before him. 

The riots now broke out in an aggravated fonn agam. 
The horns blew and the whistles screeched. Twenty white 
night-caps appeared at once, and half-pence were throvi 
angrily upon the stage. A Mr. Shakespeare, son of i 
Member of Parliament, appeared in the pit in a bairistert 
gown with M.P., O.P., m his hat, masks and false noss 
were worn, and large sums were collected to defend pcxscns 
who were prosecuted. The following are the first veises cf 
a song written on Clifford's victory : — 

KING JOHN WAS A MANAGER. 

** King John was a manager nught^ and high^ 
Heypopulorum jig. 
He built private boxes, the devil knew whj^> 

Hey populomm jig. 
These lords and gay madams were shewing their scoras. 
But soon the fine managers drew in their horns ; 
With battle 'em, rattle *em. 
Fiddle dum, diddle dnm. 
Spurn him out, turn him ont. 
Kemble, O I tremble, O i 
Hey populomm jig. 
• • • 

** John Bnll is the civillest creature alive^ 

Hey popolorum jig. 
A baby may lead, but the devil can't drive, 

Hey populomm jif. 
Says he to the alphabet right merruy, 
Pniy lend ms your capital letters O. P. 

For a battle 'em, he. 

But Kemble, proud as he was, was nearly worn oat : the 
people had fairly beaten him ; and, after all, an actor lives oo 
the Dreath of popular applause. Mr. Clifford was to be in the 
chair, at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, supported by 
500 convivial rioters. As soon as the cloth was taken avay, 
Mr. Clifford announced that Mr. Kemble had expressed a 
wish to be present, but was afraid of foul invectives and jcnA 
treatment. He requested therefore a cordial greeting for 
him. Mr. Kemble then came in, and said that, distressed as he 
was at the popular complaints, he wished for peace, and the 
private boxes would be henceforth free. Mr. Brandon'^ 
instant dismissal was then requested ; and here Kemble gcM^ 
rously hesitated. The O. P.'s then demanded to be 000- 
ceded at once : — 



" X.— That the private boxes shall be reduced to the 
they were in the year x8oa. 

"a.— That the pit shall be rs. 6^., the boxes 7^. 

** 3. — That an apology shall be made on the part of the 
and Mr. Brandon shaA be dismissed. 

"4.— That all prosecutions and actions on both sides sbaD be 
quashed.** 

The result of this treaty was then at once carried by Ken- 
ble to the theatre, where they were playing the " Provoked 
Husband " and ** Tom Thumb." Kemble said he should not 
repeat past follies, and announced that prices were to be 
reduced and all legal proceedings to be at once stopped. 
But now arose angry cries of *' Discharge the box-keeper; 
discharge him." Kemble making no reply, Munden, vho 
played King Arthur^ was kept running to and bo witk 
messages from pit to managers. At last, poor, faithfinl, o«ff- 
zealous Brandon came on amid loud shouts of ** Off, off; be 
gone, or go down on your knees." Sticks were then thzova 
at him ; Munden ran off, poor, friendless Biandon foUoved, 
and then the roar increased, and the dance that night «>s 
to the words of *< D. B." (dischaxge Brandon.) 

The next night, the last of this dvil war, Kemble, who 
played Penruddock^ announced that Brandon had resigned, 
ana, on a public apology being demanded from him, made onei 
and was received with shouts of approvaL The playfaSh 
contained a notice of the concession. Kemble also aft> 
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allusion to the year 142 1 in the words ''post conqnestnm 
Angliae." What does this refer to* and are there other 
instances of the use of this peculiar expression ? 

G. B. 

The Word " Eleven."— What is the derivation of this 
word, as signifying one and ten, whilst two, three, four, &c., 
are distinguished as twenty, thirty, forty, &c. ? 

M. D. 

Lord Nelson. — Some time back a series of narratives, 
entitled ** Old Stories Retold," was published in AU the 
Year Round, One of them professed to give an account of 
the Battle of Trafalgar, and the death of Lord Nelson. It 
described the man who shot Nelson, as a Tyrolese zager, 
and spoke of his round frock (a white one if I remember 
rightly), and his glazed hat, and how after killing Nelson, he 
was picked oflf by some one on board the " Victory." Is 
not tnis all purely apoavphal ? I have seen other accounts 
of the man who shot Nelson, one asserting that he was 
taken prisoner ; but in some cuttings I had from newspapers 
of the time, giving minute accounts of Nelson's death, 
nothing was said to lead any one to suppose that it was 
known who killed him. That the shot was fired from the 
top of the enemy's ship, there can be no doubt, from the 
downward course taken by the bullet. I should be glad of 
any information on this subject, that is, if anytlung is 
known concerning it. 

B. Aiken. 

Browne, of Elsino.— William Browne, next brother 
to Anthony, ist Viscount Monta^ {temp. Elizabeth), 
married Anne, daughter and co-heu* of Hugh Hastings, 
Esq., of Elsing, Norfolk (the last male descendant of the 
old Barons Hastings), and thereby acquired that estate. 
Who now represents the family ? The male line is extinct, 
and I believe the Pratts of Ryston Hall, Norfolk, and the 
Astleys, Barons Hastings, intermarried with daughters of one 
of the later members of the family, but am not sure that 
they represent the Une. 

W. D. Pink. 

The Broad Arrow.— I should be very glad of any 
information relative to the circumstances which led to the 
adoption of the " Broad Arrow," as it now is used, and aJso 
to the time when that device began to be used with its 
present signification. I am aware of what the periodical 
bearing the title of the ** Broad Arrow " has published on 
this subject. 

Charles Boutell. 



Colonel Pride.— On December 8, 1660, it was " re- 
solved by the Lords and Commons, assembled in Parliament, 
that the carcases of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, John 
Bradshaw, and Thomas Pride, whether buried in West- 
minster Abbey or elsewhere, be, with all expedition, taken 
up and drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up 
in their coffins for some time ; and after that, buried under 
the said gallows." Although three bodies, said to be those 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were treated in this 
disgraceful manner, yet, for some reason, now unknown, 
no search appears to have been made for the body of Colonel 
Pride. I snovild be glad to hear if his burial place is known, 
and whether he has left any descendants. He is said to 
have been a foundling. 

W. Walker. 

"Powis Wells."— In a tradesman's old day-book (a.d. 
1744), ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^17 made of work done at *' Powis Wells." 
I find from a map (1777), Powis House was bounded on the 
North, by (now) Gtmdford Street ; South, Great Ormond 
Street ; East, Lambs Conduit Street ; and West, Queen's 
Square. Previous to the forq;iation of the New River, there 
existed (near this spot), for the supply of a conduit at " Snoy^ 
Hill," many accumulated springs formed into a reservoir. 



Has << Powis Wells " anything to do with " Powis Hook, 
or to a locality or particular spot in the neighbonrhood ? 

Author Wanted. — "Book of Common Fkvyer of 
the Church of England, adapted for general use in otkr 
Protestant Churches;" published Iw Pickering, in 185& 
Who was the audior of tnis edition of the Prayer Book ? 

CURIOSUS. 

Skew Bridge. — ^I shall be glad if any gentleman v31 
inform me who is the real inventor of tluit most valnabk 
invention the skew arch, or bridge. It has been daimed 
by several engineers ? 



The Red Priest of Afplecross. — ^Who was the Red 
Priest of Applecross alluded to in some of Captain Grant's 
novels, as an individual known in Scottish tr a di t ion, tad 
when did he flourish ? 

W. Carnait. 

Author Wanted.— Who is the author of the foDowins 
lines ? 

" Heaven grant the man some noble nook ; 
For, rest his soul ! he'd rather be 
Genteelly damned beside a duke. 
Than saved in vulgar company." 

T. Hardwiol 

Churchwardens' Wands. — ^What is the proper ona- 
ment for the heads of the wands of -the churchwarden and 
sidesman (S^odsman) ? I see both the mitre and crook ia 
all, but I thmk erroneously. 

M. D. 

Barricades in France. — ^I thought street barricade 
were first used in the first revolution, until the other day, 
when I read in an old history that the Parisians used them 
as early as 1588. Is this the time they were first used ? 

G. BEDa 

Rear, or Area Lane, Oxford.— WHl some of tk 
numerous readers of the Antiquary kindly inform me if 
there is (or was) a place in Oxiford called Rear or Aici 
Lane, or some similur name ? 

Henricas. 

WoTY. Wherewas'^^lliamWoty, the poet, bom? 

J. Dymocke Flstchsr. 



Iq^Ius* 



First Duke of Leeds (Vol. iv. 19). — ^Information re* 
specting the political life of this statesman, who acted a 
conspicuous part in the reigns of Charles II. and William 
III., may be found in Macaulay or Hume. Perhaps the 
following brief summary of his history will be useful to yoor 
correspondent. Sir Thomas Osborne, afterwards Duke of 
Leeds, was the son of Sir Edward Osborne, BarL, of Tip- 
ton, York, whose grandfather, Sir Edward, laid the founda- 
tion of the fortunes of his family by marriage with the 
daughter and heiress of Sir William Hewett, Lord Mayer 
in 1559, and one of the most considerable merchants of die 
city of London. The story of this marriage is somewbat 
romantic. It appears that young Osborne was placed ap- 
prentice with Sir William Hewett, and while serving in iiai 
capacity, it is said, his master's infant dauj^ter, thionsli 
the carelessness of her nurse, fell into the Thames from a 
window of the house on London Bridge. The young 
apprentice instanUy leaped into the river, and with great 
dimculty and danger, rescued her. In alter veais, iHiea 
several suitable proposals were made for the nand of ibe 
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second Earl of Suffolk, to Algernon Percy, the tenth Earl 
of Northumberland, in 1642. Jansen is supposed to have 
been the architect ; the front part, however, is attributed to 
Christmas, who rebuilt Aldersgate in the same reign. A 
fourth wing was added by Earl Algernon, under the super- 
vision and from the designs of Inigo Jones. No doubt the 
date given on the screen refers to the erection of this 
new addition. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
two more wings were added to that part of the mansion 
fronting the garden ; and the whole, save that part facing 
the Strand and the gateway, the work of Christmas, was 
rebuilt. 

J. P. S. 

Fond Fellow (Vol. iv. 7).— To Fomu^ to be foolish.— 
Chaucer. Fon^z fool. Fond — silly, weak. 

« Thou art 9.f<m of thy love to host. 
All that is lent to love will be \os,V*^^Spenser. 

" He that is young thinketh the olde man fond, and the 
olde man knoweth the young man to be a foole.** — *' Wher 
IS the wise man ? where is the wise lawiere ? where is the 
purchasour* of this world ? whether God hath not maad 
the wisdom of this world fonnyd ?** — Wiclifs New 
Testament^ Corinthians, 1st chapter, the part corresponding 
with verse 20 of the authorizea version. And agam, from 
the same chapter, verse 27 : — '* But god chees tho thingis 
that \iCCLfonnyd of the world to confounde wise men.'* 

NUMKUS. 

The word fond is derived from fon, a Scottish word, now 
obsolete. Fon means, or rather meant, a fool, an idiot. 
Fond in English means foolish, silly, indiscreet, or impru- 
dent. In the reading which 3rour correspondent quotes, 
fond fellow may mean either of the four above quoted, thus, 
for instance, foolish, indiscreet, or imprudent fellow; the 
word fellow being also of Scottish derivation, from fallow, 
meaning a companion, &c. 

Stoutest fond fellow would read — and stoutish foolish 
fellow that ever I knew. 

Again, fond foolish fellow would read indiscreet, silly, or 
iniudicious fellow ; or, taken in Scripture, would mean a 
wicked or sinful fellow, although the nrst-named. I believe, 
bears the true signification ; the reading fond foolish being, 
as I take it, a repetition, fond meaning foolish, and foolish, 
fond. It would also admit of another meaning, namely, a 
ridiculous, contemptible fellow. 

Veritas. 

The Tichborne Family (Vol. iv. 7, 36). — Mark Noble, 
in his << Lives of the Regicides,*' states that this citizen, 
who was by trade a linen-draper, and by company a skinner. 
*< was. it is supposed, descenaed from those of Hampshire ; " 
and Grange, m his "Biographial History of England," 
(edit. 1824, v. 172) directly asserts that he was so. I have 
seen his seal attached to the king's death-waxrant, and it 
bears a shield of arms, vair, and a chief; crest, on a 
helmet, a hind's head between two wings erect. This 
certainly claims consanguinity with the house of Tichborne 
of Tichborne. From Herbert's " City Companies," ii. 318, 
I find he was the son of John Tichborne, of Cowden in 
Kent. He was Lord Mayor in 1656-7, and received the 
honour of knighthood. There is an equestrian portrait of 
him as Lord Mayor, which is a very scarce print ; but there 
are two cheap copies of it. To what member of the family 
llchbome Court in Holbom owed its name, I am not 

able to say. 

John Gough Nichols. 

Sir Robert Tichborne, Knt., was a native and alderman 
of London, but descended, most probably, from the Tich 
homes of Hampshire. There are some particulais about 
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him in Wilson's <* Histofy of Dissenting Cfanrdies," V«L 
i., 401. It appears from Maitland« that he resided in a- 
wooden hooae at the upper end of Fitchi's Court, Nobk 
Street, Falcon Square. This house was sizangdy excepted 
in the dreadiul fire of London, when the snrroundmg hrasai 
were entirely consumed.— Jfauf/^ojiJ, Vol. ii., 762. 

In Raleigh's <* Story of Harecourt," London, 1871, ne 
notices of Sir Robert Tichborne, who was a member of the 
church at Harecourt, some say he presided there during the 
Inteiregnum. Among the sacramental plate of Hareconrt b 
a cup engraved with Sir Robert's arms — a gift to the chord 
of which he was a member— of which there is a cut ii 
Raleigh's book. 

Samuel Shaw. 

Geological Time (Vol. iii. 307 ; iv. 33).— The ^Hcau 
tion of the notation of time as by <* years,'' "months,'' &:., 
in relation to the histoiy of man, or to records of the homai 
race, fails in reference to physical indications of the lapie of 
time prior to such histoiy or records. There can be, there- 
fore, no demonstration or "agreement" as to periods 
concenied in physical changes, if attempted to be eaprcssed 
by a notation used in and applicable omy to so insignificant 
a period of cosmical time as is included in the histoiy or 
traditions of mankind. 

Richard Owev. 

Derivation of the word " Stime " (Vol. iv. 19)*— 
To stime (or rather styme) says Jamieson, is " to look at 
one whose vision is indistinct." Denoting the awkward 
objects of one who does not see wdl. Again, Styme— the 
faintest form of any object — ^the slightest degree perceptible 
or imaginable, as, *< I coudna see a stymeJ'* A glimpse, a 
transitory glance, as <* there's no a styme o' licht here." 
Stymel, " a name of reproach ^iven to one who does not 
perceive quickly what another wishes him to see ; " the word 
18 synonymous with a Stymie, " one who sees indistinctly." 

W. Winters. 

The word ** stime " is a Scottish word, current in Scotland 
at the present day. It is used as follows : ** The night was 
so dark I cauld not see a stime," meaning " I could not see 
a bit, or at all, or a glimpse." A blind person to convey his 
total blindness would say " I cannot see a stime." For its 
derivation consult Jamieson's " Scottish Dictionary." 

H. Wright. 

Reltcs of Charles I. (Vol. iv. 7, 33).— These are no 
longer kept in the church at Ashburnham, but are very 
cardfiilly preserved at Ashburnham Place, under the personal 
charge of the countess. 

J. G. N. 

Wooden Effigies (Vol. iv. 7).--In Notes and Queries, 
Vols. vii. and viii., 1853, is given some information rdatiag 
to earlv specimens of wooden effigies on tombs. A few 
examples from the above source are here appended, and 
which are stated as being in existence at the period above- 
mentioned, 1853 :— " In Fersfield Church, in Norfolk, is a 
wooden figure to the memory of Sir Robert Du Bois, knigbt, 
ob. 131 1. {See Bloomfield's « Norfolk,' Vol. i. p. 68). In 
Bumham Church, in the same county, is also a fine cA^ 
of Sh- Hugh Bardolph. Woodford Church, Northampton- 
shire, has a wooden monument to Sir Walter TrayUi and 
his lady; and in Layton Church (same co.) is the eflSgy of a 
Knight Templar, recumbent, in a cross-legged position, his 
feet resting on an animal : over the armour is a surcoat ; the 
helmet is close-fitted to the head, his right hand is on the 
hilt of his sword, a shield is on the left arm." A writer under 
the pseudonym " Spes " gives the following interesting par- 
ticulars respecting one of these specimens of mediaeval mom- 
mental carving:^'* In a chapel adjoining the churcfa of 
Heveningham, in Suifblk, are (or rather were in 1838) the 
remains of a good altar-tomb, with recumbent effigies aanei 
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in Burke's " UntiUed Nobflity " {1 think that is what he 
calls his book), and the " crest ana motto *' doubtless there 
also. I would, however, take leave to remind R. £. W. 
that the arms of a particular family (** crest " as ^our corre- 
spondent oddly enouires after) cannot with propnetv be used 
by all persons of tne name ; that no one, m the legal and 
restricted sense, may use armorial insignia but such as have 
obtained a specific grant from one or other of the accredited 
offices of the three kingdoms, or who may be descended 
from some one properly entitled. 

J. Ck. R. 

Cremation of Human Dead (Vol. iv. 18). — I have no 
special knowledge about the incremation of the dead, but 
my impression is that it was never a custom in England 
since tne occupation by the Romans, and then only to a 
very limited extent ; the great cost and inconvenience of that 
mode of disposing of des^ bodies necessarily confininfi^ it to 
the richer classes, and would offer formidable obstacles to 
its adoption, even if there were no other objections ; more- 
over, the quick decomposition by fire offers no real advan- 
tage over the slower but equivalent process of gradual decay, 
while it is one very difficult to conduct without disgusting 
offensiveness. 

P. H. Holland, 
Medical Inspector, 

The Fifth Monarchy Men (Vol. iv. 7, 33). — ^For these 
enthusiasts, see Wilson's "History and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches," Vol. ii., pp. 416, 417, where the cele- 
brated John Groodwin is cleared m)m the charge made against 
him by Bi^op Burnet, of holding thin mulenary notions. 
There are particulars of Venner and his insurrection in the 
same Vol., pp. 425, 430. John Canne, the Puritan biblical 
writer, was also a Filth Monarchy Man, theoretically ; he 
never took any part in the insurrection, though he suffered 
imprisonment. {See^ also, Neal's <* Puritans," Vol. iv., 
and Edward's <' Gangrena.") 

Pagitt, in his ** Heresiography," gives some of these 
opinions, which were disowned by the Independents, 
Baptists, and Qfuakers, in printed memorials. 

The "Early English Baptists," by B. Evans,D.D., London, 
1864, Vol. ii. pp. 213, 226, 270. 

Samuel Shaw. 

Rock Circles of Northumberland (VoL iv. 20). — 
For all that is known respecting these rock sculptures, I 
refer your correspondent to "The Ancient British Sculp- 
tured Rocks of Northumberland and the Eastern Borders," 
by George Tate, originally published in the <* Transactions 
of the Berwickshire Naturalist's Field Club," also to << In- 
cised Markings on Stone found in Northumberland, &c.," 
with an introduction by Dr. Bruce, a large folio, privately 

Printed at the ezpNcnse of the Duke of Northumberlanci. 
'he conclusions arrived at respecting these rude sculptures 
are, that they have been made by a Celtic race inhabiting 
Britain previous to the Christian era, and that they are 
symbolical, most probably, of religious ideas. 

William Dodd. 

Wolves in England (Vol. iv. 7, 35).— If Mr. Brand will 
consult Sir Walter Scott's *> Tales of a Grandfather," 
chap. 46, he will find it there stated, that a chieftain known 
as Evan Dhu, " slew with his own hands the last wolf that 
was ever seen in the Highlands of Scotland." His proper 
name was Evan Cameron, of Lochid ; he was bom in 1629, 
and was chief of the numerous and poweiful dan of 
Cameron. He was called MacConnuiU Dhu, the son of 
Black Donald, firom the patronymic that marked his descent, 
and Evan Dhu, or Black Evan, a personal epithet derived 
from his own complexion. He embraced the cause of 
Charles II., in 1652, at the solidtation of Sir Robert 



Spottiswood, but subsequently made sabmissiaa to the 
Govenmient of CromweU. 

Shagrit. 

Viscount Dundee (VoL iv. 19J. — See Scott's ••Taks 
of a Grandfather," chap. 56, in wnich it is stated that, 
" observing the stand made by the twQ English regiments, 
he galloped towards the clan of MacDonald, and was in the 
act of brin^g them to the charge, with his right arm 
devated, as if pointing to the way of victory, when he was 
struck by a bullet beneath the arm-pit, where he was anpto- 
tected by his cuirass. He tried to ride on, but being imahlr 
to keep his saddle, fdl mortally wounded, and diii in tke 
course of the nigkt** 

Shagrit. 

Guy Fawkes' Family (VoL iv. 7, 33).— The title of 
the small volume inquired after by Mr. James Austin is 
<* The Fawkeses of York in the Sixteenth Century ; inclnding 
notices of the early History of Guy Fawkes, the Gunpowder 
Plot Conspirator. Westminster, 1850" (small octavo, pn. 
67). Its author is Robert Davies, Esq., F.S.A., of Yen, 
the late town clerk of that dty. 

J. G. N. 

Edisbury Hall, Cheshire (Vol. iv. 7).— Some account 
of the Edisburv family may be found in the Gossiping 
Guide to WcUes, by Askew Roberts (London : Hodder anid 
Stoughton), see pages ^6, 57. Mr. Jixnts Fisher Edisbmy, 
of Bersham Hall, Wrexham, is the present representiitive of 
the family. 

E. T. 



Roman London. — ^An interesting tesselated pavement 
has just been discovered in the dtv of London. It was 
only seven feet below the street leve^, on the site of some 
old buildings recently pulled down on the north side €d 
Bishopsgate-street Within. The portion exposed comprises 
the red-brick bordering — a guilloche pattern, with conven- 
tional trefoils in red, white, and black, carefully worked in 
small tesseise, in the usual mortar of pounded brick and lime. 
It originally formed part of an elegant and large design, and 
it is impossible to say how far it may stUl extend beneath 
the roadway. Its proximity to the surface would indicate a 
period late in the Roman occupation, the average depth of 
such remains in this locality having been about 12 or i3fL 
In consequence of the rapid progress of the works it has had 
tol^e covered in. 

Holland Park — ^Another suburban house, rich in old 
associations and pleasant memories, is about to pass into 
other hands — we mean the residence of the late Generd Fox, 
in Addison-road, at the north-west angle of Holland-park. 
Many of our readers who have been guests and visitors there 
withm the last forty years and more will remember its 
charm and the eenial hospitality of its owner. The garden 
and lawns, for me most part planted and laid out by the 
General himself, embrace seven acres, and dong the 
northern side, facing the Uxbridge-road, still stand some 
of the elms that foimed part of the avenue of Holland Paik, 
and under which Addison probably walked and sat. 



South Kensington Musextm.— On the nth inst., was 
opened at the South Kensington Museum, the new east 
architecturd court, which was begun some six years ftgo, 
when the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos was Lord 
President, as part of a phui which provided for another 
court of equd height on the west side of the museum. 
The court contains so many features of interest, that -we 
merely observe, as a guide to intending vidtors, thmt 
architectuiv is illustrated by examples of monuments 
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HoUday Papers of ike CircU Club. A Series of Tales and Sketches. 
London : Grant ft Co. 1873. 

Tbv literary and artistic society known as the Circle Clnb have 
published their annual collection of Holiday Papers, and the result 
IS a pleasant and companionable little volume, well suited to while 
away idle hours by country or sea-side. Mr. Alfred R. Phillips con- 
tributes a spirited " Dramatic Storv. in a Prologue and two Acts/* 
illustrated by Mr. V. Bromley. Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves is 

2 presented bv an interestint? poem called " Shiel the Singer ; *' and 
r. W. Jerrold Dixon, in "Mars in Clover/' give^ evidence of con- 
siderable literary talent. His storjr is cleverly illustrated by Mr. 
"C. Birch. Mr. U. S. Marks* in the initial drawing, shows his usual 
power of artistic characterization, and Mr. J. W. Mclntvre's view of 
Tantallon Castle, illustrating the account of the Douglases, by Mr. 
A. H. Wall, is extremely effective. Mr. George Measom is the en- 
graver, and has executea his work with ability. 

The EngliskwomaiCt Review of Social and Indtuiruil Questions. 
London : Trflbner ft Co. July, 1873. 

Thb BngliskwonuuCs Review, which has grown into quite a standard 
and representative publication of its kind, contains the usual quarterly 
comi>lement of information on subjects relating to the intellectual 
and industrial well-being of women. One of its most useful an4 
practical features consists in the list of institutions, offices, hom<BS, 
and associations existing for the use and benefit of the upper, as well 
as the humbler classes of women. 

On Schools, as Centres of Children's Epidemics, and on the means 
of preventing them. A paper read at the Annual Congress of the 
Social Science Association, by Edwin Chadwick, C.B., London. 

Ths highly interesting and useful sanitary improvements to which 
Mr. Chadwick so unremittingly devotes his energy and skill, 
claim the attention of all concerned in the great question of public 
health. Mr. Chadwick believes that the imperfect construction 
and ventilation of schools render these places of constant resart 
the most active centres of children's epidemics. He has, therefore, 
invented a new kind of tile, to be made of verv cheap materials, and 
of which the outside surface majr be painted any colour desired. 
These tiles are to have rabetted joints, and with a view to warming 
the apartment of which they are to form the floor, walls, and ceiling, 
a column of hot air may be maintained between the double row 
composing the sides, fcc, oi the room. The smooth, pleasant sur- 
&,ce being easil;^ washed, renders it far superior to the ordinary 
papering and painting. Thus, cleanliness and warmth are at once 

frovided for. Mr. Chadwicx also advocates half-time schools, 
elieving that long hours only stupifjr the intelligence of children. 
and that as much can be learned in naif the usual time, if the mind 
is kept fresh and bright by wholesome variety of occupation. The 
pamphlet is very suggestive, and* contains important facts and infor- 
mation deserving extensive circulation. I 

Athalie; or, A Southern VilUgiatura. By "FiUa." Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger. New Orleans : J. A. 
Gresham, 1872. 

Thv literature reaching us from the Southern States of America is 
comparatively so rare, that we welcome any occasional evidences of 
intellectual activity with increased interest and curiosity. The present 
story is from the ^en of a lady residing in Texas, and well known 
among the upper circles of society for her spirited and energetic efforts 
on behalf of the education and improvement of classes hitherto 
debarred from the peat benefits of culture and instruction. 
"Athalie" is a description of life in a large country house in the 
South. The authoress Jbas a bright and natural style, and writes 
with characteristic appreciation of facts and individuals. We shall 
look forward with interest to her future publications . 



would afford repose and variety. As it is. action and scenes fcOov 
closely upon each other with exciting rapidity. They would gsis s!l 
the more if relieved b^r a certain amount of descriptive writiBc. 
Miss Stredder owes this in justice to the energy and vigoor win 
which her talent is so signally endowed. 



y. p. S. (^orrfM/i^nt).— Wright's "Court Hand Restored." peb* 
lisbed by Hotten, of Piccadilly: the **£arly Record Comninian 
Reports," " Dictionnaire des Abbreviations," and " Pal^ofiaphis 
des Chartes," by Chasson, and obtained through Messrs. Barrett, 
x86, Fleet-street, are the best guides we know of for decipheriof 
mediaeval MSS. For abbreviations, see the preface to ''^Rotnli 
Normanniae," and also the general introduction to " Rotuli Utter- 
arum Clausamm," both by Sir T. Dufiios Hardy, and among the Re- 
cord publications. 

P. C<Trwi*A. — The lines quoted occur in Sir Walter Sratt's 
"Rokeb^,** and have reference to Ihe villages of Mondkton sad 
Mitton, m Yorkshire, near the junction of the Ouee with the rivar 
Nidd. 

% T. 5.— The rich wall-hangings known as ** Gobelin tapestry,** is 
so called from having been first manufactured at a royal establfah* 
meat founded in x66(^ at Paris, npon the spot where once stood the 
house of a celebrated French dyer, named Gilles Gobelin. 

a R. rJVindsor.J—The " Memoirs " of Cardinal Pacca have bees 
translated into English by Sir G. Head. 

.Y.—The translation of the Old Testament from Hebrew into Lstin, 
by Leo Judah, was not completed by him, as that learned divine died 
before the work was finished. Judah was a native of Alsace, when 
he was bom in X48S. 

S. ^.—-General Sir William Nott returned from India 00 the eoa- 
elusion of the Affghan war, and died in 1845. 

H. R. 7*.— The pastoral entitled ** Colin C]ovt*s come home again * 
was written by Edmund Spenser, and published in 1591. 

ff. ilT.— The ** Act of Uniformity," which was passed in x66s, was 
sometimes called the " St. Bartholomew Act," because It was to take 
effect on the S4th of August, the feast of that apostle. 

P, R. fLewes.J-^The songyou allude to was very popular att BrightOB 
towards the end of the last century. The names in it have reference 
to William Miles, commonly called " Old Smoaker," the priodpal 
bathing man, and Martha Gunn, the superintendent of the ladies' 
bathing department. The first verse of the song is as fidlows i-' 

'* There's plenty of dippers and jokers. 
And salt-water rigs for your fun ; 
The king of them all is " Old Smoaker,** 
The queen of 'em " Old Martha Gunn." 

5^. Edmardes.^Kighy, of Harrick, ca Lancaster (1664) : Arms^ 
Aigent, on a cross patonce axure, five mullets or. CrtoA-A goat's 
head erased, sable, armed or. Rigby, of Layton, 00. Tjinraster (1664) 
Arms—'Btitidj indented of six^ argent and azure, on a chief sable, 
three cinouetoils or. Crest— A goat*s head erased, sable, bennte, 
armed and tufted or. 



The Price of Silence. By Eleanor Stredder. 
Cantley Newby, 1873. 



3 vols. London : T. 



Trb plot of this novel is cleverly imagined, and is carried out with 
consistency and skilL Its chief interest turns upon the disappearance 
of a wUl, and the guilty penons in connection with the transaction 
are the nearest relatives of the deceased testator. The evil effects of 
secret-mongering are well exemplified throughout the story. The 
heroine, a gentle and amiable girl, by her weakness in resistance, and 
her steadfastness in self-sacrifice, becomes the victim of the cupidity 
and love of power of her elder brotber->the villain of the tale. Miss 
Stredder, u usual, excels in telling delineations of character, which 
have the merit of being well sustained to the end of the book. She 
has a penchant for effective situations, and she exhibits much address 
in arranging theme. Her personages are certainly lifelike, and the 
energy and precision with which they are sketched suggests their 
beinr transcripts from ceal life. Mn. Tregarron, the haughty and 
etveroearing mother : Irene, the wilful ana independent— but who 
develops into the good genius of the family drama ; the yielding and self- 
torturing but conscientious Ermiaia, with various others, strike us as 
highly probable portraits of actual individuals. The author's forte 
appeare to be in penetrating and revealing the motives and actions 
el MiaaB heiasrs, ra^er thaa in daseriptfon. A somewhat freer in-> 
troduction of the latter would, however, be an improvement, and 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by ref erring h 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omit 
this gives us unneeesaaty trouble. A few of our correspondents en 
slow to comprehend that it is eUstrable to gsve mot only the refemue 
to the query itself ^ but that such reference sheuld also include ell 
prevwue repliee. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
4, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been gtven at page to>, end 
another ai p€kge 32, requires to be set down iVol. Hi, 4, 20^ 3s}. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competeot sad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in axdiseologyf 
and generally from any intelligent reader ^o may be in possessiea 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

CoanimlcatioM lor the Editor ihoold be addvMMd to the Psk* 
lishJBg Offce, 8xA, Fleet Street, Leadea, B.C. 
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*a general muster." Bolingbroke wrote to Sir William 
Wyndham, and declared the trial would bring in the Tories. 
In vain Kennett, Dean of Peterborough, wrote down the 
sermon, in vain Hoadley stood up for the Restoration. The 
Tories cried aloud in every coffee-house, from the Devil to 
Jonathan's, that the Whigs were going to pull down the 
Church, and that the trial of Sacheverell was intended to 
show their strength. 

To gain time for hiring partisans and inflaming the mob, 
whose only religion consisted in hatred of dissent, it was 
proposed to hold the trial in Westminster Hall. At last, 
on February 27, 17 10, the trial began with great solemnity. 
The articles of impeachment specified that : — 

** The said Henry SachevereU preached a sermon at 
the Catholic Church of St. Paul's, before the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens of London, on the 5th day of 
November last, being the anniversary thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for deliverance from the gunpowder-treason, 
and for beginning the late happy revolution, by giving His 
ate Majesty a safe arrival here, and for completing the 
lame, by making all opposition fall before him, tUl he 
became our King and Governor ; which said sermon he, the 
ai d Henry Sacheverell, likewise published in print, with a 
dedication thereof to Sir Samuel Garrard, baronet. Lord 
Mayor of the city of London ; and with a wicked, malicious, 
and seditious intention to undermine and subvert Her 
Majesty's Gt)vernment, and the Protestant succession as by 
law established ; to defame Her Majesty's administration ; 
to asperse the memory of His late Majesty ; to traduce and 
condemn the late happy revolution ; to contradict and 
arraign the resolution of both Houses of Parliament ; to 
create jealousies and divisions amongst Her Majesty's sub- 
jects; and to incite them to sedition and rebellion." 

Sacheverell came to the Bar attended by Dr. Smalridge 
and Dr. Atterbury, who wrote his speeches, and stood by 
him, nearly the whole three weeks of the trial. The 
counsel for the arrogant martyr were. Sir Simon Harcourt, 
Mr. Constantine Phipps, Mr. Dodd, Dr. Hinchman. The 
managers for the Commons were the Lord WiUiam Paulet 
and Lord Coningsby, Sir Thomas Parker, Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
Sir John Hollis, Sir John Holland, Sir James Montague, 
and Sir Peter King : Mr. Henry Boyle, Mr. Robert Eyre, 
Mr. James Stanhope, and Mr. Robert Walpole ; Mr. 
Spencer Cowper, Mr. John Smith, Mr. John Dolben, and 
Mr. William Thomson ; Sir David Dalrymple, who was 
appointed to be one of them, was, by some sickness or in- 
disposition, prevented from attending the trial. 

Robert Walpole, with his usual good common sense, de- 
nounced " the seditious, discontented, hot-headed, ungihed, 
unedifying preacher," who had no hope of distinguishing 
himself in the world but by a matchless indiscretion. The 
Queen was present every day of the trial, and on one occasion 
the High Church mob, pressing round her chair, shouted, 
"God bless your Majesty and the Church. We hope your 
Majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell." Subsequently the doctor, 
brought to the Bar on his knees, was suspended from preach- 
ing for three years, and his two sermons were ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman before the 
Koyal Exchange, in the presence of the Lord Mayor and 
Sherifls. 

This mild sei^ence was considered a triumph by the High 
Chorch party; and addresses to the Queen poured in from 
all parts of England, expressive of approval. From a mass 
of these high flown documents preserved at the British 
Afuseum, we select one or two passages from the most 
violent. The magistrates of Salop say— 

**• Since we have thus presumed to approach your sacred 
person, we shall take tnis opportunity of expressing our 
utmost detestation of that vile and Jesuitical doctrine of 
resistance^ which has of late been so insolently asserted in 
the most public manner; a doctrine destructive to monarchy 
and. all civil government ; a doctrine which brought your 



royal grandfisither to the block; the guQt of which hanid 
fact still lies heavy upon the nation, and will be felt by dis* 
tant posterity." 

The Oxford clergy wrote— 

** And we beg leave to assure your majesty that ve sbS, 
on all occasions, give the highest instances of oar multa* 
able affection to your sacred person and government; tlut 
we conscientiously observe those oaths we have wiUingly 
taken ; that our prayers for your long and happy rdgn over 
us proceed from our hearts as well as lips ; that we pradi 
up ab absolute submission to the supreme authority, withoit 
fanatical distinctions or Jesuitical reservations; which, not 
being warranted by the Word of God, we verily believe flat 
those who teach men so, how great soever they may be ia 
this world, shall be called the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. That your majesty may long live and reign over as 
to see the Church enjoy the advantages of your ro^ bounty 
and piety ; that your princely wisdom may be no less sac- 
cessrnl in suppressing schism and faction, blasphemy and 
atheism, at home, than your arms have been in sabaniag 
atheism abroad ; and that you may late resign the undoabted 
prerogatives of the crown, the pure doctrines of the Chuch, 
and the just liberties of the subject, secure to the Ulostrioos 
House of Hanover, are the daily prayers of your Majesty's 
most dutiful and loyal subjects. * 

The doctor, whose arrogant manner and studied conduct 
of his handkerchief the terrible Duchess of Marlborou^ has 
described, was escorted home daily during his trial by a body- 
guard of butchers, who watched his sedan chair lest their 
idol should be torn to pieces by the Whigs. On the second 
night of his trial, Sacheverell's partisans scattered money 
among the mob, and excited a riot. The crowd then goardei 
the doctor to his luxurious chambers in the Temple, 
swearing loudly that the next night they would puU down tbe 
meeting house of the celebrated Dr. Burgess, situated in a 
court out of Carey-street. The High-flyers and Tantivia 
were for rising at once, and, if possible, burning the dissent- 
ing doctor in his own pulpit. The majority, however, if« 
for delay, and so things ripened. 

In the meantime, the town was all in a buzz with lam- 
poons, parodies, and songs, for and against Doctor Sldl^ 
verell:— The fire-brand, the martyr; the saint, the impostor: 
the angel-guarded divine, the empty hot-headed fod. Fob 
volumes, probably unique, of these productions, wbich 
abound with curious touches, are preserved in the Britidi 
Museum, and from these we have filtered and culled tbe 
oddest and the cleverest. Here are several specimeos— 

ADVICE TO THE QUEEN. 

O I Anna 1 Think, then poor, unh;^lp7 gneen, 

How thoa'rt surroandea by a vile brood of men ; 

Rebels to monarchy, sworn foes to Gk>d ; 

Serpents and vipers that would drink thy blood ; 
Whose principles took off thy graniteire*s h<ad| 
And from whose ram thy unhappy father fled. 
Forced in a foreign land to beg his bread. 

And canst thou warm these s&akes within thy breast ? 

* « • « • « 

Love, mercy, ffoodness, piety, are thine, 

Thou want'st but courage, and thou'rt all divine | 

Fear not, whole myriads in thy cailse will join, hx> 

HIGH CHURCH LOYALTY. 

Let us join hand in hand, and we^ll heartily pray, 
That the Church may stand safe for e'er ana a day. 

Then fill up a bowl, 4ll it up to the brim ; 

Here*8 a health to all those who the Church do esteeoL 

Old England is true to the queen and the crown, 
Whilst the Whigs would the mitre and surplice puU do«a» 

Then fill up a bowl, 8cc, 

Here's a health, &c. 

While the Phcenix stands up, and the Bow bells do ring, 
Here's a health to Sacheverell, and GtKl bless the qaeea* 

Then fill up a bowl, flee. 

Here's a health, Sec 
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WORMLEY CHURCH AND MEMORIALS, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

(Continued from f. yyj 

The churchyard is plentifully dotted with tombs and grassy 
mounds, upon some of which may occasionally be seen 
bouquets of flowers ; and as we saunter along the paths, a 
host of thoughts come crowding the mind, wlule 



**Some frail memorial still erected nigh " 



fcems to«- 



'« 



Implore the pasting tribute of a sigh ; ' 



and the person's heart must indeed be hard, who can wander 
among the sacred mementos of those sleeping the sleep of 
death, with imruiHed feelings. 

The oldest tomb in the churchyard is situated east of 
and near to the chancel, bearing to the north side. It is 
an ordinary sauare tomb, nearlv level with the turf, and 
covered with a black slab ; the slab now being split down 
the centre. A deal of patience and trouble is required in 
making out the inscription, which runs thus :— 

He&S LTBTH XNTE&R'D (in ESIPECTANCE OF 
THS KSSVBJLECON) THE BODY OF FKANCIS 

fokstee of svtton mardocke in ¥■ covnty of 
Salop? Esq who married Maris one of the 

DAVGHTERS OF ARTHVR ShEERE EsQ AND 

Merchant of London & deceaced w"ovt 

issve t» 14™ OF December in y" 54" yeare of his age 

IN T» yeare of ovr Lord God i652.» 

On the south side, near the chancel door, is an ancient- 
looking monument, obelisk -shaped, the inscription on 
which is entirely effaced. f An ordinary shaped tomb 
on the north side (also near the chancel) is inscribed to 
*< Tacominia Maria Deane, wife of John Deane, Esq., late of 
Wormley Bury, in Hartfordshire," who died 14th Aug., 1739, 
aged 43 years. But the most conspicuous monument in 
the churchyard stands near to the north wall of the nave, 
and is erected to the Hume family.^ It is in the form 
of a large pillar, but hollowed out above where the tablets 
are placed, and has a leaden roof covering the top. 
There are four marble tablets on this monument recording 
respectively (acccording to their specified situations) Uie 
deaths of the following : — 

(Tabletfacing the west) Mary Hume, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Frederick, Knt. ; " Alexander Hume, of Wormleybury, Esq., 
her disconsolate husband, erects this monument in testimony 
of her merit and his affection." She died 22nd June, r758, 
ae. 47; (north) Miss Mary Hume, daughter of Alexander 
Hume, Esq., 5th May, 1763, se. 28 (also on the same), the 
above-mentioned A. Hume, Esq., obt. 15th Sept., 1765, 
se. 72 ; (east) Hannah Lady Hume, sister to the aforesaid 
Mary Hume, and wife of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., who 
died 23rd Jan., 177 1, se. 47, and the above-mentioned Sir A. 
Hume, Bart., obt. loth Oct., 1772, se. 69 ; (south) <'The 

* Sm memorials in the chancel to Marjr Sheere and Mary 
Glascock. 

t Salmon mentions four tombs as existing in the churchTard at 
the time of his visit commemorating the demise of the following 




erected to the three latter persons were cire, 1728 almost defaced, 
and, exceptins^ the supposition that the monument above menttonea 
may be one of the three noticed (and which is perhaps questionable) 
not a single relic remains; nor can the originafposition of the tombs 
be iniUcated. 

X This monument is enclosed with iron railings, and a capacious 
vault, running close to the monument, but extending some little 
distance in a westward direction beyond the rails, contains the 
remains (in addition to those commemorated on the four tablets) of 
Sir A. Hume, Bart., and of Lord and Lady Famborough, the 
memorials of whom on the noith wall of the nave have been already 
described! 



Right Hon^*. Lady Amelia Hume, wife of Sir Abraham 
Hume, Bart., and sister to John William, the present £ail 
of Bridgewater. She wtis the daughter of the Right Rer^. 
John Egerton, Lord Bishop of Durham, by the Lady Anne 
Sophia Egerton, daughter of Henry de Grey, Duke of Kent. 
Bom25thNov. 1751. DiedSth Aug., 1809/' &c. Atashort 
distance from this, and on the same side, is another momi- 
ment to a member of the Hume family. This monument 
is surmounted by an urn, and below this is figured an anchor, 
and a ship in full sail. It is thus inscribed :— <*To the 
memory of^ Alexander Hume, Esq., nephew of the late, asd 
cousin-german to the present Sir Abraham Hume, Bait.; 
he was many years commander of a ship in the service of 
the Honourable East India Company, and dq>arted this 
life on the i8th day of November, 1800, aged 71 yesis. 
This monument is erected, in pursuance of the directions 
in his will, by his executors, who among his nnmeroos 
friends most smcerely lament his loss." A vault, covered 
with a large white slab, fenced in with iron raoiings 
on the south side of the chancd, contains the remains of 
Richard Gough, Esq., of Fortv Hill, Enfield, &c {set 
tablet). The other tombs noticed in this buryxng-groond are 
of the ordinary description, and commemorate tot foOov- 
ing persons and families : — 

Greorge Nail, " a worthy citizen of London," obt. 294 
July, 176—, se. 67 ; Richard Payne, "citizen sndclocJhnakert 
of London," 9th March, 1763, se. 29 ; Mary, wife of John 
Miller, of Tumford, 13th January, 1771, ae. 59 (and on the 
same), the above John Miller, 26th Jan., 1779, ae. 61. Near 
this is a tomb to Mary Poole, wife of Hemy Poole, of Littk 
Stanmore, Middlesex, and daughter of John Miller, 24lh 
Jan., 1786, se. 42. Rev. Sherlock Willis, M.A., "36 
years Rector of this parish, and constant resident," 2ist 
April, 1783, ae. 62, and his vrife Sarah, 28th March, 1784, 
ae. 53 ; John Glen King, D.D., "Rector of this parish," 
obt. 2nd Nov., 1787, ae. 56; Elizabeth Goodwin, wife of 
James Goodwin, of Nazeing Bury, 5th April, 1795- ^^ 
tomb erected to this person also records the demise of the 
above James, and of Jasper Leigh Goodwin and wife {sit 
tablet in the chancel), James Collis, ist Aug., 17971 ae. 74; 
the Rev. Bernard Fowler, B.L.L., "Rector of this parish," 
9th June, 1798, ae. 59; Elizabeth Wektead, "widow of 
the late George Welstead, of the Custom House, London," 
obt. 2nd July, 1799, «• 55 J Thomas Ker, Esq., "of a 
respectable family ne^ Dundee, in Scotland; he was the 
early preceptor and ever-attached friend of Sir Abraham 
Hume, Bart., during a term of 43 years," obt. 5th May, i8o(^ 
ae. 67—" Multis ille quidem flebiUs occiditf* the AkcB 
family, embracing from 1802 to 1843 J Bartram and Cotterdl 
family 1814 to 1863; (and adjoining this tomb) the femilies 
of Newby and Cotterell, 1823 to 1873 ; Margaret Major, 
"nurse to Sir A. Hume's children,*' obt. 1814,. ae. 80; 
Major Hare, Aug. 1831 (the greater part of this inscriptiou 
is obliterated); Rev. Thomas McCullock, "fourteen years 
resident rector," obt. nth May, 1832, ae. 68; (tomb and vaolt 
to) Dobson and Dobson-Baker family {set tablet) ; William 
Tongue, 5th Feb., 1845, ae. 54, and William, commemorated 
in the chancel ; John Key, of Water Fulford. York, " fx- 
merly of this parish," 9th Jan., 1850, ee. 62 ; Peter Edwards, 
Esq., son of the late Thomas Edwards, Esq., of Hoddesdon, 
31st May, 1850, ae. 29, and his twin brother John, 3rd Dec, 
1850, ae. 29, &c. ; Edwin White, 6th April, i«6o, ae. 39; 
Henry John Grant, of The GnoU, Glamorganshire, and 
Wormleybury, 17th April, 1861, ae. 82, (and on the same) 
Maria Louisa Grant, 9th May, 1866, ae. 77, sister to the above ; 
Mary Evans, 7th Oct., 1862, ae. 57 ; Edward Henry Tones, 
"of the Cedars, Tumford, bom 6th Nov., 1790. died 12th 
Oct., 1865 ; " Elizabeth, wife of Leitchfield Gfllett, of 
Waltham Cross, 24th Dec, 1865, ae. 73; James Hatton, 
7th Oct., 1867, ae. 62 ; William Fmch, bom 21st July. 
1787, died 15th Nov., 1867, &fc., and members of the 
Sheppey family (two tombs). 

The other memorials in the churchyard consist of head- 
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«i?r. Kmealy: There was some dispute between the 
English and Irish Parliaments on the subject. The Irish 
Paniament gave the claimant there the Irish title of Earl of 
Mountnorris. He died soon afterwards, and did not get the 
English peerage. Who succeeded to that title I do not 
know.** 

Now, as a matter of fact, the case in point never went be- 
fore the House of Lords at all, either in England or Ireland, 
nor did the claimant in question receive from the Irish Par- 
liament the title of the Earl of Mountnorris. He died before 
his claim to the peerage could be established. Both the 
Chftf Justice and Dr. Kenealy, therefore, were in error ; but 
the mistake was one that might be easily made, and arose 
from their confusing two distinct trials, both remarkable, 
both involving the succession to the Annesley titles, and 
occurring within a few years of each other. 

The circumstances were briefly these : — ^Arthur Annesley, 
fourth Baron Altham (in Ireland), grandson of Arthur, 
first Earl of Anglesey, in England, died in 1727, 
as was supposed without issue. The peerage was 
immediately assumed by his brother Richard, fifth 
Baron, who, in 1737, also inherited from his cousin 
the Earldom of Anglesey. But in 1743, a claimant arose, 
calling himself James Annesley, Lord Altham, who as- 
sumed to be the son and heir of the fourth Baron Altham. 
His case was, that through the influence of his father's mis- 
tress, he was at an early age disowned by his father, who 
wanted to raise money upon his estates, in conjunction with 
the next heir at majority. On his father's death he was kid- 
napped, and sent to America, where he was sold as a slave, 
at the instance of his uncle, who had taken possession of the 
title and estates. After thirteen years of slavery, he managed 
to escape, and appealed to Admu^ Vernon, then the British 
Admiral at Jamaica. Through the intervention of that gen- 
tleman his cause was taken up by many persons of eminence. 
An action of ejectment was brought against the uncle, and 
although everything that wealth and influence could do 
was brought to bear against him, he eventually, after a 
fifteen days trial at the bar at Dublin, obtained a verdict, de- 
claring him entitled to the peerage and estates. This ver- 
dict, however, it appears, was set aside upon a writ of error, 
and the claimant aied in 1760, before his claim was finally 
decided upon, leaving an infant son, whose death three years 
afterwards left the uncle, — or rather the uncle's son, for the 
Earl died in 1761 — ^the indisputable heir of the family, so far 
at least as this claim was concerned. •% 

The other case, which led to a most extraordinaiy collision 
between the English and Irish Houses of Lords arose thus : — 
The before-mentioned Richard Earl of Anglesey, who died 
in 1 761, left a son Arthur, whose succession to the Irish 
honours, was strongly opposed by his distant cousin and next 
heir male, on the grouna of some informality in the mar- 
riage of his father and mother. After an investigation by 
the Irish House of Lords of nearly four years, the legality of 
the marriage was affirmed, and on attaining his majority in 
1765, the young peer took his seat among the Irish peers as 
Viscount Valentia and Baron Altham. Claiming then a 
similar right in England as Earl of Anglesey, he petitioned 
the Parliament of Great Britain for his writ of summons. But 
here the judgment went against him ; the House of Peers de- 
termined, by majority, that the marriage between the father 
and mother of tne petitioner was not proved. Upon this 
the matter came on a second time before the Peers of Ire- 
land, for revision, but after an argument of twenty-one days, 
the House confirmed its previous judgment. The effect of 
these opposite decisions was that the claimant, as legitimate 
in Ireland, inherited the Irish honours, but being declared 
illegitimate in England, he could not succeed to the English 
titles. No further steps in the matter appear ever to have 
been taken, and the Earldom of Anglesey was never after- 
wards assumed, being deemed extinct. As a sort of set off 
against the injustice of this extraordinary decision, Lord 
yalej^^asaftqi«nuds created Ej»f:l of Mountnorris. UpoQ 



the death of his son, the second Earl of Mountnoms is 
1844, that title became extinct, as also then would the 
Earldom of Anglesey under any circumstances. 

Autograph of John Bunyan.— Collectors of auto- 
graphs have lately been much interested I7 the discovery of 
an undoubted autograph signature of the author of the 
*< PDgrim's Progress," written on the fly-leaf of a copy of \ 
once popular work of Puritan theology, bv J. Bryan, lite 
pastor in Coventry, entitled, " Dwelling with God, the Inte- 
rest and Duty of Believers,** and published by Tames AUts- 
tree, at the Rose and Crown, in Paul's Churcbyaid, m 
1670. This book appears to be precisely of the character 
that would be likely to attract the attention of John Bunym, 
containing as it does a variety of quaint religious verses sot 
unlike the style of the poetical introductions to the " Pi- 
grim's Progress." The first part of the "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" was published in 1678, eight years after the worirof 
Mr. Bryan, and although it is not recorded that when J(^ 
Bunyan wrote his spiritual romance in his prison at Be^Joni, 
he had with him any other book except the Bible asd 
•* Fox's Book of Martyrs," yet in all probability, in the si 
years which elapsed between his imprisonment and Us 
appearance as an author, he read extensively and altered his 
original text, embodying much of what he gleaned fiom 
various quarters. As the copy of " Dwelling with God" to 
which we refer has been well used and worn, there can be 
little doubt that this is the ^ery copy which John Bimyxn 
had in use while preparing the " Pilgrim's Progress" for the 
public eye. The signature of John Bunyan, Uiough not of 
course so rare as that of Milton or Shakespere, is of very nre 
occurrence ; and the present specimen — though written in a 
round and hot a printed hand — bears a very strong similarity 
to the undoubted originals which are to be seen in each of 
the three volumes of ** Fox's Book of Martyrs," whidi were 
the companions of his imprisonment, but which are nov 
carefuUy preserved as relics and curiosities in Uie Conotj 
Library at Bedford. The autograph may be seen and in- 
spected by the public at Messrs. Kerslake's, 13, Booksdlers' 
Row, Strand. 

Cheapside Cross.— In the diary of Sir William Dugdalc 
is the following entry respecting it : — " 1643, May 2, Cheap- 
side crosse puDd downe." Vicars, in his " Jehovah Jireb." 
says : — »* The gorgeously guilt leaden coat of Cheapside 
crosse was pluckt over its eares, and its accursed carkasse 
also peece meal tumbled down to the ground even on tltat 
day which the Popish asses glasses say, was Inventio ends, 
was now at London, in Cheapside, * Destruclio crods.'" 



Royal ARCH-ffiOLOGiCAL Institute. — The annul 
meeting of this association commenced on the 29th olt. 
at Exeter, the Earl of Devon delivering his preadestial 
address. After ofiering the members a cordial wekome, 
he said :^" Few of us can observe such indications of the 
habits and physical condition of the earliest inhabitants of 
this island as are afforded by the remains of their rude 
dwellings, and by the rude implements occasionaUy foond, 
without a sense of thankfulness that our lot has been 
mercifully cast in times of improved knowledge, of advanced 
civib'zation, and more refined habits, or, as I trust tbatl 
may add, without readily recognising the truth that greater 
advantages entail greater social, moral, and rdigioos it- 
sponsibilities. Again, in examining the remains of oor 
early castles and our later domestic buildings, we cancct 
fail to be struck with the contrast between the nmnercfss 
and carefully-studied provisions for attack and defoice, 
indicating a state of society where every man's hand vtf 
against Ms neighbour, and might held sway over right, asd 
tf p indica^ons of a more peac^^ ^e, and we]}-ordaed 
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buted to the pious cause, but even those persons who persuaded 
others to do so, and the venr mechanics who laboured in the work 
received these privileges. Mr. Longman describes the ancient waU 
encircling Old St. Paul'si built with its six gate-houses, in the time 
of Bd^fraxd I., as a protection against the divers robberies and crimes 
occurring within the precincts of' the 'churchjrard. The citizens, 
we learn, had the right of meeting in the east part of the church- 
yard at their Folkmotes, and the bell in the great steeple was 
used to summon them together. An interesting account is given of 
the celebrated Paul's Cross, standing in the churchyard, and from 
which learned divines preached every Sunday in the forenoon. A 
view is inserted of this cross, adapted from an original picture in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries, with King James I. and his 
court, and the Lord Mayor, hearmg Bishop King's sermon for tiie 
restoration of the cathedral. 

Sir Christopher Wren, who is said to have had no love for Gothic 
architecture, found much fault with the construction of Old St. 
Paul's ; but, as Mr. Longman remarks, the cathedral which had stood 
or 400 years, and the wuls which, in various instances, required gun- 
powder or battering-rams to destroy them, did not altogether reflect 
discredit upon the men who had planned them. 

The chapter on curious custorts connteted with St Panl's will be 
found well worth perusing. The old cathedral seems to have been 
used vexy much as a modeon Szchange, except that the social inter- 
course in its aisles was even less ceremonious. It was the general 
promenade^ and rendn-vout iot all classes, from the cavalier, mer- 
chant, or wit, down to footmen, porters, and grooms. It was a regular 
gossip-shop, and as Eveljm says, was ** made a stable of horses and a 
den of thieves." The first recorded lottery in England was drawn at 
tiie west door, in K69 ; rope-dancing feats from the batUements were 
exhibited before Bang Edward VL ; and to crown the indignities to 
which this chief metropolitan representative of the religion of the 
country was svbjectea, the Jews endeavoured to buy it for a 
synagogue* 

It was the Great Fire which destroved the second cathedral, and it 
had twiiai before that event suffered oy lightning. Althourii Queen 
Elicabeti), James I., and Chiles I., successively headed the various 
enterprises for its renovation, it was not until it had passed 
through many vicissitudes, and had endured **dark and troublous 
times** with Puritanism in the ascendant, that in the reign of Charles 
II. the restoration was substantially taken in hand. Sir Christopher, 
then Dr. Wren, furnished numerous plans, but becoming annoyed 
with the constant interference in his designs, he declared " he would 
make no models* or publicly expose his drawings." With the king's 
authority, he therefore transformed his approved designs into a 
totally oiflEerent building: the old cathedral was doomed to total 
destruction, and on May z, X674, operations for the new edifice were 
comfflencea 

The (quarries of the Isle of Pbrtiand were devoted exclusively to the 
rebuildmg of St. Paul's, the king commanding that no stone should 
be taken away frt>m them but with the express order of Sir Christopher 
Wren. The architect's son laid the last stone in 17x0, in the presence 
of his father and others, and the cathedral was now nominally fin- 
ished* " A shade," remarks the author, " is cast over the great event 
by the ' melancholy meanness with which Wren was treated.* His 
salary was only / 200 a year, a sum utterly inadequate to the value of 
his services, anoeven a portion of this was systematically withheld 
from him by the Commissionen, in order to spur him on to increased 
despatch in the completion of the work. He was subjected to nume- 
rous petty obstructions in the work of interior decoration, much being 
carriol out in a style entirely contrary to his wishes. Finally, to the 
disgrace of all concerned, King George superseded his patent, appar- 
ently, that William Bensooi a royal favourite| might be installea in 
tiie place of the great architect, wh# died in five years from that 
time.'* 

Mr. Longman refers to the proposal made bv the Royal Academvi 
at the suggestion of Sir Josbua Rejmolds^ that the interior of St* 
Paul*s should be painted. But the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Bishop of London, successfully oimosed the scheme. Nothing 
more was done until 2856, when Dean Milman instituted special ser- 
vices in the cathedral^ and about j^xo,ooo were spent on decorations. 




contemplation, and tiie subscriptions in March, 1873, reached the 
sumofib5^o<)0* 

Mr. Longman enters into an elaborate description of the cathedral 
u it at present stands, giving the details of its construction in a style 
not too technical for the general reader, and yet sufficiently scien- 
tific to interest and be of service to the special professors of archi- 
tectunl science. 

Upon " The Future of St Paul's," Mr. Longman expresses some 
veiT sensible and iudidous opinions. The question of internal deco* 
ration appears to nave been thoroughly considered, and the conclusion 
arrived at seems to be that mosaic should be the style of ornament 
adopted. Varietv of colour is a desideratum in a vast classical edifice 
like St. Paul's. This necessity is not so much felt in Gothic architecture, 
probably because there is more synthetic thought about it, and less 
seeking for mere effect. The decoration which in the one case would 
improve, in the otiier would only debase and vulgarize. Mr. Longman 
offers his opinions on this part of the subject with diffidence, but they 
reveal excellent taste, ana merit attentive consideration. To all Triio 
lire interested is the history of our great national mpnoments, we 



heartily recommend Mr. Longman*s able and ooasdeBtious inlasie. 
Not only the arclueologist but Uie general reader also, will discover 
in its pages a collection ot facts well worth knowipg, and related ii 
a manner as agreeable as systematic 



F, <ff.— Thomas Hobbes was one of the first great writers on Eagfiih 
government. For a fiall exposition of his system, see his *' Leviattaa. 
or the Matter and l^orm of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical aad 
Civil,'* published aboiit the year x666. There is a portrait of this dii- 
tinguished philosopher in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Z*— No order is necessary. 

S. T. {Askford\.-^Th» change of name mnst be made in due foiB, 
and registered at the College of Arms. 

R, y, ^.«— Rossean was compelled to leave France after tlie tcvo* 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and died in London in 1694. 

P, /^— Refier to "Thom's Almanac and Official Directofy,** where 
you will find all the information you require* 



A^.— Millin, the eminent French archaeologist and naturalist, w: 
bom in Pans in X759. Among his principle works are Che "Die- 
tionaire des Beaux Arts " and " Galerie Mythologique.'* 

T. A, {KetoJ.St Paul's School was founded by Dean Coiet, ii 

X5X2. 

H, R. /?<v.— Pennant the antiguaiy, was borH nt Downing, ia 
Flintshire, in X7s6, &nd dfied therein X796. 

J. Arektbald.^Th^ lines yon quote occnr in "Mother Gria's 
Tales,** a series of burlesque poems written by Williajn Mcstoa, a 
native of Aberdeenshire. 

A''. 5".— Daniel Mytens quitted England soon after the aizival of 
Vandyck. His portrait, painted by his ereat rival, appears in llie 
collection of Vandyck*s portraits, engraved by Pontius. 

R, A. — Orcagna, or L'Arcagnnolo, is the name by whidi Afldren. 
di Clone, a celebrated old Florentine artist, is generally known. 

/^»/(;rf'4;iM.— Bishop Bonner was buried in St George's Chuicfayird, 
Southwark. 



F, Weiktrby.^Gtcfm Vancouver, the circmnnavigater, 
captain in the British Navy. He served as a midshipman under Cap- 
tam Cook on his second and third voyi4;es. 

A. ^— The principal work of Dr. Stukeley, the antiquafy, is ffie 
"Itinerarium Curiosum : or, an Account of the Antiquities and Cari- 
osities of Great Britain.^' Dr. Stukeley died ih London in 1765. 

S. Z.— The work you require can be obtained at Messrs. WHlis and 
Sotheran*s, in the Strand. 

F, R, ^.— Spanheim, the distinguished ntuaismatist, was been m 
x6s9, at Geneva. He died in England in 17x0. 

H.A.L, fBa/A./—'Kclenaco to Burke's Peerage wonid have didlel 
all the Information you desire* 



ERRATUM. 

CiBSAR's LANDtMO tN Englakd.— Vol. HI. pu 3x6.— In tiie sstl 
commencing "Several vessels were driven to windward."* 
" windward^ t9ad " leeward." 



NOTICES. 

* 

Cormpondmta wk6 rtffy to guerus womld&bl^:^ fy rtfe/Hmf i$ 
ike ffolumt and fagB vkere tuck fuenet areiobe found. T0 tfsn? 
iki* gives us unneeessary trouble. A few of our correspondemis en 
«/(7tv to comprekend tkat tt ts desirable to gtve net only tke refereute 
to tke query itself but tkat suck reference skould also tnclude mU 
previous replies, Tkus a reply given to a query propounded at pegs 
4, Vol. iii.t to^kick a previous reply kad been given aipags », and 
auotker at page 3s, requires iobesetdovm {Vol. Hi. 4, ao^ 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributioxu from c«nniseteat and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in atdueology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be tn pff sift i i i M 
of foots, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed ijo fte Ni* 
lishing Office, [81A, Fleet Street, London. E.C. ' 
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identifying, as we must do, the ' Brunhild's Stone ' of the 
chroniclers with the * Brunhild's Bed * of popular tradition, 
we come to the conclusion that Brunhaut, the famous, or 
rather notorious Queen of the Austrasians, or Eastern 
Franks, must have had on this identical spot some castle 
or hunting seat. When we consider, too, the comparative 
nearness of these monkish chroniclers to the events they 
record (Aimoin writing in the year 812, only 200 years 
after the death of Brunhilda in 613), we are still more 
inclined to give an historical origin to the tradition. Other 
spots in the neighbourhood, too, confirm the legend by their 
names. There is a * Brunhild's Spring * on the eastern side 
of the Fddberg, and not far off a wood was known as far 
back as the year 812 as the * Brunforst.' " * 

Having discussed with Herr Schudt tlie historical part of 
the subject, we turn to the more romantic and mythical, 
investigating how far the historical Brunhild is to be identi- 
fied with the heroine of the " Nibelungenlied." The outlines 
of the plot of that marvellous old epic are probably known 
to most of our readers, but a great portion of the story of 
Brunhilda is omitted in it, and is only to be found in the 
older Icelandic version of the story. Brunhilda, a maiden 
of extraordinary beauty and talent, was thrown by magic 
into a sleep, which could only be broken if a knight dared to 
break through the wall of flame which environed her en- 
chanted castle, and any one who thus sought and woke her was 
entitled to claim her hand. Sigurd, or Siegfried, the Dragon- 
slayer, the hero of so many a tale and lay,t dared to pierce 
the flame, << Wafbrlogi,'' as it is called in the older legends, 
and to wake the Sleeping Beauty. Thus far the tsde re- 
sembles our chfldhood's fairy tale of <' The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood," and vet more so the Grerman version of it, 
" Domroslein," so called because a hedge of thorns {domen) 
surrounded the magic castle. Both stories are doubtless 
derived from the legend of Brunhilda — in the German 
nursery-tale thorns having been substituted for flames. Heir 
Schudt considers it hignly probable that by Brunhilda's 
Castle, the one on the Feldberg is signified by the old ro- 
mancers ; consequently we may imagine the event of the 
faiiy-tale of our duldhood as having taken place here. 
Still drawing from the older sources, we find Brunhilda (she 
is called Btynhildur in the Norse and Icelandic legends) de- 
scribed as lieing betrothed to SigMed ; indeed, according to 
some accounts, as becoming his wife and the mother of his 
daughter, Aslauga,} afterwards the wife- of the Danish 
King Regner Lodbrog. Be that as it may, Sigfried, either 
through inconstancy of disposition, or the effects of enchant- 
ment, forgets his bride, and in the *' Nibelungenlied " we 
read of bis espousal with Chriemhild,| sister to King 
Gunnar, or Gunther (who became Bnmhilda's husband). 
In that remarkable epic itself there is no allusion to 
any love passage havmg passed between Brunhilda and 
the Dragon-slayer, her' hatred and revengeful sentiments 
towards him h&ng there ascribed to quite another origin, 
namely, his having, in one of the many disguises which 
magic enabled him to assume, stolen from her a mysterious 
girdle she wore, conferring on the wearer supernatural 
strength, and having thus tamed her down into a submis- 
sive wife to his friend, King Gunther. Whatever the cause 
of her vengeance, it proved fatal to Siegfried. Discovering 



* " Brunhild (called in French histories Brunehaot), was daughter to 
Athana^lf King of the Visigoths, and wife to Sigebert, King of the 
Anstrasians, or Eastern Franks, murdered in 578 at the instigation of 
his sister-in-law, Fred^gonde ; Brunehaut herself, having been accused 
by her nephew, Clothaire, of as many as ten murders, was bj htm, in 
the year 6x3, sentenced to be torn to pieces by wild horsee. Her 
body was afterwards burnt." 

t Some antiquaries identify Sigurd with the Northern dirinity 
Balder, and it is probable that these traditions are many of them 
deriTea from Scandiuarian mythology. 

t If Aslauga were the dau^rhter of Brunhild, the latter canoet be 
identified with Brunhaut, an wterval of more than a cenlorv elapsiae 



between her death and the reign of Regner Lodbrog. 
\ Called Gudnm in the older legeadf • 



Siegined to be, like Achilles, vulnerable but in one plaor 
(a spot on the back or shoulder upon which the wind had 
blown a linden-leaf when he was bathing in the blood of the 
dragon Fafnir), Brunhilda desired Hagen, one of her 
knights, to wound him in the very spot, when he b sepa- 
rated from his companions during a hunting-party. The 
sequel is variously related. The older version of the story 
represents Brunhilda as being seized with remorse for her 
crime, and as throwing herself on the funeral-pyre on which 
the body of Siegfried is consumed. Herr Scnudt indeed, 
speaks of one version in which she meets with the honible 
punishment of the historical Brunhilda. He identifies the 
time by their fates, their names, their characters, the period 
when they are supposed to have lived, and die locality, liar 
Worms seems to nave been the capital of Austzasia, and 
<* Worms beyond the Rhine," is constantly alloded to in 
the *' Nibelungenlied," as the seat of Kine Gunther's 
government. The rivalry between Brunhilda and ber 
sister-in-law, Chriemhild, finds also a parallel with that 
between Brunehaut and Fred^gonde. 

As we made our way back to Homburg amid the after- 
noon shadows, we were struck with the beauty of the deli- 
cate lilac autumn crocuses which empurpled the meadovs. 
Cropped one day by the scythe when the autumn " a(Ur- 
matn" was mown, these lovely flowers were sure to spring 
up again on the following — ^fit emblem of popular tiaditioo, 
which, with its marvellous tenacity of life, manages to 
survive change of race and dynasty, steam-power and popu- 
lar education. 

J.Y, 



DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE 

WELSH. 

That America was visited by the Northmen of Notthen 
Europe, and probably by inhabitants of the British Islands^ 
long anterior to the discoveiy of the Western Continent by 
Columbus is a fact that can scarcely be disputed. The nide 
inhabitants of former times may have, and did most probably 
visit Greenland and portions of North America ; but as they 
died and left no sign, as the^ had no means, and did not 
proclaim to the wond the existence of another and a £uitr 
continent, to Columbus must belong the honour and glory of 
this great discovery. As the story of tiie visit of a Wel^ 
chieftain, in the twelfth century, to tiie diores of America is 
an interesting one, I shall try and tell what I know about it 
veiy briefly. 

In the *< History of Wales, first wrote by Caradoc, Abbot 
of Uancarvan, and Englished by David Powell," we are b- 
formed that, in the year 11 70, Madoc ap-Owen Gwynneth, 
perplexed by the distractions of a civil war at home and aH 
its attendant calamities and troubles, reserved to sedc 
peace in some remote countiy. He, with a number of 
courageous followers, trusting to the tempests and dangos 
of the ocean, rather than the turmoils and dangers ^i£idi 
surrounded them, took to the sea, and, sidling due west, in 
course of time landed on some part of the vast continent we 
now c^ America. Madoc was charmed with his new-foimd 
worldy its soil, and the evidences of fertflity he saw on every 
hand. Building, we are told, some sUght fortificatioiis to 
protect his people (the first thing our first English colony 
was obliged to do 400 years later), he returned home to 
Wales, leaving 120 men behind him. I presume the ciril 
broils were now over, for he collected his countrymen, and, re- 
lating to them his successful vo3rage, and describing to them 
the beautiful, fruitful, and glorious country he had found out, 
prevailed on many of his people — ^both men and women 
— to embark their fortunes with his, and to return with him 
and enjoy, across the mighty waters, peace, happiness, and 
plenty. Madoc and a g^3dly company accordin^y set out 
m ten barges, prepared for the mighty voyage, and oy God's 
good keeping, we are told, they lanaed safely in tw sane 
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mark settled the potnt, and to most of us it aweareil both 
ongiiuJ and chanictcmtic, but I have »ace been told tc- 
peatedly lliat it was not oiieinal. Perhaps EOme reader of the 
Aittiqtiary will kindly decide the question, and refer me to the 
ptohable source whence Mr. Browning derived the remark. 
S. K. ToWNSHKND MAVIR. 

John Coawtokd. — Where ii there to be fonnd an 
necoimt of the presentation of a large gold medal by the 
inhabitants of Sunderland to John Crawford for his heroic 
behavionr al the battle of Camperdown, October 11,1797? 
Where *iiiay be read, or pracnred, a copy of the favourite 
Daatical *ong begianlne — 

" Tha coknn of aid EacUnd ha aail'd to the miit," 

which cekbrate* his brave conduct ? 



J. W. Fleuino. 

BiSHOPS-SirrFSAGAN. — Can any correspondent of the 
Antiquary famish me with a list of Bishops- Suffragar 
appointetf nnder the Act of Henry VIII. ? I believe the] 
were in nnmber bat few, and that no apptnntment was madi 
tma the reign of Hizabcth until the recent revival of the 
office by the consecration oflheBishap-SuHragan of Nottiag- 
ham, in 1S70. 

W. D. Pink. 

Bean Fkast. — Is this desienation of an annual festival 
applied only b^, or peculiar to the bnilding trade, and is . 
common to all parts of the country ? An; informatioa on 
this subject, ana on the origin of the tenn, will be both i ' 
ceptable and seasonable. 

A. Watson. 

Thornville.— May I be allowed to enqnire, through the 
medium of your publication, for some information tegaidiD'" 
toldier of the name of Thororille, whom, I presume, fout 
on the side of the Stuarts, at the battles of Preston Pans 
and CuIlDden F I have, in my custodv, a sword something 
after the claymore style, bearing the following iosciiptiou :- 

" Colonel WiUiam Thornton 

pained this swotd 

at the Battle of CnHoden 

in 174s, ofHioraville." 

John Lewis Gay. 

Old Bauad. — I have often, when a boy, heard an ol 
officer, long since dead, sing a ballad which he spoke of as 
being an old one even in Air younger days, but though I 



of a jovial fox-hunting j 



ong was descnpli 
1 tne best of i 



" Dodor Mack no mare enployi, 

Tlia bardm uf my KHf . itr. 
Ill tsll TDa tba lifs tb* piiot enjori, 

Wlthhiiconititiitianitrone, lir. 
"mh" delighE u drink all ni^ht, 

Aod the nut nom la wind uie hutn, 
Wiib tallT Iw ! Uie Iwiindi, lir." 

I should be glad to hear of any collection In which I ca 
meet with a copy of this old ditty. 

W. Barton. 

Watz Goose. — This euphonious tenn is applied to tli 
y^y "onting" observed by letter-press printers. Ii 
pri[;in, I am told, is ancient, but I have been unable to trace 
^ Will some of your coirespondenti kindly help me ? 

guBUNs. 



UBDAL BB5TOWBD BT THE PoPE ON BRtTISH TROOPS 
(Vol. iii. 100, 393, 331). — Through the courtesy of Surgeon- 
Major Fleming, whose unique collection of naval and 
mibtaiy medal* we have had frequent occa^n to notice, 
we sue enabled to present onr readers with an engiaving of 
this famous medal, together with a fev paHicolars regarding 
its presentation. 




Shortly after the taking of Bastia, in Corsica, in May, 
1794, a portion of the nth Lancers proceeded to Italy, and 
landed at Civtta Vecchia, where the conduct of the officers 
and men wai such ai to gain the notice of Pope Pins VI., 
who ordered gold medals for the officers, as win be seen 
from the accompanying letter &om Cardinal de Zelada, 
^secretary of State to tua Holiness : — 

" From thd Vatican. Har jotb, 1794. 
"The marked consideration which the Holy Fadier has 
always entertained, and never will cease to entertain, for the 
generous and illustrious English nation, induces him not to 
neglect the opportunity of giving a [woof of it, which is now 
a^rded by the stay of a British regiment at Crvita Vecchia. 
Al his Holiness cannot but applaud the regular and praise- 
worthy conduct of the troops m question, he has detennined 
to evince bis entire satisfaction by presenting a gold medal 
(o each of the officers, including General Sir James Slenart, 
Bart., and Colonel Erskine, though absent ; and since these 
medals, twelve in number, are not, at the present moment, 
in readiness, nor can be provided before the departure of the 
regiment from Civita Vecchia, the Holy Father will be 
careful that they shall be seot, as soon as possible, to Sir 
John Cox Hippesly, who will be pleased to transmit them to 
the respective officers, making them acquainted, at the same 
time, with the feelings by which his Hohaess is animated, 
and with the lively desire which he entertains of manifesting 
on all occasions bis unalterable regard, whether it be towards 
lthe nation in generaljLor towards every individual English- 
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man. In thus making kno\m to Sir John Cox Hippesly, 
member of the Briti^ Parliament, the dispositions of the 
Supreme Pontiif, the Cardinal de Zelada, Secretary of State, 
begs leave to add an offer of his own ^services and the 
assurances of his distinguished esteem." 

General Sir James Steuart and Colonel Erskine, above 
mentioned, were the colonel and lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment. Some of the officers proceeded to Rome, and 
were introduced to the Pope, who received them very 
graciously, and taking a helmet into his hand, expressed a 
nope '< that Heaven would enable the cause of truth and 
rehgion to triumph over injustice and infidelity," and he 
then placed it on Captain Brown's head. 

Shortly after this occurrence, a rumour was circulated that 
the regiment had marched for, and was actually doing dutjr 
in Rome, and the ludicrous appellation of '* The Pope s 
Chiards " was given it. 

Lieutenant Richard Sainthill, R. N., also received a 
similar complimentary letter and gold medal, <* as a mark 
of his Holiness's particular esteem, and in remembrance 
of being his guest at Civita Vecchia, commanding the 
convoy of his Majesty's lath Regiment of Light Dragoons.'* 

The medal was originally struck in commemoration of the 
Pope's restoring the harbour of Civita Vecchia to its present 
itate. 

Editor. 

The Bayonet (Vol, iv. 41). — If we understand by the 
word bajronet a weapon used in conjunction with a musket, 
ei^er before or after its discharge, then there cannot be a 
doubt that the cutting from the Military Ma^asine of 1838 is 
wrong. \S^ however, the word may be appUed to any sharp 
weapon fix6d at the end of a pole, it ceases to possess the 
sigxufication now and always given to it. A sword fixed at 
the end of a leaping-pole to keep off cavalry would be called 
a pike, and not a bayonet (such as is alleged to have been 
used by a Wdsh contingent at the Battle of Bosworth). 

The English forces of those earlv days had usually a great 
number of fighting Welshmen in tneir ranks, and we are in- 
formed they generally fought with the lance, or glaive. 
Holinsh^ informs us that " the wild Welshmen, pitching the 
end of their spears in the ground, turned the pomts against 
their enemies, stood at defence, and so kept off the horse- 
men." 

Long after the use of the musket had become common, it 
was felt that the musketeer was comparatively defenceless 
until he could reload and again fire. Attempts to remedy 
this by his using a sword or a dagger, nay even by screwing 
the staff of the mudcet-rest into the muzzle of the musket, 
were tried and failed, until some genius fell upon the expe- 
dient of a plug-bayonet, a dagger fixed at tne end of the 
musket. It is believed Uie muitary bayonet was first used 
in the French Army about the year 1647, and that its first 
mention is in the "Memoires de Jacques de Chastenet, 
Che^er, Seigneur de Puysegnr," Paris, 1747. It is there 
stated :<-—** The soldiers did not carry swords, but they had 
iMiyonettes with handles one foot lone, and the blades of the 
bayonettes were as long as the handles, the ends of which 
were adapted for insertion in the barrels of the fusils, so that 
the men could defend themselves when attacked, after having 
fired." In Randle Colgrave's "French and English Dic- 
tionary," London, 161 1, *<bayonette means a kind of small 
pocket-dagger, or a great knife to hang at the girdle like a 
dagger." As nothing is heard of the bayonet for some time, 
it is supposed it had only been very partially adopted ; but 
in 167 1 a corps was raised in France, and it was armed with 
bayonets earned in sheaths alongside the sword. In 1673 our 
Charles 11. raised a regiment of dragoons, *< the souldiers of 
the severall troopes are to carr^ each of them one match- 
lodce musquet, with a collar of bandaliers, and also to carry 
one bayonett or create knife." Up to this time, the bavonet 
was fdugged in ue mnzik of the piece after firuog, ana con* ( 




sequently the soldier could only thrust at an enemy near to 
him, but could not fire. But about, or prior to, 1678, the 
Marechal de Puysegnr says he had seen '* a regiment armed 
with swords witnout guards, but in lieu thereof a brass ring, 
and another at the pommel, and through these the barrel of 
tho fusil was passed." This was an approach to the socket- 
bayonet now m use. In 1688, Louis XIV. tested the effect 
of socket bayonets, but they were not successlnl in conse- 
quence of the fusils being of so many different sizes, and not 
of uniform pattern. Shortly after, other powers having laid 
aside their pikes, and adopted fusils and socket-lAyonets, 
the French followed the example. It is probable that ringed 
bayonets did not go out of use until the eighteenth centmy 
had been some years on the way, but graduaUy the present 
form supplanted all others, both in our own, and the amies 
of other countries. 

As for the name, although disputes have l>een raised by 
various writers, the majority assign it to the town of Bajrooae. 
Bayonne was long and early renowned for its cutleiy and 
iron manufactures. In a French dictionary published in 
1694, a bayonette is thus defined : — *' Bayonette, sorte de 
poignard amsi Appelte de laville de Baionne;" and Vol- 
taire has immortalized the circumstance, be it true or other- 
wise, in the lines :<i— 

" Cette acme, que jadis, pour d^peupler la tene 
Dans Bayonne inventa le dtoon de la guerre.'* 

From its introduction into thtstonntry down to 1735* it was 
generally, though not invariabl]^, called a baggianet» and 
uierefore this word (baggonet), if ever heard, is not to be 
deemed a pure vulgarism or modem corruption ; it is rather 
the remains of a designation at one time used by generals in 
command, in officials' documents, and by military authorities. 

Probably the above account of the bayonet will be 
ed as showing that it was not first borrowed from the W< 
and Bretonsy and if a Welsh division beat off at Boswocth 
the bravest chivahy in England, as stated in the Military 
Magazine^ it was with the pike and not with the bayonet. 

H. Wright. 

The first allusion to bayonets in the English army, occins 
in a military warrant of Charles II., dated April and, 1672^ 
of which an account is given in Carter's ** Cariosities dL 
War," p. 239. 

J. W. Flemimg. 

Relics of Old London (Vol. iv. 32, 45. 56).— There 
was no street in ancient London so celebrated for inns, as 
was the High-street of Southwark, for within that street 
stood the " Tabard " Inn of Chaucer. Stowe, writing some 
centuries later (about 1598), says they formed the prindpal 
feature of this part of High-street, and eulogixes in the 
following words : — <* In Southwark be many ma inns for 
receipt of travellers ; " he further proceeds, *< Amongst the 
whicn, the most ancient is the Tabard, so called of the 
sign which as we now term it, is of a jacket or sleeveless 
coat, whole before, open on both sides, with a sonare collar. 
winged at the shoulders, a stately garment of olden times. 
But now, these tabards are only worn by the heraklsy aad 
be called their coats of arms in service." 

The Ta]>ard Inn is situate opposited St. Margaret's 
Hill, where stood the Town Hall of the Borough in 1851, 
and is now known by the sign of the Talb^ On the 
"fiieze or crossbeam,'' supported upon two posts, from 
which hung the ancient sign swajing to and fro, creaking on 
its hinges with every gust of wind, was the fdlowing in- 
scription : «< This is t& inne where Sir Jeffiy Chaucer and 
nine and twenty pilgrims lay in their joum^ to Canteifaary, 
anno 1383." The beam was removecl in 1706. 

Tyrrwhitt (Ste *< Notes to his Dissertation on the Canter- 
bury Tales," prefixed to his excellent edition of the poem) 
is of opinion that the writing was not older than the seven- 
teenth centuyi and he supposes the inscription to have 
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artUU, and the revival of loarnin;, wero tho Cuaao of the more 

Seneral diffusion of Italian, Spanish, and some^ German examples of 
lamination. At the dissolution ot monasteries, we read that per- 
sons were appointed to " search out and destroy ail missals* temces, 
and books of hoars, legends , flee." Thos many embellishmeBts were 
obliterated. The distinctire schools of illumination seemed to have 
died out after the sixteenth century, and the work done from that 
period till the commencement of the present century, when a re- 
action took place, consists of servile and meagre imitations. 

Mr. Kershaw distinctly traces out the connection between Christian 
and Pac[an art, as evidenced in symbolism. It wau, he observes. " the 
purer faith arising from the struggle between Pa^ranism and Chris- 
tianity in the fourtii centary, which led io a revival of art in a new 
spirit, causing fresh types to be applied in illustration of such change.** 
Entering into a description andT explanation of numerous sjrmbols, 
Mr. Kershaw concludes this very interesting portion of his subject 
with the following observation : " The knowleoge of symbolism is a 
first necessity to the comprehension and enjoyment of Christian art, 
and nowhere can its history be better studied than in the page of an 
illuminated manuscript.*' 

One of the practical uses of illuminations is to bring the phases of 
national character, costume, manners, life, and thought of our ances- 
tors before ns. Thus, to the art student and antiquary, the study of 
illuminations is of pre-eminent importance* Mr. Kershaw has ar- 
ranged the manuscripts specially meriting the attention of art students 
andsr countries and in order or daUf and while it is frequently next 
to impossible to determine with perfect certainty the nationality of a 
manuscript, trwn possible care has been exercised in the classification. 
The volumes in the Lambeth Libracy, which can be called illuminated, 
are about thirty in number, and, as regards the finer examples, a full 
description has been given. 

In illustration of English art, the splendid manuscript of the Chi- 
chele Breviary is referred ta It is richly embellished with marginal 
ornaments, and a profusion of initial letters of English art of the firs t 
class. A copv of the New Testament portion of the rare so-called 
Mazarine Btbie is also mentioned. It is the earliest known edition ot 
the Bible, and is probablv of Uiq edition printed by Gutenburg and 
Fust at Mentz. The illumiaated portion is by an English nan d. 
French art is splendidly represented. One of its prominent ezampi es 
is tho manuscript known as Uie "Lambeth A|>ocalypse,** a gem 
of the librarvi and, as the author observes, offerin|r a rare field 
for stud]^ to the artist, archaeologist, and student of btolical literature. 
It contains 78 coloured designs, equally remarkable for drawing and 
colouring. A Psalter of the fonrtcentn centucy, the most noteworthy 
of the Lambeth Psalters, is also described. The Limoges Missal 
comes in for high encomiums, its two large illuminations affording 
fine illustrations of French pictorial art towards the close of the six 
teenth century. " The Old Testament,** and " A Portion of the Bible,** 
are the two examples given of German art. The first is an unusually 
fine specimen of the twelfth century. The colourings observes Mr. 
Kershaw, is fresh and vivid, and, aided by backsroundi of burnished 
gold, contributes greatly to the splendour of the volume. Italy is 
represented by a psalter of the thirteenth century, and a manuscript 
copy^ of the "Jura et Privilegia, &c.," relating to the Rights and 
Pnvilcges of the English clergy. The embellishments of both these, 
howevcrt are mentioned as " probably ** by an Italian hand. 

In illustration of Persian art, two copies of the Koran are described. 
The first was found in the Library of Tippoo Saib, at Scringapatam, 
on the capture of that place bv the British Armies, and the text is 
written in Arabic. The special artistic features of the work are the 
'* gorgeous and dazzling brilliancy, variety, richness, and harmony 
ofcolour," characteristic of eastern oecorattvo ornament. The genea- 
logical and heraldic manuscripts, the mention of which Mr. Kershaw 
has included in his work, consist of about eighteen in number, and 
relate chiefly to English and foreign nobility, with the exception of 
two volumes of arms and pedigrees of Kentish families. Two printed 
books are inclndeil in the catalo^e. Of these, one is a volume of 
*' Christian Prayers and Meditations,** considered to rank specially 
among the historical and artistic treasures of this libraxy, and once 
belonging to Queen Elizabeth. It contains pase and border illustra- 
tions after Holbein and Albert Dilrer. and other enrichments and 
scroll devices, displaying the style 01 embellishment in vogue at 
the time of tho Tudors. The other printed volume is a fine copy of the 
French version of the celebrated work called " La Dance Macabre," 
printrd at Paris, probably towards tho close of the fifteenth century 
All the subject* are coloured, and gold is much used in the outlines 
of the drapery, many interesting examples of mediaeval costume atnd 
details being introduced. 

Mr, Kershaw concludes his able and valuable epitome by a few re • 
marks upon the printed books with illustrations contained in the 
Lambeth Library, and in which some noteworthy examples of the en- 
graver's art may be found. Seven outline drawings, by Mr. J. A. Burt, 
contribute to the interest of the volume, and add to its completeness. 

^xhihiiiim o/Dramngs and Sketches in Noryoay. By Mr. W. B. 
Thclwall. 

Thr Exhibitioii of Drawings and Sketches of Norway, lately on view 
at Messrs. Hogarth's, was specially interesting from the circum- 
stance that the land <» the Fiords is still comparatively untrodden 
by our English artists. The Dttsteldorf painters have in its sombre 
forests and picturesque waterfalls, long found congenial subjects, and 
ricws of Norwegian scraery fona a marked feature in the annual 



picture texhibitions of North Germany. Mr. Thefwall's 
bear evidence of close study from nature. They are by no 
eaual in execution, some exhibiting far more technical ddll than 
ouiers. Among the most important and best in point of finisli, may 
be mentioned, '' The Trolltindeme." in which the remaskable and 
fitntastic formation of the rocks u well rendered, ** The Qnaitz 
Mountain in the Stahlheimscleft," "The Saloclevfios," ** Glade near 
Rosendalen,""The Rinkan Fos or Smoking Fall,^ and^'Ulkn- 
vang.*' The tints and contours generally resemble those of Scsttah 
scenery. A view of Throndjem and theThrondhjem Fjord attracU 
attention from its being the ancient capital of Norway, and ceotsiB- 
ing the fine old Gothic cathedral, in which the King ot Sweden was 
lately crowned King of Norway. This edifice, we learn, was frmerty 
the e^ual of some m our English cathedrals, and hais lor some yean 
been m process of careful restoration. 



T. /T.— Horace, otherwise Quintus Horatius Flaceus, the 
popular of the Roman poets, was bom at Venusium, BX. 65. lie 
diol suddenly, at the age of fifty-six. 

Z. 5*. /?.— The turning of the first sod for the formation of the New 
River, took place in May, X609, the springs selected being at Aawdl 
amd Chadwdl, near Ware; and on Michaelmas^ay, 16x5, the en- 
trance of the waters into London was celebrated by a public pageant 
at Islington. 

A, B, 7*""The romance you allude to was written by Mis. Ann 
Radcliffe. 

/?. ^<Aeaf«£r.— The Society of Jesuits was founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, and received the confirmation of Pope Paul IIL, in 1536. 

F. R. jC.— The family you allude to trace their origin from the 
Bullous. The present surname of Williams has been borne bj them 
since the time of Henry VIII. Their armorial bearings are— Arg., a 
chevron guleSf between three bulls' heads sable. 

X* {ReigaU)j--^t\M principal works of Giraldus Cambreasis, or 
Gerald de Barry, are " Gemma Ecclesiastica,'* " Speculum Ecde- 
siae,'* "Topographia Hibemiac," "Expugnatio Hibemiae,'* "De- 
criptio Cambria;, "Itinerarium Cambriae," amd "De Rebus a se 
Gestis." A complete edition of his works has been compiled by 
Professor Brewer, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

R. Elms ley, — Lord Brouncker, the celebrated mathemadcian, and 
first president of the Royal Society, died in 1684. 

7! 5'.— Kenrick's "Roman Sepulchral Inscriptions," was pob- 
lished by J. R. Smith, of Soho-square. 

L. J, f/.—Writo to the secretary of the Numismatic Soqietjv 
Gate-street, Lincoln*s-inn- fields. 

7*. F. A. — It does not follow that the locality always detcrmioea the 
peerage to be English, Irish, or Scotch. Thus, for instance, thoo^h 
Famham is in Surrey, Lord Famham is an Irish peer: whilst, singu- 
larly enough, the Earl of Fife, whose second title is Visconnt Mac- 
duff— a name certainly well-known in the annals of Scotland— enjoys 
an English and an Irish peerage, but not a Scotch one. 

S, A, ^.— The modem English capression " dubbed,** as applied to 
persons receiving the honour of knighthood, is derived rrem the 
French adoude, which, according to Ducange, signifies adopted, 

/^— The arms of the University of London arc—Az., a cross of St. 
George, thereon Uio Union Rose, irradiated, and cnsigned with the 
Imperial Crown, ppr. ; on a chief az., an open book, also ppr., cla^a 
gold. 



NOTICES. 

Cerresfiondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring te 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omtt 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents are 
slow to c&mpreheud thai it is desirable ^ give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such referent should Also tnclmde all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
4, Vol. iii,f to which a previous reply had been gtven at page aa, and 
another at page 32, requires to be set down (Vol. iit. 4, so^ 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from ccwape t ent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in azchacology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possession 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general intcnst 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub* 
lishing Ofiicc, 8zA, Fleet Street, London, E.C» 
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This man it appears had been out all day drinking with 
the beadles of Blue Coat Hospital, where he had been 
inquiring for an apprentice. 

" God bless the Queen, gentlemen/' he said ; <^ I will do 
anything you would have me, only do not knock me on the 
head." 

Captain Orrell then warned some of the rioters, who were 
carrymg wood to the bonfires, that the Guards were on their 
way ; but the men only cursed the Guards and bid them 
come. 

Some one then began to ask where the fellow was that 
said the Guards were coming, and Orrell thought it time to 
slip off. 

Another witness deposed to sceine the mob break in two, 
and one part led by a tall man rush down towards Queen 
Street. Some went down Duke Street, but the Queen's 
waterman and the majority into Queen Street, shouting 
«< We'll have Ihem all down." Some were for sacking the 
chapel in Wild Street, others one in Drury Lane. The 
waterman cried to his howling fc^owers, — 

'* Curse it! the Wild Street one is a hen-roost, the other 
is worth ten of it. I'll lead you on boys. Huzza ! to Drury 
Lane ! High Church ! Sacheverell V' 

And on they poured like a deluge, with clubs, cudgels, 
and swoids. when they at last found the door, and were 
about to break it open with a pickaxe, a woman who 
belonged to the place ran out, with her arms thrown up, 
and said, ** My sister's in the house, and she'll be killed." 

Captain Orrell, who had again tracked the rioters, said, 
<< Bo not be afraid, mistress, I will endeavour to pacifv them, 
if I can." Just then a second man came and struck a hatchet 
twice through the door, shouting, '' You don't know how to 
break down a meeting house door !" 

Orrell still interfered, till a soldier in a white waistcoat and 
white stockings threatened him for trying to save the poor 
woman's room, which only contained an old ricketty bed- 
stead. 

<< Curse you, cried the soldier, are you against Sacheverell ? 

The church !— -d u it. The church for ever ! We will go 

up. 

The mob then rus)ied up into the minister's room, and 
destroyed the notes and papers, threw the clock and pulpit 
cushions out of window, and stove in the galleries. They 
then called out for the waterman, and some one said he had 
gone to the palace ; others declared he had led a mob to 
Lord Wharton's, while others cried out that he was breaking 
in the back door of the chapel. Orrell then went over to 
the ** Griffin and Parrot," at the end of Queen Street, and 
expressed his sorrow to Uie by-standers at what the mob had 
done. 

As he and a friend went to WHd Street to see the ruins of 
the other chapel they met a detachment of the Guards 
charging along at full speed. Orrell waved his hand to the 
captain, and said <*This is the best way, through Wild 
Street." Another troop of the Guards went round another 
way. 

Presently Orrell was witness of another scene. In Drury 
Lane the Horse Grenadiers drawn up near the bonfire, had 
just returned their bayonets and lugged out their swords, 
when Purchase came up to the soldiers shouting " Sacheverell, 
Sacheverell." Standing in the gutter he fronted the men, 
who remembered him as an old comrade. Orrell, pitying 
him, laid his hands on his chest and pushed him back. He 
warned him he was opposing the Guards--opposing the 
Queen's person. 

«* Are you against Sacheverell ? " was the reply. " I'm for 
High Church and Sacheverell! I wiU lose my life in the 
cause. I will fight the best of them. Boys I will lead you 
on for High Church and Sacheverell." 

Orrell again pushed bim bapk out of reach of the swords. 



Two foot soldiers then came up and said to Orrell, "What 
do you do? He is drunk, but he is an honest gentleman." 

" Take him away then, if he is your friend," said OnelL 
Purchase, however, was not to be put down. He passed on 
towards an officer, of the Foot Guards, and on his raising his 
hand, offered the point of his sword as if about to throst. 

«< You're mad, go to your lodgings " cried the officer. 

** Fve been one of the Life Guard's," stammered and hic- 
cupped Purchase. 

*' The more shame for you to be here," retorted the officer, 
striking at him with his sword. 

Purchase, still bent on mischief, then pushed between the 
Guards' horses, though the mob hung back. '* Cut him to 
pieces," cried the Captain. He made a thrust at another 
officer, but a Life Guardsman beat down his point. Another 
soldier slashed at him, but the drunken rioter escaped oince 
more to vainly lead on the mob near Fleet Ditch, and finally 
escape. Orrell saw all this, and, thinking a fight inevitable, 
retreated down Drury Lane, stopping at a tavern door to 
talk to a clergyman till the Foot Gu^ds came by. As they 
passed. Purchase called out to the captain — 

''Captain, the mob is very strong. I wish you good suc- 
cess," 

In spite of this ubiquitous witness, who seems to ns 
evidently to have been a Government spy, the footman and 
the bailiff were acquitted. Other footmen had been seen in 
the crowd, and other drunken ringleaders. Dammerd, the 
Queen's waterman, too clearly recognized to escape, was, 
however, sentenced to death; but eventually, by Tory 
exertions, no doubt, acquitted. 

And now the lampoons, songs, and parodies, went up 
again like flights of rockets. The paid writers of such things 
were indefatigable. Here is a bouquet of the best : — 

ON THE DOCTOR'S IMPEACHMENT. 

Impeach'd 1 why praj, sire, what's the Doctor's crioM? 

Because the truth he spoke was out of time ? 

If so, jou're risht indeed, Fm forced to own 

Twas past thehour of twelve before he'd done. 

But that wasn't it, for some people say 

You thought it fitter for another day ; 

On that sad day on which great Charles did dic^ 

That meek, good Prince of pious memory. 

Had he done so, you'd then have let it rest ; 

Neither would vou him for his words molest. 

For most woula then have been at Calves'head feast. 

Some of these street songs were cynical, and lang^ied at 
by both parties, as for instance — 

THE AGE OF WONDERS. 

The year of wonders is arrived. 

The devil has learnt to dance, 
The Church from danger just retrieved 

By help brought in from France. 

Nature's ran mad, and mad men rule. 

The world's turned upside down ; 
Tumult puts in to keep the peace. 

Ana popery the crown. 

In all the ages of the world 

Such wonden ne'er were se<ni ; 
Papists cry out for th' English Church, 

And rebbles for the Queen. 

THE HISTORY OF THE IMPEACHMENT, 

OR, 
TUB NATI03(*S GONB MAa 

A New Ballad, 

The nation had always some token 

Of madness by turns and by fits ; 
Their sense was both shattered and broken, 

But now they are out of their wits^ 
Can any man, sayj the Lord Mayor, 

Of Parliament likewise a member. 
Did wisely to set up a bear. 

To preach on the 5th of November? 
Was the Doctor less touched in his brain. 

To stu£f his discourse with {naopowder ; 
Or Do— ben. who fired the train. 

And made it bounce louder and louder 
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The Pink, Pinke, or Pynke Family. — ^Can any of 
your numerous correspondents give me information as to 
the arms borne by tlus family, and any furthur details con- 
cerning it ? I especially refer to ^t Hampshire family, who 
were seated at Kempshott Park, in the parish of Winslade 
cum Kempshott, for many years. The family were also, I 
believe, connected with Farringdon, Alton, and Hamble- 
don. I have understood that Robert Pinke, D.D., was 
warden of New CoUege, Oxford, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

J. Parker. 

The Lorton Family. — ^Would any of your readers be 
kind enough to give me some information regarding the 
origin of the Lorton family ? Is the title of Earl Lorton in 
abeyance, and if not who is the present earl? I should 
also like to know the arms of the Lorton family, being a 
member of it myself. 

L, White Kino. 

[There never has been an Rarl Lortoo. The Hon. Robert 
Edward King, second son of the second Earl of Kingston, was created 
Viscount Lorton in x8o6, which title^ on the death of Robert, second 
Viscount, in 1860, became merged m the Earldom of Kingston, as 
reference to any Peerage would have shown. The arms of tne family 
arc — Gules, two lions rampant-combatant, supporting a dexter hand, 
couped at the wrist and erect, arg.— Eo.] 

Carving at Nuremberg.— I have before me an en- 
graving of a carving representing St. George and the 
Braeon, described as being at Nuremberg. The equipment 
of the warrior saint is most peculiar, and unlike anything of 
the kind I have ever seen represented. He wears a basnet, 
without a visor, and a camail, but whether the latter is 
meant to be of chain mail or of cuir bouUi, I know not. A 
shield, charged with a cross Tmore like a Maltese cross than 
a cross of St. Greorge), and naving the houche scooped out 
of the comer, is slung round the neck by a ginge. A 
jazerine jacket, quOted, and covered with innumerable 
rivets, protects the saint's body to below the hips, whidi 
•are crossed by a broad studded belt. The sleeves are 
apparently of some quilted material, and are further de- 
fended by brassarts and coudieres, with short gauntlets. 
The saint wears pointed sollerets, but hb legs appear to be 
unprotected by any kind of armour, below the jazerine. To 
remedy this, however, the front of the saddle, which appears 
to be of steel, is brought low down on each side, so as to 
cover the legs to the ankle, and terminate in a curved point. 
There are neither spurs nor stirrups, hut the rider's legs are 
fastened to the saddle by tv/o straps, one over the upper 

Eart of the thigh, the other round tlie ankle. The horse's 
cad is defended by a chanfron. Can any one inform me 
whether it was ever the custom for knights to fasten them- 
selves in their saddles in this way ? In England, at least, it 
seems that to do so in a combat Voutrance was considered 
foul play, for when Sir David Lindsay, first Earl of Craw- 
ford, fought Lord "Welles on London Bridge, in the pre- 
sence of Richard IL, the Scottish champion sat so firm in 
his saddle, that an outcry was raised that he was " locked 
in his selle," and the indignation of the crowd was only 
quelled by the carl leaping from his horse, and quickly re- 
mounting, in order to convince them to the contrary. Per- 
haps, however, the awkward and dangero'us practice of thus 
tyine themselves to their horses was pecuHar to German 
Jmights. I should like to hear an opinion on the subject. 

J. Eraser. 

Newinqton Nunnery.— I am told that at the village 
of Newington, near Sittingboume, Kent, are the remains of 
a monastic building, to which a strange tradition is attached. 
It is said to have been at one time a nunnery, but in the 
reign of Henry III., the nuns strangled their prioress in her 
bed, and concealed her body in a pit ; the murder, how- 
ever, was discovered, and the nuns tried by a secular judge 
and executed. It is said that after this the king handed 
ovw the vacant building to seven secular canons ; but, as 



though there was some evU influence in the place, thoe 
canons had no sooner settled down in their new resideBcc, 
than four of them conspired and carried out the mnider of 
one of their brethren, for which crime the four wen executed, 
and the other two expelled. - I should like to be infonned 
whether this strange legend is corroborated by any a w t hfirtk 
history. 

G. BOWKETT. 

Old Bell Inn. — On the front of the Old BeH Ln, 
Holbom, appears a coat of arms cut in stone. It appean 
to be — Quarterly, first and fourth, on a chevron, three crosses 
MaUese; second and third, a stork. The crest, which ii 
placed above an esauire's helmet, looks like a horse's head, 
couped, having in tne mouth a flower of some kind. Is k 
known to whom these arms belong ? 

F. Parkei. 



ilt^Ius 



The Word "Eleven" (Vol. iv. 42, 70).— Were I 
simply to answer " M. D." by stating the crude fiict that the 
word eleven is an instance of the not uncommon interchange 
of d and / on the one hand, and of c and v on the other, and 
that eleven is therefore allied to undecem^ as twelve is to 
I duodecem^ I fear he would be inclined to class me with thoK 
etymological maniacs who, according to Voltaire, wonld de- 
rive vertu from chaudron^ by the simple process of changing 
chau into ver^ and dron into tu, 

FoCi taken apart, many corresponding words in diflfereat 
languages would seem to have no affinity with each other ; 
but when classified and compared with other words of the 
same series, the links which connect them become at ooce 
apparent. This I perceived as a boy; and being blessed 
with the vilest memory for words, and yet, withal, tormented 
by an imquenchable thirst for the literature, history, and 
pmlosophy of all nations, I set to work maJdng tables of 
useful words, chiefly in perpendicular columns, each oolimin 
being devoted to a particular language. These I carefully 
compared, drawing conclusions as I went on, as to tlw 
modifications words underwent in different periods and 
localities ; and, after testing these conclusions by a cooi- 

{>arison with other words, became convinced that all the 
anguages of Europe, and a few of South-western Asia, are 
one, being, as it were, merely dialects of some mnch cdder 
form ; and, for every new language I wished to acquire, I 
laid down rules which satisfactorily made up for a d^ective 
memory. 

These tables and rules I was afterwards induced to pot 
into a more regular form, and they were publbhed in Paris 
in 1847-9, under the title " Essai sur PAnalogie des Lan- 
gues," in " La Phalange, Revue de la Science Sociale." The 
chief aim of this essay was to seek the laws by which words 
are transformed, that they might help students of foreign 
languages to recognise easily their old friends in a new dnss. 
With this help, the learner may consider the vocabulary of 
any European language new to him as a masked bait ifi 
which the majority of individuals are merely old acquaint- 
ances in disguise. 

From the first chapter of this essay, I have extracted, 
as an answer to '* M. D.," the table of numerals herewith 
enclosed, but dare not, considering its length, daim 
your indulgence for its insertion in the pages of yoor 
very interesting publication. Yet, if it could be the means 
of drawing the attention of some of your readers to the fact 
that a little careful examination of the phenomena of 
language would vastly increase their powers of acquiring 
foreign tongues, rendered so indispensable by the new con- 
ditions of society, neither you nor I would feel much com- 
punction at having inflicted so heavy an article on the rest, 
especially as they enjoy the indisputable privilege of passing 
it over unread. 
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On comparing any two of these words apart from the rest, 
such as chatur SLud/our, panchan and fivet we must admit 
that the differences are sufficiently great to awaken doubts 
as to their identity ; but an integral instead of a fractional 
view of the whole series of transformations the words under- 
go in their progress through time, and theu* migrations 
through space, will soon convince the most sceptical of their 
common origin. 

I will not, however, encumber your pages by translating 
the analysis of the above table, in which sumost every inter- 
change of letters, and every contraction, is accounted for by 



strict phonetic laws, and exemplified for each language by day the Victor of the Barricades, and King of Pans as wA 
examples of numerous similar transformations; but I wiS> J^c kmg hated and was jealous of the grttt Uiwt 
content myself with drawing your correspondent's attention ^ei^gr; and the duke, with ^^^^^^^'^^^^^J\^^^ 
to the numbers ^/tfv^n and /z(/^/z'^. » «- - ' -.i_ .^ _ !• t*. _ .. .^»* « m*. 



He will perceive that they are compounded of thennm'bers 
ont and ten (literally in Welsh, un-ar-ddeg) , and two and 
ten ; but like most compound words in constant and popu- 
lar use, they are subjected to softenings of sound and con- 
tractions, similar to the Latin mdloj nolo^ and the English 
dorCt^ canity wonU, Thus, in Italian, uno-edieci becomes 
UNDici, and due-e^iecif DODici. In Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French, the change is still greater, the middle syllable 
di having completely disappeared, leaving only, once, ouze, 
and dcce, doze, douze. But when we arrive at the northern 
dialects, the changes are so numerous as to leave in them no 
letter or sound in common with the other dialects, and yet 
the words are undoubtedly allied ; for, as a rule, the d of 
other languages corresponds to z in German (compare Latin 
&ens, ducere, domare ; and Dutch diwingen, dwerg, 
dwars, with German zahn, Ziehen, zahmen, zehen or 
zehn ; — zwingen, zwerg, zwtrchj ; hence duo becomes 
zwo (old form) and zwbi, which form it of course retains in 
zwolf, (Greek scholars will here remember that the inter- 
change oid and z is often met with between the various 
dialects; thus, zeus, za, zorx, co-exist with deus, da, 
dorx^ On the other hand, c and v are frequently inter- 
changed, as in Latin nix=niC'S,^ niwts, voxz=voO'S, 
voveo, foQus, foweo, vixi=viC'Si, vivo, and English 
guick compared to Latin vtVf/J. (This partly explains the 
connection between pump, quinque, cinque, cinq, and fimf, 
fiinf, five; as well as the relationship between chatur, 
QUATTRO, pedwar, fidwor, vier, and four). This not un- 
common interchange of sounds at once gives undeven and 
twodeven as corresponding to the Latin undecem and duo- 
decern ; and finally d and / being both deutals, and there- 
fore having a physical affinity with each other, often take 
each other's place ; as Greek dacruma, adakrus, kadmeia, 
— Latin \acryma, a\aeris, ca\amina ; dasan co-existing in 
Sanskrit with \asan, and dinqua (English tongue), capi- 
todium co-existing in Latin \vith lingua, capi-toltum. This 
interchange had indeed been noticed ages ago by Varro, 
who writes, " Saepe antea, pro L, littera D utebantur." 

Combining this modification with the preceding one, 
we arrive easily at unleven or eleven as corresponding to 
(but by no means directly derived from) the Latin undecem; 
and twolven or twelve as corresponding to the Latin duo- 
decem. 

These changes did* not, of course, take place in that noble 
amalgamation called English ; but were derived from one 
of its chief parent stocks, the Scandinavian ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
the oldest known form of the Norse, or Danish language 
(Icelandic perhaps excepted), we find the forms >endlk- 
FENE, endltaf, efilyfa from the first of these the English 
word eleven is directly derived. 

I am aware that did Etymologists give one-left, two-left 
(after the ten fingers are counted), as the ongin of the 
words eleven and twelve. But this derivation seems to me 
more ingenious than satisfactory. "M. D.'* must use his 
own judgment, and choose for himself. 

Q. E.D. 

Ba&UCADBS in F&ance (Vol. iv. 42].— The word bani- 



cade is derived from harrique, the French for a wine hof?- 
head, or fi"om harriquot, a wine barreL The baniodB 
were tlurown up across the streets of Paris about 150 yea 
before the Revolution which placed Louis Philippe on tk 
French throne, and gained for him the nickname of tk 
King of the Barricades. Thpy date as far back as tic w 
between the League and the Huguenots, and were oedri 
for the first time across the chief streets of Paris oaiie 
1 2th May, 1588. The historical student is reminded Iw 
of the bad feeling that existed between the French moaaid, 
Henry III., and the Duke de Guise, who was called in )j 



ecclestMtical authorities of Paris, meditated the dethroK- 
ment, itTjot the death of the sovereign. The pop«^ 
took the siSc^of the clergy and municipality, and all Pas 
loudly proclairtied its opinion that Henry was guilty of mJ 
prosecuting thenar against the King ofNavazrewO 
vigour, and of no^ ^taking effectual means to prevent ik 
succession of a hereHc prince to the throne of St. I^ 
In fact, the Sorbonne i3toed a decree, sUting thatmomtiis 
and rulers misconducting "dieroselves, so as to giw ras» 
able grounds of suspicion^ their subjects that they« 
betraymg their trusts, might OUawfully deposed. 

A night or two after a violenS^nterview had takea^ 
between the duke and his soverefei at the Lounc, iW 
ended in their separating more ^convinced than ew 
that the struggle between them cotf^J only be dccidtti 9 
force, a body of Swiss mercenaries, nuflJ^enng 400C^ vitt» 
regiment of the French guards, entered Vans; and nttttff 
looked as if the king was about to try cdlclusioM wrtb » 
duke and the disaffected citizens. We heait^ow-for the w 
time, or in any serious historic affair, at Ici^— of ^ ^ 
or leaders of the sixteen sections, the descei?»°ts °^ ''^ - 
were mowed down so mercilessly by Ni^^^,'^ 
General Buonaparte) with his artillery in '^'[, .5! 
Church of Saint Roque, in the Rue Saint iPfv^f 
sectional leaders of 1588 were on the alert for^,^ 
before the arrival of the troops in Paris, ""P^^^^jfi^S 
late at night, when the king and his advisers thf?^ |2^ 
the citizens were all in bed. When they had am 
ever, which they did by a forced march, and, 
some refreshment and rest, had proceeded to their 
(][uarters, the whole population rose up by preconci 
signal, and getting under arms, barricaded the prin 
streets and commanding avenues at daybreak. 

Under the superintendence of the sixteen sectional cb* 
the barricades in question were formed of beams of timW 
rafters, carts and cars, piled rotmd and amongst '^''"^ 
upon thousands of the hogsheads and barrels ^ J^ 
quais and the wine-shops, after the fashion, alt^^."^"^^ 
more hastily and looselessly thrown up, of ordinao^." 
works, in which the barrels are interspersed wlh w*^^ 
sand-bags, &c. Gigantic chains were ^'^'^^ J^S fo 
entrance of the street where a barricade ^^S^ 
guard it against a sudden charge of ca\'alry,'^^^ 
latter in check, whilst the leaguers picked then]j^^^ 
behind their extemporized fortress. The bamc^ ^ 
well armed and well commanded, and they notW ^. 
their own positions resolutely, but sallied forth it^ ^ 
bined movement upon the Place Saint Antoine 1^ 
Place Manbue, where the troops had rallied tow* 
afternoon, and awaited orders. ^ 

After a brief and furious contest, in which the f)o;^ 
rushed in like demons upon the bayonets of the soldier^ 
Swiss surrendered, and the guards fought their y^X ^^ 
Palace, where they joined the troops stationed liJCf^^ 
guard the royal family and the ministry. ^^^* ^ ^ 
evening drew to a close, the biggest barricade ^. ^j| 
was erected in the very front of the Louvre. ^^^ 
either from fear or remorse, commanded the no 

'k the cnanntic strUCtUTC, tfA *" 



brigade not to attack the gigantic structure, 
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Marshall Biron to the Duke de Gruise to stop the effusion of 
blood. 

Such were some of the circumstances that signalized the 
erection of the first barricades in the streets of Paris in the 
month of Ma]^, 1588. They are essentially a summer 
amusement, as insurgents can bivouac behind them at night, 
without consuming more iiiel than will suffice for a single 
watchfire for each barricade, and without requiring any 
camp furniture whatsoever, not even bedding or canvas. 
This was the case in 1848, when the red republicans of 
Paris rose in insurrection, and tiieir leaders for three days 
had only to find them ammunition, food, and drink. The 
same year the formidable character of the street barricade 
was done away with for ever, when the Prussian guards 
took possession of the houses on either side of the streets 
leading up to the barricades in Berlin, and breached the 
intern^ walls as they proceeded along, until at length they 
turned them, and their defenders, taken in flank, had to 
surrender or run for it. 

Narrow streets also, like summer weather, favoured the 
barricade system of insurrection. In 1588, the people 
could almost shake hands from window to ^vindow across 
the majority of the streets of Paris. Elderly people, who 
remember the French Revolution of 1830, will not need to 
be reminded that the chief contests between the troops and 
the populace took place in the narrow and intricate quarters 
of tne city ; whilst those of middle-age will easily call to 
mind the same feature of the similar contest which took 
place in the great revolutionary year, 1848, when kings and 
established ^vemments were knocked about like nine-pins, 
and revolutions came tumbling out of old Time's wallet 
like potatoes out of a sack. 

Napoleon III., and his Prefect' of the Seine, Baron 

Hausmann, razed the old narrow street fastnesses and nests 

of unhealth and scoundrelism to the ground, and converted 

\ Paris into a magnificent series of streets, boulevards, and 

\ avenues, the causeways of which are wide and spacious as 

^ their buildings are beautiful and majestic, and the length of 

jgVlnch the eye can see foe mOes, whilst a single piece of 

f^krtillery would suffice to protect their straight range against 

^,:len thousand ragamuffins — ^at all events, during a natural 

^^r^tate of things, and under a firm and well-ordered Govem- 

^ likent. In none of those grand and spacious quarters will 

.^>4arricades ever be erected again to decide questions df civil 

^ rr;'+ religious controversy. 

j:^^ Politicians of the advanced school may maintain their 
ialist theories in the wine-shops as violently and as long 
^|b they please, but they w3l never again draw u-om them, as 
ley would from plundered gun-shops and arsenals, 
aterials for their deadly deifeince. The tonneau of Bacchus 
-will henceforth be a vessel of peace and good-fellowship, 
"'j never more to be tapped by hostile bullets, never more to 
". be bestrode by a redder republican than our respectable old 
, friend, the rotund and ruddy-cheeked Silenus. 

The Knight of Innishowen. 

Ankie Laurie (Vol. iv. 54). — ^I much fear that a writer 

of fiction (like Mr. Grant) is not a thoroughly reliable 

^ authority for the details of an antiquarian subject, if 

^'l the details have to be picked out from tne web of his story. 

"" If given as an illustrative note (like those of dear Sir Walter) 
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^eld in the Crimea, is as follows : — That distinguished 
d^nBcottish antiquary, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpc, of Hoddam 
jt^astle, who first published the song in *' A Ballad Book," 
:<^SWinburgh, 1824, p. 107 (30 copies only printed for private 
ii^^Mistribution), on 14th December, 1848, "wrote to Mr. 
i^lOraham : ** I long ago wrote down these verses from the 
'^fecitation of Miss Margaret Laurie, of Maxwelton, my 
father's first cousin ; she and he being the children of sisters, 
daughters of the Lord Justice-Clerk Alva. By-and-by, I 



put some queries to my cousin Peggy in a letter from 
Hoddam Castle, and this is her answer verbatim : — 
« Dumfries, loth September, 18 12.— My dear Sir, I re- 
ceived yours, but I am afraid I can give but a very imperfect 
account of what you wish to know. I have heard that the 
admirer of Annie Laurie was a Douglas of Fingland, and 
ancestor to your friend Miss Douglas, of Holmhill, and that 
he was the poet who made the song ; but this I certainly 
know, he was not a successful lover, as she was married to 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch, and was grandmother to the 
late Mr. Fergusson of Craigdarroch, and aunt to my father. 
And I have heard she was very handsome, but I know no 
more of the history. — Margaret Laurie.' " See " The Songs 
of Scotland," by G. F. Graham, 1851, Vol. iii p. 167.* 

Mr. Sharpe, in his very rare book, has the following note 
to the song: — " Sir Robert Laurie, first baronet of the Max- 
welton family (created 27th March, 1685), by his second wife, 
a daughter of Riddell of Minto, had three sons and four 
daughters, of whom Anne was much celebrated for her 
beauty, and made a conquest of Mr. Douglas, of Fingland, 
who is said to have composed the following verses under an 
unlucky star, for the lady married Mr, Fergusson, of Craig- 
darroch." Here we have a very complete history of the 
song, its author, and its subject. I much fear the pedigree 
of the first baronet your correspondent has consulted is 
defective, in not shewing the children of his second wife. 
As for the fact that the third baronet (Sir Walter) had a 
daughter named Anne who also married a Mr. Fergusson of 
Craigdarroch, it only shows that cousins, then, as now, 
sometimes married. There is no other son?, or poem, 
attributed to Douglas of Fingland. I may add that the air 
of Annie Laurie is quite modem, having, says Mr. Graham, 
been composed by Lady J — S — t. The modem words of the 
song differ somewhat from the original words recovered by 
Mr. Sharpe — both will be found in Mr. Graham's truly 
valuable work above quoted. 

H. Wright. 

A Curious Durham Custom called "Push Penny " 
(Vol. iv. 41) — In reply tp the above-mentioned query, I 
venture to forward you an account of the custom, wntten by 
Mr. Cuthbert Carlton of this city, a local antiquary, and 
author of the " Durham and Chester-le-Street Charities," 
&c., taken from the Durham Chronicle of Nov. 29, 1872 : — 

** Push Penny, — This custom, which has been discon- 
tinued nearly a quarter of a century, is thus refeired to in 
the Derbyshire Titnes of Saturday last : — ' There is a custom 
which has been upheld from time immemorial by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham on tliree days in the year — 
30th of January, 29th of May, and 5th of November, the 
anniversary of King Charles's Martyrdom, Royal Oak Day, 
and Gunpowder Plot, which is known among Durham lads 
as ** push penny." On these days the Chapter causes twenty 
shillings in copper to be scrambled for in the college yard 
by the juveniles, who never fail to be present.* The practice 
observed every 29th of May and 5tn of November, was to 
throw away within the College, thirty shillings in penny- 
pieces. Whether the custom dates *from time imme- 
morial' it is difficult to state, but the two last dates would 
seem only to point to the origin of the custom at the end of 
the seventeenth, or bcdnning of the eighteenth centuries, to 
testify the loyalty of the Dean and Chapter to the Throne, 
and their appreciation of tlie * happy restoration' of the 
'Merry Monarch,* and the escape of the King and his 
parliament on the Sth of November. There was some such 
custom, however, during the monastic period, and before the 

* Robert Chambers, another equally distinguished antiquarian in 
songs and ancient ballad lore, says : — *' The versos were written by a 
Mr. Douglas, of Fingland, upon Anne, one of the four daughtorsof Sir 
Robert Laurie, first baronet of Maxwelton, by his second wife, who 
was a daughter of Riddell of Minto. As Sir Robert was created 
a baronet in 1685, it is probable that the^erscs were composed about 
the end of the seventeenth, or the beginning of the eighteenth ccntttrr " 
— *< Chambers* Scottish Songs/* Bdinbur^, 1829, Vol. ii. p. 291. ' 
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accession of the Stuarts to the English throne. There were 
always a certain namber of children as well as aged people 
maintained and relieved by the inmates of the Cathedral 
during pre-Reformatory times, and at certain seasons — ^such 
as the visit of the Bishop to the * Lord Prior,' the arrival 
of a crowned head, or some distinguished nobleman with 
his retinue of attendant squires and retainers — when pennies 
were thrown away to the multitude of citizens who were wont 
to assemble in the vicinity of the Prior's mansion. At 
Bishop Auckland the Bishop was accustomed to throw away 
* silver pennies '. at certain times of the year, and it is even 
said that so much as a peck of copper was in earlier times 
scattered broad-cast among the people who went up to the 
College to feast their eyes upon the grandees to be there seen. 
The Reformation swept these and many other old customs 
away; but old traditions linger for a long period in certain 
places, and'after the restoration of Charles II., the Dean and 
Chapter no doubt considered the 29th of May and the 5th of 
November two great events, so dear to every loyal heart, 
that they ought to be kept as days of rejoicing, and as one 
means of doing so, caused one of their officials to throw a 
bag full of pennies to the people who met in tlie College. 
This duty was entrusted to the senior verger of the Cathedral, 
the late Mr. Tyler being the last one who performed it. For 
many years it was the practice for the children of the Blue 
Coat schools to attend divine service in the Cathedral, who 
were drawn up rank and file in the nave, for the inspection 
of the Prebends, who minutely examined the new scholastic 
garments of Ae Blue Coat scholars. This being done, they 
were ushered into the choir, and at the end of the service, a 
regular pell-mell rush was made for the 'cloister doors,* 
in order to be present at 'push penny.' The scenes on 
these occasions were almost beyond description. The 
verger, bag in hand, awaited at the College gates the arrival 
of his company, and slowly marched up the centre of the 
quadrangle, followed by a miscellaneous crowd of men— of 
all ages — and women, as well also of lads of almost every 
age and position. To the latter *push penny* was a 
red letter day, and they entered into it with all the zest of 
juvenile felicity, in spite of torn hands and broken shins, 
from the boots of men of larger growth. The old men, 
however, had no chance, and the youths had often to retire 
before roughs who regarded neither life nor limb. The waits 
—old Billy Ritchley and Jacky Lightfoot — were always 
present, as well as Hutt Alderson, the Bishop of Butterby, 
and George Hickey; and Dr. Marshall, the political poet, 
might have been detected beneath the shady elms of the 
Dean's garden surveying the scene fi-om unaer his bushy 
eye-brows. The proceedings became a source of terror to 
tne aged, and as many as were disposed to attend received 3d 
or 4d each, one aged and veterinarian Jehu— old * Bifly 
Lindsey ' — received 4d annually for * baccy * at the College 
entrance. The rest was scattered to the miscellaneous mob 
round about, whose antics yielded a fund of amusement to 
the spectators at the prebendal windows. For a few years 
it thus continued, the attendants at « push penny * gradually 
diminishing as the remembrance ot * Royal Oak Day' 
appears to have growTi smaller by degrees and beautifully 
less in popular memory. For twenty-five years the ancient 
institution of ' push penny ' has been discontinued, nor is it 
now likely to be revived, out as a relic of earlier limes it is 
worthy of being held in remembrance." 

William Marshall, 

Town Clerk of Durham, 

CroMW£LL*s Grave (Vol. iv. 32).—! remember reading 
the article in Chamber^ youmalt to which your correspond 
dent, Mt. C. Hughes, refers. I am hot able to test the truth 
of the statement, but it would be well if a combined effort 
were made to search the place named on the Field of 

Nascbv. 

Henry Vincent. 

The Bishopric of Westminster (Vol. iv. 55).— Thomas 



Thirlby was the first and last Bishop of Westminster. He 
was consecrated December 19, 1540, and is reported to 
have greatly impoverished his see by granting long leases of 
the estates, but he was necessitated to surrender tbe 
bishopric, on March 29, 1550. It was shortly aftenraids 
suppressed* when the diocese became reunited to LondoB. 
Dean Stanley remarks that it was on this occasioii thai, 
out of the appropriation of the estates of Westminster to 
fill up the needs of London, the proverb arose of " robbing 
Peter to pay Paul," a proverb which, indeed, then carried 
with it the fullest significance that the words can bear.* 
The Bishop of London, Nicholas Ridley, had several of the 
Westminster estates in exchange for those of his own see, 
and the con\'icts' prison, which stood between the west end 
of the abbey and tne gate-house was granted to him as wdL 
The bishop's palace was at the same time given to Loni 
Wentwortn, and a small parcel of the lands were sold to 
Bishop Thirlby who, after his surrender, was translated ia 
1550, to the see of Norwich, which he held nntil 1554* when 
Queen Mary advanced him to the Bishopric of £ly, and 
made him a Privy Councellor. He died on the 22iid of 
August, 1570, and was buried in the chancel of Lambeth 
Church. A good account of this prelate wUl be fonnd in 
Bloomfield's "History of Norfolk," Vol. iii. ; Strvpes' 
"Memorials," Vol. ii, 217, and Dart's •* History of Xfrest- 
minster Abbey." The subjoined note is fiiom the Lans- 
down MSS. 446) folio 131, 1540 : — " And as K. Hemy the 
8th converted this Abby Church into a Cathedral & epis- 
copal See, and put therein Bishop Thirlby the 'first and 
last Bishop of Westminster, who neld it about ten yearsi, 
as King Edward the 6th changed it into a Cathedral 
Church, Philip & Mary into a Benedictine Monastery^ and 
Queen Elizabeth into a Collegiate Churchy without zxxj of 
them separating or reserving K. Henry the 7th Chapel to 
the Crown, nay, without subjecting it to any use, trust, or 
purpose whatsoever, other than that of the Body they were 
found in. The Crown, if it now has any property therein, 
must have acquired it since that time. But how any such 
thing could be acquired it is difficult to understand, the 
restraining Acts of the 13th oP^Elizabeth and of the 1st of 
K. James the ist having disabled Ecclesiastical Bodies from 
surrendering, & the minority, which the Church is nnds, 
from forfeiting from any but themselves." 

W. WlNTKRS. 

Upon the dissolution of the monasteries in 1539, the Abbef 
Church of Westminster was erected into a deanery, Dr. Bes- 
son, the last abbot, being nominated the first dean. The next 
year, December 1 7, 1 540, it was further converted into a cathe- 
dral with a bishop, dean, and twelve prebendaries. The dx^ 
cese included the county of Middlesex. Thomas Thiribr 
was the first and only bishop appointed. He was conseoated 
December 19, 1540, and presided over the see for nearly ten 
years. Upon his translation to Norwich, April t, 15501, the 
Bishopric of Westminster was formally dissolved by iettcfs 
patent, being merged into that of London, from whence 
originally it was taken. In the course of the next few years 
the abbey underwent several changes. The dean continued 
to preside over it until the accession of Queen Mary, who 
restored the abbot ; but Elizabeth, in the first year of her 
reign, displaced the abbot, and in effect restored the cathe- 
drsu foundation of Henry VIU., with the exception of the 
bishopric, by erecting it into a collegiate church, with a 
dean and tweke prebendaries, as it stiU continues. 

W. D. Pink. 

This bishopric was created in 1540) by King Henry VIIT^ 
the county of Middlesex, which before had belonged to the 
diocese ot London, being assigned to it as a diocese. The 
other five erected at the same time were Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester, Bristol, and Chester. In about nine 
years Tlurlby, the first and only Bishop of Wcsminster, was 

* Vide "• Memorials of Westminster Abbc^v* p. 4^. 
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Coleridges. The home of the venerable Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge lies almost under its shadow. 

In the section of Antiquities, on Monday, a very im- 
portant paper was read by Mr. W. C. Borlase, on ** The 
Ancient Inhabitants of Cornwall and their Dwellings ; " and 
in the Historical Section, Mr. T. Kerslake read a paper on 
"Part of the Early History of Exeter." 

On Tuesday, the proceedings at Exeter were brought to a 
close. The principal event of the day was the tour of the 
city walls, lea by Mr. Edward A. Freeman, who delivered 
an interesting lecture, pointing out the various features of 
what remains of the walls, some portions of which he had no 
doubt were vestiges of the wall of Athelstan, and might 
have been part of that on which the Exonians resisted the 
entry of Vespasian. The closing meeting of the institute 
was held in the Guildhall, Lord Devon presiding, when the 
customary votes of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation, 
the local Reception Committee, and others were passed ; 
and the members of the institute were so pleased with their 
reception that they have resolved to present the city with a 
gold chain in addition to the mayor's official regalia. 

The late meeting of the Archaeological Institute was 
marked by a very interesting novelty. Attempts had been 
made on former occasions to bring together portraits of the 
chief worthies of the district in which the meeting was held ; 
but until this year they were unsuccessful. Many of the 
portraits brought together had already been seen at Kensing- 
ton, but a far greater number never found their way thither, 
and the local character of the recent gathering gave it peculiar 
interest and value. The earliest portrait — at least that which 
represents the earliest school — ^was the small figure of Sir John 
Fortescue, author of the famous treatise, ** De Laudibus Le- 
gum Angliae," and the first writer on Englis)i law. He was 
bom at Winston, in Devonshire, became Lord Chief Justice 
of England in 1442, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Tewkesbury. He is in his red judge's robe, with hands up- 
lifted as in prayer — an excellent instance of the profoundly 
religious feeling of early art. The picture came from his 
descendant, Earl Fortescue, and in the catalogue is given to 
Hemlin|[. It is a fine and well-painted portrait, in which 
respect it has the advantage of one not very much later, and 
pernaps more directly from the subject, that of Dr. Oldham, 
Bishop of Exeter, from 1 501 to 15 19. He was the espedal 
benefactor of Corpus Christi CoUege, Oxford, whence the 
picture was sent. Here the treatment is still serious, 
and the fine alb marks the churchman, but the features are 
hardly and severely drawn, and we may hope better things 
of the true ** presentment " of Bishop " Owldom," as, from 
his rebus remaining in the cathedral, an owl with a label 
held in the beak inscribed with the word *' dom," we may 
conclude his name was pronounced. For the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century the most striking portraits were a suc- 
cession of mayors and civic dignitaries of Exeter, brought firom 
the Guildhall. These are almost unrivalled. They have 
been un tampered with, but happily *'unrestored," and, ex- 
cept in the case of the City of London, there seems to be no 
such series of mayors in existence. They are for the most 

fart painted in their scarlet robes, with the dates of their 
irth and age on the canvas or panel. Among them, one 
of the most curious is the portrait of John Hooker, first 
Chamberlain of Exeter, and uncle of the famous and '* judi- 
cious " divine. John Hooker has not come down to us with 
too agreeable a visage. He lived .through the famous 
•• commotion ** of Edward VI.'s time, and has told the story 
of it at length, supplying materials for the graphic narrative 
in Froude's history. In the last half of the century we reach 
the golden days of Devon, the great days of Elizabeth, who 
appeared on the walls, not, indeed, '*girt with many a 
baron bold," but with those famous captains and adventur- 
ers who drew the eyes of all the world to these western re- 
gions, and made the name of Plymouth a terror to Spain. 
From Trclawne, the old home of the Trelawnys, came a re- 
piark^ble portmt Pf ttie Que^p, m \>h^\ with large gold 



chain, . coronet, and ruff, which is given to Nkbdss 
HiUiard, the Queen's grace's goldsmith, carver, and potnit 
painter, who was bom at Exeter in 1547* and lived until 1619. 
Mr. Scharf insists that as the ruff was not introdoc^ 
until quite late in the century, no portrait which represents 
Elizabeth as wearing it, and which also makes her young m 
appearance, can be other than at best a memorial picture- 
one of those painted after the Queen's death, for sooie 
especial and regretfiil admirer. This may very well be sn^ 
a picture ; and the black dress may be supposed in sooie 
degree to support the theory. The Devonsnire birth of tbs 
artist gives it great interest in this place, where, on tiu 
same walls, appeared the po^raits of the most famous Eha- 
bethian worthies — ^Drake, Raleigh, and Hawkins. Of Sir 
F^ncis Drake there were two portraits ; one from the cor- 
poration of Plymouth, the right luqiKi resting on a ^obe, 
and dated 1504, aetat 53^the year before his death. Bdov 
is a poetical description, recording— 

** Sir Drake, whom well the worid's ends knew " — 



— " Wbote shippe about the world's wide waste 

In three veats did a foldea ^prdle cast. 

Who both a pilot and a magistrate 

Steered in his turn the shippe of Plymoath's state.*' 

The other picture came from the present Sir Francis F. E* 
Drake, at Nutwell Court, and is ascribed to Zucchero ; a 
possibility, since although Zucchero was only four years ia 
England, he remained here one year after Sir Francis sadled 
from Plymouth on h^ famous voyage round the worid. 
Drake is here represented wearing the jewel given to him 
by the Queen — a miniature of Elizabeth, the work of 
Vicentio Vicentini, still preserved at NutwelL Of Raldgii 
the only portrait was one sent by his descendant, Cokmel 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, in black, with a plaited ruff, and 
dated 1569, i^en the future Sir Walter was only 17. The 
portrait of Sir John Hawkins — the terrible '* Achines " of 
PhOip's despatches, the great singer of the King of Spain's 
beard, one of the sidmirals at the coming of the Arinada, 
and unhappily the founder of the slave trade, is of the 
highest interest. It is, perhaps the only authentic portrait 
in existence, and is dated astat suae 57, — K9i* He isia 
black, with a great chain of gold of many folds, and a h^ 
set round curiously with peans. The chain is still in ex- 
istence, and might well have accompanied the picture. 

These three Elizabethan portraits are, of course, most no 
ticeable. There was no por&ait of Hooker the divine ; bon, 
like his uncle, at Exeter, whence he started on his famous p3- 
grimage to Oxford. Of his contemporary, Jewel, anthor d. 
the well-known <* Apology," once kept chained in aB 
churches — ^the Bishop of Salisbury, of whom FuUer writes 
that *' it were to be wished this * use of Sarum ' were prece- 
dential to all posterity," there was a small head in Uack, with 
a hat, sent from Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The old 
barton in which Jewel was bom, in 1522, and where his 
earlier years were passed, still remains' in the parish of Beny- 
narbor, not far from Ilfracombe. Here, too, still, of the same 
age, was Carew, the historian of Cornwall, a remailcable pic- 
ture, with one of the ** imprese *' then so popular, on one 
side of the panel, a hand with mallet striking a diamond on 
an anvil, with the motto " Che verace durera,^* Among the 
many portraits of churchmen belonging to the next and 
succeeaing ages was that of John Prideaux, rector of Exeter 
College, whence the pieture was sent, and afterwards Bishop 
of Worcester. It is a fine, thoughtftil head — ^the fieure in 
black, with a small ruff. Of the pictures which wustrate 
the great civil war, and the struggle between Royalists and 
Parliamentarians in the west, there was a superb fuH-length 
portrait, by Cornelius Jansen, >of Sir Frauds Basset, of 
Tehidy, in Cornwall (whence the picture came) — the great 
Royalist leader of his county, where he long held out St 
Michael's Mount against the "Roundheads." This ma^iii- 
ficent *' presentment " literallv opens a door into a past ctfi- 
tury. Jt is npt so much a help to history as p fragment q« 
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lustoiy itself. Here is the very man, *<in his habit as he 
lived ; " and before it we pass back again into all the tumult 
of the stormy time, when the King, after the brief interval 
of success wnich for a time made him master of Cornwall, 
<* did ride from the field, and waving his hand to Sir Francis 
Basset did say, * Farewell, Master Sheriff; I leave Cornwall 
to you, safe and sound.' " At a short distance from this 
picture hung the portrait of John Lord Robartes, the first 
Earl of Radnor, Poritan leader in Cornwall, as Sir Francis 
was Royalist — ^a favourite of Fortune, who knew how to bend 
to her cnanges, and the founder of the existing house of Lan- 
hydrock, with its curious library of Puritanical divinity, col- 
lected by his lordship's chaplain, one Hannibal Gammon. 
And by him was the portrait of a nobler man — Sir Bevillc 
GrenviUe, one of the *' four wheels of Charles's wain," as the 
Comishmen Slanning, Godolphin, Trevannion, and himself 
were called, who, when dissuaded from joining the King's 
adherents, wrote, << God forbid but that I should join a cause 
which must make those who fall in it little less than martyrs." 
With one other portrait of this time we must conclude. 
This was the famous Hugh Peters, bom at Fowey, in Corn- 
wall, in 1 590b Oliver Cromwell's chaplain, and a great 
Parliamentarian preacher. In 1660 he was tried and execu- 
ted with the regicides. This portrait, dated October 26, 
1627, came from Place, in Fowey, the house of the Rev. 
Dr. Treffiy. 

Cakbrian ARCiisOLOOicAL ASSOCIATION. — ^The in- 
aagoral meeting of thb association was held at the Assembly 
Rooms, Knighton, on Monday, Aug. 4th, when the President- 
elect, the Hon. Arthur Walsh, was intrMuced to the members, 
and delivered the inaugural address, in which he gave the 
members a hearty welcome to the district, and wished them 
every success in their researches. The Rev. £. L. Barnwell, 
secretary, then read the annual report of the committee. 
It congratulated the members on assembling in a district 
which, notwithstanding its archaeological attractions, did 
not appear to have received that careful examination with 
whidi so many other parts had been explored by the society. 
He mentioned that tnr6ugh the interposition of members of 
the society an attempted " barbarous vandalism " had been 
defeated. This was the contemplated demolition of the 
mediaeval walls of Tenby. This had been twice attempted, 
and on the second occasion, the proposal having been 
approved by a majority of the Town Council, the work of 
destruction would at once have commenced but for the 
interference of certain persons, among whom were members 
of the Association, who appealed to the Court of Chancery 
and obtained an injunction to stop all action in the matter. 
On Uie motion of Professor Babington, the report was 
adopted. Professor Babington also congratulated the 
meeting on the satisfactory character of the report. He 
complained of the removal of many objects of antiquarian 
interest for utilitarian uses, and specially protested against 
what was called ** church restoration,'' observing that a 
church which was rebuilt could not be said to be *< restored." 
Papers were then read by Mr. Bloxsome on the Chapel of 
Patricio, near Crickhowell, and by Mr. James Davies on 
Wapley Camp and its connection with the resistance of 
Caractacus to the Romans. On Tuesday night there was 
an evening meeting at the Assembly Rooms, which was 
presided over by Professor Babington. The Chairman 
" reported progress," and gave a resumt of the events of 
the day's excursion, which were discussed by the members. 
Llanbister station, on the Central Wales iCailway, was the 
first stopping place, and from this point the party had 
walked to Castle-cwm-Arran, a Norman structure. Thence 
they went to Llandeviry, where are two British camps, 
ana so on to Abbey Cwmhir, or rather the site of it. Mr. 
Williams, county surveyor, gave a valuabe and interesting 
account of numerous churches in Radnorshire. It was 
suggested that a history of the churches in Radnorshire 
should be got up, thus following the example set in Denbigh- 
shire. 2dr« BloJKome s^4 he ba4 taken notos of aU the 



sculptured monuments in the cathedrals of Wales — Bangor, 
St. Asaph, Llandaff, and St. David's ~and in St. David's 
Cathedral last year, two monuments to ecclesiastics parti- 
cularly attracted his attention. Mr. Ernest Hartland, of ' 
Cheltenham, sent a paper of "Notes on a Radnorshire Cross," 
in Llowes churchyard. This was a stone about yfl. 4in. in 
height from the surface of the ground, measuring 36in. 
across at the bottom and 27in. at the top. It was called 
Moll Walbec, and on either side was a carved cross-^-that 
on the east side being of singular geometrical pattern, and 
that on the west being a Latin cross with bifurcated arms. 
The Rev. James Greaves, treasurer to the Rojral Historical 
and Arclueological Association of Ireland, considered the 
form of the Llowes cross to be distinctly Irish, but not the 
ornamentation. In the ** Sculptured Stones of Scotland," Mr. 
Hartland had found, at plate 104, a stone partly resembling 
it in outline. 'The crosses in Cornwall were very dissimilar, 
and he was inclined to think the Llowes cross Mras almost, 
if not quite, unique. The date was a matter of great un- 
certainty ; but he was inclined to think that it was of the 
nth century. The Rev. D. R. Thomas r«ad% paper on 
the *•* Monks of Mochrader." On Wednesday and Thursday 
excursions were made to the Camp of Caractacus, Glum 
Church and Castle, Brampton Brian Church and Castle, 
Hopton Castle, and Wigmore Castle. 

Essex and Suffolk Archaolooical Societies. — 
On the 5th inst., there was a general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Essex Archaeological Society, and the Suffolk 
Archaeological Institute, at Dedham, near Colchester. After 
the transaction of some formal business two parties were 
formed, one of which proceeded to view the churches of 
Dedham, East Bergholt, and objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, while the other went into Suffolk, where they 
inspected the churches of Shalford St. Mary, near Colches- 
ter, Wenham Church and Hall, Raydon, near Hadleigh, 
and various other churches and objects of antiquity in the 
neighbourhood. After then* tour of inspection the members 
dined together. 



A CfHical Examination ofiht Life and Teaching* 0/ Mokamwud. 
By Syed Ameor AJi. Moalvi, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Tcmplr,* 
Harntter-at-Law, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &c, &c. 
London : Williams 8e Norgate. 1873. 

Thb special value of this life of Mohammed consists in the £u:t that 
it treats of IslAm, or Mohanunedanism, from a Mohammedan point 
of view, and, better still, it has the advantage of being written oy a 
Mohammedan familiar with European life and modes of thought. A 
devoted champion of his faith, the author believes stedfastly that 
Mohammedanism is the religion of the future. The volume is replete 
with interest, and, as the work of a young author to whom English is 
only an acquired medium of expression, must be regarded as most 
praiseworUiy and even suiprising, both in its mastery of our language 
and the &miliarity with the moral and intellectual tone of English 
life which it reveals. While we of the Western world have been in 
the habit of regarding Mohammed as an encourager and upholder of 
sensualism, Syed Ameer Ali endeavours to prove that the religion of 
the Prophet was a great advance upon the itxolatry and immorality of 
the age in which ne appeared. This view probably admits of little 
doubt. From the Koran, extracts are riven full of a deeply spiritual 
and reflective character. Mohammed's private life, vanous circum- 
stances of which, especially with respect to his numerous wives, have 
frequently been maoe the subject of severe comment by Christian 
writers, the author explains on the ground that, with one exception, 
all these unions were contracted with xvidows or helpless women, for 
whom the prophet thus provided a subsistence by taking them into 
his family. Syed Ameer Ali contrasts the position of women in 
Europe with that of wives among the Indian Mohammedans. The 



a husband feels inclined to keep his wife waiting till the small hours, 
he has to submit to bo ' chained out.' Within her own domains she 
is an absolute sovereign." Of the reputed prohibition against the 
imitation of animated life in design or sculpture, Syed Ameer AH 
gives an interesting elucidation. It was, according to his account, 
originally forbidden in the apprehension that Mohammedanism, having 
on^ just escaped £rom idolatry, might rolapso iato it, if t|)9 ropreseq* 
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with the meanest of his subjects in his particular duty. The 
personal character of our present amiable sovereign makes 
us easy and happy that so great a power is lodged in such 
hands ; but the favourite has given too just cause for him to 
escape the general odium. The prerogative of the Crown is, 
to exert the constitutional powers entrusted to it in a way, 
not of blind favour and partiality, but of wisdom and judg- 
ment. This is the spirit of our constitution. The people, 
too, have their prerogative, and I hope the fine words of 
Dryden will be engraven on our hearts : 

*'* Freedom is the Ens^lisk suSj/rcfs prerogative,^ " 

Lord Bute pretended to see in this article, so often 
alluded to by historians, but so seldom read, " a rude 
attack on the sovereign," but all the world knew that it 
was the taunts on a despotic minister that roused him to 
rage. On the 30th of April, Wilkes was served at his house 
in Great Greorge Street with a general warrant (a relic of 
the Stuart times), and hurried into the Tower. An appli- 
cation was instantly made at the Court of Common Pleas 
for his habeas corpus; he was brought up on the 3rd of 
May, and on the 6th his plea of privilege was allowed, and 
he was discharged. That night bonfires and illuminations 
announced his deliveij. He instantly renewed the publica- 
tion of the ** North Bnton," and gaily defied the Government. 
He had already fought Lord Talbot at Bagshot, now on his 
return from Paris, where he had been challenged by a 
Scotch captain who, however, would not fight ; he had a 
dnel with Mr. Martin, member for Cameflbrd, and ex* 
Secretary to the Treasury, antl was badly wounded in the 
groin. On the first day of the Sessions of 176^, "Wilkes 
rose and addressed the Speaker on the subject of the bieach 
cf privilege. The right to discuss a breach of privilege 
before all other matters was, however, illegally overruled, 
and a message from the sovereign was conveyed to the 
Commons, informing them that Wilkes was (he author of a 
most dangerous and seditious paper, against which measures 
had been taken. The House then voted (on receiving 
proofs of the libel) that No. 45 of the "North Briton" should 
oe burnt by the common hangman. A day was fixed for 
Wilkes's defence ; but he pleaded his wound, refused to 
see the doctors sent by the House of Commons, employed 
with witty malice two Scotch surgeons, and a week arter, 
being over head and ears in debt, fled to Paris. 

The burning of the "North Briton" at the Royal 
Exchan^, December 3, 1763, led to a riot that proved the 
populanty of the demagogue. A vast and angry mob col- 
lected, and pelted the sheriff, the constables, and the hang- 
man with rotten eggs and filth of all kinds. The rabble 
hissed and groaned, and were encouraged by gentlemen from 
the adjoining windows. The fire was extinguished, the 
faggots were tossed about, and thrown at the officials. One 
of tAese billets broke the front glass of Mr. High Sheriff 
Harle^s carriaeie, and struck Mr. Harley in the forehead. 
The frightened hangman in vain attempted to hurriedly bum 
the <« North Briton " with a lighted link, but the flame was 
instantly extinguished, and a man dressed in livery ran for- 
ward and thrust th? sacred paper intp his pocket. The 
bleeding sheriff, alarmed at what he called " the licentious- 
ness of the multitude," drove back as fast as he could to the 
Mansion House, to inform the Lord Mayor of the danger, 
but failed to obtain even a vote of thanks for his exertions. 
The hangman, not willing to show more zeal than his 
superiors, followed the high sheriff ^-iih no little alacrity, 
and the constables, outnumbered, and with most of their 
staves broken, slunk off with prudent deliberation. 

It was rumoured that the man in livery who carried off 
the singed "North Briton " was a person of distinction in 
disguise, but he turned out to be a journeyman carpenter of 
Shoreditch, who refused a guinea and a half for Uie precious 
relic, which was that same evening displayed at a bonfire at 
Temple Bar, where the triumphant mob, with furious 
ncclamatioiis; committed to the flames a large jack-boot 



stuffed with straw. We find in the Public Advertiser rf 
December 6, 1763, that—" this day the North Briton ". 
will be burned at Temple Bar and at Charing Cross," 
and the ceremony was repeated, no doubt, with morc 
success. Only one rioter was seized, and he proved to be 
the son of a country gentleman, lately come to LoasdoB 
to obtain a situation as clerk on board a Wcji 
Indiaman just about to sail. Parliament discussed this not 
for four days, and it was seriously expected that the dtr 
would be tor a time deprived of its charter. Duiing tke 
examination of witnesses. Lord Graflon extracted from soaae 
of them an avowal that the whole city was for Wilkes. 

On December 6, the patriot's action against Robeit Wood, 
Esq., Under Secretary of State, for the illegal seiziire ofte 
papers, was tried by a special jury and looo^. damages givea. 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt pronounced the warrant to be 
" unconstitutional, illegal, and absolutely void." " If tie 
higher jurisdictions," said the judge, " should declare my 
opinion erroneous, I submit, as will become me, and kis 
the rod ; but I must say I shall always consider it as a rod of 
iron for the chastisement of the people of Great Britain.*^ 

The tone of popular feeling at this time, before the ovtbccik 
of the second riot, can be excellently gathered from the fal- 
lowing letter in the Public Ledger, on Wilkes's committal to 
the Tower : — 

" To the Editor of the « Public Ledger.* 

•• THE CONTRAST. 

'< Col. Wilkes is a contrast to those that have been pribOB- 
ers in that repository of rebellious and tyrannical Scots, the 
Tower of London. 

'* He is a staunch Whig ; they were notorious Jacobites. 

** He is zealously attached to our present royal fxantf of 
Brunswick, the glorious maintainors of our dvil and reKnoss 
rights. Thev were bigotted to the tyrant UjoSty of the 
Stuarts, whicn, for repeated attempts to enslave a nee peo- 
ple, and reduce them to the state of Scotch vassals, was 
oani^ed. 

'< His conduct has been sturdy. He was a Whi^ by family, 
and he remains so, though Whigs are deserted and Tories are 
promoted. He was a Whig in 1 745, when the Scotch were 
in arms against our king, our laws, and our religion. He wa» 
at that time a friend to liberty. When the Scotch were ia 
arms in the cause of popery, sla^-eiy, and arbitrsiiy power, 
he was a friend ; nay, he revered the Duke of Cumberland, 
because he crushed the Scotch Rebellion, for which rcaaam 
he is deserted by the Scotch. 

"Col. Wilkes*s attachment to the present royal family 
has been gratis ; where is the Scot that can say the same ? 

<* Col. Wilkes, with all his true English merit, his zeal ibr 
our king, his detestation of our ministry, his opposition to 
the extension of the excise, his support of the liberty of the 
Press, his attention to the privilege of Parliament, and his 
attachment to the Habeas Corpus is, in the Scotch adminis- 
tration, rewarded with being a close prisoner in the Towrr, 
and treated with a severity unknown to a rebel Scot ; while 
the Scotch, whose supposed affection, and whose change of 
principles bear date with their commissions or patents, and 
whose loyalty is an appurtenance to office, and will expire 
with the loss of it, are the rulers o( the Engiish. O, 
Terrible! 

** I, and every other Whig, and true Engtishman, most 
devoutly pray for the welfare of our present excellent sove- 
reign, George the Third, and that his reien may be long and 
happy. To obtain the latter, they wish him a ministry not 
totally obnoxious ta the people, nor absolutely ignorant of 
their duty, nor quite regardless of our liberties ; a ministiy 
who neither loves the excise, nor detests, throu^ fear, the 
Kbcrty of the Press. 

'* I am, Sir, yours, &c.*' 
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kiss her» and both fell on the cellar floor. He, rising up, 
went towards the stair — but, unfortunately, she laid her hand 
on a knife close by, and stabbed him in the back, and he 
instantly died. She was found guilty, and sentenced to 
death (of course), and between nine and ten o'clock on a 
lovely snmmer morning, this miserable creature, " one (says 
the Reverend Ordinary) that never could be brought to any 
knowledge of religion, who forgot everything that was told 
her in publick or private, who was one of the most sottish, 
wicked, stupid creatures I ever saw under like misfortunes," 
was put in a sledge at Newgate, along with a good many 
other wicked, stupid creatures, and taken along the Oxford 
Road, until they came to the neighboiu-hood of the present 
Marble Arch, to a stout and memorable tree, called Tyburn. 
There, says the re\-erend historian, all being adjusted in 
the cart (there were ho scaffolds, traps, and falls, in those 
days), Sampson (aged 22, crime, stealing a hat valued 6s.) 
desired that he and Simmons (aged 25, crime, stealing 5/.), 
might be tied up to the tree together — both of them having 
taken their shoes off, * Just before the cart drew away, T 
Simmons kissed a gentleman twice (who was in the cart 
with him) and desired him to give one kiss to dear old 
mother, and the other kiss to his dear and loving wife, 
whom he had only lately married. Then prayers being 
ended, Ann Mudd was taken out of the cart, ana carried to 
the stake, and in a very short time was burnt. Ann Mudd, 
a woman 22 years of age, of poor but honest parents, although 
a very ignorant and stupid creature, with no more sense of 
her duty than a brute, was thus burned alive on Wednesday, 
29th June, 1737. Can any one say whether any woman 
subsequent to that date, in fhis country, was put to death 
by so savage and cruel a method as bemg burned aUver 

Since writing the foregoing, I find an account in 
the same volume of two other women having been burned at 
the stake at Tyburn, subsequent to the above. Elizabeth 
Harwood (32), for the murder of her bastard child, and 
Susannah Brown (67), for the murder of her husband, were, 
on 2 1 St December, 1739, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, tied 
to a stake, and burned. 

H. Wright. 

Post-Office Orders.— I had no idea till now that the 
system of *' Post-Office Money Orders'* is as old as the year 
1 8 18, if not older. In a pamphlet which I picked up to-day 
at a book-stall, dated 18 18, 1 find this notice, of which it 
may be worth while to <' make a note " in the Antiquary, 
" very few persons are aware that a Post-Office Order is a 
most safe^ secret^ and facile plan of transmitting small 
sums firom one part of the kingdom to another, as no other 
but the person they are really intended for can obtain the 
amount.'' It is possible that some of your readers may be 
able to produce an earlier example. 

E. Walford, M.A. 

Sir Walter Scott. — ^At the recent visit to Exeter of 
the Archseological Institute, a medal of the likeness of Sir 
Walter Scott was exhibited, with the following motto 
beneath the figure— 

« Bardorum Citheras Patrio qui reddidit Istro." 

Many attempts were made to render "Patrio Istro'* as 



* It was a theme of reproach to die with their shoes on. In the old 
<ODn and ballads this always meant that the person of whom it is 
spoken should die by the hands of the executioner. 

t Many affecting scenes must have been witnessed at cruel Tyburn 
in the days of old, when the poor creatures suffered from a cart, and 
this occasion when poor Simmons sent a kiss to his youne wife and 
to his mother, was probably one of them. Prior has most ocautifully 
portrayed the feelings of a wretched creature anxious to prolong out 
dear life to the last, in the following lines: — 

" Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, yet seemed loath to depart." 



applicable to Sir Walter, but none seemed satisfadcxT. 
No doubt some of your learned readers can oblige me wHh 
the right translation. 

EKARb. 

Surgeon-Major Fleming's Work on Medaus.— 1 
have seen in the Antiquary several allosdons to a wok on 
war medals and clasps, by Surgeon- Major Fleming. As I 
have never seen that work, and cannot find it in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Libraiy, would Sorgeoe- 
Major Fleming be kind enough to inform me, through tk 
medium of the Antiquary^ whether any clasp was given for 
the gallant though imsuccessful attack on Burgos, in 1812. I 
shoidd be glad also to hear when Mr. Fleming's work va 
published, and where, and also its price. I have read Carter's 
work on War Medals, but from the notices in the Antiqmn 
I infer that Mr. Fleming's book is much nearer to a cob- 
plete and exhaustive review of the subject. 

D. Kneu. 

Double Helmets. — ^The enclosed tracing appeais to 
represent a double helmet, similar to that of the Ashingtsi 
knights, described by £. Dalling, on p. 54, ante. The 
tracing is from a cutting in my possession, entitled " Pipi- 
nos II., Herstallius Cognom," and represents a laiight in 
plate armour, wearing a surcoat, and a long cloak that 
reaches to the ground ; a dagger hangs on his light side, 
and his two hands hold a double-handed sword. On his left 




arm is a triangular shield which, together with his surcoat, 
is charged, — Quarterly , four eagles disjbtayed, OnthepeDnoa 
of a lance which leans against a wall near the kni^t, is a 
very different coat of arms, but it is so hidden by the twist- 
ing of the pennon as to be difficult to make out A grey- 
hound is seated at the feet of the knight, and a waUed town 
on a hill, by the side of a river, is in the backgroond. I 
shall feel greatly obliged to any of your correspondents who 
would tell me from what book this print was obtained. 

J. P. Emslis. 

Eisteddfod. — ^At what date was this session for the 
contests of Welsh bards and minstrels established? I 
shall feel obliged if any of your readers can favour me widi 
some particulars concerning these gatherings. 

T. Llotd. 

Monks and Friars.— I shall be glad to know on what 
points monks differ from friars, and something about tk 
way in which these religious ordeis were instituted. 

J. C, Watsoh. 
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The disastrous field of Flodden also ^ve birth to another 
old ballad (representing the Scottish side of the question), 
which has long since l^en lost, with the exception of a line 
or two still preserved in the beautiful and touching ballad of 
"The Flowers of the Forest," written by Miss Jane Elliot, 
of Minto, about 1775, the last two verses of which we 
give:— 

" Dool for the order, tent our lads to the border, 
The Engflish for once by guile won the day. 
The Flowers of the Forest, that fouipht aye the foremost, 
The prime of our land, lie cold io the clay. 

" Wo'U hae nae mair liltin' at the owe milkin'. 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae 
Sighin' and moanin* on ilka green loanin', 
iTie Flowers of the Forest arc a' wede away." 

The body of the gallant king was taken to London, and 
then sent to the monastery of Shevne, in Surrey. It re- 
mained there unburied for years, although Pope Leo X. 
wrote earnestly to Henry VIII. to allow the body to be 
buried with the royal honours due to it in the Cathedral of 
St. Paul's, London. The savage Mormon, with the nithless- 
ness of a Modoc Indian, declined so humane and reasonable 
a request. In consequence, the body was thrown into a 
waste room, amongst old timber and rubbish, and the work- 
men, for theur savage pleasure, played with it and hewed off the 
head. At length, Lancelot Young, master-glazier to Queen 
Elizabeth, rescued the corpse and head firom nirther indignity 
(the form yet remaining — ^with the hair of the head and beard 
red — and dried from all moisture) brought it to his house in 
Wood-street, London, and in the end caused the sexton of 
St. Michael's, Wood-street, to bury it amongst other bones 
taken out of their chamell. 

The stream and force of contemporaneous testimony to 
the finding of the body of James I v., after he so bravely fell 
at Flodden, is so strong and irresistible, that, with Sir Walter, 
we must believe the story of the Home Castle skeleton to be 
very mythical indeed. If, however, ^our correspondent can 
give further and explicit particulars, it may not be too late to 
discover whether, in this instancei the truth really lies in the 
bottom of a well. 

H. Wright. 

Post Conquestum AngliwC (VoL iv. 41, 83;.— This 
phrase, upon the Graveney brass, contains no <* political 
allusion to the year 1421.'' It was the usual formula by 
which our kings, after the Conquest by William of Nor- 
mandy, were described. In the Grraveney brass commemo- 
rating Judge Martyn, the year of his death is described as 
« Anno Domini Millesimo, cccc<>xxxvi<> et AnnoRegni Regis 
Yitviansx- SeTtU post conquests An^lU Quintodecimo." Here 
the long is described as die sixth Heniy who, since the 
Norman Conquest, had occupied the throne of England. 

In the *< nchester Almshouse Deeds," edited by the Rev. 
W. Buckler, and published in 1866, «G.B." may find 
many instances of the use of this phrase, I will cite some of 
them. 

Deed No. 108, 3 Henry V., a-d. 14 16, is thus dated, 
" sexto die Marcii ann : reg. Reg. Henrici Quinti post con- 
questum tercio " (page 102). 

Deed No. 105, 14 Henry IV., is dated "vicesimo die 
Novembris ann. reg. Reg. Henrici Quartipost conq^ quarto 
decimo " (page 99). 

Deed No. 77, 14 Richard II. is dated " die Veneris prox. 
post Fest. S*ci Martini Episcopi et Confessoris Ann. reg. 
Reg. Ricardi S*c*dipost ccn^ quarto decimo" (page 79). 

Deed No. 70, 47 Edward III., is dated <' le Lnndy proschein 
devant le Feste de Seint Thomas Translacion Tan du regne 
le Roy Edwarde Tierce puis U conqueste quarannte sep- 
tisme" (page 73). 

Deed No. 25, 3 Edward III., is dated « die Lune in 
Crastino Sancti Georgii anno regni Regb Edwardi Tercii 
a conquestu Tercio " (page 35). 



In one case we find the form **po9i canquettum An^ 
rum " (page 86). 

Numerous other examples of this usage will be foond ia 
this valuable collection of Deeds, the publication of whkk 
by the present Rector of Qchester is a ooon to antiquaries. 

M. D. T. N. 



This is one of the commonest expressions in 
scriptions. There are no end of examples of the use of the 
phrase ** Post Conquestum Angliae " to distingnish the Idiip 
of England subsequent to that event firom those "wbo prece de d 
it. It is more generally applied, however, to the Edwards is 
more likely to be confounded with Edward the Confessor. 
If the Duke of Edinburgh succeeded to the throne, he 
would, if called Alfired I., be properly distinguished as " Post 
Conquestum Angliae." 

J. F. Thokpe. 

Bean-Feast (Vol. iv. 67). — If your correspondent wiH 
refer to Dr. Brewer's ** Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,** 2Dd 
edit., p. 73, he will find what follows anent this festival, 
much the same as Wayz-Goose: "A feast given byaa 
employer to those he employs. The bean-goose is next ia 
size to the grey-lag-goose. The term comes from the 
northern counties, where the bean»goose is common." 

Frederick Rule. 

Wayz-Goose (Vol. iv. 67).— Dr. Brewer, in his *< Dictionaiy 
of Phrase and Fable,*' 2nd edit., p. 947, says ;—>'* An enter- 
tainment given to journeymen. The word WdyM means a 
bundle of straw, and wayz-goose a 'stubble-goose,* the 
crowning dish of the entertaiimient (see Bean-Feast, Harvest 
Goose).** The above is all Dr. Brewer says, and I fear the 
replies will not be quite satisfactory toyour correspondents. 

Frederick Rule. 

Seventeenth Century Tradesuen*s Tokens (VoL 
iii. 263, 293). — In acknowledging T. LL.'s replv to mioe 
respecting tne motto "Mallia Cadreene,*' on tne Oxford 
token, and following up the transposition of the letters, may 
not the following suggestions be more feasible, getting 
thereby both name of place and date of issue, viz., 



or 



AEREA. LANE. M.D.C.L.I. 



REEA. LANE. A (anno). M.D.C.L.I. 



Allowing for the orthography, I asked, voder the pscn- 
donjrm of <* Henricus,** if there is or was snch a pbce 
in Oxford as Area, or Rear Lane, and fiuling a replf 
theieto, I presume there is not, and, if there was, all trace 
has been lost. 

Although T. LL.*s suggestions respecting the " Candle** 
are very good, I can hardly think Thomas Applebee was a 
tallow-chandler, *in consequence of the coat or arms being 
placed on the token instead of the customary representatkm 
of a man making candles, or the arms of the Tallow- 
Chandlers Company ; and there is nothing to indicate what 
business he was in, if any. 

J. LL. is in enor in respect to suggestions No. 5 and ^* 
and I think Candle (Candle Maria Lee), can hardly be called 
a female's name, no young lady would stand that. 

Henry Christie. 

Crest and Motto op the Way Familt^I^VoI. iv. 20, 
45, 69). — Give me leave to explain that for reasons which 
need not be related, notices of the death of Mr. AJbot 
Way, had that event happened, might very well have 
appeared in the public prints without oeing seen by me. I 
had not heard of this gentleman's decease, but concluded 
my own information at fault, rather than that your cones- 
pondent, R.E.W.', should imply, without reservation, tlw 
knowledge of an event of which he was not absolutelj cer- 
tain. The blunder is sufficiently absurd ; bat I hope M. D. 
will forgive me in consideration of the pleasure he nas been 
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were the "Christian Religion," substantially treatised by 
Felix Kingston, the first book received from the Stationers' 
Company, in 161 1. Chinese literature had been received 
previously, also Russian, Persian, and Finnish works. 

RuDSTON Monolith. — In Allen's " Yorkshire," Vol. ii, 
p. 316, it is stated that this stone was covered with lead for 
preservation from meteorological influences. There was a 
simUar block of stone, of mill stone grit, some yards east- 
ward. Camden believed them to be Roman trophies. In 
Doomsday Rudston is called Rodstane. In Yorkshire Rud 
means Red, and it is spelt Rudstan or Ruddestan. Near 
Boroughbridge are three similar stones, the Devil's Arrows, 
near the ancient Tseur. Rudston may have been so named 
from the stone, which is stated to be below ground the same 
depth which it is above in height. 



Journal of ike Liverpool Numismaiic Society. Edited by T. Harris 
Gibson. Liverpool : Henry Young^. London t Reeves and Turner. 
July, 1873. 

The Journal of the Liverpool Numismatic Society for July contains 
two extremely interesting contributions bv the eaitor. Mr. J. Harris 
Gibson, and the well uown antiquary, Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith. 
Mr< Gibson's paper gives an account of the founding of the Liverpool 
Theatre Royal in 1771. To accomplish this otnect^ thirty gentlemen 
subscribed the sum of 6000/., which was divided into thirty shares. 
Each shareholder received '*'■ A Silver Ticket to admit the hearer 
to any performance, abd to any part of the house." One of these 
silver tickets was discovered last Octobert by the workmen imaged 
in pulling down a largo house, once the residence of Mr. Staniforth, 
and latterly the Waterloo Hotel. Mr. SUniforth's name is upon the 
ticket^ ana on the reverse is the inscription, "Theatre Royal/* with 
the Liver, the typical bird of the borough arms, with a ^prig or olive 
branch in its beak. The medal is surrounded by a tastdful orna- 
mental border. Mr. Gibson seems to think the bird upon the silver 
ticket does not in reality represent the Liverpudlian ornithological 
emblem, " that heraldic anomaly, yclept the Liver," but imagines it 
to be " the crest of the Ireland-Blackburn family of Hale, and the 
Mores of Bankhall.** But the bird on the theatrortickct is clearly 
tpeb-footedf and as such majr well be intended to represent the sea- 
gull, which, as in all maritime places, may be seen circling and 
careering in the neighbourhood of Liverpool in great numbers. The 
bird in the crests above-named is, on the contrary, not web-footed, 
and can therefore hardly be supposed to represent the same as the 
one on the theatre ticket, which would most naturally bear the crest 
of the boroufj^h arms. A copy of a play-bill of 1785 is given, in which 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Kemble appear. A curious irem of the 
same is tbo following announcement relating to the first character on 
the list!- * 

" Zanga ... By a GENTLEMAN of the ARMY. 
(For his own amusement, being his second appearance on the 

stage.)" 

Prefixed to the second part of Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith's "Local 
Numismatic Waifis and Strays," is a map of the hundred of Wirral 
and the North Meols coast, from which so rich a numismatic harvest 
has been gleaned. A vertical section of the sea-beach of Cheshire, 
with admirable elucidations, is also added, and will be found most 
instructive. Mr. Smith remarks that the farthings and halfpence in 
Edward the Confessor's rei^n were formed by cutting the pennies 
into two or four pieces. A list of the coins found in this district from 
i86z to 1870 is given, preceded by detailed descriptions of those 
discovered since the year 1867. 

A LifitLeve. By George Barlow. London: John Camden Hottcn. 

Mk. Barlow's book of sonnets, entitled " A Life's Love," reveals 
earnestness of feeling, refinement of taste, and some aspiration. 
His verses, however, are characterized by an occasional morbidness, 
in reality, perhaps, more of expression than of feeling. The endeavour 
after an elevated artistic ideal is apparent, but the poems are less re- 
markable for what they are in themselves than suggestive of what their 
anUior, with bis idealistic tendencv and tenderness, and charm of sen- 
timent may one day produce. The contents of the present volume 
harp all too much upon one theme, and wo should he glad to have 
some evidence of the writer's abilities in the larger forms of the 
poetic art, where the imagination has greater scope. In the regions 
of the higher idyllic, there is ample room in our language for a pen 
wielded with truth and grace. 

Much of the mystic element is perceptible in Mr. Barlow*s verse, 
and perhaps something of a kindred emotional nature prompts his 
indulgence in repeatea and too familiar reference to the Deity. The 
way in which this is done might indeed occasionally be stigmatized as 
irreverent, if it were not so evidently meant to be in sober earnest 



It is therefore probably a mere error of taste when such passages 
occur. 

It is impossible not to wish well to a jocm|rpoet whose fsnlis an 
evidently those of youth and inexperience, Wbcn the early sofajec* 
ttveaess of intellect and feeling have progressed into a more ohjectiie 
stage, these slight inartistic blemishes will doubtless disappesr. Bst 
in many instances, this transformation period of an incnMentpod 
changes the chrvsaiis into an insignificant moth, instead of^abriOisst 
buttmrfly ; and the enthusiasm of feeling which brooght forth the fiist 
volume of poems, exists no longer for the j^rodaction of erea 1 
second. It nas been truly said that at one period of their lives, BOit 
men axe, to a certain extent, poets. Time is the test to show «fat 
real creative power may.be behind the downv shoots of the fint 
growth. We shall, however, look forward to Mr. Barlow's futka 
efforts in the hope that his r6le of poet may not have been imder- 
taken lightly to be abandoned. 



B, Cr.-— John Holland. Earl of Huntingdon, was created Doke of 
Exeter, in X397, but reduced to his former title bv Henry IV., sad ' 
imprisoned two years later. He was beheaded at Fleshy in 1400. 

K. T. jy.— See " Inquiry into the Oriein and Eariy Histoty of 
Engraving upon Copper and on Woo^" by W. Young Omqr, 
formerly Keeper of Prints in the British Museum. 

A. Calthorp.—X list of many of the poetical works of Thomas 
Churchyard will be found in Ritson's Bibl. Poetica, Biog. BriL, 
Lowndes's Bibl. Manual, and in Athen. Oxon. 

/?. 71— You will find an interesting biography of Mr. Thomas Hope, 
of Deepdene, in the Gentleman^* Magazine for April, 1831. 

Z.yf.— Particulars of the ancient custom of Hunting the Rasi 
formerly observed at Eton, are given in Carlisle's *' Concise Desciip^ 
tion of^the Endowed Grammar Schools in England and Walcf," 
p. 89. 

^ R GihtoH.—lhQ famous collection of coins, &a, formed by Thoousi 
eighth Earl of Pembroke, were dispersed by pnbhc sale in 1848. 

H, y.— Refer to D'Aubigne's "History of the Reformation,* *b 
abridgment of which has been executed by the Rev. £. Dalton> 

D. N. R. — The lines vou allude to occur in the *'■ Parish Register,' 
written by the poet CraSbe, and are as follows *.— 

" That Bible, bought by sixpence weekly savedi 
Has choicest prints by famous hands engraved \ 
Has choicest notes by manv a famous headi 
Such as to doubt have rustic readers led, 
Have made them stop to reason why f and Jkonf t 
And, where they once agreed, to cavil now. 
Oh i rather give me commentators plain, 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain." 

S. ^.'— The poems of Alexander Hume were first printed in i5<)«. 
You will find them in Sibbald's "Chronicle of Scottbh Poetry,*' v«K 
"if PP" 367-97. 

E, C. L. — You will find an account of the libraries in aacieet 
monaste^es in Leland's " Collectanea," vol. vi., p. 86 et, tef-, alss 
in Warton's Histery of English Poetry, Diss. it. 

R. ^. 7".— The Ceuntess of Blessington died in Tune, 184^ Her 

fortrait was many times engraved, one is prefixed to her Idler ia 
taly. 

A. D. is referred to the answer given to HetaldicuSf on p. 83, enit. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring t» 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. T» ei^tl 
this gives us unnecessaty trouble. A few of our correspondents »t 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the referent 
to the query itself but that such reference should eUso tmelude all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded atfeti 
4, Vol. Hi"., to which a previous reply had been given at page 20^ e^d 
another at page 33, requires to be set down {Vol, iit. 4, so^ 31). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in »r<Axo\ogf$ 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in posseistoa 
of facts, historical or oUierwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
lishlng Office, 81A, Fleet Street, London, B.C. 



In posseistoa , 
Ltereit i 

to theMi^ 
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noisy, and the Coloners guard was accordingly doabled. A 
chaxve was at last made, and eight of the ringleaders cap- 
tured and conunitted to the new gaol at Soiithwark (Horse- 
monger-lane), by two Saixey magistrates-^Daniel Ponton 
and Samnd GOlam. 

On the Tuesday the crowd was far greiiler. The people 
had come with the full intention of welcdni^g their favourite, 
and escorting him with full honours to Westminster. When 
the gates remained closed, the rough faces grew darker, and 
the clamour greater. A paper of verses written by a poetical 
Wilkite being torn down from the prison gate, the cry was 
*< Give OS the paper," and the people would not be pacified. 
The soldiers (most unfortunately a detachment of the 3rd 
Foot Guards, a Scotch regiment, and nearly all hot-blooded 
Highlanders or Lowland Scots, whom the mob detested as 
being countrymen of Bute), commenced to push back the 
people with their muskets, and to force them away with 
tough threats. The rioters* fists began to close, their sticks to 
brandidi. Showers of blinding and stinging ^avel were 
thrown, and then the rioters took to stones and brickbats. In 
vdn the Surrey magistrates read the Riot Act as the soldiers 
advanced, and the people for a time gave way. A young 
fellow in a red waistcoat was seen by the soldiers, as they 
thought, urging on the stone throwers. Three Scotch sol- 
diers, breaking from die ranks, made at him, and chased 
him, as they imagined, into a cow-house, 500 yards distant, 
in St. George's Fields. In the cow-house thejr found a man 
in a red waistcoat, and he fell fi'om an intentional or acci- 
dental discharge of one of their muskets. He turned out, 
however, unfortunately, to be an entirely innocent spectator, 
the son of Mr. AUan, landlord of the Horse Shoe, an inn in 
Blackman-street, in the Borough. The ball had passed 
through his collar bone, and come out at his back. His hand 
also was pierced. 

In the meantime, the riot had grown so alarming that the 
soldiers had received orders to fire. At the first volley six 
persons fell dead, and fourteen or sixteen were seriously 
wounded. Two pregnant women were trampled to death. 
The mpb then disposed, reassembling in different places in 
the Borough to force persons to illummate their houses ; but 
they were by degrees scattered by patrols of light horse. 
The next day there was a second attempt at a riot, although 
the Foot Guards had barracks erected for them in the out- 
houses of the prison. 

On May 17th two inouests were held in the Borough, the 
evidence m which enables us to describe the details of the 
riot with more minuteness, 

'< The first was at the parish of St. Saviour, on the body 
of Mary, the wife of William Jei&. It appeared that hut 
Tuesday, about eleven in the forenoon, tne deceased and 
her daughter were attending dose to the Haymuket, in St. 
George's Fidds, widi a double»handled basket, with oranees, 
in order to sett them ; that about two that afternoon they 
beard that the soldiers were going to fire, upon which they 
and several other persons were removing to avoid the danger; 
and as the deceased and her daughter were carrying away 
the basket between them, some of the soldiers firvxl, and the 
deceased fdl down directly, and when taken up said she was 
0fUy frighUfud^ hut not hurt; that she was soon after 
speechless, was let blood immediatdy, and then carried to 
St. Thomas's Hospital, where she expired about an hour 
after the firing. On her being undressed at the hospital, a 
large gun-shot wound was oiscovered a little bdow her 
navel, which she received about two hours after the procla- 
mation had been read. The jury brought in their verdict, 
that she was acddentally and by misfortune killed by a 
soldier unknown, in extdeavouring to suppress the rioters. 

** The second inquitition was taken at the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, on the bodv of WilUam Bridgeman. 
Ito. Eiiabeth Emnont, the wife of a iurvejror, living in 
Wetton Street, in St. OUive's parish, appeared as a witness, 
and swore that last Tuesday, a little before three in the 



afternoon, she was returning firom Spring Gaidens ia Char- 
ing Cross, on foot, with one Mrs. Goodbine, and, on thdr 
arrival at the Asylum in St. George's Fidds, some Hqcm- 
Guards passed by at full speed, on which a gentleman, a 
stranger to both, came up to Mrs. Egremont and o£Eeicd hit 
service to conduct her and Mrs. Goodbine along the road, 
saying it was dangerous walking on account of the crowd 
and the Guards coming up ; that instantly Mrs. E p e m o nt 
heard the disdiarge of fire-arms, and afterwaida, bemg near 
the middle of the New Road, near the Windmill, aid 
Endeavouring to cross, to avoid the next firing, siie heard 
a second firing, and the gentleman with her desired her to 
look across the road, whereupon she discovered n woman 
lying upon the ground, appeanng to be wounded ; and, at the 
same instant, a ball passed under her left arm, the gexftle- 
man witii her having his arm about her waist in order to 

Erotect her. She then cried out she should be Idlled* and 
e immediatdy said he was a dead man ; that she firinted 
away, and, on coming to herself, found she was bloo<^, bat 
not wounded ; that she desired the people at the s^ of 
Ae Windmill, a public-house, to let her in, but thnrictoied, 
alleging that they were in danger of thdr own nvcs, and 
couM not open the door, but somebody handed a 
tumbler of water to her out of window; that, bemg 
feeble, she went to the second hay-cart in the Hayinaiket 
there, and sat down upon one of the diafts, where she bad 
not been above a minute before there was another discharge 
of fire-arms, and the deceased William Bridgeman bci^g 
upon the ha^ in the same cart where die was sittiii^, laid, 
'They are fuing away,' on which the deceased oirectly 
dropped to the ground, saying, * Lord Tesus Christ ! ' tiMO, 
in a low voice, * Mv wife and children!' and uttered some 
words, but not to oe understood. The deceased then nut 
his hand to his side, where he had recdved a shot* and a 
stranger unbuttoned his waistcoat and said the man was 
shot with a ball; that the people about him, as well as her- 
self, on account of the danger, left him in a hdpless condi- 
tion, and seeminglv in great pain; and in aboat twenty 
minutes afterwards he was carried dong the road npon ^ 
shoulders of severd men, when he seemed to l>e dead, aid 
she heard that he died soon after xecdving his wound. 

'< The coroner, in summing up his evidence to the jviy, 
observed, that every unhappy case of this kind was mtteaded 
with its particular circumstances, which were to be the im- 
mediate subjects of thdr attention and enquiry; that yoong 
Allen's case was in no manner to bias them, nor were ther 
to regard any reports; that they were to lay aside afi 
popular resentment or prejudice, and to give a vexdict ac- 
cording to the evidence, without any fear, favour, affectioB, 
hatred, or ill-will ; in doing which they would act consistcat 
with their oaths, and discharge their consdences. 

" The jury, after some time consulting, bronsht in tbck 
verdict, chance medley^ in which they confinned the vcrdiet 
of the jury at St. Saviour's, Southwaxk." 

The jury at the inquest on poor Allen returned n 
of wUfiil murder against Dondd Madean, the Scotch 
who fired the shot, and his companion Doiuld Ma d au iy , ai 
an accessory. Endgn Muiray, the commanding offieer, was 
also arrested for aiding and at>etting. As lor ifn^'^tun he 
narrowly escaped being torn in pieces by the cm^cd 
Wilkites. As usud in these street riots, the innoccMt 
spectators suffered most. Allen was attended to the gixie 
by 50,000 mourners, and on his monument in Newingtea 
Cfhurchyard the following patriotic epitaph was engravra :« 

Sacrsd to thb Meuo&t of 

WILLIAM ALLEN, 

An],£ngli8hman of unspotted life and amiable 

Dispodtion: 
who was inhumanly murdered near St. Geoiige'a 
Fidds by an officer and two soldiers, on the lotk 
day of May, 1768, at a massacre of several of his 
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Deluding a valuable casket fomieilv belonging to the nn- 
orlunale Anne Bolejm, several anaent stone cannon-balls, ' 
and a very curious key. ! 

Concerning the history of Ihis inleresling slnicfure, we ' 
learn from Hasted, and oilier Kentish historians, that Leeds I 
was part of the posEcssions given by William the Conqueror . 
to Odo. Bishop of Bayeui, by whom it was subsequently 
confiscated to the crown. The family of the Crcveqiiers, or ! 
Crevecceur, soon al^erwards had a pant of Leeds from the 
Conqueror ; and by one Robert of that name, the castle I 
appears to have been erected. In conjunction with Adam, 
his son, he founded a priory dedicated to Si, Mary and St. ' 
Nicholas, at a shoK distance west of the castle. He had 
previously fitted up a chapel in the fortress, and in it had | 



France, he settled them, with other premiseal as pari of bet 
dower. She survived the Idng, her husband, who died it 
1307 ; and in the fifth year of the next reign, namely, that d 
Edward II., by the recommendation of the crown, appoiiitcit 
Bartholomew de Badleamere, a nobleman of considenble 
power and eminence, and steward of the kind's boosehoU, 
as governor of this castle. Upon her demise, five yens 
later, the estates again reverted to the crown, when th 
manor of Leeds, together with the advowson of the pnorr, 
were granted to Lord Badlesmere, in fee, in exchaDgefcr the 
manor of Adderley, in Shropshire. The ambition trf this 
nobleman, combined with his immetue wealth — Tor hem 
pouessed of great estates, more especially in Kent, Inm 
which circamstanee he was invariably styled the " ridi Lenl 




placid three priests,. whom he removed thither upon hi) 
Ibund.ng the prioiy. Leeds Ckntinued in Ilie posstssion oi 
the t^ieieqiicis until ihe fiJty>:econa jear o. the reigtt of 
hei I) 111., when the munor was exchanged wiih Rugei de 
Leybume for the manors of 'irottescJj've aiid Fiete. 
At his death, Roger leA a son ai.d heir, William de 
Leybume, who. in the reign of Edward I., had possession 
graiiled liim of the manor of Leeds ; as well as of the rest of 
the inheritance of which liis step-mother, Eleanor, Coimtess 
of Winchester, wae not endowed. However, it is said that, 
finding the king regarded the strength of this fortress with 
great jealousy, WilLtm de Leybume reinstated the Crown 
in the poMCSsion of both the manor and castle ; and on the 
jdng'* mairiafe with Uargarct, sister of Philip, King of 



Badlesmcre of Leeds "~-]td him to forget Iti&aJlegiaiKcnd 
be joined «ith the Earl ol Lancaster and the ducontodcd 
barons who had taken up arms against the king's ptal 
favourite, Piers de Gaveston, Earl ot Cornwall. Uptmtlis 
the king resolved, if possitile, to gain possession of tbii 
strong lurtress, and in 1311 a somewhat curious stratagem is 
(aid to have been adopted 10 effect that putpoie, foe it is 
recorded how, imdei the pretence of the queen's pctfotiiBRf 
a pilgrimage to Canierbory, she set forward, accompanied br 
a large tram of attendants, and, with the secret intenttDd of 
surprising the castle, sent her marshal, with others of bei 
suite, to order lodgings fiir herself and her servants. Ladf 
Badlesmete, hei son, and four dauehtert, were at that int 
in the fortresi imder the care of Sff ThonuiS Odepepcr, tk 
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scientific rules of decoration, and the results are beauty, 
moderation, and adaption to the uses intended ; while por- 
traiture, whether of animated or still life, is left to the 
professed picture-maker or sculptor. This special example, 
we are told, belonged to the Abbaye de St. Martin de 
Canigon, and a fragment of an altar-cloth, the other part, 
has been ofifered to the Mus^e de Cluny by Mons. Achille 
Jubinal, the lender of that exhibited in tne present instance. 
There is no example of the embroiderer of the twelfth 
century, and the only one given of the thirteenth is ecde- 
siastica], and in a state of great dilapidation. It consists of 
a velvet chasuble with oiphreys, nine panels complete, and 
apparently represents Biblical scenes. The Marquis of 
Bute, Baron Davillier, Mons. Spitzer, the Fishmongers* 
Company, and Mr. Frederick Leignton, R.A., appear to be 
the only contributors of needlework of the fourteenth 
century. The example belonging to Lord Bute is an 
OT'hrey recently mounted on a church vestment of white 
satin, and bearing the " arms of John Grandison, who died 
Bishop of Exeter, in 1369." The embroiderv, which is 
specified as En^^ish, has been partially restored, and is en- 
closed in a series of medallions, containing portraits of holy 
personages woiked in silk and gold. The faces xA these 
figures are executed in a similar manner to the other ex- 
amples of the fourteenth century, but they display consider- 
ably less skill. Part of an ecdesiastical vestment, lent by 
Baron Davillier, represents eight saints, and is particularized 
as a rare specimen. It is of German nationality, as indeed, 
from its strongly marked Teutonic style, would be at once 
inferred. Apparently, the work is executed upon coarse 
linen or canvas, covered over with crimson silk, or possibly 
vpon the silk itself; but being in a very ruinous state, 
patches of the ground or lining are everywhere visible 
through the embroidery. Monsieur Spitzer's rich and 
elaborate cover for a cloister desk, in embroidery on red 
velvet, displays on one side a large ** mystical bird with out- 
spread win^, the Trinity work^ in silk on its chest, and 
tne inscription In principio erat v^rbum, ^c^ on scrolls at 
•ach side. A bonier of gold and silk, ornamented with 
small convex metal studs in imitation of pearls, encloses the 
work and the central portion of crimson velvet and gold 
filagree. On the other side is the representation of an 
apostle, worked in gold and coloured silks, and holding a 
scroll upon which the same inscription is traced, while a 
vision of the Virgin and Child appears in part of the picture. 
The faces are executed in the finest silic embroidery, the 
original tracing of the lineaments being in some instances 
apparent beneath the snbseouently-addMl needlework. This 
embroidery is stated to be French, nnd was a present from 
Charles V. to the Monastery of Yuste, in which he passed 
the latter days of his life. 

The interesting antique pall belonging to the Fishmongers* 
Company, and illnstratin^ English work of the fourteenth 
century, consists of embroidery in silk and gold on coarse 
Unen. We learn that it was used at the funeral of Sir 
William Walworth, in the time of Richard II., 1381. The 
head and foot of the covering are ornamented with a design 
representing St. Peter on a throne ; an angd with ^e tradi- 
tional, fair, gold-colotired hair assigned to feminine saints, 
and with wings of peacock's plumage kneels at each side. 
The faces of these groups possess considerable expression 
and are treated in the same manner as the last example, the 
use of gold being very profuse. The sides of the pall are 
decorated with scriptural subjects alternating with the arms 
of the Fishmongers* Company. 

The remaining example of the industry of the fourteenth 
century is in a very different style of needlework from that of 
the grand and stately ecclesiastical robes. It is a girl's 
packer, such as some Esmeralda or Predosa might be 
unarmed 10 hav«* worn, and is specified at of *< green silk 
network, golden embroideries worked into it in arabesques." 
This desi gn a t ion, however, upon nearer examination, ap- 
pttti to be a misnomov for tbe woik is upt by any means 



either ** net- work ** or what ladies nndcfstand under the tide 
of needlework, except such as was patiently conetncted \m 
the good old-fashioned jbtittsii^-needles of our frsaO' 
mothers, a spedmen of which sort of indnstiy the jadHt 
undoubtedly is, with the gold knitted into the fiab ricmA e 
ordinary fashion when silk or thread of two or more diffi \\U 
colours is employed. A gallant Indian officer,^ who m we 
once knew, and boasting the manly stature of six Icet with 
breadth to correspond, would have detected the inaccnacf 
of description with a glance as sharp as that of even a 
feminine critic, for having been taught as a child to knit, bf 
his mother, a lady of title, but of exceptionally domotk 
habits, whoi a storm, on one of his voyages to the Pminsala, 
carried away his woollen vest, he immediately set to woA 
and knitted a new one, to the immense entertainmeDt and 
edification of his brother officers, who expected nothing ks 
than such an accomplishment from the military Adonis cf 
their regiment. The jaunty little jacket from which we hat 
digressed, is certainly picturesque and artistic, but it is not 
posscMed of any specially distinguishing charac t eristics of 
the fourteenth century, and might have been prodnccd m 
the Germany of to-da^, or anj day since the quaint art was 
invented. Otherwise is it with the works involving move 
deliberate consideration and preparation, and where ue real 
embroidery needle has essayed to imitate the results of the 
painter s brush, or draughtsman's pencQ. In snch cases, the 
style indicative of each age may be distinctly tracedf 



Sir William Haivksworth.— The foUowing sini^akr 
story was quoted by Dr. Kenealy, towards the dose of bis 
address for the Tichbome defence :— 

** There is a sincnlar thing related by Lord Chief Justice 
Hale in the records of the Crown. He relates the case of 
Sir William Hawksworth, who being weary of his life, 
wanted to get rid of it by another himd. He blamed \a 
park-keeper for losing his deer, and told him to shoot the 
man who refused to stand and speak. Sir William came m 
the park at night, and refusing to stand or speak, was sikot 
and killed. That is about as astonishing a thing as c«tr 
happened in the course of human life.*' {Vide Dmify 
Telegraph, August 22.) 

In Foss's *« Judges of Endand '* (Vol. iv. 325) I find the 
following related of Chief Justice Sir WiUiam Hankfori 
(the successor of Sir '^^nilxam Gascoigne) tdio died De- 
cember 20 1422 :— 

" A very ixnprobable account of his death is gbnn by Ks 
biographer. He is stated to have become weary of his life^ 
and, with an intention of getting ont of it, to have given 
strict orders to his keeper to shoot any person found at 
night in his park who would not stand wnen challenged ; 
and then to have thrown himself in his keeper's way, and to 
hive been shot dead in pursuance of his own comnkanib. 
The cause of this suiddal conduct is represented to have 
been his 'direful apprehensions of dangerous approaching 
evils ; ' which could only have arisen from a disease? 
imagination, as there was nothing at that time in the 
political horizon to portend the (usasters of thirty yeais' 
distance. Holinshed introduces this event as happenuiE in 
1470, very nearly fifty years after the death of the Cbf 
Justice. The story^, however, was long believed in the 
neighbourhood of his seat at Annery, in Moiddeic^ and in 
old oak bearing his name was shown in the pa^ whcfe it 
was said he haa fallen." 

I assume «< Sir William Hawksworth " to be idvilical 
with " Sir IXmiiam Hankford." If not, who was tfacftNooMr? 
Is this •* astounding " and improbable story rdattd of aaf- 
one ebe betides the Chief Justice ? 

V. D. Fas. 
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Mary Queen of Scots (Vol. iii. 93).— Your corres- 




not aware that any historian, or contemporary account of 
the execution, states that Mary ^^ afterwaras covered her head 
with a veil, 6fc" The most trustworthy account of the 
incidents oi her heroic death will be found in Jebb*s history 
of her life ; A French account of her martyrdom ; and espe- 
cially in Mignet's late '' History of Mary Queen of Scots," 
1863. The Queen, who received, when m in bed in the 
afternoon, the news that she was to be executed next morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock, dressed herself in her widow's garb, putting 
on the handsomest she had (but which, from Elizabeth's 
mean vindictiveness, was poor at best). It was a gown of 
dark crimson velvet, with black satin corsage, from which 
chaplets and scapularies were suspended ; over which was a 
clo^ of black figured satin, along train, lined with sable, a 
standing up collar, and hanging beeves. A white veil was 
thrown over her, reaching from her head to her feet. She 
wore besides a skirt of taffety, drawers of white fustian, 
stockings of blue silk, garters of silk, and morocco pumps. 
She took with her a handkerchief, with a fringe of gold, as 
a bandage for her eyes on the scaiSbld. After being com- 
peBed to listen to a long harangue by the English parson, 
wherein he insulted her and her faith, at length she got to 
the scafibld. Here the executioners offered to assist ner to 
undress, but she declined their service, saying she never had 
such *< valets de chambre," and received assistance from her 
weeping maids. She put off cloak, veil, &c.y retaining only 
a petticoat of red taflety, flowered with velvet. Her eyes 
bemg bandaged, and her neck laid on the block, one of the 
executioners holding her straightly with one of his hands, 
the chief executioner himself was moved, and aimed with an 
unsteady hand. The axe, instead of falHne on the neck, 
struck the back of the head, and wounded her; yet her 
courage was such that she made no complaint, nor heaved 
even a sigh. At the next blow the head was cut off from the 
body, <' except a little eristle left behind," and the tragedy 
was over. A black cloth was thrown over her remains. 
The two Earls (Kent and Shrewsbury — executioners-in-chief 
under the executioner-general, Queen Elizabeth) did not 
leave to the executioners, according to custom, the golden 
cross around her neck, the chaplets which hung from her 
girdle, nor the clothes she wore at her death, lest these 
dear and venerated spoils would be purchased from him by 
her loving servants, and be treasured up as relics. TTiey 
therefore burned them. They also took ereat pains to pre- 
vent anything, being preserved that had been stained with 
poor Mary's blood,' all traces of which they caused to be 
immediately removed. The body was embalmed, very 
carelessly, and with very little respect; was wrapped in 
wax-dotn, and enclosed in a leaden-coffin, and put aside 
until the wishes of Mary's great enemy were known. The 
English, perceiving that the Queen's poor servants went to 
the room where the body of their friend and mistress was 
lying, and looked through the keyhole (for the room was 
kept carefully locked^, caused the keyhole to be stopped up, 
to prevent them this small sad consolation. W^en the 
news of Mary's murder reached London all the bells in the 
city were set a-ringing, and bonfires lighted in every street, 
so delighted and sycophantish were the people with an act 
which has stained with blood the name of Elizabeth for all 
time. As for «the crocodile of iniquity (Elizabeth), to 
paliate her dissimulation the more, she wept most bitterly, 
put on mourning, and laid the whole blame on Davison." 
— ^Fteebaim's " Life of Mary," Edinburgh, 1725. 

An affecting instance of the love and fidelity of the dog 
was observed at poor Mary's death. Her little dog, '*whom 
they could never separate from her without doing violence to 
Her Majesty, as they were lifting her dead body o£f the 



scaffold, was found nestled up under her royal robes, hi 
tween the bloody head and trunk of his dead mistress ; 
(saith an account from an eye-witness, printed at An 
1588), when the blood began to flow, he licked the hidi 
wounds of her who had caressed him in life. Aftow 
he would never be induced to taste meat or drink, but 
for grief." No such love, and no such friend, was near 
deathbed of Elizabeth, when her time came. 

H. Wmght. 

Cromwell's Grave (Vol. iv. 32, 82), — ^I cannot 
with your correspondents in believing that there would 
any probability of discovering the Protector Oliver's " 
place on the field of Naseby. There are many idle stciid 
about his interment, but the following passage in CunniB^ 
ham's "Handbook of London" (2nd edit., pp. 516-7) & 
scribes accurately, as I believe, the real facts of^the case :— 

" On the three wooden stilts of Tyburn, the bodies d 
Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were hung, on tk 
first anniversary (Jan. 30th, 1 660-1) of the execution ol 
Charles I. after the Restoration. Their bodies were dragged 
from their graves in Henry Vn.'s Chapel, in Westminsta 
Abbey, and removed at night to the Ked Lien Inn, ia 
Holbom, from whence they were carried next morning ia 
sledges to Tyburn, and there, in their shrouds and cere* 
cloths, suspended till sunset, at the several angles of tbe 
gallows. They were then taken down and beheaded, tha 
bodies buried beneath the gallows, and their heads set upoi 
poles on the top of Westminster Hall." 

That it was the real body of Cromwell that was tha 
treated can admit of no reasonable doubt. It was careful^ 
embalmed, and could not be mistaken by the persons who 
carried out the barbarous order of the House of Lords, 
This of course disposes of the argument that he was no! 
originally buried in Westminster Abbey, even if we do not 
believe the mass of historical evidence proving his original 
interment there. See an article entitled *< Observations 
upon the Disposal of Oliver the Protector's Body," pp. 
288-291, vol. i. of Rev. Mark Noble's "Memoirs of the 
Protectond House of Cromwell," 3rd edit, 8vo, London, 
1787. 

I have a curious pamphlet entitled *< Narrative relating to 
the real Embalmed Head of Oliver Cromwdl, now ex- 
hibiting in Mead-court, in Old Bond-street, 1 799." It 
gives a long account of the head, stating that it was svp- 
posed to have been blown off the top of Westminster HaS 
on a stormy night in the latter end of the reign of Chaiks 
II. or the beginning of that of James II., and afterwards 
preserved in the Russell family, &c. This head or skoO 
of Oliver Cromwell is probably that now in the |>ossessioa 
of Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, of Beckenham, Kent. 

My conclusions are that the body most probably re- 
mained buried at IVbum, but that the head seems to have 
been preserved to the present time« 

Henry W. Henfrey, F.R.Hist.S., &c 

A Child's Caul (Vol. iv. 77J.— The " caul " is regarded 
with great superstition, even in these days of enlightenmest, 
amonest mariners and sea-faring men in genend. Many 
take £ese membranes with them Believing they act as channs 
against foul weather, while others believe they serve as taBs- 
mans against shipwreck. Sometimes a very strange inter- 
pretation is attached to them. A seaman obtains a child's 
caul shortly after the child is bom. This he guards wi6 
great watchfulness, under the idea that as long as the caul' 
bom child lives he will be secure from misfortune. The 
charm of these cauls many people are of opinion dies witk 
the persons with whom they are bom. I have heard it 
stated that as long as the child enio]rs good health the caul 
experiences the same, and is dry, flexible, and healthy; bat 



on the caul-bom person suffering from any sickness or de- 
clining in health, the membrane also undergoes a cfaan|e^ 
which becomes dafly more apparent, either becoming totally 
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fijling sttch issue then for the purpose vhich is destined to 
cany nis name down to a remote posterity. In his will, 
dated 1826, he describes himself as "Tames Smithson, son 
of Hugh« first Duke of Northumberland, and Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Hungerfords, of Audley, niece of Charles the 
Proud, Duke of Somerset," and bequeathes all his property 
of what nature soever to the nephew we have mentioned, 
failing whom (which event took place) to <>the United 
States of America for the establishment of an mstitution 
at Washington under the name of * The Smithsonian In- 
stitution,' for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men." He left about 120,000/., and Congress, who ad- 
minister the estate, have built and cany on ** The Smith- 
sonian Institution " at Washington, whose fiune already is 
not confined to English-speaking lands. By Act of Con- 
gress, a cc^y of each book, map, or print for wnich the author 
desires a copyri^t, must be delivered to the Smithsonian 
Institution as wdi as to Uie Congress Library. The Smith- 
sonian Institution hitherto has produced good finit, and as 
its scope is broad and universal — " the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men," — the proud ambition of its 
founder will doubtless be realized. 

H. Wright. 

Eisteddfod (Vol. iv. 94).— I believe the first modem 
Eisteddfod was held at Caerwys, May 26, 1^68. Pennant 
('•Tour in Wales," quarto edit. vol. i. p. 433) gives an account 
of it ; but if Mr. Lloyd wants the origin of Eisteddofiuf, 
Mr. Pennant will tell him they were ''the British Olvm- 
|ncs." By the way, after for many years, pladng the final 
«* 8 " to the word Eisteddfod, to render it mto the plural, 
our newspaper correspondents this year, some of them 
write "£uteddfodaff,'^andon the strength of this Punchy 
the other day, in some lines to the Welsh Harp, gives " Poor 
Mary Anne," as a rhyme to the word. Mr. Shirlev Brooks, 
I fiincy, must be taking^ his well-earned holiday, for ne knows 
Wales too well to fall mto such an error. 

AsEEW Roberts. 

Etymology of the Red Sea (Vol. iv. 98). — Allow 
me to add another supposed reason for the name. Red Sea 
or Sea of Edom (the red man)* Esau was so called, not 
because he was ruddv in complexion, or had red hair like our 
Kufhs, but because ne sold nis birthright for a pottage of 
red lentiles (Gen. xzv. 30). In the Bible, the Red 
Sea is generally^ called the sedgy sea {yam'Suph)^ because 
the wind drives into it a vast quantity of sed^ or sea-weed. 
•—See Brewer's "Phrase and Fable," and. edit. 741. 

Frederick Rule. 

Author Wanted (Vol. iv. 77).— The Scottish ballad, 
<' Mary's Dream," partly quoted by O. B., was written in 
1772 by Mr. John Lowe, a native of Kenmure, in Gralloway, 
south of Scotland. His father was gardener to Mr. Gordon, 
of Kenmure, and he was educated at the parish school of 
Kells. When fourteen years old he was apprenticed as a 
weaver to a Mr. Heron, whose son, Robert Heron, was the 
author of a "History of Scotland," a "Life of Robert 
Bums," and other works. He, however, soon left the loom, 
got additional instruction from Mr. Mackay, schoolmaster 
of Carsphaim, and afterwards went to the University of 
Edinburgh, to studv for the Kirk, He became tutor in the 
family of Mr. McGnee, of Airds,and there he composed this 
songt as well as others now lost. It seems that Mary, one 
of Mr. McGhee's daughters, was engaged to Mr. Alexander 
Mfller, a surgeon, who was unfortunatdy lost at sea, and on 
this event he composed his beautiful lyric. In 1773 ^^* 
Lowe went to America, and became tutor in the family of a 
brother of General George Washington. Afterwards he 
opened an academy at Fredericksburg, Vhginia, which 
he left on being ordained a clergyman in the Episcopal 
Church. His next step was an unfortunate one : he married, 
his wife being a Virgmian ladv, and her gross misconduct 
was such that it broke his tenaer heart ; and so he died, in I 



the forty-eighth year of his age. Cromeck states that tke 
ballad was origmally written by Lowe in the Scottish 
dialect, and afterwards given in the En^ish form, b ywhiA 
it is now universally known. Mr. C. K. Sharpe, however, 
who had better means of knowing, says this was not the 
case, the Scottish version being one of Allan Cumiiag- 
ham's modem antiques he so liked to palm off wlien be bad 
the cluuice. 

The air to which "Mary's Dream" is sung is v«y 
beautifid. It is comparatively modem. Author not known. 

To render the ballad complete, I beg to supply the twelve 
lines which come in before tne last four qnotra by O. B. 

" Three •tormy nigfatt &nd stormy days 

We tost'd npon the racing main. 

And long we ttrore our Sari to tavt^ 

Bat aU oar ttriving was in Tain. 

" E*en Uien, when horror chillM Biy blood. 
My heart was filled with love tat thoo ; 
The storm is past, and I at rest, 
Soi Mary, weep no more for mOi 

" O, maiden dear, thyself prepare, 

we soon shall meet upon diat silore 

Where love b free from doubt and care^ 

And thou and I shall part no moreu'* 

H. Wrigst. 

The author of the baUad entitled « Mary's Dream," of 
which the one quoted is a very poor version, was John Lowe, 
a native of Kenmure, in Galloway. A short accoont of him 
is prefixed to another version in *' Songs of Scotland," pab- 
lisned in Glasgow, by Ogle Sc Co., m iS7i, and later by 
Hogg. 

The original ballad, which is much moce Scottish in its 
language and style, is to be found in the "Umvenal 
Sonester," published by Fairbaim, Vol. 3, p. 213. It is 
much longer than the one quoted by O. B., and commences 
with the following lines— 

" The lovely moon had climbed the hill, 
Where eagles big aboon the Dee, 
And, like the looks of a lovely dame, 
Brought joy to ev«ry body's ee.** 

J. H. BuRicrr. 

Wayz-Goose (Vol. iv. 67, 96).— The cdebration by mo^ 
of the London pnnting-houses and newspaper establisnments 
of the annual watrz-goose is of vety andent date, probably as 
old as the time wnen WlUiam Caaton practised typography ia 
a house now called the Almoniy, near the western door of 
Westminister Abbey from 1476 to 1491, when he died. 
Randle Holme, a writer in 1608, says i <*It is customary to 
make every year new paper windows in Bartholomew-tide 
(August 24), at which time the master printers nuke tbcm 
a feast called a wayz-goose, to ^riiich is invited the ccMTectar, 
founder, smith, ink-maker, &c., vdio all open their poises 
and give to the workmen to spend in the tavern or ale-hoase 
alter the feast, from which they begin to work by caaMDe- 
light." 

Vbutas. 

Penoahswick (Vol. iv. 85).^When in the south of 
Cornwall in the summer of 187 1, I paid a visit to this 
neglected old ruin. Whilst there the following legend was 
related to me by a friend residing in the netghbommod. A 
merchant having acquired a large fortune at sea, retnmed to 
this country, and landed near the spot where the castle now 
stands. Not having decided when he should settle down 
to enjoj his fortune, he loaded an ass with his gicdd and 
determmed to build his castle where the ass first rested. 
The weight of the gold soon caused the poor animal to 
break down, and on the spot where he feu, the merchaat 
fulfilled his promise by erecting the castle. This is said to 
have happened in the reign of Henry VIII. The castle was 
purchased by Mr. Millton in the latter part of this monaidi^ 
feign. The tower of the castle is about 60 feet high. Tlie 
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other side of ihe question. Mr. Higginson's style is aatmated and 
trenchant, and he places the>nw and e^nx of his snbject in vigorous 
and effective opposition. Among other precedents against women 
learning the alphabet, the Chinese proverb is quoted, which says ; 
'* For men, to cultivate virtue is knowledge : for women, to renounce 
knowledge is virtue." If this is "gosper* in China, the present 
Empress, who was raised to her elevated rank in consequence of her 
superior caligraphy, must be a determined renegade from what is 
traditionally hela as befitting her sex ! Apropos of the venerable 
question of the relative position of the sexes, the author cites the 
rather partial admonition of the Gatoo code, 4000 years old and more, 
whic^ runs :— " A man, both day and night, must keep his wife so 
much in subjection that she by no means be mistress of her own 
actions. If tne wife have her own free will. notinthstan<Ung she be 
of a superior caste, she will behave amiss. And Bacon, the wise 
English philosopher, laid down the axiom that a man might keep his 
wife by force within the bounds of duty, and that he mi^ht " beat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner." Again, Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
says the autiior, rules that the husband, in certain cases, " has a right 
to confine his wife in his own dwelling-house, and restrain her from 
liberty for an indefinite time ; " and Baron Aloerson's dictum is, that 
" The ^e is onlv tiie servant of her husband." In the Hmdoo 
dramas, remarks Mr. Higpnson, woman "did not even speak the 
same language with her master, but used the dialect of slaves ; " but, 
perhaps, not least striking was the rebuff which Fran^oise de 
Saintonges in the sixteenth century received, when she wished to 
establish girls' schools in France, for she was hooted in the streets, 
and her father called together four doctors, learned in the law, to de- 
cide whether she was not possessed by demons, to think of educating 
women— /0wr ^etasurerqu^instruire des femmes n'iiaii pas un 
auvrg du dhum, (Mrs. William Grey may congratulate herself that 
she did not live in the days of ^ts worthy I). And Froissart cer- 
tainly did not mince matters or betray any superfluity of civility, 
when he stated that the Salic Law was founded because of the 
" kingdom of France being too noble to be ruled by a woman." We 
have, perhaps, quoted enough to render some of the defenders of ttie 
£ur sex desirous of discovering what Mr. Higginson's version of the 
claims on the other side of the question may be. To this very clever 
and amusing essay we therefore refer any such gallant champions, 
lliey wiU, in its well-stocked pages, certamly find a lance to use for 
or against the " cause;" 

Poems, By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. London: Provost & Co. 
1873- 

Ms. Sihclair's poems give evidence of imagination and an 
intense love of art and beantv* His mind is clearly of a specu- 
lative cast, and he loves to let fancy wander unrestrainea into 
the land of dreams. Now and then he finds a true thought, which 
shines ont brightly, and with reassuring steadiness, from Uie haze 
of fantastic surroundings. Still, we do not jprudge these essajrs 
and trial flights of a jroung poet*s muse. It is only long practice 
which can produce the perfect work, the perfect airtist ; and the 
crucial test of publicity is as needful and as formative to uie author, 
as that of a real, live audience is to an orator or an actor : no lessons 
can ever be bought equal to those unconsciously given by the 
public in its reception 01 tUbuiants of the pen or platform, or indeed 
of any other artistic form of intellectual expression. Mr. Sinclair's 
present volume may be regarded chiefly as a collection of dreamy, 
imaginative sketches, serving as a fond upon which to mount his 
ideas, reasonings, and ponderings upon the great ends and gifts of 
life— a stepping-stone to possible future achievements. Therefore we 
listen in good faith when he says :— 

" Yet men must wait their growth, and I foresee 
A greater Saviour than this to come, 
A Book of stronger truth: for this is not 
Butjottings of a misted Voyage made 
To Man's dear promised Luio! his Paradise, 
The fair Hesperides, where I snail work 
With manhood's clear, transfigured power, the Work 
Which is the Reason of my life." 

As a general rule, we may accept each volume whidi a poet gives 
to the world, before his genius has accredited itself in any particular 
direction, as a premonitory phase of his inner life, which tnus plays 
an initiatory prelude to the written or acted drama which may or may 
not follow. 



MUSICAL PUBUCATIONS. 

ReeolUdums of Ireland. Grand Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by J. Moscheles, arranged by J. Rummel (NewEdition). 
J. B. Cramer ft Co. 

Trb present is an appropriate time for re-issuing any composition 
by the late great master of the pianoforte The charming *'Life 
ot Moscheles," written by his wife, and lately published, must 
have forcibly recalled the universally-asteemed composer and vir* 
tuoso to the memory of the music-loving communi^. The piece 
under consideration is not a very easy one, though not specially 




To those who like good music, bat shrink firom the utiidy aid 
entirely classical, arrangemenU of popular urs such asthepresoat 
must be specially welcome. 

GatfoHe Modeme en Ui. Pa^ BerikoU Tourt, WeekesftCoi 

A VBRY ** taking" composition, with strongly-marked rhythsucil 
character. The very titie of Gavotte^ thanks to tile 



masterpieces of sturdy old Bach in the same genre, pradispofata 
favourable consideration. The modem example of the aattqea 
measure by Mons. Tours is ver]r " playable," and while pecfecdj 
easy of execution, by no means gives the impression of bein 
merely for a tyro. It is bright, clear and musicianly, and 
and will no doubt obtain, an extensive circulation. 

Give, Song. WritteiT by Adelaide Anne Procter. Composed hy 
Arthur S. Sullivan. Boosey & Ca 

This is an elegant and flowing melody in F m^or, 3-^ tiaM, oomfass 
eleven notes £ to A. It is, strictly speakinr, for a soprano. tbMdi 
a mexzo-soprano of good compass might also slug iL Thewd- 
known name of Miss Procter is a guarantee for -the excdlence of ths 
words. The musician is apparent in Mr. Sullivan's inteics*^-' 
accompaniment The simplici^ and sentiment of this pleasing 
unaffected composition wiU probably render it a fiavourite. 



O, M. C— Magdalen College. Oxford, was founded in X473 
William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, not Sir Jofan Fast 
The latter, whom you mention, is recorded as being a liboral bi 
factor to that foundation in its younger days. 

T, Z.— Translations from the poems of Alexander PeCKfij wiA a 
biography by Sir John Bowring, was published by Tittmer, in 1866^ 



. , , Blarney." *'GarTy Owen 

follows, conspicuous in its characteristic national hilariousness, and 
the third and last air chosen for treatment is "St. Patrick's Day." 



H, Isherwood,'~Yon. will find a very good snauaaiy of the 
of Titus Oates in the ''Imperial Dictionary of Univexsal Biograafay," 
or in Knight's ''English Cydopasdia." 

y, C, ^.— Campden House, Kensington, built by Sir Bsptist 
Hicks in i6xa, was destroyed by fire about ten years ago. 

M, A. {BatAt).—The family you allude to are not entitled to beir 
arms. 

H, AfadacAlaH.—'ReSet to Skene's "Highlanders," and Ander- 
son's " Scottish Families," for the information yon require. 

S. AIlenj^The arms of Eton College are— Sa., three wal 
arg., on a chie^ per pale, ax. and gu., a flenr-de-lit of dw 
and a leopard passant-guardant, or. 

T, F, J/.—Tht documents you allude to are p reser ve d at fte 
Record Office, in Fetter-lane, and can be refetred to on applicatao^ 

y, L, 5*.— See the "Anecdotes of Reynolds/' byMaton, Uie pocL 
for an account of Sir Joshua's painting of "TheT>eadi of Caxoiaau 
Beaufort." 

O, C— A very curious summary of the early proceedings of tihe 
Long Parliament is given in Welwood's "Memoirs," pp. 50-78. 

S, />.— Refer to Walpole's " Royal and Noble Authors." 

J, L, Uj^swieJ^.—Bod^M " Parliamentanr Companion." or Wat- 
ford's " Shilling House of Commons," wilfgiveyon all the infioiBa. 
Uon you desire. 

D. M, 5'.— The work is entitied " Concise ETistorical Pit>oft res- 
pecting the Gael of Alban, or Highlanders of Scotiand, as «^f T Tr « d f < 
of the Caledonian Picts ; with the Origin of tiie Irish Scots, er 
Dalriads, in North Britain, and their supposed cononest over the 
Caledonian Picts, Examined and Refuted," by J, R. Kobertsoo. It 
was published by Nlmmo, of Edinburgh. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents wAo repfy to queries tseuld oblige i^ r^fertnig U 
ike volume a$td page where stick fueries are to be fosmd„ To emd 
this gives us unnecessafy trouble, A few ^ our fi rr r T i/ii i m tos ft <vf 
slow to comprehend thai it is desirable to give notonfy ike r^eroms 
to the query itself but that suck reference should also smciuds aO 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded aipogs 
4, Vol, Hi,, to which a previous reply had been given a/pageao,amd 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down (Vol, isu 4, ao^ 3s}. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions firom cosspeteat and 
capable persons accomplished in literatnre or skilled in archaeology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in 
of facts, historical or otherwise, VOuly to be of general intanst 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pab* 
Itshing Office, 81A, Fleet Street, London, JLC. 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the wilkes riots. 
By Walter Thornbury, 

{Continued from f. 103.) 

There was no doubt that the Surrey magistrates, during 
what the people insisted on calling "The Massacre of St. 
George's Fields," had acted with nervous precipitancy. A 
single buUet at a ringleader or a volley of blank cartridge 
would at once have dispersed the mob. " Yet in spite of the 
almost irenzied irritation of the people of London, the Govern- 
ment acted with their usual party zeal. Lord Barrington 
wrote a letter of profixse thanks to the officers and men 
employed in guardmg the King's Bench. *< £mplo3ring the 
troops/* said the secretary, " on 'so disagreeable a ser\'ice 
always gives me pain ; but the circumstances of the present 
time make it necessary." In case of legal proceedings he pro- 
mised the men every defence and protection the War Office 
could give. The only excuse that can be found for the Govern- 
ment is that at this time half London was in a state of semi- 
revolt ; several thousands of sailors had struck for increase of 
pay, and the coal-heavers, glass grinders, and journeymen 
taUors were clubbing into most threatening and riotous mobs. 
If these different mobs rolled into a united deluge, the 
Tories folly thought the end of society would follow. 

Wilkes, whose audacity no danger could quench, denounced 
the "Massacre" in the "North Briton" (No. 47) of the 
very same day. He complained of ministers drawing out the 
military force in St. George's Fields, to secure the person of 
a man who came to surrender himself voluntarily to the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and who, if he had pleased, might 
with the same facility have fled from justice ; and in truth, 
had he been so minded, have set the whole military force of 
the kingdom at defiance. 

In No. 48 he continues the subject. ** But whether," he 
writes, •* it proceeded from treachery or imprudence, it was 
certainly owing to the conduct of the Ministry, that the 
people were guilty of the few slight trespasses, M'hich they 
nave lately committed. The drawing out the military force 
ia St. James's Park and St. George's Fields, before there 
ivas so much as the shadow of a necessity, naturally excited, 
not tfu fears — as the Ministry, no doubt, fondly expected — 
hut the resentment of the people, and made every man ask 
his ueighbouri what could be the meaning of such a warlike 



preparation. Was it to secure the person of a man, who 
came to surrender himself voluntarily to the Court of Kmg's 
Bench ? The supj)osition is too absurd to be made, even by 
the most venal or stupid tools of the Ministry. Was it to 
prevent the people from rescuing him, and to conduct him 
safe to the King's Bench prison, in case the Court should 
pronounce such a sentence. But if such was their design, they 
did not put it in execution. The people actually did rescue 
him, though much against his inclination, and carried him 
mto the City, and at last he was obliged to give them the 
slip, and to escape disguised into the prison assigned him. 
" What, then, in G— d's name, was the mtention of this 
formidable apparatus ? Was it to try the humour of the 
people, and to see how Englishmen would relish a military 
government ? If it was, I will take the liberty of answering, 
in the name of all the people of England,' a few Court 
sycophants excepted, that they never did, they never can, 
they never will, relish a military government ; and that he 
who shall attempt to erect such a government in England 
will involve himself, and all his adherents, in inevitable 
ruin. I will not, indeed, say, as is said by some others, that 
we are already fairly brought under a military government ; 
that, like the French, we have got our gendarmes, and, like 
the Turks, our janissaries, to patrol the streets of London ; 
but this I will say, that, if matters continue much longer in 
their present situation, we shall be in great danger of oeing 
brought under such a government ; for if once the military 
force becomes necessary to the execution of the laws, they 
will soon think themselves necessary to the enacting of 
them ; and then farcweU, an eternal farewell, to the liberties 
of England. This, indeed, has ever been, and ever will be, 
the manner in which all military or despotic government is 
established." 

In July of the same year Samuel Gillam, the rash Surrey 
magistrate who gave the Scotch soldiers the too hasty order 
to fire on the people, was tried for murder at the Old Bailey. 
The papers of the day record that <* he was acquitted with- 
out ^oing into his defence, and the Court granted him a copy 
of his indictment. The court was uncommonly ftdl upon 
this occasion. Mr. Gillam was dressed in black, full trimmed, 
and wore a tye wig, A chair was ordered for him close to 
the council, and during the course of his trial he fainted 
away. Sir Fletcher Norton and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, were on the part of Mr. GHllam ; and Mr. Serjeant 
Glynn and Mr. Lucas on the part of the prosecution." 

On August 9, 1768, Donald Maclane, the Scotch soldier 
of the 3rd Guards who shot poor young Allan, was tried. 
No biUs'were found against Ensi|[n Murray and Private 
Maclaurey, and they were accordmgly discharged. Mr. 
Serjeant Leigh appeared for the prosecution. Two >vit- 
nesses, one a discnarged marine, the other the ostler at Mr. 
Allan's inn, the •* Horse Shoe," in Blackman-street, in the 
Borough, swore to the prisoner's identity, yet with several 
contradictions. Two other witnesses, Okins and Brawn, 
singularly enough, had both (unseen by eac^ other) been in 
the cow-house when the soldiers entered. Brawn, a middle- 
aged man, swore that he was just going to strike down the 
musket of the soldier, which was levelled at young Allan, 
when another soldier seemed about to present his piece at 
him (Brawn), and in terror of his own lue he then retired. 
Okins, a lad, swore that he had never seen Brawn, but that 
when the soldiers threatened Allan, he fell down with fear. 
Neither of these two witnesses could identify the soldier who 
intentionally or accidentally fired. 

Mr. Gillam, the Surrey magistrate present at the riot, 
deposed to a detachment of one hundred men, under the 
command of Colonel Beauclerk, being present before the 
King's Bench prison. The constables sent five or six 
Grenadiers to apprehend a patriot in two dirty red waist- 
coats, who had distinguished himself in throwing stones. 
The moment after the door of the cow-house closed on the 
soldiers, a shot was heard, and a few minutes after the 
prisoner returned. Peter MacLoughlan then, in a tone of 
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great distress, Infonned Ensign Murray that his piece had 
gone off accidentally, and that a man had been killed. 

" D — you ! " cried the ensign ; " who gaye you orderg to 
fire ? " 

"Nobody," replied the soldier; "the piece went off 
entirely by accident.'* 

It was also proved that Maclane had never entered the 
cow-house, and that his musket, on the loth of May, was 
found after the riot, bright polished, and free from smoke and 
dirt. It was also shown that the ensign, Murray, had found 
Maclane's musket at full cock, and took it out of his hand 
to see if, as the man said, the flint was too large, and at 
half cock rubbed out the primipg. Some persons seeing the 
ensign reproach Maclane, denounced him as the murderer, 
and the officer, then alarmed for Maclane's safety, removed 
him from the ranks, soon after which he was arrested. 
Moreover, to crown other proofs, MacLoughlan had since 
deserted. The jury, after half an hour's discussion, returned 
a verdict of "Not Guilty." The Government, emboldened by 
this verdict, were foolish enough to send 30/. to Maclane, 
and 10/. to his comrade Maclaurey, though thousands of 
angry eyes were turned upon their every movement. 

In the meanwhile Wilkes, in prison, was more glorified 
than ever. His partisans lavi^ed on their idol every offering 
their fancy could suggest or party feeling rake together. In 
a few weeks j^20,ooo was raised to pay his debts and dis- 
charge his fine. One society alone gave /'300. Turtle, wine, 
and plate were constantly sent him. Medals were struck 
in his special honour. One enthusiast and patriot sent him 
500 guineas in an embroidered purse. A dedighted chandler 
iorwarded him a box containing forty-five dozen of the best 
candles. 

His portraits were innumerable. He was modelled in china, 
bronze, and marble, and half the inns in the suburbs adopted 
Wilkes' Head for a sign. The jewellers also made triiucets 
for patriots to wear, with caps of Liberty over the crest of 
Wilkes ; or a bird hovering over a cage, with the motto, " I 
love Liberty." 

A long and careful dredging of four months* London 
papers brings to the surface a curious string of facts all 
tending to show the overwhelming popularity of the great 
demagogue. We append a few of the most curious :— 

" A gentleman this week, travelling in Kent, happened to 

5nt up at the same house as one of the Dover machines, 
'he travellers were all Frenchmen. The eentleman saluted 
them in English, and welcomed them here, but all the 
answer he could get from them (for it was all they could 
speak of our language^ and they had learned it since they 
turned their backs on Calais, was < Sir, Wilkes and Liberty 
—Wilkes and Liberty ! ' " 

" On Saturday last, an honest sailor presented Mr. Wilkes, 
on his return to the King's Bench prison, with a fine large 
salmon, weighing 30 lbs." 

" We are well informed that on Sunday last there were not 
fewer tlum 300 coaches that brought visitors to the King's 
Bench prison." 

"Some tradesmen who usually spent their evenings at 
the Pig and Beehive, in Honey Lane Market, as a perpetual 
testimon^r of their gratitude to Mr. Tohn Wilkes, Esq., have 
caused his picture to be set up in tne tap-room of the said 
house. Some of the gentlemen were for having the battle 
of Culloden set facing it ; but a youth present observed, that 
as that glorious battle did not prove the entire overthrow 
of Scottish power, it would be best postponed till that 
should be completed, which he hoped would not be long 
first. To whicn the company answered Amen forty-five 
times." 

*' On Wednesday last Mr. Wilkes was presented in the 
King's Bench witn an elegant medal of silver, having his 
own bust on one side, and the Grenius of Liberty, with the 
cap and staff ; underneath the latter the following words :— 



Elecied Knight of the Shire for Middlesex, Ml 
around it, Genius of Liberty?* 

" A few days ago, one Baker Brown, of SpeenhamI 
Berks, an honest and respectable master baker, remaii 
for selling pure bread, and full weight, having only 
apple tree m his garden, had the ciuiosity to count hov 
many apples there was thereon, when, to his great snrpise, 
he louna the number to be exactly forty-five, on wbki 
he was so exceedingly rejoiced, that ne called in many of hs 
neighbours to view tnem, and then went to a neighboorittg 
public house and drank a jug of beer to the success of Mz. 
Wilkes, the apple-tree, and the apples ; at the same time 
declaring that ne would not take forty-five pounds for oae 
of the apples, as he intended to send them as a present to 
that gentleman, when they were fit for use, together vith 
forty-five biscmts, made with his own hands, of the purest 
flour." 

*< On Saturday evening an ordinary gold watch was raffied 
for at a public-house near Ludgate Hill, by forty-five 
persons, at three shillings and nine pence (forty-five pence) 
each, and was won by a man aged forty-five, by castsig Ihe 
number forty-five." 

*' On Sunday last, the new-bom sons of David Smdaff 
and James Donaldson (both Scotchmen), were respectivdjr 
baptized at the lodgings of Sinclair, in Eari Street, Seven 
Dials, by the names o( yohn WilkesJ" 

<' There were great illuminations and rejoicings in the 
King's Bench prison on account of Mr. Wilkes havog 
obtained the reversal of his outlawiy." 

''Last night as a lieutenant of the navy was coming 
along Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, he was met by six or 
seven bloods, who insisted on his crying out, ' Wilkes and 
Liberty/ which he refused, declaring he was no party num ; 
on which one of the bloods drew his sword and nm hin 
through the hsmd, when the watchman coming up they 
thought proper to msperse." 

'' Thursday night, about eleven o*clock, as a poor man w 
going, somewhat in liquor, through Bond Street, and 
happening to cry ' Wilkes and Lib^y for ever,' a gentle- 
man made several thrusts at him with his sword, the last of 
which would in all probability have killed him, had he net 
evaded it by stooping down very low, when the gentleman's 
sword was broken against the wall. The poor man«a« 
wounded in the hand and side, and had his dotiies cut in 
several places.'* 

'' Several of Mr. Wilkes* friends have ordered tankards to 
be made, not of tin, but of true English heart of oak, wiik 
the head of the patriot curiously engraved thereon. But the 
enemies of that gentleman say, with a sneer, that these tan- 
kards ought not to be used till porter is reduced, by his 
means, to threepence the pot." 

" A tin-plate worker, in the parish of St. Clement Danes 
has received orders from a famous and polite city in the 
west, to make twelve* dozen quart tin pots, as many pints, 
and three-dozen half-pints, on the lids of wliich is to be en- 
graved the head of Mr. Wilkes, and round the pots the 
words * Wilkes and Liberty.' " 

The end of Wilkes's career can be briefly traced. la 
November, 1769, he obtained a verdict of 4,000/. agiis>t 
Lord Halifax, for false imprisonment, and the seizure of hi$ 
papers. April, 1770, Wilkes was discharged fiom the 
Kling's Bench, and on the 24th of the same month was svoq 
as Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without. He 
became Lord Mayor in 1774, and on October 20, of the 
same year, was allowed, without molestation, to take his seat 
in the House, as member for Middlesex. In 1779 ^ ^"^ 
elected Chamberlain of the City, and after that ceased to 
be an active politician. In 1782 the obnoxious tesolatiov 
against him were expunged from the journals of the Hoot 
of Commons. The burnt-out dema^guc now atten^iis^ Ac 
court leveds, and became intimate with the Prince of '^^w 
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Barony. 



Original Co-heirs. 



Existing Representatives. 



Clifton 
(continued). 



Cobham, of 
Sterborough. 



2. Eleanor i married— 

1st. Henry Hastings, Esq., of Braun- 

ston, Leicester. 
2nd. Thomas Waldron, Esq., of 
Chorley, Leicester . 



Anne, wife of Edward, 2nd Baron Burgh of 
Gainsborough, and daughter and heir 
of Sir Thomas Cobham, grandson of 
2nd Baron, sole heiress 



(Not ascertained.) 



Colvill . 



Compton 



Cromwell, of 
Okeham . 



Two sisters of 3rd Baron ultimate co-heirs. 
I. Elizabeth, wife of Ralph, ist Baron 
Basset, of Sapcote .... 



2. Alice, wife of Sir John Gemun . 

Two sisters of George, 3rd Marquis Towns- 
hend, 9th Baron Compton, by de- 
scent. 

1. Harriet, wife of Edward Ferrers, Esq., 

of Baddesley-Clinton, co. Warwick . 

2. Elizabeth, wife of Joseph M. Boultbee, 

Esq., of Springfield, co. Warwick . 

Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 7th Baron, 
and wife of Edward Southwell, Esq. 
(grandfather of 17th Baron de Clif- 
ford), sole heiress • . . . 



Thomas Thorp, D.D. 
Hubert de Burgh, Esq. 
Baroness Bemers. 
Thomas Strangwayes, Esq. (if| 
living). 



Earl of Bradford. 

George Comewall Legh, Esq., and } ' 

others not ascertained. 
(Not ascertained.) 



Marmion Edward Fcnere, Esq. 
Hemy T. Boultbee, i'sq.' 



Baroness de Cli ord. 
Hon. Robert Marsham. ] * 
Earl of Albemarle. 



Cromwell, of 

Tatshall . ' Representatives of three daughters of 2nd 
i Baron, ultimate co-heirs. 

I. Hawise, wife of Thomas, 5th Baron 
Bardolf 



2. Maude, wife of Sir William Fitz- 

william, of Sprotborough - 

3. Elizabeth, married — 

1st. John, 1st Baron Cliflon. 
2nd. Sir Edward Bensted . 

{To be continued.) 



Thomas Thorp, D.D. 
Hubert de Burgh, Esq. 
Baroness Bemers. 
Thomas Strangvvaycs, Esq. 
Lord Beaumont. 
Earl of Abingdon. 

Sir Joseph W. Copley, B.irt.* 

(Not ascertained since cariy part d 
1 8th century.)^ 



> Co-heirs to ftaromr of Burgli of Gainsborough. RcprcsenUi- 
tivcs of four sisters of Edward, 7th Baron Burgh, ob, circ. x6oo. 

The Barony of Cobham, of Sterborough, though unassumed after 
2nd Baron, uitimatcly vested in the Barons Burgh, and did not 
actually fall into abeyance until the death of the last of that Hue. 

* Co-heirs to the Barony of Basset, of Sapcote. 

■ The co-heirs to the Barony of Compton are also co-heirs to the 
Baronies of Ferrets, of Chartlcy.and Bavcnt. 

Representatives of the three survinng daughters of 17th Baron 
dc Clifiord. 

Some doubt exists if th^ Barony of Crornvrell, of Okeham, were a 



Wm. Duncombb Pink, F.R.HistS. 

Barony in fee. The ist Baron was summoned by tvrit in 15M, b^ ^ 
seems no did not sit in the House of Peers until created 9.aaam ^ 
patent the following vear. Elixabcth, dauc^ter and heir ot the btf 
Baron, was allowed the name and rank of Baroness Cro m wt i l at tfc« 
coronation of Queen Anne, but the title had not since beea claflDci 
{Vide Courthope's "Historic Peerage.") 

■ Representatives of the (attainted) Barony of Bardolf. Her* 
general of the two daughters of 5th Baron Bardolf, 

* Heir to one section of Barony of Bertram. 

^ Vested in co-heirs to Barony of Cliflon. 



* ^ 
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{see Stanley's " Memorials of "Westminster Abbey"). I should 
like, however, to be told where I could meet with materials 
for a life of this great Englishman, who had presided at the 
trial of a king, and who, when near death, and calmly look- 
ing back on his part in that solemn event, would say, 
" Had it to be done over again, I would do it." 

J. Carbine. 

Lady Hungerford, — A short time since the St. James* 
Magazine, in an article on << The Hills of London," speaking 
of those who went up Holbom Hill on their last journey to 
Tyburn, observed : — 

"So went bonny Lady Hungerford — that pretty and 
petulant Ajg[nes, who, in a fit of impatience, poisoned her 
nusband, Sir Edward, and swung for it, like the ugliest of 
felons." 

"Who was this Lady Hungerford ? 

J. Dent. 

Author Wanted.— Who is the writer of the lines— 

"And is he dead, whoso glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." 

T. Baker. 

Bishop Osmund. — I shall feel obliged if any of your 
correspondents could iiimish information respecting Osmund, 
Bishop of Salisbury and Chancellor of England, in the time 
of WuHam the Conqueror. 

E. Thompson. 

Sign of Fair Weather. — ^The authoress of " Adam 
Bede " makes one of her characters, speaking of rain, 
say, << there is no likelihood of a drop now ; and the 
moon lies like a boat there. That's a sure sign of fair 
weather." Some of your readers may have noticed the 
moon in the position indicated, and have made a note of the 
weather which then prevailed. I am curious to know if 
there is any truth in the old saying, which is very common 
and very ancient. 

J. Chamberlain. 

York and Lancaster Roses.— Has it ever been satis- 
factorily ascertained at what period the red and white roses 
were adopted as the distinguishing emblems of the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster? I believe the account 
Shakespeare gives of the adoption of these emblems rests 
upon a very doubtful tradition. 

S. WORTHINGTON. 

Ancient Dishes. — I should be glad to know something 
of the following ancient dishes, wliich were popular in 
early Norman times, viz., dellegrout^ inanpigynmn, and 
karumpie f 

W. H. D. 



William the Conqueror (Vol. iv. 66, 97).— I have by 
me a copy of Meriton*s " Anglorum Gesta." It is a capital 
little history, containing much useful information ; but as 
regards the poetical grant of the Conqueror, I prefer that 
version said to have been found in the Register Office of 
Gloucester, both for its correct terminal construction and 
antique orthography, which is as follows : — 

r-, ?!;®illtam fStgna tfje tfjurtr gtrc of mg rn'gnr , 

(Kibe to Saulpn Soglron, J^opc, aittr JDopctolunf, 

WaW) nil tf)c oountis botij up anii liolunc, 

J^rom Ijfbm to grrtlj, from gt rt^ to fjrl, 

Svx t!)e atiK thsn tf)erc to mneU 

^ trulg as t^ts itgng rigtit is itmn ; | 



Szx a ctossrhoio an)( an atro^, 
eSEj^cn iE sal com iss l^nnt on garrotD* 
^nti in tei^tn lf|at tf|ts t^ng \& sootff, 
£ bit tf|e iuf^gt box bttff nmtootl^ 
Before ^eg, IBonli, anii Inargcrg, 
^nll mg ti)ttrll sonne J^errs* 

Many estates in still more simple manner were conveyed 
without any ^vriting, sometimes by a sword, knife, or op. 
Edward the Confessor cpve the rangership of Berevood 
Forest, with a hide of land, ta Nigel and his neirs, to be hdd 
by a horn. The Conqueror gave the lordship of Broke to 
the Priory of St. Edmund Bury, by supplicating the saint, 
and laying on the altar a small knife wrapped up, in tk 
presence of his nobles. — See Ogboume's ** Hist. Essex,'' 
p. 164, and Bloomiield's "Norfolk." 

Holland quotes from Pliny, " touching millefoile otyoFmi, 
which the Greekes call myriophyllon, and we in Latine, 
millefolium : it is an hearbe growing up with a tender and 
feeble stalke, like in some sort unto fewell, and das^ 
with many leaves, whereupon it tooke the name : it giryveth 
in moores and fennie grounds : used to very good pmpose 
and with singular successe in c\uing wounds." 

" He fumitory gets, and eye bright for the eye ; 
The Yarrow, wherewithal he stops the wound made gore." 

—Drayton, ** Poly Olbion," «. xuL 

Mr. H. Wright will find a specimen of very early poctiy 
given in the Antiquary y Vol. ii p. 274, copied by me frcm 
a manuscript of the twelfth centur}\ 

Historians inform us that William the Conqueror &d 
early in the morning of the pth September, 1087, while te 
physicians were regarding the tranc^uil night he had passed 
as a sign of his recover)'. On hearmg the sound of a bell 
he inquired the occasion of it, and, on being informed that 
it was tolling the hours of prime, he said, stretching forth 
his arms, " Then I commend my soul to my I^dy, tkc 
mother of God, that by her holy prayers she may reconcflc 
me to her Son, my Lord Jesus Christ." Immediately after 
giving utterance to this short prayer, he expired. 

The body of the monarch, "the mightiest commander of 
his age, when scarcely cold, was left for many hours on tlie 
floor almost in a state of nakedness." Some of the monk 
of St. Gervais proposed performing mass for the " soul of 
the departed," but no one appeared on whom this duty 
should devolve. Eventually a " simple knight " named 
** Herluin " resolved to provide for the cost of the conTcy- 
ance, hired a carriage, had the body borne to the Seine, p* 
on a vessel, and accompanied it himself to Caen. The 
clergy of the Abbey prepared to give the body an honoor* 
able reception ; but as soon as the funeral service began a 
fire broke out in the city, and both clergy and laitv hnnied 
away to extinguish the flames. However, when tlie inter- 
ment of the body in the Abbey church was about to take 
place, several ecclesiastics of note liad assembled, the^ stone 
coffin was already sunk in the earth, and the coipse lying oi 
the bier was ready to be placed in it. Gilbert, Bishop d 
Evreux, gave a funeral oration. At this moment Asoti 
Fitz- Arthur, a vavassor, stepped forward, and declared that 
the ground on which the assembled multitude was standing 
had been the property of his father, of which he had beeo 
robbed by the king ; that he solemnly demanded its resliti- 
tion, and forbade, in the name of God, the interment of tla 
king in that place. The justice of this charge >\*as incoa- 
testably proved by the neighbours, so that the prelates 
agreed to pay sixty shilUngs directly to Ascelin for the 
sacred spot. According to Malmcsbiny, Prince Henry was 

E resent at I he funeral, and was content to pay Ascelin a 
undred pounds of silver. 



* Yarrow. XPH^r* Pens. A place (says Bailey) in the bish< 
ric of Durham, memorable for the oirth of thevcacrnblo Bode. Tl 
herb Mil/oil {ot faint hearted). 
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door sports of ^ the season. From these the author turns to the 
pleasures of social life indoors, where, as the translator gives it, — 



" Ablaze with ruddy sheen, 



The ash log cracks and glows upon the hearth.** 

Then follows an account of the manner in which merry evenings were 
spent at Royston in the davs of good Queen Anne. The master of 
the feast bcmg chosen, with loving cup and the soothing fume of the 
rare Virginian weed, Uie social rites commence. Then loyal pledges 
and toasts follow, and politics, local gossip, foreign affairs, with all 
the great personages concerned in the same, are discussed. Finally 
the more learned of the company drift into metaphysics— 

" And investigate 
Problems^that well might erase a mortal being's pate.'* 

Heligious sects come in for a share of consideration. The law, 
natural philosophy, the art of healing, all take their turn, in fact 
these comfortable worthies seem to have left scarcely a subject of 
any interest untouched. Finally, as the lights decrease the guests 
depart and the poem ends. The structure of the verse is ingenious, 
and its flow natural and unconstrained. 

Mr. Warren's appendix of Royston Memorabilia is full of historical 
and archaralogical interest. He gives the several theories respect* 
ing the origin and name of the town, and quotes various records 
referring to iincient facts in connection with it. The monastery was 
one of great importance, and was founded in 1180 by Eustace dc 
Merc, Lord of Nucells. An effective sketch of the priory seal is 

given. But the most romantic and interesting antiquity is the cave 
iscovercd in Augiist, 1742, *' covered with sculptures in the chalk in 
low relief, consisting ox crucifixes, saints, mart3TS, &c." We have 
alluded to Jsunes I.'s partiality for Royston, and later. Queen 
Anne (of Denmark) " found life at Royston very enjoyable, for she 
was ** a very great huntress.*' 

The architectural illustrations are extremely well executed, and the 
style in which they are grouped and enclosed in an elegant floral 
border is remarkably pleasing. Among them are views ofBlenheim 
Palace, Royston, from various points, the mansion of Wimpole, an 
interior showing the fine original mantelpiece in the residence of R. 
Pjme, Esq., of Royston, and effective medallions of Queen Anne and 
the Duke of Marlborough. Altogether, the Koystonians are to be 
congratulated upon the archseological and historical associations 
connected with their town^ as well as upon the publication of the 
attractive little book in which the same arc commemorated and so 
well described. 

Bnismas of Life, By W. R. Grog. London: Trtibner & Co. X872. 

Mr. Greg mav be said to halt midway between faith and frecthought 
This is a position held by many persons of highly cultured intellect, 
who, while of too speculative and logical a turn of mind to refrain 
from research, are yet of too affectionate and reverent a disposition to 
be able to renounce entirety the religious training and associations 
of their youth. Mr, Gre|[ is, in the nicest degree, sanguine in his 
estimate of the possibilities of life. Thus, in the Essay entitled 
** Realisable Ideas," he says : ** I am not prepared to give up this 
life as *a bad job,' and to look for reward, compensation, virtue, and 
happiness, solely to another. I distinctly refuse to^ believe in inevi- 
iable evils. I reco^ise in the rectification of existing wrong, and 
the remedy of prevailing wretchedness, 'the work which is given us 
to do.* For this we are to toil, and not to toil in vain. After this 
we arc to aspire, and not to have our aspirations for c\'er mocked by 
the impossibility of their final realisation — 

" ' To seek, to find, to strive, and not to yield.* " 

Truly, if a larger number of professing Christians and philanthro- 
pists were to maxe these maxims the object of their practice rather 
than merely of their theory, the world would soon become a more 
habitable abiding place I Mr. Greg elaborately works out the plan of 
the " Survival of the Fittest," and were there no such stumbling- 
blocks as the weakness of common humaAity, and the moral sub> 
jcction of the material to the ideal, the system sketched forth might 
ave a chance of success. But as human nature is at present consti- 
tuted, we suspect that it will bo a good many centuries hence, before 
ordinary mortals will care to submit all th.at concerns their nearest 
and dearest interests to the national appraising hammer of the politi- 
cal economist. In the imperfect social ornranisation of to-day, it is, 
or instance, considered natural aud maternal, and even aesthetically 
beautiful, for a mother to lavish the greatest tenderness and care 
upon her deformed offspring, rather than upon the perfectly sound 
and healthy. But in the coming days of perfection, we may possibly 
meet with highly cultivated mothers, so penetrated with the principles 
of the new school of social economy, that they will rather emulate 
the fine instinct and perception whicii some animals seem to possess 
of the '* Survival of the Fittest" theory, as specially demonstnated by 
certain parcntbirds in thcirhabitofpushingtheweakestofthebrood over 
the edge of the nest. It is possible that such a system might secure a 
healthy population, and it prubablv does so in the animal world ; but 
long may it be ere its principle becomes recognized as a dutv by 
humanity! There are, however, sound truths to bo gleaned n"om 
the writings of Mr. Grog and his school, and as the axioms pro- 
pounded by them are rather intended for gradual and preventive appli- 
cation than to effect sudden and viqlent changes, it is to be expected 
that titcir diffusion may operate^ benefici.illy in an educational point 
of view. So sanguine, indeed, is Mr. Greg, not only of the educa- 
tional results to be anticipated from the spread of his theories,— but the 



actual and positive practical effects which he believes 
the wake of the law of the " Survival of the Fittest" t 
dons, that they are best given in his own words : he looks 1 
no less than a probabilii^ of the human race becoming . 
both in its mannood and its womanhood, " one glorious fel 
saints, sages, and athletes : *' when we shall be ^ all BIoi 
Shakspeares, Pericles, Socrates, Columbuses, and Feneloas." 
splendid result is to be attained by a careful selection of the 
specimens of human nature to carry on the snccession from geae 
to generation. Magnificent as this development would be, it is] 
possible that the pigmies might bo missea, who by their oisual 
stature serve to show off the graad proportions of the giants ! 



l 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents wAo reply io queries would oblige by referring 
the volume and page where such queries are Io be found. To etat 
this gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our correspoudentx eft\ 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only tke ref€UiKt 
to the query itself but that such reference should also includt s^| 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at ^ j 
4, Vol. iii.f to which a previous reply had been given at page v^e:^\ 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {.Vol. tit. 4, ao^ ja). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions f^om competent sai| 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeolo^r, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possesssotj 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest; 

Communications for the Editor shoold be addressed A the Pa\ 
lishing Office, 8zA, Fleet Street, London, £.0. 



%n9Sistxi its dofrj^f vnbtais. 

A, A. B. — ^The baronetcy of Garrard, of Lamer, became extisct a 
176^. The family name was originally Attegare, and tbey bore iv 
their arms— Arg., on a fesse sable a lion passant of the first. 

H. B. — ^The arms of the Charterhouse are-^r, on a dievrOB ri^ 
between three annulets of the second, as many crescents of theleU. 

T. K. iBamslev). -^ThG pages devoted to " Technical Parliaaestvr 
Expressions and Practices,^' in Debrett*s "House of Coouboss,'^ 
will give you all the information 3rou desire. 

B. — No peer enjoying a British dignity can be dected a Rare* 
sentatlve Peer for Ireland ; but in the event of a Representative m: 
being elevated to that of the United Kingdom, no vacancy in tkeroQ 
of Representative Peers is caused thereby. 

5^. /^arrrV.— Thomas Tanner, the well-known antiquary, visbs^ 
Bishop of St. Asaph in 1731, and died seven years later. 

D, 7K— Write to the Secretary of the Kent Arcbaeological Socktr. 

T, Longhurst.—See Malono's " Account of the English Stage." 

2\ P.— ''The Cnstomeof the Country " is the title of a tragi-c<»Bedtr, 
written by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A. R, T. — ^The principal publications at the period ^oa allude to 
were the Freethtnker., . conducted by Ambrose Phillrps ; the Ai' 
venturer ^ edited by Dr. Hawkesworth ; the Museum^ whic^ mnnbenl 
among its contributors many of the best wits of the daj ; Johasoa t 
Idler and Rambler, and also the World and the Connoisseur, 

H. F, — ^Joseph Cottle, the publisher and miscellaneous writer, aad j 
friend of Soutncy, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, died in 1853, at t^ 
age of 8a. The lines you allude to concerning him, occur in UyFoa'i 
" Englisn Bards and Scotch Reviewers,** and are as follows:— 

'* Boeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa's boast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast. 
And sends his goods to market — all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty-five.** 

X. — Parker's "Glossary of Architecture" will afford yoa all tat 
information you desire. 

Nathaniel Waterall. — Wo shall be very glad to inspect te 
curiosity. 

A. A, 5*.— Consult some solicitor ; we do not feel in a positioc to 
advise. 

A.L, — ^An instance of arrest for debt in the House of Commosi 
occurred in the case of George Ferrars, M.P., in 1543. 

G. H. — According to Brande and Cox's Dictionary, the liehtuB{ 
conductor was suggested by Franklin, in 1749 ; the English Cycuipae& 
gives the date as 1752. 

y, T, Leslie, — ^William BensW made his first appearance on die 
sta^e at Drury Lane in 1765, as Pierre, in "Venice Preserved* Hs 
retired from the stage in 1796, and was appointed to the post of a 
barrack-master, for which perhaps he was ntted from having sernd 
for some time as Lieutenant in the Marines. 
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The committee, after the meeting, went and dined in 
Bouyerie-street, Fleet-street, where Orator Hunt was lodg- 
ing ; and it was after this dinner that the spy, Castle, went 
into what on the trial was called <'a fox sleep,*' in hopes of 
hearing some more dangerous treason than usual broached. 
It was then proposed by the more moderate men, to adjourn 
the next Spa-fields meeting till Parliament met, in January, 
when their petition to the Kegent, on the universal national 
distress, would have been presented. But young Watson, 
and the more furious spirits of the party, strongfy objected 
to this long postponement, and moved and carried a proposi- 
tion of a second meeting on December 2. The following bill 
was then placarded : — 

ENGLAND 
Expects every Man to do his Duty. 
The MesHng in Spa-Fitlds 
TAKES PLACE AT U O'CLOCK, 

On Monday, December and, 1816, 

To receive the answer of the PETITION to the PRINCE 

REGENTf determined upon at the last meeting held in the 

same place, and for other important Considerations. 

TUB PRESENT STATE OF GREAT EHITAIN 

Four Millions in Distress ! ! ! 

Four Millions Embarrassed ! I ! 

One Million-and-half fear Distress ! ! ! 

Half-a-milllon live in splendid Luxury ! ! ! 

Our Brothers in IRELAND are in a worse sUte^The 
Climax of Misery is complete — it can go no farther. 

Death would now be a relief to Millions — Anrogance, FoUy, 
and Crimes have brought affairs to this dread Crisis. 
Firmness and Integrity can only save the Country ! ! ! 
After the last Meeting some disorderly People were guilty 
of attacking the Property of Individuals; they were Ill- 
informed ofthe object of tne Meeting, it was not to plunder 
Persons suffering m these Calamateous times in common 
with others ; the Day will soon arrive when the Distresses 
will be relieved. 

THE NATION'S WKONGS MUST BE REDRESSED. 

John Dyall, Chairman. 
THOMAS Preston, Secretary. 
Seale & Bates, Printers, Tottenham Court Road. 

The seventeen days between the two meetings were spent 
by Thistlewood and his colleagues in visiting various public- 
houses to enrol fresh recruits, the soldiers' canteens near the 
theatres and barracks, the smiths* house of caU, the '* Fox 
under the Hill," a resort of coalheavers and Thames ballast 
heavers, and the Paddington ale-houses, then frequented by 
the navigators cutting the new Regent's Canal. 

On the 30th November the committee had a consultation 
on the subject of arms. Young Watson and Hooper both pur- 
chased a brace of pistols each, and Castle, the spy, was sent 
out to buy more pistols and a sword and sabre, which were 
all taken to Greystoke-pkce to be ready for the 2nd of 
December. Castle was also sent to hire a waggon in the 
Horse-ferry-road, for the Monday's meeting, and the owner 
was desired to dress his horses ^vith tri-colored ribbon for 
the occasion, but this he stoutly refused to do. On the 
appointed morning the waggon came, and was drawn up 
at the north end of Chancery-lane. Hooper and Castle then 
brought 70 or more bullets, wrapped up in an old stocking, 
sword, pistols, and a cannister of powaer, and placed them 
in the waggon, they also took three flags, a tri-colored one — 
white, green, and red— with the old motto, •* Nature, Truth, 
and Justice," of the previous meetings, and a canvas banner, 
with a piece of white calico in the centre, on which was 
written m large red letters,*- 

«*The brave soldiers are our friends, treat them kindly." 
These three flags were wrapped in a blanket, and deposited 
in the waggon, which was then driven off to Spa-fields, or 
rather to the wd of the fiel4 next Cold B^th Fi^ Prison. 



The committee opened the meeting, soon after dew 

o'clock. Many of the ringleaders vlio crowded int&tle 
waggon wore tri-colored cockades. 

Dr. Watson spoke first : "Friends and countiyma,''k 
said, "we are convened this day in consequence of a r»ah- 
tion passed at our last meeting, to hear the answer to tk 
petition, which we agreed to present to the Prince RegeoL 
1 cannot refrain from expressing the pleasure which I ii^st 
this moment in addressmg so respectable a meeting. TV 
petition to which I allude, and which Mr. Hunt was depatsd 
to present to the Prince Regent, was prepared in the bcpe 
that his Royal Highness would give an answer to the cries tf 
these starving thousands by whom he was addressed. I sm 
sorry to inform you, however, that he has resolved to grres 
no answer — (groans and hisses) ; it is useless, thexe&e, id 
take that course. This day we are called on to psKK 
another— ^cheers). * Finland expects that every maavfl 
do his duty ;' — ^we are caued on because * four millions of (W 
countrymen are in distress, because as many more an (& 
barrassed, and because a million and a half fear ^asiiesC 
While these miseries exist, how few enjoy splendid luxiay? 
Only half a million, as this placard expresses, are not cw 
in fear of embarrassment or in debt. Under these dicair 
stances I ask you, friends and countrymen, if the Mirristtn 
have done their duty in advising the Prince Regent not ts 
hear our cries ? — (answer from the multitude. No, no.) Hb 
the Prince Regent himself done his duty ? — (No, no.) W« 
there ever a more calamitous time in Uiis country than t^ 
moment ?-»(No, no.) It is not only in this country that 
are thus oppressed ; our sister country, Ireland, has f 
in our misfortunes ; there the climax of misery has 
brought to a close — there their sufferings cannot be extenlBi 
further. Are we to go on from time to time, ixom moaihlt 
month, from year to year, crying to the Father of his Pecfliw 
as he is called, for redress ? — {[answer from the multxtn^ 
No, no.) The present, then, is the time to do somethiac-- 
(cheers and huzzas from the crowd.) What will men withlhe 
minds and hearts of Englishmen — will they continne tte 
for months and years to be starved ?— <(answers of No, ao.) 
How then are we to be restored to our rights ? Not ^ 
talking—not by long speeches— not by petition, for as 
petitions are not heard-^reiterated cries of BraTO.) I 
appears that we are placed in a state of bondage — the ri^ 
of civil society are not attended to — the calls of the TxaS6r 
tude from time to time avail nothing— that PartiaiaeiSi 
which was intended for the protection of the people, ^m 
invited to assemble together to take into considaaliai 
the disti^sses of these calamitous times; to consider« a 
their wisdom, — ^if they possessed wisdom, — ^the sitnati^ 
in which we are placed m vain. In this distressing -^*^ 
tion they shoula have assembled together, and 
into consideration the prayers of the dying mu 
and not have been deaf to our cries — (They ought— ti^ 
ought). It must rest with ourselves now to consider how m 
shall relieve oursdves in these calamitous times ; we have 
been truly told that trade and commerce are a nnihila trfi 
but we still have the earth as our resource — the e^ 
was by nature intended for the support of mankind, m 
is sufficient to place every man, in distress, in a comfiaA* 
able situation. If a man has but a spade and a hoc to « 
up his mother-earth, that will prevent him from starii^fr 
In the situation in which we are placed, how is this toS| 
done ? I will tell you, I have said that the bonds of dm 
society have been neglected — ^what then is our sitnatitft 
They have placed us in a state of nature— they fa*, 
neglected the cries of the hungry and starving people : 1* 
a day that we pass through the streets of this great raeft*" 
polls, but we see people starving to death. Are tiff. 
Ignorant of this ? If Uiey are they ought not to be ; bat A^ 
are not. Thqr have come to a resolution not to relieve 
they know full well that the people are starving in 
part of Uie kingdom, while they will admit of no mean 
relieve them--(eToans, and cries of Shsimc— Down 
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woods. We give his legendary history, procured for as by 
a friend : — 

" Guy, Earl of Warwick, was one of the most perfect knights 
of Christendom. His lady-love, the fair Felice, sent him on 
many toilsomeandperilousadventures, to make trial of his love. 
The most noted was his battle with the wild and monstrous 
Dun Cow, of Dunsmore Heath, which ravaged all the country 
round, till slain by him after a fierce conflict. At the 
beautiful church of St. Mary Reddiflfe, at Bristol, there is 
shown, what the legends of the place declare to be, the rib 
of the Dun Cow. After this proof of his prowess, Guy was 
married to the fair Felice, and lived for some years in great 
prosperity ; but in the height of his splendour, he resolved 
to turn his back on all earthly state and riches, and go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He met with many adventures 
there, and remained abroad, redressing grievances and oro- 
tecting the weak, till, becoming an old man, he wishea to 
return to England and die in the land of his forefathers. He 
arrived in the midst of the Danish invasion, and was instantly 
chosen to fight ^ith the Danish champion, Colbrand, who 
had called on the English to decide the war by a single 
combat. The battle took place on Magdalen Hill, near Wm- 
Chester, the mighty Colbrand was slain, and the Danes 
immediately retreated. Ethelstane wished to reward the 
brave Guy, but he answered, < My lord, I am a mortal man, 
and have set the vain world at defiance.' He then went in 
his pilgrim's garb, and took up his abode in a solitary cave 
where he lived an hermit's life, only going now and tnen to 
receive alms at the gate of his own casBe, from his wife, 
Felice, who since his departure had lived in dose retirement 
and devotion, and gave more in alms than any lady in the 
country. After some years, finding his end approaching, 
he sent a gold ring to Felice ; she came to him m haste, he 
'died in her arms, and she only survived him fifteen days."* 

J. Y. 



SHEPHERD RULE IN LOWER EGYPT. 

(Continued from p. 92.J 

It is evident that Tosephus, in recounting, direct from 
Manetho (v. Apion, book i. sect. 15), the names and reigns 
of the Egyptian monarchs from Amosis to Amenophis (Me- 
nepthah), the successor of Rameses Miamun (Rameses 11. ), 
omitted the rdgn of Sethosis (Seti I.), with his rdgn of fifty- 
nine years and some few odd months, because he states 
immediatdy afterwards (sect. 16) that the sum of the reigns 
which he had given amounted to 393 vears, whereas, without 
this reign of Sethosis, .the total of tne several reigns given 
by him is onl^ 333 years and a few months, the fifty-nine 
years in Question being exactly the sum that is wanting to 
make up nis own estimate of the interval. He then proceeds 
(v. Apion, book i. sect. 15 and 26,) to supplement this omission 
by confounding Sethosis (Seti II.) the successor of Ameno- 
phis (Menepthah) with the king whose name and reign he 
nad already neglected to supply in its proper sequence, and 
gives to this Sethosis not only the fifly-nine years' reign, 
but also attributes to him all the actions of his ancestor. 
He then brings in, as his successor, Rameses (Rameses JI.) 
again vnth the same reign of sixt^r-six years, and, not content 
with this further misrepresentation, mtroduces Amenophis 
(Menepthahj anew, ana proceeds to coolly inform us that 
Manetho did not give the number of years Amenophis 
reigned, because he durst not in consequence of the in- 
credible fables he had rdated concerning him ; while, on 
the contraiy, it is evident that Manetho had already not 
only given tie duration of his reign, but that Josephus had 
likewise quoted it in its correct order of succession (sect. 15) 
as ninteen years and six months. 

That Manetho, in his work, indicated a difference between 

* Tliif cave, aad the spvon.tiuit b« utod, are still ihown at the Gey'* 
Cave. 



the name of this kmg, whom j^osephus, in dealing 
extracts relating to the Exodus, invariably styles Ai 
and the other monarchs who bore that name, may i 
be surmised from the version which Africanns (<^iiotiDgl| 
the Epitomizer) gives of the name, when insertmg it ^ 
proper place in the nineteenth dynasty, viz : — ^Ammenr 
prooably a Greek rendering of the Egyptian Menept^ 

Josephus then goes on to say that the interval of time froa 
the expulsion of the Hyksos by Tethmosis to the intxodnctksi. 
of this fictitious King Ameno|)his by Manetho was 518 yeais, 
a sum which he himself, it is apparent, made up in the 
follo^ving manner :— 

Amount of reigns from Tethmosis (Amosis) 
to Amenoplus (Menepthah), including 
fifty-nine years and odd months S[ 
Sethosis (Seti I.) omitted fit>m list • 393 

Reign of Sethosis (Seti I.) fintrodnced 
again in lieu of that of Sethosis 
(Seti II.) 59 

Reign of Rameses (Rameses n.) repeated 66 



If 



Total 518 yess 

It is palpable, therefore, that Josephus had not the shadoWl 
of a reason for insinuating that the Amenophis in qnestin 
was a fictitious king of Manetho's own creation, and it 
manifest that he has grossly misrepresented the stati 
of the Egyptian writer by giving the leigns of Seti 
Rameses IL, and Menepthah twice over. 

The only excuse I can offer for him is that, probaUy k 
his zeal for the identification of the Jews with tne HykM 
he was tempted to disparage what he might have seen, 
the exerdse of a little discrimination, was the aul 
Egyptian version of the Exodus of his countrymen 
Menepthah, the son of the great Rameses ; and hence 
pointed manner in which he impugns the veracity 
Manetho's account. 

Josephus also, it will be observed, persists all along 
calling Amosis, the chief of the eighteenth dynastv, Tc 
mosis, and placing the departure of the Shepherds in 
reign, whereas Amosis only commenced the Snepherd 
the Hyksos, it is true, having been eventualhr driven out 
a Tethmosis ; but he, as Josephus himself teUs ns c 
where, quoting from Manetho, was the son (xuj 
Mns^PArMorexisa (not AAI^PAVMOVSOSIZ^ as it 
neously stands in the text now), a name Josephus 
his subsequent complete list of the kings of the eij^ 
dynasty as ME^PAMOTOASUI, long after the time of . 
It is hard, therefore, to understand how Josephus 
have made such a mistake, unless, indeed, he here 
wilfully misrepresented Manetho, in order to still 
raise tne antiauity of his nation by placing their {n 
departure as tne Hyksos some 150 years before even 
latter were expelled, thus throwing a still greater amomit 
reproof on the damaging assertions of the malicious A] ' 
Tnis innate desire on me part of the Jewish author 
also have been his chief inducement for repeating the 
of Seti I., Rameses II., and Menepthah, since, by so 
he obtained considerably more than anothercentmry of tiaei 
excess of the period which elapsed, according to Manrtt 
between the aeparture of the Hyksos and Danaus* flight 
Argos, which period forms the most important feature 
his argument against the Alexandrian philosopher. I 
at the same time, it is, of course, just possible that 
inaccuracy in the latter instance simply arose from 
carelessness on his part in mistaking Seti II. for Scd' 
and then unsuspectingly following up his error, 
moment's careful consideration must have apprised 
his mistake. Anyhow, he relates of the Sethosis, 
places after Amenophis (Menepthah), that he was also 
^gyptus, and reigned at first conjointly with his 
Rameses, but soon after killed lum, and then aip| 
another of his brethren^ Armais (or as he has it ia 
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and of Bristol. There was ako another faniDy of Gordon 
intermarried with the Taaflfes and Lawrences, &c. {vide Notes 
and Queries, Aug. 23, 1873). ^ St. Vincent's there were 
Gordons intermarried with Frenches and other well-known 
families ; and Chief Justice Brebner married a Gordon of 
Knokespoch, co. Aberdeen, to which estate his son, Colonel 
Harry Gordon, eventually succeeded, and thereupon assumed 
his maternal surname ; but his male issue dymg out, the 
succession devolved on the father of the present Sir Percy 
Gordon (paternally a Grant). Some curious coincidences, 
if no more, are noticeable amongst these Gordons. Thus the 
Gordons, connected with St. Vincent's, were allied to the 
Jacksons, as were also those of Jamaica. Colonel Harry 
Gordon, son of Chief Justice Brebner, married a New 
England lady, and died m 1788, leaving three children in 
infancy. Harry Gt>rdon. of Jamaica, was married to the 
daughter of a New England gentleman, and also died in 
1788, leaving children in infancy. The Jacksons of Jamaica 
were also connected with the Smarts and Dallases, and 
through them with Lord Byron, with Sir William Stevenson, 
Governor of Mauritius, Su: John Arwell, K.C.B., Sir W. 
Fidden, &c. They claim to have been descended from 
Archbishop Juxon, which, of course, is a pure fable ; they 
appear to nave come from Yorkshire, and bore sheldrakes 
in their arms. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sebastian French, a distinguished 
military officer, by his wife, Elizabeth Gordon, left issue 
four daughters — I. Eleanor French, married to Robin- 
son, Esq. ; 2. Marianne French, the wife of Clifton Jackson, 
EscK, of Somerset House and Canada, Secretanr to the Earl 
of Westmoreland, and a connection of his nepnew. Colonel 
Fane, who married Marianne, eldest daughter of John Mills 
Jackson, Esq. — Mr. CliAon Jackson had two sons, Edward 
and Clifron, to whom their great aunt, Mrs. Barrett, left 
property in St. Vincent's ; 3. Frances Elise Jackson French, 
married in 1822 at St. George the Martyr, Southwark, to 
my grandfather Henry John Hirst, Esq., of Clough House, 
Howarth Grange, Kimberworth Hall, and Gilthwaite Hall, 
in the West Riding of the county of York ; and 4. Indianna 
French, who was loiown among the friends of the family as 
•*The Queen of the Carribs," from the circumstance of 
having been the first British subject bom in the Carribean 
Islands; she died in 1 8 14, shortly after having been pre- 
sented at court. Lieutenant-Colonel French had an only 
son, Sebastian Gordon French, who was killed in the manner 
narrated in the following account from the Bfitish Traveller 
of April 19, 1826:— "Fatal Duel. — Extract of a letter 
from St. Lucien, West Indies. On the 28th of February, a 
duel took place between Ensign French, of the 5th Regi- 
ment of Foot, and Ensign Ward, of the 35th — the latter 
regiment had arrived the day previously to relieve the 5th — 
in consequence of a quarrel which had occurred between 
them. Tney tossed up for the fire. Ensign Ward fired first, 
and shot Ensign French through the head; he died im- 
mediately." 

Like their relatives the Gordons, the Frenches were con- 
nected with the West Indies during the whole of the last 
century. I cite a few instances : — Captain Joseph French, of 
St. Michael's, Barbadoes, and Treasurer of the Island of 
Antigua, in his will, dated August 10, 1708, and proved in 
London, August 8, 1741, mentions his daughter Keturah 
French, who died in London, February 3, 1775, and was the 
wife of James Bruce, Esq., member of His Majesty's Council 
and Chief Judge of the Island of Barbadoes, where he pur- 
chased in 1 7 19 from the executors of his uncle, Colonel 
Cleland, the estate of Bruce Vale, St. Andrew's parish. By 
this marriage the Frenches are connected with the Earl of 
Elgin, the Marquis of Ailesbury, and the Earl of Stair. Coun- 
sellor French, of Kingston, Jamaica, died there in January, 
1759. On June 15, 1792, in the Edgware Road, London, 
"the lady " of James French, Esq., of St. Vincent's, gave 
birth to a son and heir. Mrs. French, widow of Colonel 
French, died in St. Andrew's Street, Dublin, in 1797, and a 
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few hours before her in Dawson Street, Dablin, Mrs. 
Kelly — <* these ladies had been nuns in the Coi 
Clare Citadella, at Minorca, where they were 
1755 to two officers of the 22nd reeiment — they 
long life in the most intimate friendship with ea 
and esteemed by all who knew them — ^Mra. French 
the fortunes of her partner in his campaigns, and was 
him at the taking of the Havannah in 1762 " — this Co 
French was, I believe, Colonel Christopher French, of 
family of French of Cloonyc^uin. Martin French, Esq-, 
many years commander of a ship in the Antigua trade, died 
July 26, 1800. William French, Esq., "lately fixMn the 
Island of Jamaica," died at his brother's house in Towr 
Street, London, September 14, 1808. Brigadier Gcoen! 
Joseph French, second in command in the expeditiot 
against St- Domingo, died July 26, 1809 ; " he was taken 31 
in consequence of the extreme fatigue he underwent frc?!a 
that activity and exertion mentioned by General Carmichael 
in his letter in the C^M'/r^conceming the attack on thit 
place ;" he was carried back to Jamaica in hope of re- 
covery, but scarcely survived his arrival two days. Nathamd 
Bogle French, junior, Esq., of Dulwich, Surrey, marri ed, 
January 5, 181 1, Elizabeth, onl]^ child of the Hon. Wflfisa 
Jackson, Chief Justice of Jamaica. Mrs. French, dauber 
of Thomas Nicholas, Esq., of Antigua, and great-gnmd- 
daughter of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State to 
King Charles II., died in 1815, aged seventy-five, at Carta- 
dish Parsonage. Mrs. French, widow of William Freock, 
Esq., of the Island of Montserrat, died in Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, London, aged seventy-two, in 18 18. 

My great-great -uncle, George Maynard, of KJngstoi, 
Jamaica, died in the West Indies, August 4, 1803, and was 



buried at Kingston. He was born April 7, 1 768, and was 1 
son of George Maynard, of the parisn of St. L^onis Ba^ 
Church, in the city of London, merchant, by his wife Ana, 
the daughter of John Hirst, Esq., of Ginn House, Rotber- 
ham, Yortehire, whose will, dated April 20, 1730^ was 
proved in the Exchequer Court at York, August 28, 1738. 
George Maynard, of Kingston, was the maternal mide cf 
Henry John Hirst, Esq., who married Miss Frances £&se 
Jaclcson French, of St. Vincent's, above named. 

The great difficulty in dealing with many of these West 
Indian families is, that their traditions are so garbled, 
besides which the richer branches on returning to Eng^asd 
and purchasing estates have, as a rule, mystified their previ- 
ous connection with the colonies. I refer chiefly to tiie 
Jamaica families — for instance there are Barretts, 'R^*^^*^, 
and Houghtons now in England, who have studiously '^pst 
out of sight " their West Indian kinsfolk. Of these latter 
there is not a word in Burke's pedigree of Hewett of Tlr 
mab-Ellis, and yet in Jamaica there are Hewetts, cousins of 
theirs — I mean great-grandchildren and grandchildren ef 
the former, who are disowned in the most absurd taste. 

The West India local records are, I am told, full of tboe 
surnames ; but until they are thoroughly examined, it woi^ 
be premature to enter more fully into these genealogial 
questions. Perhaps in Captain Lawrence-Anger's fortSh 
coming work on the old families of these colonies, soae 
useful clues may yet be foimd. Meanwhile, any particobB 
of the Gordon, French, and other families mentioned abc*^ 
Wl be received with thanks by 

Chailles Sothera^ 



Barony of Colmolyn.-^I should be glad of infc 
tion relating to the Barony of Colmolyn, which fell 
abeyance between the two daughters of Sir Sitaion CossdL 
Knight, who was summoned to Parliament as Baroa d 
Colmolyn 48 Edward III., and was a son of Sir Jali 
Cusack, Knight, Lord of Gerardstown, by Joan, his 
daughter and co-heircss of Sir Simon de Geynville, 
of Colmolyn in right of his wife, Joan Fitz Leons. 
tlie daughters of Sir Simon Cusack was Johannn, the 
of Sir John Sotheron, Knight, Lord of Mitton, ca Tc 
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who granted John de Tetryngton and others lands in 
Colmolyn and elsewhere, 1 1 Rich, II., by^the following grant 
from the Close Rolls :— 

Translation: — <*Know all men present and to come 
that we John son of Thomas Sotheron and Johanna my 
wife daughter and one of the heirs of Simon Cusak Knight 
have giyen granted and by these presents have confirmed to 
John de Tetryngton John Farleton William Bolton and 
Adam Chapman All our lands and tenements rents services 
and dues of all our tenants with all the appurtenances of 



and rarely drew the stiletto in their disputes ; but their pride 
was silent and contumacious. Though from a remote and 
Somewhat barbarous island, they yet believed themselves to 
be the most perfect men upon earth, and magnified their 
chieflaini the Lord Scales, beyond the greatest of our 
grandees. With all this, it must be said of them that they 
were marvellous good men in the field, dexterous archers, 
and powerful with the battle-axe. In their great pride and 
self-will they always sought to press in the advance and take 
the post of danger, trying to outvie our Spanish chivalry. 
They did not rush forward fiercely, or make a brilliant onset 



which we are possessed on the day of the confirmation of i^j^/^j^g -^^^^ y^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ g j^^ deUberately. and 
^^..?:^^'^l\yi "Si^ ???^'iit"^i^^^i?!!I!!lf ^^J?! persisted obstinately, fl/^'^«;^r^ ^/^ to find out whm thev 



aforesaid Johanna alter the death of the aforesaid Simon 
hear father in all places that is to say in Calton Colmolyn 
Dengyn and Bewrepayr and elsewhere in all towns and 
hamlets in which the aforesaid Simon at any time was 
seized To have and to hold all the aforesaia lands and 
tenements rents and services and all the dues aforesaid 
with dl the appurtenances aforesaid to the aforesaid John 
de Tetryngton John Farleton William and Adam their 
heirs and assigns of the chief lords of the fees by the ser- 
vices due and of right accustomed And we the aforesaid 
John son of Thomas Sotheron and Johanna my wife and 
our heirs Will warrant and defend to the aforesaid John de 
Tetryngton John Farleton William and Adam their heirs 
and assigns against all persons for evermore All the afore- 
said our lands and tenements our rents and services and the 
dues aforesaid with their appurtenances In Testimony 
whereof we have affixed our seals to this present deed 

"lf7//f^arJ«f;— Walter de Cusak knight Thomas Flemyng 
knight Richard Talbot knight Nicholas Leynz Richard 
Stoke Philip Somer and others 

" Dated .-—the feast of Saint Michael in the eleventh year of 
Richard the Second post conquestum^* 

^* Afemorandum — the aforesaid John son of Thomas Sotheron 
came into the chancellary of the king at Westminster the 
seventh day of February in the present year and recognized 
the aforesaid deed and all the contents of the same in the 
form aforesaid." 

Charles Sotheran; 



Spanish Author Wanted.— In Cassell's Battles of 
England I find the following quotation given from some 
Spanish writer, whose name is not mentioned, but who is said 
to have written the following description of a detachment of 
Englishmen brought over to Spain by Lord Scales, in the 
reign of Edward IV. Speaking of Lord Scales, the writer 
says, *' He brought with nim a hundred archers, all dexter- 
ous with the long-bow and the cloth-yard arrow ; also two 
hundred yeomen armed cap-ji,-pie, who fought with pike and 
battle-axe, men robust of frame and of prodigious strength. 

*< This cavalier was from the island of England, and 
brought with him a train of his vassals ; men who had been 
hardened in certain civil wars which had raged in their 
country. They were a comely race of men, but too fair and 
fresh for wamors, not having the sunburnt, martial hue of 
our old Castilian soldiery ; they were huge feeders also, and 
deep carottserB, and could not accommodate themselves to the 
sober diet of our troops, but must fain eat and drink after 
the manner of their country. 

•* They were often noisy and unruly also in their wassail, 
and their quarter of the camp was prone to be a scene of 
loud revel and sudden brawt; They were withal of great 
pride, yet it was not like our inflammable Spanish pride ; 
ihey stood not much upon the punitonor and high punctilio, 



were beaten. Witnal, they were much esteemed, yet little 
liked by our soldieiy, who considered them staunch com* 
panions in the field, yet coveted but little fellowship with 
them in camp." 

The foregoing description is so characteristic, and so true 
of the British soldier even at the present day, that by an 
alteration of the names of the weapons it might seem to 
have been just written, and all who are acquainted with 
red-coats wiU. easily recognise the traits of character. I 
should be glad to know the name of the Spanish writer, and 
whether any English translation of his work is in existence. 

H. Mills. 



Heroic Old Men at the French Revolution.— 
Alexander Dumas, in one of his novels ("Ange Pitou," 
Vol. i. p. 313), records that at the taking of the Bastile there 
were some old men who, *' se placaient devant les jeunes 
gens qui appuyaient leurs fusils sur leur 6paule, de sorte que 
la balle des Suisses venait tuer le vieillard impotent, dont 
le corps faisait un rempart ^ I'homme valide." Is this fact 
or fiction? If the former, by what historian is it men* 
tioned ? 

H. FiSHWiCK, F.R.Hist.S. 

Old French Law. — I find it stated in one of my books 
that an old French law ordered that any one who cut down 
a tree should be compelled to plant two. What was the 
date of this law ? How long is it since it ceased to be acted 
upon ; and does it still exist ? 

Student. 
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• T^ide the Antiguaryf Vol. iv., 41, 83, and 96, In a power 
attorney, in the Close Rolls, from Thomas Alynffton, of Harbro', 
Tofan Sotheron, of Mcdborn, and Richard Holci 



of 

to 

cote, of^ Carlton, to 



theron, of Mcdborn, and Richard 
u«,..w.i.. .n his name, hereditaments and pi «««>«« ^^ ^uvr.....^ »^.. 
John Palmer, the date is ei^ressed — "Datis viecssimo quarto die 



The Family of Milton (Vol. Iv. 32, 97).--Were not 
the arms borne by the poet Milton derived or adapted from 
those of the ancient family of De Mitton, Lords of Mitton, 
cos. York and Lancaster, ** Per pale, az, et purp., an eagle 
displayed with two heads, arg. ? '' or from tne coat armour 
of Mytton, of Mytton, in the parish of Fitz and Halston, co. 
Salop, " Per pale, az, and gu., an eagle displayed with two 
heads, or, witnin a border engf. of tne last ? From the 
family of De Mitton, co. York, it is believed {vide 
Whittakcr's "Craven," and "Whalley,") the houses of 
Bayley, co. Lane; Sotheron, Lord of Mitton, co, 
York; and Sotheme, of Fitz, co. Salop, are descended, 
in all of whose shields the eagle is the principal charge. 
Arms of Bayley — "Vert, an eagle displayed arg.;" 
Sotheron of Damngton, descended from Sotheron of 
Mitton — ^** Gules, on a bend indented, between six cross- 
crosslets argent, three eaglets displayed sable," and crest, 
"an eagle with two heads displayed ^ party per pale, argent 
and gules," etc., etc. In the fijrant of these armorial 
bearings, in 1 8 10, to Admiral Frank Sotheron, it is stated 
that this family " had long borne for coat-armour. Gules, on 
a bend argent, three eagles displayed^ and for crest, an eagle 
displayed sable ; " Sotheme of Fitz — " Gules, on a bend 
argent, three eaglets displayed sable." This shield is de- 
scribed by SirWmiam Segar, Garter, A.D. 1628, in the grant 



decisioieptiino.'* •* • /-• » • »Armes," which the family •* doe beare from theire generous 
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On Thuxsday the excursion from Sheffield lay through 
some fine Yorkshire scenery. Kirkburton Church was first 
vidted, Mr. Fairless Barber explaining its history. Fhtg- 
menta of a Saxon crucifix whicn were lound in the chancel 
wall during the recent restoration were examined, as was 
also the hagioscope, through which lepers or infected persons 
coidd witness from the outside the elevation of the Host., 
llie church records show that a dispute between two pa- 
rishioners as to the respective places of kneeling was settled 
in 1490 by Kirkgraves de Grey. At Woodsome Hall, Lord 
Dartmouth conchicted the party over that quaint building, 
portions of which appear to belong to the sixteenth century. 
After inspecting Almondbury Church, Castle Hill, with its 
pre-histonc eartnworks, was ascended, affording a magni- 
ficent view of distant hills and vales. The party next pro- 
ceeded to Armitage-bridge, where was exhibited by Mr. 
Thomas Brooke a fine collection of Roman remains from 
Stack, as well as some rare Uluminated manuscripts and 
copies of the. first four editions of Shakespeare. 

At the meeting held in the evening, Mr. Edwin I«vien 
read a paper on the " Life and Times of Earl Waltheof," 
Mr. J. ]5. Leader one on the ** Remains of Sheffield Manor," 
and Mr. G. R. Wright one on the "Imprisonment of 



Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, in the Tower." 

On Friday the excunion from Sheffield, which was unfortu- 
nately attended with an accident, was directed to Conisborough 
Castle and Church, Edlington Church, Tickhill Church and 
Castle, and Doncaster. Most of these places were explained 
by Mr. Edward Roberts. Conisborough Castle is an in- 
teresting ruin, and must have been of great strength, the 
thickness of the walls at the top of the keep being 12} feet. 
The keep contains a chapel, in which Scott, in his " Ivan- 
hoe,*' represents that Athelstane's body was laid ; but Mr. 
Roberts expressed a doubt whether such a coffin as he 
would have had could have obtained ineress; indeed, he 
thought the Castle was not erected till 1188-90. The 
chapel has a Norman character, and there is an oven at the 
top of the keep, a rare position, and a well or dungeon at 
the bottom. Tlie outer wall and bastions are much more 
ruinous than the keep, though considered of later date, and 
there is a vallum, with a vallium below. A tumulus in the 
vicinity is traditionally deemed the tomb of Hengist, but 
probably few antiauanes now believe in Hengist*s existence. 
The church is early Norman. Edlington Church was next 
inspected, and was described by the Rev. Mr, Taylor. It 
has a hagioscope, and an interesting Norman doorway and 
window arch. Tickhill Church excited much interest. It 
is of the fourteenth century, and is remarkably lofty for its 
size. The original key is preserved as a curiosity. There 
is an alabaster altar tomb of William Fitzwilliam, dated 
1496, abo an inscription to the memory of Mrs. Monk, 
mother of the Bishop of Gloucester and grandmother of the 
member for that city, who died in 1848 at the age of loi. 
Bach side of the tower has niches with figures in tolerable 
preservation, which seem to have escaped the attention of 
the iconoclasts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The gate-house and walls of Tickhill Castle remain in a 
state of decay, but the keep on the mound, built in 1 103 by 
Robert de Busli, was levelled after the civil wars. The 
mansion erected within the enclosure, which consists of 
nearly seven acres, was formerly occupied by the Earl of 
Scarborough, but is now uninhabited. From Tickhill the 
party started for Doncaster, where they were to be enter- 
tained by the mayor, Mr. W. C. Clarke. 

At the evening meeting, a paper by Mr. J. W. Grover, 
entitled, ** Some Modem Lessons from Ancient Masters," 
was read, and Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt contributed one on 
<« The Ballad of the Dragon of Wantley." 

On Saturday the Congress concluded, and the proceed- 

ngs of the day yielded unaUoyed enjoyment and interest. 

[oumeying entirely by road, the excursionists first, by invi- 

aioB of Lord titawilliam, visited Wentworth House, 



where, in his Lordship's absence, they were received by the 
Hon. Captain Douglas, who conducted them through the 
mansion and p^rounds. The fine lower hall and the splendid 
central hall with their exquisite sculptures, were admired, and 
the magnificent collection of ancestral and historical portraits, 
and of works by the old masters, furnished a treat which 
there was only too little time to enjoy. The well-known 
portrait of Shakespeare, of very early date, and the auto- 
graph of Lord Strafford, naturally excited special attention. 
The extensive and admirably furnished stables, forming a 
large quadrangle, were inspected, and Captain Douglas did 
not omit to point out the stone archway by Inigo Jones, and 
the small portion which remains of the former mansion . A 
drive through a pictiuresque country next brought the com- 
pany to WhamclifFe Chase, the seat of Lord Whamclifre. 
His Lordship conducted them to the slab with an inscription 
in Old English characters cut into the stone, entreating 
prayers for the soul of Sir Thomas Wortley, his ancestor, 
who died in 1510. He also exhibited the bow tradition- 
ally asserted to be Little John's, which can only be 
drawn by a man of unusual strength, and led the visitors to 
two recesses.in the Crags, styled the Dragon's Den and the 
Dragon's Cellar, spots associated with Uie ballad of the 
Dragon of Wantley. The company much enjoyed the fine 
scenery of the Crags— a precipice commanding a picturesque 
and extensive view, fragments of rock of all sizes and the 
weirdest forms covering the upper part of the slope, and an 
expanse of wood occupying tne lower part of the valley 
below. The next stage was to Ecclesfield Church, rebuilt 
in 1478 on the site of an earlier structure, of which some 
traces remain. The churchyard contai ns the tombstone of 
a vicar who died in 1600, the inscription being still per- 
fectly legible, and also the grave of the great antiquary, 
Joseph Hunter, the historian of Hallamshire, who, dying 
m London, wished his remains to be interred under a 
spreading willow in the heart of a district to which he was 
so warmly attached. In the vicinity are some vestiges of an 
old Frio)^ the crypt of the chapel serving as a farmer's 
cellar. It had been intended to visit the church and earth- 
works at, Bradfield, but, time not allowing of this, Mr. 
Gordon Hills read in Ecclesfield Church a paper on these 
earthworks. From Ecclesfield the company returned to 
Sheffield. 

At the concluding meeting at the Cutlers* Hall in the 
evening, the Mayor presided, Mr. and Mrs. Roebuck, Rev. J. 
Stacye, Sir J. Brown, and Mr. R. N. Fhilipps being present. 
He briefly acknowledged the co-operation and facilities yrhich 
had been extended to the Association on all sides, and 
Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., hon. secretary, made some 
remarks on the proceedings of the day. Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch, of the British Museum, then gave an address on 
some costly illuminated manuscripts exhibited in the room, 
selected from the magnificent collection of Mr. William 
Bragge, F.S.A., of Sheffield, 

Mr. Gordon M. Hills, treasurer of the Association, 
having acknowledged the ser\'ices rendered by the Mayor, 
the Master Cutler (Mr. T. E. Vickers), the local secretaries 
(Mr. J. D. Webster and Dr. F. Griffiths), and Mr. H. F. 
Crighton, who superintended the excursions, and the hos- 
pitality shown by the nobility and gentry of the neighbour- 
nood and by Sneffield resicients, Mr. Roebuck delivered 
the concluding address, and a vote of thanks to that gen- 
tleman and to the Mayor brought the proceedings to a close. 

Monmouthshire AND Cabrleon Antiquarian Asso- 
ciation. — ^At the annual meeting of this Association, 
recently held in Usk Castle, which was attended by a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen, the members were con* 
gratulated on the publication of a work on the monuments in 
Abergavenny Church. The president gave a history of Usk 
Castle, whicn he traced from the time of William the Con- 
queror ^ he also drew attention to its chief architectural 
features, and spoke of the priory and the church. 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the spa-fields riots, 
By Walter Thornbury. 

{Continued fivm /. 127.) 

The speech of Dr. Watson was far too tame for his weak, 
hot-headed son, who was eager to dash the torch upon the 
powder that lay around him : — " Friends and countrymen," 
he cried, " the last time we met in this place I had the nonour 
of saying a few words to you ; I was the person who proposed 
the resolution that we should meet again this day. I said then, 
if we were to hold our meeting on the first day of the meeting 
)f Parliament, it was not in our power to teU when we should 
neet, and it might be that we snould never meet at all. At 
Jiat time it was agreed to present a petition to the Prince 
E<jegent. You have been told that your petition was pre- 
ented, but answer there was none. His Royal Highness 
eplied, * My family have never attended to the prayers of the 
>eople, or received petitions, unless they came from the 
Jniversities of Oxford and Cambridge, or from Uie Corpora- 
\ati of London;' in a word, * I will not attend to the prayers 
f the people ' (groans and hisses). This man calls himself the 
ither of his people (cries from the crowd, D— *n him !). Is it 
ot the duty of a father to protect his children ? (yes !) Has 
ic done so ? (no !) — No, he leaves you every ground of com- 
laint, while he tramples on your rights (groans and hisses). 
liere is no luxury which he spares, because he knows the 
Kpences will be paid out of your pockets (groansj. Are 
e to submit to this any longer ? (no !) Wm Englishmen 
iffer themselves any longer to be trampled upon like the 
oor African slave in the West Indies, or hke clods or stones f 
ries from the multitude of 'Nol we must have relief! '). 
iTe can expect none from their hands. Yes,— >I beg your 
vdonf — since our last meeting, from the resolutions which 
ere passed, calling upon the people to come forward, some 
ersons have received some ox-cneek soup, and beef-bone 
roth (laughter). Some persons have come forward with 
eir two and three hundred pounds, who should have come 
rward with their one or two hundred thousand pounds. 
o Tou believe that those people are sincere in their wishes 
r the people ? (no !) These men come forward to rob you 
' all you possess, and then give you a penny to pay 
e turnpike. The Prince Regent, in his mat generosity, 
s given you /Sooo out of funds which ao not touch ms 
m pocket I ((£eers and hisses). Yes, — it appears that he 
onaers you of millions, and then gives you a part of the 
pn (cheers and groans). My friend here has been described 
Uie TVeasuiy journals as a second Wat Tyler. No bad title : 



for be it recollected, that Wat Tyler stepped boldly forward 
for the purpose of opposing an oppressive tax ; and would 
have succeeded, had nenot been basely murdered by William 
Walworth, then Lord Mayor of London. But we have no 
bull-rush Lord Mayor now, and if he was, surrounded by 
thousands of his fellow countr3rmen as I now am, there would 
have been no doubt of success .' (cheers and huzzas). It 
seems to be the determined resolution of Ministers to carry 
everything with what they call a high hand; or, as they say, 
* Our Sovereign Lord the King will carry every thing Avith 
firmness.' In short, they will carry the business in defiance 
of the voice of the people (hisses). If they will not give us 
what we want, then shall we not take it ? (yes !) Axe you 
willing to take it ? (yes I) If I jump down among you, will 
3rou follow me V* The crowd answered with loud acclama- 
tion, ** Yes I yes !*' At that time Mr. Watson seized one of 
the tri-coloured flags on his right hand, jumped down and prO^ 
ceeded ; those in the waggon got down, and those not in the^ 
waggon followed him towards Coppice-row — all who were 
in the waggon jumped dow|i at the same moment, as if in- 
fluenced by the same spirit, and followed him. 

The powder was now indeed alight. The mob, however, had 
not got further than Coppice-row (some 200 yards from the 
waggon), when Mr. Stafford^ the chief clerk at Bow-street, 
who^ with some seventy or eighty of the police officers, had 
been placed in ambush near the place of meeting, dashed 
at young Watson and the other ringleaders, and with 
great courage attempted to seize the treasonable flags. 
The cries were— "To the Tower," "To the Lord Mayor." 
There was one man brandishing a sword, and the butt-end of 
a pistol could be seen in the breast of another man's coat. 
The large flag had probably already changed hands, for a 
man named Cashman, dressed in a sailor's jacket, now bore 
it aloft and waved it round in all directions towards the mob. 
The second fla^ was also carried by a sailor. Mr. Stafford 
calling for assistance, a police officer named Limbrick, 
from the Hatton-garden omce, drew out his staff and ran to 
his comrade's aid. Limbrick pulled down one pole and 
tore off the inscription " The brave soldiers are our orothers, 
treat them kindly.'* The mob shouted " Cut him— cut his 
head !" and one of the officers was knocked down ; but 



Stafford defended himself with the banner-pole, and the mob, 
driven on by the masses behind, soon poured on in two tor- 
rents—one bearing down Coppice-row for Smithfield, the 
other flowing past the Hoase of Correction, towards Gray's 
Inn-lane. The two flags were then taken to the party of 
magistrates, who were ensconced in a private house two or 
three doors from the Merlin's Cave. 

As the mob of 600 or 700 rioters bore down Cow Cross, 
shouting, Preston, the lame cobbler, who was among them, 
stopped and told a frimiture-broker whom he knew to take 
in his things, for there was going to be dreadful work. The 
first place attacked by the rioters was the shop of a gun- 
maker, Mr. Beckwitn, No. 58, Skinner-street, Snow-nill, 
About twenty minutes past twelve a customer of Beckwith's, 
named Piatt, came to tne shop on business. He was just 
going away when a young man, short and thin, and with 

grominent features, rushed into the shop, stamped on the 
oor and cried, " Ajms, arms — we want arms." He looked 
first at Beckwith's man, then at Mr. Piatt, cocked a pistol 
he held in his hand, and was in the act of presenting it when 
Piatt struck at it with his left hand, upon this, young 
Watson (for he was the man) drew back his pistol ana shot 
Piatt just below the navel. Piatt immediately cried out, 
" You have shot me !" Watson running at him again with 
the pistol, Piatt, thinking it was a double-barreUed one, 
struck at it with his left hand and closed with his assailant, 
who struck him with the butt-end. Piatt then drove him 
into a comer of the shop, between two benches, and Watson 
struck him again. 

<< You have shot me," the wounded man then cried ; '* what 
did you shoot me for ? I am one of you." 

<* O Lord I " exclaimed Watson regretfully. 
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** Send for a surgeon." 

**I am a surgeon," said Watson : " I will examine it ; " 
throwing down his pistol as he spoke on the bench where 
an apprentice had been working. He then clasped his hands, 
looked up to the ceiling, and exclaimed, " O my God, I am 
a misled young man, I have been to Spa-fields." But Flatt 
distrusted his regret, and as Watson began to quietly steal 
towards the door, he struck him on the breast and said, 
<< I must have you secured." Some persons then came in 
(for there had only been three or four rioters round Beck- 
with's windows, and they made off when the pistol was 
fired), and a constable of St. Sepulchre's sent for handcuffs, 
and in the meantime searched Watson in the inner counting- 
house, and a pair of lancets, the handles scratched with his 
name, were found on him. A surgeon was in the meantime 
sent for, and the wounded man removed up-stairs. 

* At this juncture the main body of rioters passed by the 
shop towards Snow- hill, but several hundreds of them soon 
returned, and some of them shouted, ** This is the shop, this 
is the shop." Edward Hone, one of Beckwith's shopmen, 
going out to them, said, — 

'* My good fellows, what do you want ? what do you want? 
Do not hurt Mr. Beckwith, he is a good fellow ; he wishes 
well to your cause. Why should you hurt him ?" 

The answer of the mob was, ** We will have him out ; " 
and as they uttered this crjr, a great burly fellow, a brewer's 
man, stood with a broomstick raised ready to smash in the 
windows. 

'* He is gone ; he has made his escape," said Hone. 

**To Tower-hill! " shouted the mob. 

Hone then put up both his hands ^nd said, '< Tower-hill, 
my boys ! " urging them forward. 

But part of the rioters were not satisfied, and some still 
shouted, "We will have him out." 

Hone assured them that Watson had just run down Sea 
Coal-lane (opposite tne shop), and that he was gone. Unfor- 
tunately for Hone's assurance, Watson just then showed 
himsell at the third pair of stairs window. The mob then 
became infuriated, and roared — 

** There he is, there he is ; we will have him out " 

They then broke the windows into ten thousand sliivers, 
rushed at the shop door, pulled out the guns, and battered 
the window frames to pieces with the butt ends. Some of 
the rioters went into tne counting-house, where there were 
£uns ready for exportation, and brought them out ten or a 
dozen at a time, and distributed them to the people at the 
door, crying out, " Here are arms, my boys." They also 
carried off great bags of powder and shot, and loaded the 
guns indiscriminately, cramming some of them up to the 
muzzle. While this was going on, young Watson came down 
stairs, took a brace of pistols from a mahogany case, loaded 
them wiih powder and ball, and cried to th^ rioters, ** My 
boys, we have got plenty of ammunition and arms, we will 
be off ; " and ran towards Newgate-street. The mob on this 
occasion stole 30 or 40 guns, 80 pistols, a sword, and quan- 
tities of powder-flasks, shot, and powder. 

We next hear of the mob at the Royal Exchange, at 
about half-past twelve. At about twelve, several messengers 
in succession had arrived at the Mansion House, and in- 
formed the Lord Mayor that a mob of several thousaq^ 
persons were approachmg the city, and that they had already 
plundered a shop, and shot a man in Skinner Street ; the 
Lord Mayor and Alderman Shaw acted with great courage 
and promptitude, and at once set off with five or six con- 
stables only to intercept the mob. They first sighted the 
crowd crossing the front of the Royal Exchange. Seeing a 
column pass down Sweeting's-lane, and make a turn for 
the east side of the Royal Exchange, the Lord Mayor, 
unable to meet them in front that way, went through tlie 
south gate across to the north gate, and met them frill butt 
between the Koyal Exchange and the Old Stock Exchange, 



in Threadneedle-street. Alderman Shaw pushed at 
the tri-colotired flag, with the triple inscriptions, and 
short straggle, captured it and several of the 
the crowd scattering before the advance of the eight 
but resolute men. The flag was then sent to the 
Lloyd's, and the Lord Mayor directed the docns of & 
Royal Exchange to be closed, as the rioters seemed lik^ 
to rally, and might attempt to rescue the prisoners. Two 
guns were then discharged under the door, but injured b9 
one. The Lord Mayor then proposed to go in search of 
the mob, and had, indeed, got as far as Leadenhall-street, 
when he was assured that the rioters were already cooi- 
pletely dispersed. 

Of the men captured at the Royal Exchange, one canied 
a double-barrelled gun, which one of the mayor^s constables 
wrenched from him. Hooper was also taken, and a coopk 
of loaded pistols found on him. The mob was all this tine 
firing guns and pistols in the air. A messenger was sooa 
after this sent to the Light Horse Volunteers' sta!Ues ia 
Gray's Inn-lane, who returned with fifty of the 17th Lancos, 
who were there waiting for Lord Sidmouth's orders. 

Young Watson, who had been seen by the constabks 
near the Exchange with a sword drawn, and leading on a 
mob of several hundred rioters, then pushed on for the 
Minories, intending to plunder the gun-shops there. Mr. 
Brander's, No. 70, was the first point of attack. Brasder, 
hearing of the mob, had secured and barred up the hosse. 
At about a quarter past one the people inside heard the md> 
arrive and cry, ** This is the house." Then there was a latA 
knocking and ringing, and a voice cried, — 

" If you wiU not open the door we wjll break into fls 
house, and pull it down about your ears." 

Guns were then discharged in the street, and the inob 
began hammering at the shutters with poleaxes. £veo»- 
ally a lad of eighteen broke the glass of the f3i£^ 
over the door, and climbed in. He then called Uk 
arms, and his friends handed him in a sword and a brace 
of pistols. The lad advanced upon Mr. Potts (Brander'i 
partner) who was in the counting-house, presented 2 
pistol at his breast, and 'asked for the keys. Mr. Fdts 
replied, — 

" Keys } I have no keys, you h avc possession of crtn- 
thing." 

The young rioter then handed some unfinished mcdfti 
to the people through the fanlight, and by this time be 
mob had broken down the windows and stormed in« dasx*- , 
ing for the street-door key, which Mr. Potts preteaiali 
was lost. About twenty men carried off thirty or iaat. 
guns, forty or fifty pairs of pistols, and about three 
swords, dirks and pikes. IThey also stole four 
of powder, some flints, and about two hundredweight 
small shot and pistol shot. They then fired off 
volleys of triumph. The guns they loaded up to 
very muzzle, putting in pebbles, bits of stone, and 
a small knee-ouckle. Some of the guns, at the worl 
request, they threw back through the broken windows, 
one pistol burst and blew off a man's finger. Din 
the>' nad left, Mr. Brander sent one of his journeymcB to 
Tower by a side passage to ask for twenty **rea coats * 
disperse the mob. 

They next attacked the house of Mr. Rae, a gi 
near Tower-hill, who, seeing the havoc at I^Iessrs. 
and Potts', had locked and barred up his shop. FVcs 
garret window, Mr. Rae could see, to his horror, a 
breaking up his ^vindows and stripping his shop of soom 
8 fowling pieces, 70 or 80 pairs ofpistols, 20 pikes, 30 si 
a brass vpounder, and about three hundredweight of 
shot, half of which was left dancing about the to 
Young Watson stood at the door encouraging tne 
The ddcr Watson was also there with a drawn diik 
Thistlewood held a pistol, and Preston vras also msaSL 
Brander's, young Watson was seen with ^ white Mt cBp 
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two of copper to one of tin, because tin wastes considerably 
in fusing. It is also considered that with a roaring cosu 
furnace the melting process is too rapid.* In former times 
it was slower, mostly with timber nres ; and so the dross, 
which now is fused into the bell, had an opportunity to 
escape. It is a vulgar error to suppose that silver ever 
entered largely into the composition of ancient bells. 
Another great difference between bells ancient and modem 
is in their shape. The most ancient bells were very long in 
their waist, and very high in their shoulders ; now founders 
have run into the opposite extreme of short waist and flat 
or low shoulders. The reason of this change is obviouslv 
connected with the art of ringing ; short beUs being mucn 
easier to raise, and taking up less room than bells of the 
old proportions ; indeed, the mediaevsd bells were never rung 
up as they now are, but either tolled, or swung up to what 
is called stock level ; with the portion of a wheel then in 
use, the bell was not set mouth upwards. The modem 
founders are all in favour of this change, asserting that the 
note is identical in both cases, and Uiat metal lymg in the 
waist is useless. If they would be content with saying that 
it is a more convenient form, both for the pockets of 
the customers, the ringers, and their own moulds, they 
would be nearer the troth; for Uiere is no denying that 
though the note may be identical, the quality of tone is very 
different.** 

It is probable also that some of the sweet tone observed 
in ancient bells is owing to their age— the process of oxida- 
tion always taking pUice with works in metal. Many 
ancient 'bells have oeen sold to repair churches, but more 
have been melted down to form peals for change-ringing. 
A few statistics from various sources wfll show the compara- 
tive raritv of ancient specimens : — ^38 churches in the hundred 
of Framland, in Leicestershire, with 127 bells, have 88 of 
them cast since 1600; of 16 the date is uncertain, and only 
23 are of the pre-Reformation period (Gibson's Essays, 1858). 
Mr. Lukis says that out of 698 bells in Wilts, only 63 
belong to a period prior to 1500. King's College, Cam- 
bridge, has the honour of having possessed the first ringing 
peal of five in the kingdom. According to one tradition, they 
were a present from Pope Calixtus III. ; according to 
another, they were taken by Henry V. from a churdi in 
France after the battle of Agincourt. Great uncertamty 
exists as to the antiquity of cwmge-ringing. Sir Matthew 
Hale is said to have belonged to a set of bell-ringers in his 
youth, and Anthony Wood learned to ring.f Turning to 
Mr. Ellacombe's book, we find he notes that peals of bells 
were rong at funerals at least as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Smyth, in his "Lives of the Berkeleys,'* 
records that at the funeral of Lady Isabele Berkeley, 15 16 
— " There was ryngyng daily with all the bells contynually ; 
that is to say, at S. Michael's xxxiii peles, at Trinitie xxxiii 



peles," &c. ThcL earliest bell-ringing society was that of the 
College Youths of London, formed in 1637 ; but until the 

* Many mediaeval bells were cast in the churchyards of the edifices 
destined to recMve them. The ceremony for blessing bells is given 
by Maskell in his "Monumenta Ritualia." *'It is pleasant to 




from the temponiiy farnace, sinnng Vent Creator,- how when it was 
safely removed &t>m the pit the Te Deum was sung by the priest and 
clerks Mfa tMKe, and then the versicle • A Domino facium eti ishtd: 
and Uie response, \Bi est mirabiUr* The *^use*' which suc- 
ceeded this IS described by Dr. Gatty. Many church bells have 
recently been solemnly '• dedicated " with appropriate ceremonial. 

+ The great bell of Exeter is thelargest bell rung in a peal in England, 
and the peal itself is the heaviest in the country. Itlias been com- 
puted that there are in England «o Deals of xo bells, 360 of 8, 500 of 6. 
and aso of 5. Eight bells, which form the octave or diatonic scale, 
make the most perfect peal. Twelve bells will ring 479,001,600 
changes. Southey calculated these would take 9xyearstonngatthe rate 
of two strokes a second, or ten rounds a minute. Eight Birmingham 
J[2J?i "»»naared toget through X4,as4 changes in eight houri and 
forty.five mmutes (Gibson's Essays, 1858). fte ordinaiy price of a 
bellu 6/. 6f. j?or cwt. ; but Great Peter of York, weighmg 10 tons 
X5cwt,conaoooi,aadtaketx5»ontoringit. '•'^»™^"«'°» 



publication of Fabian Stedman!s « TIntiimalogia " in iW 
dedicated to the Society, and his ** Camponalogia " in 1677, 
the method of double and triple changes was probably oa* 
known. 

Handbells, such as those used by the early Irisk saints, v« 
called Tintinnabuia, and Mr. Ellacombe*s ch^>ter on ^bat 
is extremely valuable, being illustrated with many intcratiBF 
examples of those early b^. Large bells in the medaKa 
period were called Signa, 

John Piogot. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The name of George Washington is one of yMAn^ 
nation may be proud. His character was so pat, ks 
motives and object so lofty and disinterested, and his saccea 
so great, that few men have ever merited so justly the l6fn 
title of Patriot, and none have earned so truly the ki^ 
appellation of " Father of his Country " as General Geoi^p 
Washington. It is surely, therefore, of some interest to 
gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic, and of deep inloest 
to the great nation that flourishes on the other ade, 
to have it proved (if proved it can- be) whether Geone 
Washington was bom in England, whose prond power he 
humbled— or in America, where he freed and reared one of 
the greatest nations that exists on the globe. It has gene- 
rally been supposed that Washington first drew breath in the 
colony of Vu-ginia, on aand February, 1732 ; but there are 
certain cu-cumstances which are sufficient to shake the fiddi 
of the feeble, and, in reality, call for research and investifi^ 
tion on the part of the antiquary and the genealogist. 

George Washington's father was a '^rginian genttemn, 
named Augustine Washineton. He (the father) was boa 
in Virginia, married, and his wife, Jane Butler, died 14th 
Noveim>er, 1728, leaving two children. He married a seonid 
time^ on 6th March, 1730, a Mary Ball, who is caSed a 
Virginian gvl (f>., one bom in Virginia). On 22nd Fdnm- 
ary, 1732, Mrs. Augustine Washmgton had a son — the 
immortal Geors^. Mr. Colton, in **Lacon,'' states that 
Augustine Washington was over in England, in Cheshire, in 
1730 ; was thrown out of his carriage and into the compaiif 
of a lady who afterwards became his wife, and who csa- 
grated with him to America. In the family BiUe idddi 
belonged to George Washington's mother, is the foUowiag 
entry:— 

*' George Washington, son to Augustine, and Maty 
his wife, was bom y* nth Day of February, 173I * aboot 
ten in the morning, and was baptized the 3rd of April fol- 
lowing, Mr. Beverly Whiting and Captain Clinstopher 
Brool^, godfathers, and Mrs. Mildred Gregory, godmotner." 

This entry was long supposed to be in the handwritittg of 
Mrs. Washington, but it is now shown to be in that 
of her great son George; and, therefore, not being con- 
temporaneous or the holograph of either of the parents, fts 
value is so far impaired — though not for our purpose. In a 
letter to Sir Isaac Heard, dated 2nd May, 1792, Geofge 
Washington thus writes of himself—" George, eldest son of 
Augustine Waslungton, by the second marriage, was bon 
in Westmoreland county (Virginia)." His biograpliess, 
Chief Justice Marshall, Jared Sparks, and Wasmngton 
Irving, throw no light on the subject ; they merely contest 
themselves with the rimple aimouncement that he was bon 
at the family homestead^ but adduce no registers in support 
of the averment. Thus far one section of me evidence. 

On the* other side, George Field, Esq., author of se^^cral 
works on Art and Fhflosophy, made a written statement for 
Professor Morse, of New York, dated « Sion Hill Park, 35tk 
Febraary, 185 1," respecting a portrait of George Washing^ton's 



* In consequence of the alteration of new and old al;^e, 
now write the date aand February, XTtt, the year then havin 
menced on asth March instead of xtt Jaaoaxy. 
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Bentences of strange sound in modern ears. The following 
samples may suffice : — 

*That none of your sisters use the alehouse, nor the 
water-side^ where course of strangers daily resorte. 

* That the Priorisse license none your sisters to go pilgri- 
maee, or visit tieir frende without great cause ; and then 
such a sister, so licentiate by you, to have with her oon of 
the most sad and wcJl-disposed sisters till she come home 
again.* This priory was valued at 73/. 9J. \od, net." 

Is the above quotation from the "injimctions " authentic } 
It certainly contradicts all our commonly-received notions 
of nunnenes, to suppose that their inmates were in the 
habit of frequenting alehouses. 

J. Roberts. 

Tappit-hen.— I should fed much obliged if any of your 
readers could tell me the origin of the word Tappit-hen. It 
is used by Sir Walter Scott, and many other Scotch writeis, 
to denote a large bottle holding about a gallon. This is 
the explanation given by Jamieson in his Scottish Dic- 
tionary—*' A cant phrase denoting a tin measure containing 
a quart, so called irom the knob on the lid, as supposed to 
resemble a crested hen." Mr. Shaw, discussing old drink- 
ing customs in his " Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar," suggests 
that it is derived from the word cuppetin — the small barrel 
which Frendi vivandieres carry. As both of these explana- 
tions appear far-fetched and improbable, I venture to appeal 
to the readers of the Antiquary, 

H* 

Old Inscription. — The lines given below are carved 
over a doorway at Dunderawe, or Ihinderrow, Castle, on the 
banks of Loch Fyne, in Argylesbire, the last seat in Scot- 
land of the ancient family of MacNaughten. I shall feel 
obliged by any readings that your subscribers may suggest. 
•*Zrj>j/w" would appear to mean the ancients. The pre- 
sent motto of the family is ^^ I hope in God,'** 

1598. 

IMAN • BEHALD • THE . END . BE . NOCHT . 
YTSER • NOR . THE . HIESTBS . I . HOIP . IN . GOD . 

R. 

Quaint Saying— " Saved his Bacon."— On page 
61 of the August part of the Antiquary I find m a 
quotation of some verses " upon the burning of Dr. Sache- 
vereirs sermons," that seven of the bishops are said to 
have "saved their bacon." I have frequently used and 
heard others use this expression, and was under the im- 
pression it was a modem slang phrase. If I am in error I 
should be obliged by an exphmation of the origin, and 
meaning of the saying. 

E. J. Pain. 

The Family of Hooper. — Can any reader inform me 
whether there is any existing pedigree of John Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, who died in 1554, ^^ ^^ 
George Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who died in 
1727; and also whether any of their descendants are still 
living. I should be glad of any information about their 
families or descendants ? 

J. H. H. 

Author Wanted. — ^In a recent visit to the British 
Museum, I had occasion to examine John Taylor^s curious 
volume, entitled " The World Runnes on wheeles ; or 
Odds betwixt Carts and Coaches," with the expectation of 
finding the lines following, but without success : — 

" Canvaches, coaches, jades and Flanders mares, 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares : 
Affainst the ground we stand and knock our heelcs, 
Whilest all our profit runs away on wheeles," &c 

They possess a Tayiorish look ; can they be found in any 
other work of his ? 

£. M. Stratton. 



« CiBSAR*s Farewell to Britain." — In the Antiquofj, 
Vol. iii., p. 315, is an account of Caesar's landing in Engjand 
which brought to my mind a short poem which I read some 
years since, entitled " Caesar's Farewell to Britain," which 
I have vainly endeavoured to meet with since. Can any ok 
supply me with the lines, or tell me where they are to be 
seen } 

Hurl de Goleei. 

Cranmer and Alleyne. — Can any correspondeot in- 
form me how the Allejmes (originally from TidesweU, co. 
Derby) are connected with Archbishop Cranmer. Some 
Alleynes, who were located at Nottingham at the beginniag 
of the present century, and descended from the TidesweB 
Alleynes, and more recently from two rectors of Xxxigb- 
borough (father and son), claimed the Archbishop as thev 
ancestor. I believe that Cranmer*s Bible was in their pos- 
session. 

F. 

Author Wanted. — Can any of your readers inf(vm dk 
by whom the following lines were written, and where they 
can be found— 

" The only moon I see, Biddy, 
Is one small star asthore ; 
And that's fomenst the very cloud 
It was behint before." 

R. Restwl. 

A Shakespeare House.— In the course of last months 
friend wrote to me, — " Coming down Aldersgate-street this 
morning, I saw a house, No. 234, left hand side, going frae 
General Post Office, on which house was a Wge boari 
with — 



this was 

shakspeare's house. 

1596. 



All above the ground floor, which is converted into a shta^ 
seemed in keeping with such an assertion. You probaw 
know all about this, but, if not, it may interest ycm. 
Knowing nothing about this, may I ask the assisting guesses 
of the readers of the Antiquary f It strikes me as probdife 
that the people of the house have, some time or otfier, cafr> 
founded Shakespeare with Milton. We read of the latter:— 
*• He made no loug stay in St. Bride's Church Yard ; 
sity of having a place to dispose his books in, and 
goods fit for the furnishing of^a good handsome house, 
tening him to take one ; and accordingly a pretty 
house he took in Aldersgate-street, at the end of an enbr; 
and therefore the fitter for his home, by the reason of tW 
privacy, besides that there are few street s in London meae 
free from noise than that." — Phillips's "Life of Miltoiv* 
i2mo, 1 694, p. XX. I have never met wdth a statement on reccfd 
connecting Shakespeare with the locality in question. If of 
supposition of the confounding of the two great Poets he 
correct, of course it implies utter ignorance or obllvioii of 
dates in the putters-up of the board. 

J. W. Dalby. 



Ancient Law Courts.— Will some of your 
pondents kindly inform me at what period the foQownc 
courts were established, and what were the peculiar funcdoK- 
of each: — ^the Star Chamber, the Court of Reonests^dt 
Court of Wards, and the Court of Augmentations r 

John J. Quirk. 

Beaumont Family.— Has any history of the BeDomoMr 
or Beaumont family ever been published ? If not, 
can I find biographical accounts of some of its ro^>st 
guished members ? Also, has any history of the 
ever appeared ? 
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Captain Lench (Vol. iv. 77J.— Captain Lench, who took 
tlie part of the king, was of Rouse Lench, in Worcester- 
shite. His fother was the chief supporter of Cromwell, in 
that county, Baxter wrote his " Samts* Rest •* under the 
shelter of Kouse Lench. He was disinherited by his father 
on account of his marriage, or politics, or both. His great- 

Eddaughter, Sarah Mott, bom 1 701, died 1774, married 
I Martin, great-grandfather of Mrs. Sydney Field, of 
kdown, near Leamington, and of Studley Martm, of Liver- 
pool. The spur was lent a few years ago to an Exhibition 
at Peterborough, chiefly of objects connected with the time 
of Cromwell, and more recently to be engraved for Sir 
Sibbald Scott's work on *< Ancient Armour," as an authentic 
specimen of a spur of the date of the battle of Worcester. 
The gloves are beautifully embroidered, but the apparent 
perforations are only part of the pattern. A pillow-case of 
fine lace which had belonged to Captain Lench, was in the 
possession of the late Mr. Thomas Martin, but was stolen 
from him early in the present century. 

Any particulars respecting the Lench family would be 
most acceptable to 

Stxtdlby Martin. 

Bishop Osmond (Vol. iv. 120, 132). — ^This bishop was the 
Conqueror's second chancellor. Speunan and Dugoale leave 
the year of hisj appointment uncertain. Campbell, in the 
'* lives of the Lord Chancellors of England '' (Vol. i. p. 42), 
informs us that '< we might never have been informed of his 
having filled this office, nad it not been that in 1078 he was 
promoted to the bishoprick of Sarum, and we find some 
account of him in the annals of that see. He was, of course, 
a Norman, for now, and long after, no Saxon was promoted 
to any office, civil, military, or ecclesiastical. Havmg come 
9ver with William and fought for him in the field, ne was 
Urst made Earl of Dorset — and now beine; girt with a sword, 
while he held the Great Seal in one )^a, a crosier was put 
into the other. 

" Of Osmond's conduct in his office of chancellor^ few 
3aTticular8 are transmitted to us ; but he is said to have been 
nuch in the confidence of the Conqueror, who consulted 
iim about all the most arduous and secret affairs of state, as 
yell as confiding to him the superintendence of the adminis- 
ration of justice. William of Malmesbury is the chief 
>anegvrist, celebrating his chastity, his disinterestedness, his 
leep learning, and above all his love of sacred music— 
epresenting as the only shade on his character his great 
evetity to penitents, which was caused by his own im- 
laculate Ufe. After his elevation to the episcopal dignity, 
e devoted himself entirelv to his sacredotal duties.** He 
rrote the '' History of the Life and Miracles of Alden, 

Saxon Saint," the first Bishop of Sherborne. He also 
9inposed the service <* Secunaum usum Sarum," which 
as held in great repute till the time of the Reforma- 
on« 

W. Winters. 

■ 

tJKLL. GwYNNK (Vol. iiL 359; iv. A5, 97).— -Mjr attention 

been called to the circumstance tnat a portrait of Peter 

iningham appeared in the Illustrated London News of 

binary 23, 1856. It was, however, from a photograph 

ished by Cundall, of Bond-street, and the family had 

»tten the circumstance. 

W. R. Cooper. 

te Illustrated London News points out that in the 

ber for 2jrd February, 1856, there is a wood engraved 

t of Mr. Peter Cunningham, which must be the only 

extant, as Mrs. Cunningham states that no portrait of her 

and was ever eneravra or published. This is both a 

entaiy on the value of evidence, and also on the use of 




such a publication as the Antiquary in Ininging things 
hidden, to light. 

Gets. 

The Gallows at Tyburn (Vol. iv. 119).— The spot on 
which the Tyburn gallows was erected is now occupied by 
the house No. 49, Connaught-square, a £act which is 
especially mentioned in the lease granted by the Bishop of 
London, as "Tybumia" belongs to that see. Executions 
took place here as early as the reign of Henry IV., 1399-1413. 
The last execution at Tyburn was in November, 1783. 
Tyburn-road is the modem Oxford-street. Pennant (who 
died 1798), remembered this street as "a deep hollow road 
and full of sloughs, with here and there a rag^d house, the 
lurking-place of cut-throats." 

R. E. Way. 

The situation of it was established by several articles in 
Notes and Queries^ 4 s. xi. 98, 140, 164, 206, 347^ to which I 
would refer T. Fraser. 

Samuel Shaw. 

" Leigh Hunt was not a Sweet-pea Kind of Man " 
(Vol. iv. 66). — I do not know the source of the remark. But 
this I know, that of the three quotations published in the 
papers at the time, the worst was chosen. Mr. Mayers's line 
is of the " sweet-pea order." Leigh Hunt was better than a 
lover of his fellow men. He never sank so low as that. 

G. J. H. 

New Surname (Vol.iv, 77, iii, 122, 133).— -As to Cutler 
Sheepshanks, I ought to have mentioned that the storv is 
told of the first of the name in Yorkshire. It was relatea to 
me as truth by a friend now dead, and I will do my best to 
verify it when opportunity next offers. Still, Bilbo should 
have some facts to go upon before he so discourteously 
rejects the statement of a fellow-correspondent. 

Sennacherib. 

Family of Bird rVol. iv. 55).— I have not at present 
been able to learn anytning of the family of Bird, about 1 760. 
There was a family named Bird residing here about 1790. 
The father was a medical man, and I am informed did not 
come to Tamworth tiU about the above date. Hie family 
were residing here until about twenty years ago. 

Tatnworth, ROBERT. W. Nevill. 

Author Wanted (Vol. iv. 120).— The lines quoted by 
vour correspondent are CampbelPs, and they are in his 
beautiftd poem, entitled <* Hallowed Ground." 

Frederick Rule. 

The Eglinton Tournament (Vol. iv. 54).— The Baron 
Hylton who fought at the Battle of Cressy (1346) was 
Alexander de Hilton, summoned to Parliament 6-9 Edward 

in., 1333-13351 ob- I3^i« 

H, 



. P»jctIlHttes« 



Discovery in Switzerland.— For a long time anti« 
quaries have been of the opinion that the weapons and im- 
plements of bronze which nave been found in Switzerluid 
nave been manufactured not in that country, but beyond the 
Alps, and that they had been obtained thence by the Hel- 
vetians in the way of trade. latterly, however, a few more 
have been discovered in France and Crermany, and very 
recently Dr. Gros, of Neuville, has made a highly impor- 
tant discovery in th^ course of researches at the lake station 
of Meyringen, a site remarkable for the quantity and the 
excellent condition of bronzes which have been found there. 
Here the doctor has unearthed sundry highly interesting 
things, among which are crucible beos, channels for the 
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Notes. OH, Beds and Bedding. ^ Historical and Anec4otical. By 
James Blyth. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.- 1873. 

An entertaining little book for an idle hour. The author has 
summed up a considerable number of facts relating to his theme, and 
of which, perhaps, only a vague idea is generally possessed. The 
subject is treated under the headings of beoi ancient^ beds medueval. 
and hedi modem. Alluding to the variety of uses to which bea 
coverings may be applied, Mr. Blyth tells a story of a traveller in 
Ireland, who " was struck with some peculiarity m the cloth which 
was spread upon his table at dinner in a roadside inn. On retiring 
to bed, he found that it was made to serve him as a quilt. Next 
morning it honoured him with its presence at breakfast. And when 
his landlady kindly accompanied him for a short distance as a guide, 
she wrapt it around her comely person to shield her from the cold." 
A graphic description is given ot some of the luxurious and magnifi- 
cent beds of the middle ages, and among other faceiim we find a 
ludicrous royal order (promulgated, however, in all stateliness and 
importance) for the making of tne bed of Henry VII. The rich and 
elaborate counterpanes of the royalty and anstocracy of old may 
well strike astonishment into the beholder ; but this will cease when 
it is remembered that in former times, as the author says, '*the 
bedchamber played a much more important part in court life than it 
does now-a-aays." French kings and queens were in the habit of 
holding levies in their bedchambers. Even now, on the Continent, 
slewing apartments are frequently used as reception rooms, and are 
elegantly decked out for such occasions. Our insular haoits have 
long since banished such a custom from among us, if indeed it ever 
obtiuned in the degree customary abroad. 

Poems* By Wrazall HalL London : Chapman & Hall. 

This volume of verse discloses not alone earnestness, and a thought- 
ful, and imaginative mind, but these excellent qualities are supple- 
mented by the much rarer ones of original poetic expression, which 
occasionally develops itself in instances of rare and singular beauty. 
The various religious and intellectual tendencies of the age are dwelt 
upon with evident preference ; but there is also some pretty *' nature- 
painting," as well as the more abstruse reflections upon abstract 
auestions. Altogether these poems are far above the average, and 
eserve to be more widely known than appears to be the case. Many 
passages recall the impassioned utterance of Mrs. Browning, while 
exhibiting that peculiar fusion of spirit and sense which is the proof 
of the special aptitude indispensable for creative efforts of the mind, 
and which finds countertynes in the highest manifestations of art, 
whether of tone or form. In a later edition the volume might, how- 
ever, be advantageously compressed. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Guinevere. Song. "Words by Lionel H. Lewin. Composed by 
Arthur S. Sullivan. J. B. Cramer & Co. 

This is one of the songs that excite the wonder of the critic, 
causing him to muse how it was that the author could furnish the words 
and the composer the music. The story of the poem is one wlxolly 
unsuitable for English soclal'requirements, and inadmissible in the 




posed. The subject is one containing tragic elements, and its 
adoption could onl/bc justified by successful treatment in harmony 
with the incidents upon which it is based ; instead, however, of its 
existence bein^ made good in this manner, the tragic, or at least 
earnest and scnous character, which really would have been the mo^t 
proper and suitable, is entirely missed, the melodramatic only remain- 
mg, with all its meretricious and artificial sentimentalism, and its 
approach to burlesque. It is surprising that a composer of Mr. 
Sullivan's dramatic resources has cared to append his name to so 
weak and hybrid a production. It is not pleasing in a melodic point 
of view, and it has,*not dramatic truth to make up for this. An example 
of the want of the latter quality may be noted in the last line of the 
first page, where the change from the minor into the major is false in 
feeling, and altogether incongruous in style. Musical composers 
have to fight against the fascination of the special medium in which 
they work, as it is liable to carry them into flights of irrelevant ex- 
pression, from the very facility with which its combinations are made. 
Were musicians more cognisant of this danger, they would give 
^eater attention to the study of dramatic art. What in vocal music 
IS not founded on sound lyric principles and dramatic truth must 
result in false and tasteless efiiects. And in music the public is less 
able to criticise, for to understand thoroughly the mystery of sweet 
sounds a special technical education is required ; whereas, every one 
with a moderately decent ear and ordinaiy common-sense can detect 
a false tone or accent in mere verbal deliver^'; But the divine art is 
superficially so much more vague, from its being Par excellence 
eniotional. that detection is more difficult; nevertheless, truth, pre- 
cision of thought, and their natural and appropriate forms of realiza- 
tion, are to be found even in music by those who honestly seek them. 
Wagner is showing his sense of this in the intellectual warfare in 
Which he is now engaged, but his enthusiasm for dramatic integrity 



of expression makes him somewhat blind to, or obliviovs of lyri^ 
requir^ents ; tiierefore we shrink from his unio^odioas estnner 
while recognizing the thinker and the intellectaal pioneer ia Mm 
He may be called pre-Raphaelite in music, labonriae to bring gntin 
sincerity and earnestness into musical art as it at pteseot enti. 
From this point of view may his defects be borne witL Sooe 
beauties and excellences his works certainly possess, and bis &• 
ciples and successors may further, and perhaps mote happilv, esgsfe 
in the solution of the enigma offered by the divergencies ana ^fms- 
tiations between musical form and dramatic reabsoi. 



^, -^^ ^-T-Mrs. Regina Maria Roch, authoress of the "CbiUrcarf 
5»e Abbey," was the daughter of Colonel D* Alton, and wife rf 
Ambrose Roch, Esq., grandson of James Roch, of Glyn Casth^ bsk 
Camck-on-Stttr, Ireland. 

. •?; '^;— "You will find the pedigree of the family yon enqoiie abosl 
m Burke's " Royal Descents." 

^^' ^uRt^^ Brayley's and Britten's History of Surrey, by Dr. 
Mantell (1848) ; Brayley's Topographical History of SarreydM; 
and Camden's curious old descnption of "Suth-rey," or **SacreT,iti 
Eariy History, Antiquity," &c (16x0-37). 

A'Ti^'^^^r^^^ Daniel K. Sandfbrd, some time M.P. forPairisf, 
died in 1838. 

L.A. (Dover).— Why not communicate with the anthoriues at tk 
local museum ? 

« ^'-i^' •^tJTX?" ^". ^"^ *" *^e information you require ia the 
Shilling Knightage," published by Mr. Hardwidi, ofKccadifly, 

o^'^'d-l^^^yi^^^gofOie British Museum was commenced is 
1823 by Sir R. Smirke, and completed by his brother, Sydney Smuka, 
In 1854. 

r'X"?**® pictureyou allude to was painted by Francis Haymaa, oae 
of the first members of the Royal Academy. 

I/. A./i.-^ biography of Admiral John Jervis, Earl St \ 
was written by Captain Brenton. 

-4. i!/»7^r.— Arthur Murphy, a native of Roscommon, in IzebaJ, 
was the author of the play you name. 

T. H. {AcloMy—The arms of Birkenhead are — Quarterly, eu. asdor. 
a crozier m pale arg. ; in the first quarter a lion passant ar^ 

-3 "5!^^^«"~?^® ^'«^^. ?f ***® ^™*'y yott enquire about is fWIy 
set forth m Burke's " Landed Gentr}-." 

//eraldicus.— The fee is 5*. 

I ^* ^»^^«'!^— The late Mr. George Goodwin, of BradweU and Hope, 
claimed to have become the rightful 6th Earl of Newbarvh oeA» 
death of Jiiscousm Anthony James Radclyffe, 5th Earl, ia i«x4 
grandson of Charles Radclyffe, last Eari of Derwe^twater, indOai- 
lottc Maria Livingstone, in her own right Countess of Ncwbnrgh. 

F.—(i) Besides the families vou name. Burke's "Landed Crentrr" 
conUms notices of the Fletchers of Garr, King's Conntr, aad «f 
Dunans, ca Argyll. (2) The literal translation of the sentence is- 

1 he aforesaid plan to be held for the specified term." 

S. Z.— A manor, in the original meaning of the term, consisted d 
lands upon which the lord had a mansion, and to which lands asd 
mansion there belonged a seigniory over fradiolders qnalified is 
respect of quantity of estate, and sufficient, in point of Dumber, id 
constitute a Court Baron, and these freeholders were calW 
Vavassors. 

T. ^.—Enquire at the Will Office, Doctors' Commons. 
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NOTICES. 



Correspondents mho reply io queries would oblige by njwrrimg b 
the volutne and page where such queries are io be found To emi 
this gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our comspmdants ett 
slow to comprehefid that it is desirable to give not only the referemu 
to the query itself but that such reference should also tnclmde mil 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query prppommdad mipegt 
4, Vol. iii.f to which a previous reply had been given atpagmv^mmi 
another at Page 32, requires to be set down tyol. Hi, 4, 20^ 3a). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent mi 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in aidueolocy, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possessioi 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

Communications for the Editor shoold be M difgt cd to tlw P^ 
Ushi ^ Office, 81A, Fleet Street, Londoo, E.C. 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the spa-fields riots. 
By Walter Thornbury, 

iConiinutd from p, 139.) 

The horse patrole that night were indefatigable as blood- 
hounds in searching every lane and bye-road round London, 
nor was their toU unrewarded; about 11 p.m. Charles 
Miell, one of these officers, observed three men close 
by Highgate Church, walking in the direction of Finchley ; 
two watchmen were, at the time, leaning against the church- 
yard railing ; Miell, who was in search of three footpads 
who had committed robberies a week before in Essex, and 
thinking that the three suspicious men who shrunk past 
him resembled a description he had received, called to the 
watchmen to foUow and address the men, who seemed con- 
Ihsed by his advance. The three men were Watson senior, 
Watson junior, Thistlewood, and Preston. Riding before 
them, and addressing himself to the elder Watson, Miell 
laid — 

•* Gentlemen, I beg your pardon, but where are you 
travelling ?** 

Watson the elder replied, "To Northampton." 

Miell said, '* It is a late hour of the night to be travelling 
so near London. I suppose you know, gentlemen^ I am a 
borse patrole belonging to Bow-street." 

Watson then drew a bundle from under his right arm, 
ind held it up to the officer, who, too wary to take it, 
nstantly thrust his left hand into the breast of Watson's 
:oat, and drawing out a pistol by the butt end, told him that 
f he oiTered to move he would blow his brains out. He 
hen called to the watchmen to secure the other two men. 
)]ily one of the watchmen, however, had followed him« and he 
t once ran back towards the church and sprung his rattle. 
lie other two men, who both wore great coats, drew pistols 
rom their back pockets, and one of them pulled the trigger ; 
nt the pistol, luckily for the patrole, hung fire, and both 
ed. By this time the other watchman had come out of the 
Led Lion public-house, with four or five persons, to the 
ssistance of MieU, who was shouting, " Stop thief." 

«<D— you, patrole," cried two young men, "why don't 
on ride afler them ?" 

Miell replied, *' I have a prisoner on my Icfl hand, and I 
iinnot go.' 
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" We will take care of him," said the two young men ; 
and Miell, finding the landhidy knew the men/handed Dr. 
Watson over to them, and rode after the oiher fugitives. 
When he had ridden some two or three hundred yards, 
however, he heard a scuffle, and looking back saw the 
prisoner and his two young guardians all on the ground 
together struggling. 

Miell, believing in the old saying, " A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush," dashed back, leaped off his horse, 
and secured the refractory prisoner, who held in his hand a 
walking-stick dirk. Dragged into the public-house, the , 
doctor was searched, and several dangerous papers found 
upon him. One was a letter to Preston, from a poor man, 
who had met Preston at the Red Heart, Shoe-lane, offering 
to dehvcT out hand bills. The other was a plan of march 
for the rioters, and notes of places where barricades should 
be erected. The smiths of We^minster-road were to collect 
in three divisions on London Bridge, and march straight to 
the Old Man (the Tower). The Paddington-road division 
was to march to St. Giles's, meet the Irish division, and then 
barricade Chancery-lane. The barricades (as far as the 
notes could be understood) were to be in St. Giles's, 
Holbom Bars, Carey-street, Temple Bar, Theobald's road, 
Gray s-Inn-lane, Elm-street, St. John's-street, Clerkenwell, 
Old-street-road, Whitechapel, the Tower, the Bank, and 
the Poultry. 

At Somers Town watch-house Watson confessed he 
had been to the Spa-fields meeting. East Smithfield, 
and the Tower, but not to Skinner-street. He also re- 
marked that it was very unfortunate that the pistol he 
carried should have been observed and led ta his apprehen- 
sion. When told of the Essex footpads, he looked surprised, 
and did not seem to know what a footpad was. 

Young Watson was never captured, but Thistlewood, the 
master-spirit of evil, Dr. Watson, Preston, and Hooper, 
were tried for high treason on the 9th June, 181 7. Mr. 
Wetherall and Mr. Serjeant Copley (aherwards Lord Lynd- 
hurst) appeared for Thistlewood and Watson. Messrs. 
Lawes, Rigby, Holt, and Starkie for Preston and Hooper. 
The trial of Dr. Watson occupied seven days. The cliief 
witness was John Castle, a man of infamous character and a 
Government spy. It was proved, by his own confession, 
that he had earned money by assisting in the escape of 
French officers on parole. He said he had first seen Preston 
at Spencean meetings, at the Cock, in Graflon-street, and 
the Mulberry Tree, in Mulberry-tree-court, Wilson-street, 
Moorfields. He was one of the committee of a society that 
had met near Fleet Market, to petition Government to do away 
with machinery. Watson had shown him drawings of machines 
on four wheels, the roUers having spikes and sharp blades 
at each end to annoy cavalry. He had had a pattern pike 
made for the conspirators, and Thistlewood nad praised 
the weapon, and ordered 250. The Paddington navigators, 
tampered with by Thistlewood, had declared they wished for 
a good row, as they had rather be killed than starvecf. The 
first dangerous conference had been held at 9, Greystoke- 
place. Thistlewood and young Watson had both inspected 
the barracks, which were to be fired. At a later meeting 
Thistlewood brought a map of London, and arranged the 
Une of march for the men who should attack the barracks 
simultaneously. There were to be six generals, and their 
stations were fixed upon. Thistlewood, who, as he found 
all the money, was commander-in-chief, was to carry off the 
two field pieces of the Light Horse Volunteers, from the 
artillery ground in Gray's-Inn-lane. Preston was to attack 
the Tower, while Harrison, the ex-artillery man, was to 
assail the Regent's Park barracks; Castle himself was 
to set fire to the King- street barracks. The attack 
was fixed for one in the morning, and all persons the 
rioters met, such as watchmen, &c., were to be forced 
to join in the rising. With carts and carriages barricades 
were to be raised, and the horses were to be used to 
mount some of the rioters as cavalry, Afler the King-street 
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barracks were fired, Castle was to join tlie elder Watson at 
the top of Oxford-street, near the park, where Harrison was 
to meet them with the artillery taken from the St. John's 
"Wood barracks. A rejoicing volley was then to be fired, 
to show that the rioters had possession of guns. Two 
pieces of artillery, guarded by parties of pikemen, were 
to be dragged into the park to fire on the soldiers, if any at- 
tempted to cross fi-om Knightsbridge barracks. The next 
step was to go down Park-lane and barricade the whole of the 

?ark gates leading into the lane, to stop cavalry. Hyde 
'ark-corner turnpike and the Piccadilly gates were both 
to be fastened and chained, and parties of men left to guard 
the turnpike-gate in case of attack from the Horse 
Guards. Westminster Bridge was also to be barricaded, 
to prevent the horse coming round by Chelsea. The oil- 
shops were next to be searched for combustibles, and the 
gunshops for arms. They were then to barricade St. Giles's, 
having one gun pointed up Tottenham-court-road and 
another up Oxford-road. Watson was to barricade Oxford- 
road, whue Preston, if he failed in his attempt on the 
Tower, was to barricade London Bridge, to prevent the 
approach of artillery from Woolwich. He was tnen to have 
gone and barricaded Whitechapel, to prevent troops coming 
from Woolwich that way. The main body was to meet in 
that interesting building, the Old Lady (the Bank). The 
Bank, when tsScen, was to be defended from the roof and 
the neighbouring roofs by glass bottles and every sort of 
missile, while the Bank books were to be placed m one of 
the barricades ready to be set on fire, if the rioters were 
repulsed, so as to do away with the National Debt. 

One of the insane propositions of Thistlewood, or more 
probably the elder Watson, had been to collect 200 young 
women clothed in white, and carrying small tricolour flags 
and cockades, to precede the six generals who led the 
rioters, so as to prevent the charge of cavalry, till the 
men could be formed, and the leaders could address the 
soldiers and deprecate their hostility. 

Rioters were also to be sent to man all the vessels they 
could find in the river, and stop the troops from Woolwich, 
and to go to sea and inform the sailors that a new govern- 
ment had been established, and that they must come home 
for fresh orders. Another proposition was to pull down the 
wall opposite Lord George Gordon's house, and the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley's wall, iron, spikes, pallisading, and all, to 
barricade Piccadilly. It was expected that all London could 
be taken 'in three or four hours, as the town would be in 
such an alarm that the soldiers would not attempt to attack 
them. Angeli a paper-doll maker, another infamous Go- 
vernment spy, strongly denied in cross-examination that it 
ever had oeen intended to fire Bonaparte's great mortar 
taken at Cadiz, or the great Egyptian gim now in St. 
James's Park. 

Much to the mortification of the Government, the jury, 
disgusted with the very doubtful and highly-coloured evi- 
dence of the spies, found Dr. Watson not guilty, and the 
other prisoners were then released by the disgusted Govern- 
ment uiwyers. 

It fared, however, much worse with the reckless young 
Irish sailor, Cashman, who had carried the tricolour flag, 
broken into Beckwick's gun shop, and helped to drag and 
load the brass carronade stolen in the Minories. 

Cashman's defence was this : He was a discharged sea- 
man, who had just come up to London from Deptford. On 
the morning of the riot, he had been to the London Hospital 
to see a sick messmate ; returning to Rosemary-lane, Wnite- 
chapel, to get his breakfast. He then went with a letter to 
Admiral Martin, at the Admiralty. He gave it to a gentle- 
man there, who looked at it. As he was returning by a 
large church and castle (St. Paul's), he saw a mob running. 
A sailor accosted him, gave him a musket, and asked him 
to take a walk. He consented, and they joined a lot of 
men marching. He had no idea what it meant, and did not 



joiii in any of the excesses that were committed. He iB 
tried, found guilty, and was hung on March 12, i8» 
The papers of the day give the following particulais of fl 
dare-devil behaviour m prison and on the scaffold :— 1 

'* In alluding to his approaching death he said, *Hebi}| 
often faced the enemy through a «iower of bullets withostj 
shrinking and did not now fear.' As he passed through tbit| 
press yard, he exclaimed with an oath, < I wish a forty-fm 
pounder would now come and cut me in two ratho-thmll 
should go into the hands of Jack Ketch.' Being exhatra 
to resign himself to futurity, he said, ' He had no feu oli 
death, he wished the moment was then come, for he md 
ready to drop, but he did not like to be exposed like a coshl 
mon robber. I die willingly,' continued he, *and wonk! gtil 
to the mast-head now to receive a rope for my death, fori \wA 
my next voyage must" be to Jack Ketch.* On the door be«| 
ing opened for the purpose of removing Quinland, he saidJ 
< Good-bve, Quinland ; I suppose I shall not see you agall 
before I kick the bucket.' Cashman shook hands witk Mi;| 
Smart, the tvmkey, and requested that he would *GiTe )a\ 
compliments lo the other officers.' The door of the cdB 
opening to admit some one, he stepped forward with giead 
alacrity, saying, < Am I to go no^v ? ' On his aims ha|H 
bound behind nim with a cord, he called out to the shon 
officer, 'Haul it taut.' On the attempt to admiimtifl 
religious consolation to him he resentea, saying, *DobV 
bother me — it's of no use ; I know nothing at all about tlJ 
matter.' I 

'^ Looking towards the prison door, at which one of tld 
tumke3rs stood, he said *• Good bye. Bishop ! God bless fm 
my hearty ! ' and then addressing himself to the othcR, d 
exclaimed, < This is not for cowardice. I am not broo£^t ■ 
this for any robbery. I am going to die, but I shall afl 
shrink. If I was at my quarters I should not be kiDed ij 
the smoke, I'd be in the fire. I have done nothing agaioi 
my king and country, but fought for them. This,' sa& hd 
soon after, * is what has brought me here. I always fon 
for my king and country, and this is my endf On tlie scaM 
he called out to the mob, ' Hurra, my boys, FU die Hsl 
man!' He greeted the people with cries, 'Hoirahljfl 
hearties in the cause! Success! Cheer-up!' The miaistel 
making a final attempt to address him, he {nished tki 
aside, saying, * Don't bother me, it's no use, I want no mof 
but from God.' On the night-cap being put over bis M 
he said, *For God's sake let me see to the last; I 'vaBtfl 
cap.' He turned towards Mr. Beckwith's house in an aa 
manner, and shaking his head, said, < I'll be with yoa-l 
there ! ' meaning he would haunt the house. Again tarev 
to the people, he cried, ' I am the last of seven of them td 
fought for my king and country. I could not get my o«d 
and that has brought me here.' The executioner hsvifl 
quitted the platform, he exclaimed to the crowd, * Now i« 
beggars, give me three cheers when I trip. Hurra, HI 
beggars ! ' Then, calling to the executioner, he cried oa| 
' Come, Jack, you beggar, let go the jib-boom ! "* J 

Tlie fate of this poor brave young fellow excited rail 
pity, especially as he was half starving at the time, and U| 
apparently been decoyed to the meeting by discontcaM 
comrades. I 

The escape of young Watson was remarkable. He va 
for a long time hiddenj in a house in Bayham-stitJ 
Camden Town, near places often searched by the pcSj 
He then stained his skin, shaved his eyebrows, *l 
assumed a wadded Quaker costume, taking the^ name rfi 
friend, who hid himself for a time. In this disguise, a a^J 
this means, he contrived to get on board a vessel boM 
to America, and to elude the eye of the search o6kqgj 
the watch. He settled in the United States, but, we b gj 
got into bad habits, drank, and died young. The fiM 
sank into extreme poverty, in old age turned cobM*^ 
some lane out of Holborn. I 



As for Thistlewood, that dark and desperate 
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The present house was erected from the designs of John 
Thorpe, and is built in the form of an oblong, with projecting 
wings on the south side, flanked at their comers with square 
towers. Like its predecessor, the mansion is constructed 
chiefly of dark red brick, v^ich, however, is relieved by the 
stone dressings of the windows and the angles. As seen 
from the avenue by which the house is approached on the 
north side, the building has a striking appearance, being 
upwards of 200 feet in length, and very lofly. In front there 
is a broad smooth court, enclosed by a low ornamental 
wall, and entered by three pairs of metal gates, of extremely 
rich and beautiful design. These gates were cast in Paris 
]& 1846, and placed here on the occasion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury being honoured with a visit by hev Majesty and 
the Prince Consort. The only relief to break the monotony 
of the three long rows of mullioned windows on this side of 
the house is the centre comparlment, with its entrance door- 
way below, approached by a broad flight of steps, and the 
noble clock-tower which rises majestically above. The 
grand or principal entrance is in the south front of the man- 
sion, the whole facade of which is cased with Caen stone, 
most profusely ana elaborately sculptured with emblematic 
devices, and is what has been termed << a magniflcent ex- 
ample of the Palladian style " of architecture. The length 
of the southern front is 300 feet, the centre being 140 feet, 
and each wing eighty feet wide. The wings project 
100 feet from the body of the building, and have at the 
angles square towers crowned with domed turrets and gilded 
vanes. The basement-stpry of this front contains an arcade 
or portico of nine arches, that in the centre constituting the 
doorway, the four arches on either side being flUed in with 
a kind of trellis-work, and separated from each other exter- 
nally by Doric pilasters, whereof the upper parts are fluted 
and the lower parts enriched with Elizabethan arabesques. 
Above this portico extends the long gallery, lighted by nine 
large mullioned windows, between each of which is an Ionic 
pilaster. The colonade and gallery are divided into two 
equal parts by a frontispiece of three stories, in the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders. This *• frontispiece," which 
forms the grand entrance, has a slight projection, and rises 
several feet above the ornamental balustrade that adorns the 
summit of the house. It has coupled columns at the comers, 
and in the space ira mediately over the great window are 
sculptured the armori al bearings of the noble house of Cecil, 
encircled by a garter,, and supported by two lions, with the 
motto, *' Sero sed sorio,'* the crest of the crossed arrows 
and archer's cap forming a conspicuous object ; here also 
appears the date 161 1, the year in which the mansion was 
finished. This compartment is crowned with a richly-carved 
cornice and parapet. Over the centre of the building, and 
immediately at the back of the compartment here mentioned, 
rises the clock-tower above alluded to. The two projecting 
wings are massive and comparatively plain, and are sup- 
ported at each comer by square dome-crowned turrets, 
seventy feet high to the gilded vanes, and the space between, 
comprising three stories, b relieved by a fine oriel window 
of two stories. A pleasing effect is contributed to the aspect 
of the edifice, especially as seen from the south side, by 
various plants, sucn as ivy, magnolias, roses, &c., being trained 
tastefully about the walls. In November, 1835, a great part 
of the west ^ving was destroyed by fire, little being left of 
that part of the house beside the outer walls. On this 
being rebuilt, occasion was taken to effect a general repa- 
ration of the mansion, which occupied a period of upwards 
of ten years. It should be added that m this calamitous 
fire the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, grandmother of 
the present noble owner of Hatfield, unfortunately perished 
in the flames. In the carved woodwork of a mantelpiece 
in one of the restored rooms, an oval gQt frame has been 
introduced, containing a well-painted portrait of the de- 
ceased Marchioness, when she was a very young girl. 

The east and west sides of the mansion, although picturesque 
in appearance, havQ about them nothing to calf for special 



mention. The east side, however, possesses certain advan- 
tages which go far towards imparting to it an additional chaa. 
The view from the house in that direction is one of lemaik- 
able interest and varietur. There, as on the sontli front, is 
a noble terrace-walk, with an enriched parapet adorned with 
large vases, which, durhxg the summer months, arc filkd 
with plants. From the terrace, a broad flight of stqs 
descends into the quaintly-devised Elizabethan gardos. 
These are laid out in two distinct designs, arranged in fbor 
compartments, each design being repeated transveisdy; 
and the different parterres are intersected by broad gntd 
walks, and bands of turf. Another broad flight of steps 
leads to the croquet ground, which is a beautifiilly-kcpt km 
space of turf, partly surrounded by grassy slopes ; and be- 
yond this is the maze, formed of yew hedges, in a good 
state of preservation. Below the maze the eye wanders o*ff 
the " rosary." This comprises a sort of arcade, the roses 
being trained over lattice work, on either side of which are 
broad borders, nearly one hundred yards in length, planted 
exclusively with China roses. To this succeeds another gar- 
den of sweet-scented flowers, beyond which is a magnificeat 
lake, about four actes in extent, surrounded by shady walks, 
which wind their course through ornamental trees and shnib& 
Near the ladce is a remarkably fine willow, raised from a 
slip cut from the tree which shaded the tomb of Najpokoa 
at St. Helena, and which was sent over to the late Marqais 
of Salisbury. The view on this side is bounded by the ex- 
tensive park with its noble old trees. The gardens are con- 
tinued along the south fi-ont of the house, on each ade 
of the broad carriage drive, which is entered by iron gates, 
of light and elegant workmanship, supported by masave 
pillars. From these gates extends a noble avenne of limes, 
comprising two rows of trees on each side, the distance be- 
tween the inner rows being 250 feet. Passing on to tbe 
west side of the house, we enter another garden, wfakh is 
enclosed on every side with an arcade of limes, so planted 
and trained as to form a roof of arching boughs. In the 
centre is a large circular basin of water, surrounded by a bck 
of junipers, and between these and the four comers stands 
an aged mulberry tree. The general appearance of this gar- 
den is much more modern than that on the opposite side of 
the house, considerable alteration having been effected in 
the "bedding." within the last few years. Passing northward, 
another garden is entered. This is of more recent formaticw. 
and consists of a long gravel walk, with beds of flowers c*t 
in the turf on either side. The conservatory, pleasure grounds, 
and arboretum, are next reached by a broad gravel temce 
walk ; whilst a small iron gate admits the visitor to wlut b 
called the Palace garden, which has been recently co nvert ed 
into a most beautUul rosary. This garden is formed on a 
portion of the site of the ancient Palace of Hatfield, and ib 
four external towers are marked by square raised beds. 
Quitting this garden we come upon the large square coorl 
on the north side of the house, and having thus completed 
the circuit of the exterior, we will in a future paper pmat 
out some of the treasures of the interior. 

(To be continued.) 



ANTIQUITIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— DRINKING VESSELS. 

ROMAN AND SPANISH GLASS. 
{Continued from p, jf.J 

The most ancient specimens of glass in this Exhibitioa 
are the five Roman goblets and the Patera, exhibited by 
C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq. They are of the greenish tsii 
usual in ordinary Idnds of glass, and they display scaiceSy 
any attempt at ornamentation. One of the goblets is ea- 
circled at its narrowest diameter by a ring of blue glass, aad 
another is similarly decorated. There are the remsdns oC 
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The Schools^ the only part of the hospital which is affected 
by the new Schefne^ have hitherto accommodated sixty-three 
children, selected from Westminster, Chelsea, and Hayes, 
and also from the City of London, and Brandesburton, in 
Yorkshire. In the education of the girls, domestic work has 
always .occupied a prominent position. The boys have re- 
ceived a good middle class education. All the children 
have been fed, clothed, sheltered, and educated, free of all 
expense to their relatives. The entire establishment, schools 
and almshouses, has been under the care of a Master, who is 
in Holy Orders. 

Emanuel Hospital was founded (A.D. 1594) under the will 
of Ann, widow of Gregory Fiennes, Lord Dacre, daughter of 
Sir Richard Sackville and Winifred Bruges, his wife. Her 
grandfather. Sir John Bruges, was Lord Mayor in 1520. 
Her brother was the famous Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, 
afterwards Earl of Dorset, statesman, courtier, and poet: 
see " Collins' Peerage,'* especially Vol. vi., ed. 1812, and 
" Poulson's History of Holdemess," part ii., p. 267, where 
may be seen the Dacre pedigree. There were two barons 
Dacre, " Dacre of the North,** seated at Gillesland in Cumber- 
land ; " Dacre of the South,** at Hurstmonceaux. See also, 
** Lansdown MSS." Ixxi ; Ixxvii ; cvi. Gregory, Lord Dacre, 
is described by Su* Richard Baker (** Chronicle'*) as '* crack- 
brained.** Camden (** Reign of Elizabeth," p. 116) is more 
complimentary, ** he was of no weak capacity, the nephew's 
nepnew of Richard Fenis, of the ancient family of the Earls 
of Bononia." He began life under inauspicious circumstances, 
his father having been attainted and executed for murder 
under the sign manual of Hen. VHI., in 1541 (see '*The 
Sussex Archaeological Transactions, ' * xix, 1 80 ; * ' Fronde's His- 
tory of England,*' iv. p. 120; ** Statutes of Ihe Realm ; Peers 
and Commons* Journals," Anno, i and 14 Eliz., etc., also 
Mr. Gore's " Dacre of the South **). Restored in blood and 
honours on the accession of Elizabeth, the son entered the 
royal service and his wife became one of the maids of honour. 
He accompanied the Earl of Lincoln, Ambassador to Paris, 
to effect the ratification of the league concluded at Blois in 
157 1 -2. He does not appear to have taken any part in the 
politics of the time, but was by profession a soldier. When 
the invasion of England was threatened by the Spanish 
Armada, he raised a troop for the army of defence, and in 
his address to the Queen regrets that *' heavy lawsuits have 
crippled his means and prevented his doing more." For 
the conclusion of his famous suit against the Lord Norreys, 
see ''Journals Pari, and State Papers,*' circ, 1575 and 15&3, 
also " Lansdown MSS.,** cvi. 42. He died without issue in 
1594, consequently he is frequently called the *' last Lord Dacre 
of the South.'* The barony, after remaining in abeyance for 
many years, was finally adjudged to his sister Margaret, wife 
of Sampson Lennard, whose son, Henry, was in 16 16 
created (or confirmed ?) Baron Dacre, hv writ. The present 
Lord Dacre is descended from this lady, also through a 
female heir. 

- - Gregory Lord Dacre and his wife resided in a house in 
Westminster near to the present Dacre-street. She died in 
1 595 1 and now lies by the side of her husband in Chelsea 
old chm-ch, as directed by her will, *' that I may be buried 
in one tomb with my Lord at Chelsey, without earthlv 
pompe but with some privat freindes, and not to be ripped, 
and touling for me, but no ringing after service is done." 
The Dacre monument, originally in the More chapel, is now 
in the south aisle. There is a model of it in the chapel of 
Emanuel Hospital. It is of white marble, the two efhgies 
lying on a sarcophagus beneath an arch with Corinthian 
pillars. Lord Dacre is represented in armour, with hair 
short and beard long. The lady wears a gown and over it a 
long mantle with a ruff. A dog lies at the feet of each. Lofty 
obelisks stand on either side, and the whole tomb is orna- 
mented with flowers. There are two Latin inscriptions, a free 
translation of which, by the Rev. William Beloe, master of 
the hospital 1 783-1804, may be seen in Faulkner's *' Chelsea." 
A more recent translation from the able pen of the Rev. A. 



B. Grosart has appeared in the Leisure Hour for September 
of this year. The shield of arms contains quarterings of the 
families of Dacre, Moulton, Vaux, Morville, Fitzhugh, Gti^« 
Marmion, Gemigan, and Sackville. In a subsequent paper 
a di^st of the statutes and more recent history of the 
hospital will be given. 

Cafellanus bt Magistsr. 



{To he coniinued,) 



Scarves. — ^Before regular uniforms were adopted by the 
army, it appears to have been the custom of military men to 
indicate the side for which they fought, by wearing a scaif 
of some particular colour. We are told by Clarendon, that 
at the battle of Edge Hill, in 1642, the parliamentaiian 
army wore orange scarves, orange being the colour of the 
Earl of Essex ; and the historian goes on to say, that when 
Sir Faithful Fortescue suddenly deserted his comrades at 
the commencement of the battle, and went over with his 
men to the royal side, eighteen of his troopers were slain by 
royalists in mistake, through the former having neglected to 
throw off their orange scarves on changing sides. Is it knows 
what colours were worn by the parliamentarian soldiers under 
Cromwell and Fairfax, after the retirement of Essex ? In 
the fresco painting, at the House of Commons, of the stonn- 
ing of Basing House, Cromwell*s men are represented with 
orange scarves, but is not this a mistake ? In the portrait 
of Cromwell, by Walker, a page is tying a white scarf round 
the Protector*s waist, and as the arms of Cromwell were 
Sable, a lion rampant argent, white would have been an 
appropriate colour to be worn by his men. The livery 
colours of the Stuart family were, I believe, scarlet and 
yellow. Were the Cavalier scarves of either ur both these 
colours ? 

W. WalIkr. 



The Dukes of QuEENSBtrRY. — ^Is there any truth in the 
ghastly Scottish legend concerning James, eldest son of 
James, second Duke of Queensbury, K.G., &c. ? Boike^ 
<< Extinct and Dormant Peerage ** speaks of the said James 
as *' an imbecile ; *' but tradition adds, that he was 21 savafe 
and dangerous idiot, and that, after being kept for years m 
close confinement by his family, he one day escaped from 
durance, and rushing into the kitchen, seized an tmhappy 
boy who acted as turnspit, and having placed him on unt 
spit, roasted and ate part of him, before he was discovered. 
It is said that this idiot earl was, after a desperate conflict, 
overpowered, and taken back to his cell, where he was soosi 
afterwards privately put to death. His father, at varioos 
times, filled high offices in Scotland, becoming Lord Privy 
Seal, Lord High Commissioner, and Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and for his exertions in carrying the measore of 
the Union of England and Scotland in 1706, received the 
titles of Baron Rippon, Marquis of Beverley, and Dnke of 
Dover, with a pension of 3000/. a year out of the post-office. 
The idiot earl is said to have been of gigantic height, verging 
on seven feet. 

A. Hajltey- 

Marlborough House. — How came Marlborough Hoose. 
built for the first Duke of Marlborough, to pass out of the 
hands of his descendants, and become national property ? 
Did either of the Dtikes of Marlborough sell it ? 1 am XM 
that when the house was repaired and decorated for the 
reception of his Royal Hignness the Prince of Wales, 
several wall paintings, representing the victories of the ficst 
duke, were discovered, which had long been covered ^ 
and forgotten, and a weU-known picture-restorer told ne 
that he assisted in restoring the said paintings. Axe they 
still preserved, and if so, has any account of them ever bea 
published ? 

T. Whittakik. 

/ 
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Dr. Bates merely says that CromwelPs body was buried 
before the funeral ceremonies were performed, but does not 
tell us where ; nor, indeed, is there any properly authenti- 
cated account of this private funeral. 

The writer of the article alluded to afterwards remarks 
that— 

'< It is a curious and suggestive circumstance in connection 
with this subject, that the burial-place of Elizabeth, wife of 
the Protector, is also unknown, though she survived her 
husband seven years. She died in the house of Mr. Claypole, 
her son-in-law, at Norborough, in Lincolnshire. Some 
writers assert that she was buried in the chancel of Nor- 
borough church ; others, at Wicken, in Cambridgeshire ; 
while, again, others state that her remains were temporarily 
deposited at Norborough, and subsequently removed to- 
some place unknown. But, as neither monumental inscrip- 
tion nor parish register records her place of sepulture, we 
may reasonably conjecture that she was privately interred 
beside the remains of her husband ; and, though we are still 
ignorant of the exact spot, we may conclude that his body 
was not subjected to the indignities intended for it by 
Charies U. and the parliament of the Restoration." 

Although, like J. L., I lived for some years in the neigh- 
bourhood of Red Lion-square, I was not aware of any local 
tradition respecting the burial of Cromwell's body in the 
square, but tne following quotation throws some light on the 
subject. 

Sir John Prestwich, a descendant of a very indifferent and 
now almost forgotten poet of the same name, published in 
1787 a work entitled Respublica — a sort of neraldic and 
genealogical notice of the leading men of both parties during 
the civil war. Alluding in this book to Cromwell's burial- 
place, he sajrs : — " His remains were privately interred in a 
small paddock near Holbom, in that spot over which the 
obelisk is placed in Red Lion-square, Holbom. — The Secret" 
What Prestwich meant to infer by this oracular declaration, 
we cannot tell. He may have believed that Cromwell was 
privately buried, immediately after his death, in the paddock 
that now is Red Lion-square ; or that the body was first 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and subsequently raised by 
the desecrators, but, during tne time it lay at the Red Lion, 
was furtively taken by some partisans, and re-interred in the 
paddock, another being substituted in its place to undergo 
the indignities at Tyburn. ^ 

S. Cutter. 

The Broad Arrow (Vol. iv. 42, 83).— Haydn*s 
"Dictionary of Dates" gives us — "Broad Arrow, a mark 
for goods belonging to the royal dockyards or navy, is said 
to have been ordered to be used in i;698, in consequence of 
robberies." There is, however, no such order to be found 
in the Admiralty orders and instructions for that year, pre- 
served at the Record Office ; but there is a Government 
order extant, dated 1639, in which it is directed that certain 
timber felled in the Forest of Dean shall be marked with 
the Broad Arrow. Notes and Queries, Vol. iv., derives the 
Broad Arrow from the Pheon in the arms of the Sydney 
family, Henry Viscount Sydney, afterwards Earl of Romney, 
having been Master General of the Ordnance, from July, 
1693, to June, 1702. Another correspondent on page 
412 of the volume, derives it from the broad A of the Druids 
■written by them ^ , and used as the emblem of authority. 
Another, Vol. v., page 115, thinks it has some connection 
with the mysteries of Mithras. In Vol. vii., p, t6o, Richard- 
son's " Travels in the Sahara," are quoted to show that the 
public mark of Ghadames for their camels is the same as 
the English Broad Arrow, and the same correspondent says 
that, although he has articles of the reign of William III. 
stamped with W.R. surmounted by a crown, he has not 
met >vith the Broad Arrow mark of an older date than the 
reign of George III. In Vol. viii., p. 440, mention is made 
of an ancient wooden pump found in the Foltim ore mine, 
in North Devon, and marked with an arrow mark. In Vol. 



X., p. 251, a correspondent says he has somewhere met vidk 
a statement that the Broad Arrow was first adopted as a 
government mark in the reign of Edward L I have in wj 
scrap-book an engraving ofa steel hat, said to have beea 
worn by Charles I. It is broad brimmed and high crowned, 
with a shifting bar of steel as a protection for the bcbc. 
This hat is marked with the Broad Arrow, and was, I 
believe, lately to be seen at Warwick Castle; bat aE 
attempts to fathom the origin of this singular badge seem to 
resolve themselves into vague conjectures. By the way, 
I am informed that the Broad Arrow mav be seen on a 
gateway in Deptford, built in the reign of HCenry VIEL 

John Walker. 

In Haydn's " Book of Dates " this is described as "a 
mark for goods belonging to the rojal dockjrards or navy, 
said to have been ordered to be nsed m 1698, m coDseqneoce 
of robberies." It would appear, however, that the mark ia 
question was in use before that date, as in a special cam- 
mission (among the Records of the Queen's Rembranoer, 
now in the Public Record Office), touching the maildng of 
trees within the Forest of Dean, co. Gloucester, in the 15th 
year of Charles I. (1639), it is ordered that *' The cozdhib- 
sioners shall diligently view and survey all the trees witbia 
the said forest, and upon their said view shall mark out with 
a mark or stamp, au such trees as contain in them an? 
timber fit for His Majesty's shipping." A schedule k 
annexed showing the number of trees thus marked, the 
commissioners stating, '* Which said trees we have narked 
with the Crown and the Broad Arrow, viz., aU such trees as 
we conceive shall presently be fallen we have marked with 
the said mark in the root or stool. And all the trees that 
we conceive are fit to be left growing we have marked with 
the same mark four feet above the root, or thereabouts." 

W. D. S. 

Arms of Richmondshire (Vol. iv. 1 19). — ^In Gaidie> 
non's " Histoire Genealogique de la Rovale Maisoa de 
Savoie," published at Tunn in 1778, will be found an ea- 
graving of the great seal of Peter of Savoy, having an 
equestrian figure of a warrior in armour, bearing a sfaieU 
charged with an eagle displayed. He also bears, as a oest 
on his helmet, what appears to be another eagle, while fas 
smaller seal is likewise charged with an eagle displayed. 
Prince Humbert (a.d. 1293) bears on his surcoat aiKi'Uie 
housings of his charger, the plain cross as at present. In a 
memoir of Peter of Savoy, in the same work, his aims aB 
given as — Or, an eagle displayed sable ; and those of his wi^ 
Anne de Fanssigny, as, Paly of six, or and gnles ; but no- 
thing is said of any grant of arms made to him by HeniyHL, 
neither is any sucn grant mentioned in Whitaker's " Ric^ 
mondshire.'' Indeed, it is doubtful if there was sn<^ a thiig 
at that time as a *y grant of arms." It would rather seem 
that e%'ei-y knight or nobleman adopted what arms he pleased. 
Roger Gale, in his " Registries Honorum de Ridxmond,^ 
gives the arms of Peter of Savoy as— Or, an eagle of two 
necks displayed sable, charged on the breast with an ia- 
escutcheon of the arms of Saxony, harry of ten, or and sabi^ 
a coronet extended in bend vert, Clarkson in his *« Hisfaj 
of Richmond," gives the same. The arms of Richmoai 
would be the same as those of the earls of that title. 7%e 
first EaiJ of Richmond, Alan Rufus, son of Alan, X>tike cf 
Brittany, died in 1089, ^^^^ therefore, although the enniae 
shield of Brittany has been assigned to him as his axins, the 
bearings are evidently fictitious. The same may be sakl of 
Alan Niger, second earl, who died in 1093 * Stephen, taoA 
earl, who died 1137 ; Conan, Duke of Brittany and Eaiicf 
Richmond, who died 1 171 ; Geoffrey, son of Htmy II., sixth 
earlfWho died 1186 ; and John, Duke of Brittany and sensdi 
Earl of Richmond, who died 1203. Peter de Dreox apjsesxs 
to have been the first carl to whom any arms can 9< ~ 

be assigned. He bore Chequy, or and azure, with a 
or canton, ermine, for Brittany, the arms of Brittai 
ermine. The great seal of Johni Duke of Britts 
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time-worn inscription, confound the letter B with the letter H. 
The verbal interpretation of this inscription, as I read, in 
modem English amounts to this — 

" I must behold tbe end : be nothing wiser than the 
brutes. I hope in God." 

Man^ in Lowland Scotch (which ill-informed English 
persons amuse themselves by converting into man) is the 
equivalent of must^ and nor of than. Such inscriptions were 
not uncommon on Scotch architectural edifices of the six- 
teenth century. Several of the same character will be found 
on a structure situated in the to^vn of Stirhng, in Scotland, 
called "Mar's Work." 

Bilbo. 

Thb Pink, Pinke, or Pynke Family (Vol. iv. 78, 109). — 
I am sorry that my query (inserted for me in the name of a 
friend) has not called forth a more definite answer. It seems 
to me that some local antiquary, connected with the places 
already named, might give some information as to dates, 
and even arms, from the tombs and other memorials in the 
parish churches. I am a descendant of the Hambledon 
oranch of the family, in the church of which village there is, 
I hear, a monument to a Sir Robert Pinke, Knt. In Alton 
church there is a brass plate inserted in one of the nave 
columns, in memory of some members of this family. Fairing- 
don also, I understand, possesses memorials ; and Winslade- 
cum-Kempshott must ^so, one would imagine, retain some 
monuments of its former possessors. 

There ^vas a family seated in Oxfordshire for many years, 
whose surname was Pinck, and I have no doubt some cor- 
respondent can furnish the arms borne by this family. 

Cham.es Richard Pink. 

New Surname (Vol. iv. 77, iii, 122, 133, 145).— To 
say that the surname " Sheepshanks " is modern, is to give 
that adjective a very extended scope — for there have been 
families of the name of Sheepshanks In Yorkshire and other 
northern districts for several generations at least. A farmer 
bearing that name, possessed of extensive property, and of 
great piety, went about the beginning of this century to the 
cattle fair, at Skipton, in Yorkshire (his name was whittle 
Sheepshanks, I ought to premise), and purchased sheep from 
a Scottish fanner, but had not money enough with him to pay 
for them. Mentioning this fact, and also when he proposed 
to pay — the Scotsman naturally asked who he was. " "Why 
don*t thee knaw me ? I thought everybody knawed Whittle 
Sheepshanks.'* " Hoot, man,*' said the Scotsman, ** dinna 
try to make a fool o' me, wha* ever heard sic a name as a 
Sheepshanks wi' a whittle to't ? " (Whittle — Anglice : 
knife). This so offended Mr. Sheepshanks that he changed 
his name to York. Odd enough if your correspondent had 
adduced an instance of a person acquiring the surname of 
Sheepshanks, the above is an instance (a fact) of a person 
of the same name denuding himself of it ; but in this case he 
does not acquire one that is absolutely new. There must be 
many instances of absolutely new surnames one would sup- 
pose. 

Gate. 

A Child's Caul (Vol. iv. 77, 108, 121).— This singular 
article was advertised in the Morning Post^ August 21, 
1779 : — *« To the gentlemen of the Navy and others going 
long voyages to sea. To be disposed of, a Child's Caul, 
Enquire at the Bartlet Building's Coffee House, Holbom. — 
N.B. To avoid unnecessary trouble, the price is twenty 
guineas." A similar one will be found in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, July, 1790. 

In The Times of February 20, 18 1 3, occurs the following 
advertisement :— " A Child's Caul to be sold, in the highest 

?*erfection. Enquire at No. 2, Church Street, Minories. 
o prevent trouble, price, twelve pounds." 

Seven days after two other advertisements appeared in 



the same newspaper, one of the cauls being described as 
a perfect state, to be sold cheap." 

Dugdale informs us that, << in token or signe that al 
justices are thus graduate {i.e., seijeants-at-law), every cf 
them always, whilst he sitteth in the king's cowtt, wearing 
a white coif of silk, which is the principal and chief issig&- 
ment of habit, wherewith seijeants-at-law in their creatioB 
are decked ; and neither the justice, nor yet the serjent, 
shall ever put off the quoif, no, not in the king's presence, 
though he be in talk with his majesties highness." Sir 
Thomas Brown says, " We read in the life of Antonins, by 
Spartianus, that children are sometimes bom with this 
natural cap, which midwives were wont to sell to credvkjos 
lawyers, who held an opinion that it contributed to thtk 
promotion." Another writer says, ** Some would pemuufe 
us, that such as are bom vrith a^s about their heads are not 
subject to the miseries and calamities of humanity as other 
persons." Digby writes : — 

" Were we not bom with cauls upon our heads ? " 

And Jonson, in his farce of the " Alchymist," sang — 

" Yes, and that 

Yo' were bom with a cowl o' your head." 

W. WnrTMLS. 



Norwich Cathedral.— The demolition of one of the - 
canonical houses attached to the Cathedral of Norwich has , 
exposed to view the remains of the Norman refectoiy of 
the Benedictine convent, discovering many features of great < 
interest to the archxologist hitherto concealed from si^iL 
The house now destroyed was formed most awkwardly oat of 
a long narrow gallery running over the south walk of the 
cloisters, together with two large Norman apartments, above 
what is known as ** the Dark Entry," at the soath-eaA ^ 
comer of the cloister area. The refectory at Norwich fay, ' 
as usual, along the side of the cloister furthest from the : 
church, extending its whole length. It was a grand NomuB 
hall, 150 feet long, lighted by a row of small round-headed 
windows high up in the wall. These windows were piereed 
in the altemate spaces of a continuous arcade innning frocai 
end to end of the room, both on the exterior and the intcrioc 
Within there was a second arcade, a short distance beyoad 
the first, forming a *' triforium " or wall passage. Hie 
lower part of the wall was also decorated with an arcade, 
but the whole of this has been cut away to gain space, aai 
it is only traceable through the arrangement o( the masooiy. 
Every feature of the upper arcade is recoverable, and a large. 

{)ortion of it remains in situ. This owes its preservatiiaB to- 
laving served as the south wall of the prebendal house nov; 
demolished, its outside face (to the north) fonaing tbei 
interior wall of the house. The opposite wall was provided.^ 
b]^ the decorated upper stoiy whicn mns round the doctor • 
Till the change caused by the Reformation necessitated die. 

Eatching up of a number of residences for the newiy-czeaAed 
>ean and Prebendaries out of the monastic buildings, the 
space between this wall and the refectory over the oostcr 
walk remained roofless, as it does still on the opposite, er 
north, side. The whole north wall now lies bare, and fooBi 
a most valuable addition to the architectural interest of the 
Cathedral precinct. Orders have been given by the Dam 
and Chapter for its substantial repair, and it is contemplaied 
to reconstmct the two Norman apartments above ** thcDaA 
Entry," whicli formed the dining and drawing rooms of the 
house, as a Cathedral Library. Part of the original pa 
of these rooms remains, and some interesting wa&n 
tions of Norman date have been discovered undo' the 
whitewash. This is almost, if not quite, the only 
of a Norman refectory existing in England in so 
state. It deserves notice that the stones in many 
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the interests of wbicb the pamphlet is written. Mr. Scott especially 
considers that a certain knowledge of the authors, history, philosophy, 
poetry, mythology, and legend of Greece is indispensable to the ngrht 
understandincT £ina appreciation of L>atin literature. Particular stress 
is laid upon the " mental and moral benefits of the well-ordered and 
the sympathetic drill," an organised system of which, combined 
with varied athletic ezercisesf will, as Mr. Scott remarks, be a very 
good compensation for lotting boys off the Greek irregular verbs. 

The Visible and Invisible in Libraries, Reprinted from The 
Atlantic Monthfyt November, 1865. Manchester : Robert Holt 
1873. 

This thoughtful and elegant essay upon the Visible and Invisible in 
Libraries was worth reprinting. A few noteworthy facts and inci- 
dents in connection with celebrated books, collections and their 
possessors, or ^^uenters, are picturesquely strung together, forming 
an interesting senes of imaginary groups and picture^. Perhaps the 
author harps a little too much upon the mere words of his text, but 
he may be forgiven this as he eventually illustrates it in such pleasing 
fiuhioB. 

The Dead Church and the Living World, By J. M. Dixon. Lon- 
don: Tmelove. Hull; Fisher, Walker, & Brown. 1873. 

Hr. Dixon has not only a striking and effective style, but he also 
frequently becomes really eloquent, and unfolds his meaning in glow- 
ing language. He strikes out right and left upon all he disapproves 
or fails to sympathise with. When he deplores the want of reality 
and earnestness, or helpful words in religious services, we can 
heartily agree with him to a certain extent, though we are far from 
endorsmg all that he says upon the subject. After all, it is not 
entirely wbat a man takes with him out of a church whldi must be 
considered ; something depends upon the frame of mind that he takes 
with him when he goes into it. Mr. Dixon looks upon our best 
authors as the real preachers of the day, and in view of certain great 
names, much maybe said for this doctnne, though we should be sorry 
to think or assert that the pulpit is altogether a failure. Some, we 
know, find comfort in churches, while others discover *' sermons in 
ttones,*' 

Report of a Speech delivered by Miss Augusta Gooldata Meeting of 
the London National Society for Women's Sujffraget held at Black- 
heath, July 22, 1873. Dublin : J. M. O'Toole & Son. 1873. 

It was to be expected that at Blackheath, of all other places, an 
assemblage — called together for the purpose 01 considering one of the 
questions to which Mr. Mill dedicated his mind, fortune and life — 
would listen with respect and attention to the exposition of any such 
subject ; and we are therefore not surprised to learn that upon the 
occasion of Miss Goold's appropriate and admirable tribute to the 
revered name of the great writer and thinker, she was greeted with 
" enthusiastic and prolonged applause." Her own natural eloquence 
doubtless had its share in the result, and we are glad to welcome the 
reprint of her address. Tliough as an authoress she is not yet promi- 
nently before the world, her trenchant and fearless pen is well known, 
and valued accordingly, in influential literary circles, and a useful 
and extended career is probably in store for her. Her present essay 
gives evidence of a penetrative and discriminating intellect, a vivid 
appreciation of facts, and a range of reading which displays itself 
most advantageously in apt allusipn and well- chosen quotation. 

7 he Artisan*s Opportunity of Art Culture, By Samuel J. Stevens. 
London : T. Taylor. 

Mr. Stevens pleads ably for increased opportunities of art culture 
for the artisan, and it is satisfactory to observe from the unfailing 
evidence of things around us, the immense progress which, during 
the last quarter of a century^ has been made in the great ana benefi- 
cent work of spreading artistic knowledge, and cultivating native 
talent. Thanks to the national and government support received. 
England now takes a leading position in art-manufactures, and 
whereas formerly, in matters of taste, she lagged behind in conscious 
inferiority, now, her potters, masons, carpet-weavers, paper-decor- 
ators — her workers in ornamental brass and iron — may hold up their 
heads right royall}^ in the presence of their Continental rivals. While 
some years back, it was next to impossible to obtain correct and re- 
fined style in British industries involving Art knowledge, now, on the 
whole, wc should expect more success in a search for the artistic and 
really excellent in design in our own country than upon the Continent. 
Mr. Stevens graphically refers to the immense pleasure to be derived 
from the contemplation and study of works of art. As he remarks — 
" Though unable to read any other book, the uninstructed all can read 
the canvas pages of art." He advocates the opening of Art Galleries on 
Sundajrs, as a means of affording innocent recreation to the working 
classes, and in order to confer upon the chief producing portion of the 
nation the same advantages as those enjoyed by the natives of Denmark, 
Germany, and other countries. As advocates in favour of his views, 
he quotes many names distinguished in the world of art, science, and 
literature, as well as an imposing array of authorities from the ranks 
of divinity itself. 

The Band of Faith Messenger. Edited by the Rev. Goodwyn 
Barmby. Wakefield : G. Horridge. 

Ths Band of Faith Messenger iar this month, in an able contribution 
by the editor, treats of Broad Churchism and its antagonists in the 
religious world We observe, however, that the Broad Churchism 



which is here expounded, hardly corresponds to that ^eaeratty vsds- 
stood under the term— 1>., the form of faith with whick Dcaa 
Stanley, Canon Kingsley, and some other prominent Chcrchaea axe 
accredited. In these days of sects and divisions of sects, it bccosaes 
increasingly difficult to draw accurate lines of definition and de- 
marcation in the vexed question of bcliefe. Mr. Dixon's paper at 
Caricature is treated — as everything from his pen is certain to be- 
originally and effectively. Apropos of the moral lessens to be gaiaed 
from this playfril and pointed exercise of the draughtsman's pencil, 
Mr. Dixon says of Punch .—"Who preaches so powecfuUf as W 
against the shams, the vanities, and the vices of the times ? ' Ot a 
groat novelist as a caricaturist, he remarks : — " Scmie of tfe 
most wholesome and happy forms of caricature are given ia the 
works of Charles Dickens. In his most hateful characten there is 
nothing to make the reader take a low view of the hnman wodd 
genersuly. There gathers round the canting hypocrite snch weahh <£ 
human nobleness and kindness that we feel the caricatnre is the 
fallen angel, or the demon, who hy contrast makes the heaatf of 
human life more beautiful and attractive. There is so tm mvck 

good company with Diduns^s tinners, tliat we are in no duget at 
eing corrupted." 

H. K'.— The episcopal jurisdiction of St David's compnaes tfe 
counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, Brecknock, 46 parishes in Kadnar- 
shire and Carmarthenshire, and 26 parishes in Glamorgansnxre. 

F. y, 5iVi/.— Archbishop Trench has published some works which 
probably will serve the purpose, (i .) " A Glossary of Enelish Wotds 
used in Different Senses." (2.) '* Synonyms of the New Testaaeat." 
(3) " Lectures on the Study of W^ords." (4.) ** Deficiencies ia oer 
English Dictionaries.** 

D. .S.— The lines occur in Southern's tragedy of " Oroonoko.'* 



7*. Long. — Colonel Hutchinson, on his arrest in 1663, 
prisoned at Newark, whence he was conveyed to the Tower. He was 
afterwards removed to Sandown Castle, m Kent, whose he died, ia 
September, 1664. His wife wrote the Memoirs of his Life, whkk 
is considered to form one of the most charming volumes of biotgnpbj 
in our literature. 

L. S. ^.— The distinguished antiquary you name was 
Bishop of Zealand, in Denmark, in 1830, and died four years later. 

I/. T.—A portrait of Edmund Spencer, belonging to the Earl 
nouU, was lent to the National Portrait Gallery (1866). 

F. /*.-— The Observatory at Greenwich was the first to emplof 
galvanic signals on an extensive scale in the transmission of time. 

A. R. ^.—Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-15x9; Michael Aagdo, 
1474-1563 ; Raphael, xs83't6ao. 

R. Snttthson.--'No order is necessary; von can obtain admissiaa 
on application between the hours of 10 and 4. 

T, A. //.—Sit Robert H. Sale was Quartermaster-General to t^ 
Army of the Sutlej when he received his fatal wound in the actkas «f 
December 18, 1845. 

i^.— Pye, the Berkshire poet, was made Poet Laureate in 1790. 

Z. Z.— The officers are in attendance daily, firom xo till 4. 

//. Hall— The town of Bedford is supposed to be the burial-pSa^a 
of King Offa. 

Thomas Wells.— "SicholAB Brakespeare, aftenrards P<^e 
IV., was bom at Abbots-Langley, Herts. 

A. H, C. — Chester was made a county-palatine, holdini^ itS' 
courts and parliament, at the Conquest: but in the reign of Hcaa 
VIII., its privileges were greatly curtailed, and finally, acts passed 
1830 terminated the separate jurisdiction of the county •pala.tine. 

M. P. — Richard Sterne, Bishop of Carlisle, was appointed Axch- 
bishop of York, in 1664, and died in 1683. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by rw/etrin^ i» 
the volume and page where snch queries are to be found* T0 01m it 
this gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our afrrtspowedknia mme 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the referKmee 
to the query itself but that snch reference should also tmcimde eM 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded mi ^ 
4, Vol. iii.f to which a previous reply had been given ai pag9 ao^ 
another at Page 32, requires to be set down {Vol, iii, 4, 20^ 3a>. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competeat 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arcl 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in 



of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor shonld be addrened to 
lishing Office, 8zA, Fleet Street, London, E.C 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the gordon riots. 

By Walter Thornbury. 

This last great outburst of aggressive Puritanism has been 
painted by the late Mr. Dickens with such powerful light 
and shade, that the general English reader is, no doubt, apt 
to consider the subject as exhausted. But this, as we shall 
soon show, is very far indeed from being true. Mr. 
Dickens was not, in the first place, in any sense of the word, 
an historical novelist ; and, moreover, he was far too great an 
artist to bind himself to dull facts, or to encumber himself 
with details. To him the riots were merely a background 
to the admirable cliaracters which sprang living from his 
prolific brain ; and as for the sequence wmich the historian 
and the antiquary require, he very wisely cared but little. 
He has lit poor Bamaby and his raven with the flames of 
Newgate, and shown us his villain on the housetop watch- 
ing for the fiery signal from burning London; but as for 
** Bafnaby Rudgc " being a complete narrative of the events 
which he has rendered so famous, it is no more so than 
*' Hadibras " is a history of the civil wars. 

In a former article we have shown the Hieh Church 
mob of London burning harmless dissenting chapels, we 
shall now see a Low Church rabble biu-ning Roman Catholic 
chapels, sacking half London ; and our obvious moral is, 
that these insane outbursts of intolerance $nd religious 
hsLtrod are of all times and races, and that most men value 
Lheir own dogmas more than Christ's gospel, and hate with 
the hatred of old Paganism all those who wound their vanity 
by difTering from them. 

To begin with the beginning —the real difficulty of all 
nrriters — we must state that the true cause of these uncalled- 
br riots was the horror and disgust of the more fanatical 
Protestants at an Act passed in 1778, the eighteenth year of 
he reign of Georee III., the preamble of which we here 
ippend, as essentially necessary for a proper understanding 
»f the popular irritation : — 

^An absirtut of an Act for rdUving His Majesty^ s subjects pro- 
yessing the Popish religion from certain penalties and 
disabilities imposed on them by an Act made in the eleventh 
and twelfth years of the reign of King William the Third, 
intituled, * An Act for tlie further preventing the growth if 
J^opery: 

" Anno decitno octavo Georgii III. Regis, 

** Cap. LX. 

«« The preamble sets forth that it is expedient to repeal certaia 



provisions in an Act of II & I3 Will. III. «ibr the further 
preventing the growth of Popery,* whereby certain penalties 
and disabilities are imposed on persons professing the 
Popish religion ; it is, tnerefore, enacted that so much of 
the said Act as relates to the apprehending or preventing of 
Popish bishops, priests, or Jesuits; and also as subjects 
Popish bishops, priestSi or Jesuits, and Papists, or persons 
professing the Popish religion, and keeping school, 01: 
taking upon themselves the education or government or 
boarding of youth within this realm, or the dominions 
thereto belonging, to perpetual imprisonment; and also 
as disables persons educated in the Popish religion, or 
professing the same, under the circumstances therein men- 
tioned, to inherit, or take by descent, devise, or limitation, 
in possession, reversion, or remainder, any lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, in England, Wales, and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and gives to the next of kin, being a Protestant, a 
right to have and enjoy such lands, &c. ; and also so much 
of the said Act as disables Papists to purchase any manors, 
lands, profits out of lands, tenements, rents, terms or 
hereditaments, in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and makes void all estates, terms, and other interests of 
profits whatsoever out of lands, to be made, suffered or done, 
from the day therein mentioned, for the use or behoof of any 
such person or persons, or upon any trust or confidence 
mediately or immediately, fbr tfafe relief of any such person 
or persons, shall be, and is hereby repealed.'* 

This very wise and tolerant Bill was introduced into Par- 
liament by Sir George Savile, who, like a man of sense, saw 
that the time for the old William-and-Mary persecutions of 
Jacobites and Papists had passed for ever. The proposal in 
1780 for a similar Bill, to^apply to Scotland, led to violent 
fermentation in Edinburgh, where several Roman Catholic 
Chapels were gutted and partly burnt. 

To oppose Sir George Savilc*s Bill of 1778, a Protestant 
Association had been formed, in the February of 1779, ^y ^ 
few zealous clergymen and others, who had met in Coach- 
makers* HaU, Foster-lane, Cheapside. The society was 
founded in imitation of the Protestant Association of 1696, 
when King William, both Houses of Parliament, and large 
numbers of clergy, signed a paper which the king proposed 
should be lodg^ in the Records of the Tower. This new 
association was to meet privately and oppose the growth ot 
Popery, by publishing Protestant pampnlets, and making 
inauines into the growth of Popish scnoofs. Some of Bishop 
Gibson's letters to his clergy were printed and circulated, 
and various sermons of Seeker and Tillotson suggested for 
publication. The expenses were defrayed by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. On November 12, 1779, Lord George Gordon, 
third son of William, Duke of Gordon, a fanatical young 
Scotch nobleman, aged twenty-nine, consented to become 
honorary president of the zealous association,, which was 
fast gaining an influence over the popular mind. 

Various meetings about presenting a petition to Par- 
liament had been held in April and May, 1780, in the Crown 
and Rolls taverns, Chancer)'-lane, and Coachmakers' HaU, 
and the presentation was finally agreed upon at Coach- 
makers* Hall on May 29. At this meeting, which was 
attended by some 2000 excited people. Lord George Gordon, 
on rising, said " he had been informed that the association 
was against going up with the petition — ^was that so ? ** 

Cries of " Oh, no, my lord, no, my lord ! *' The motion for 
the petition was then put and earned unanimously. It rai^ 
to this effect : — 

<< Whereas no hall in London can contain 40,000 persons, 
resolved, that this Association do meet on Friday next, In 
St. George's-fields, at ten o'clock in the morning, to con- 
sider of the most prudent and respectful manner of attend- 
ing their petition, which will be presented the same day 
to the House of Commons. 

*' Resolved, for the sake of good order and regularity 
that this assoqiationi in coming to the ground, do separate 
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Nuremher^h Counters or Jettons of the Seventeenth 
Ce^tnty. — ^The only two counters among this collection of 
coins were made by Wolf Laufer and Hanns Kravwinckel. 
Both of these exhibit a globe or monde surmounted with a 
cross within a double compartment. This impression seems 
to have been taken from the ancient Rhenish gold 
"gulden," which continued in circulation many years. 
Almost all the pieces made by Kravwinckel were made at 
Nurembergh, in Germany. On the reverse of these counters 
the centre is filled with three crowns, arranged alternately 
with three fleur-de-lis. The legend round the first is 

"Wolf Laufer + Rechpfengmach" H "Givckvnd- 

GLASWIEBAIDBRICTDAS." The legend round the second 
is *.' Hanns Kjlavwinckel innu:** — "Gotes Segen 
Machtreich." Rechpfengmach, or Rechen Pfenige, 
means "right reckoning makes long friends :" a very good 
motto, and worthy of due regard. 

As I wrote an article on counters or jettons, pre- 
viotoly published in the Antiquary ^ (see p. 8 a/t/^), little 
else is left for me to mention respecting them. Allow 
me, however, to remark that the words "Rechen Pfenige," 
before alluded to, stands in whole or part on nearly, if not 
quite, all counters of Nurembergh make. SneUmg says 
that the ** English word counter answers to it, but the word 
jetton we have never observed to have been upon the 
French. There is a sort of these pieces which are more 
like the old ones, or much thicker than usual, some of them 
were made in Queen Anne's reign, on taking the Spanish 
galleons at Vigo ; also one on the success in Germany, has 
Jklincr\a standing near a trophy, with * Rex Ju German.* " 
These counters are very common and of little value. Many 
cf the older counters or jettons were made of silver, and 
frequently found near conventicle buildings ; two were found 
some few years since in this neighbourhcKxl, and are now in 
the possession of T. W. Wakefield, Esq. These pieces 
were used chiefly by mendicant friars and pilgrims, who 
travelled from one monastery to another. 

Tokens and Medals, — Tokens, like the Abbey jettons, 
were not generally declared to be moneys, but merely 
pledges of moneys, nor were the people compelled in any 
degree to take them as pajrmcnt. In the seventeenth 
century nearly every tradesman had his token, with his name 
and arms engraved thereon. Tokens were as common as 
si^boardc, yet, if t!io following ditty be correct, they were 
not always witliin reach : — 

" For namesake I gave a token 
To a beggar that did crave it. 
More, be need not mo importune. 
For *t was the utmost of my fortune." 

Early in the seventeenth century it was the custom *' for 
partisans of Kinc Charles to carry certain tokens about with 
them, and if all tne company produced one the conversation 
became free. These tokens consisted in the profile of 
Charles, engraved in the manner of a seal, fixed upon a 
handle, to be worn in the pocket; the seal bearing the im- 
pression of two angels uniting the hearts of Charles and his 
subjects ! " See Reliquary (Vol. i. 190), and Watson's •« Hist, 
of Wisbeach," p. 485. The tokens now entrusted to me are 
perhaps of little value, on account of their being so modem ; 
yet, probably, if recorded in the Antiquary^ some future 
collector of tokens may find the notice of them to a degree 
helpful :— 

OK Concordia et Fideutas, 1793. Horn of Plenty 

in the centre. 
Rev, Inverness Half-penny. 
Oh, Nothing Without Industry, 1795. -'^ machine 

in the centre. 
Rev, Payable in Dublin, Newry, or Belfast. Coat 

of Arms, ^ 

Oh. Payable at Jackson's & Lister's Warehouse, 

Barns LEY. Penny Token. 
Rtfv, A Weaving Machine, 



Oh, Cronebake. Half-Penny. A friest m fidl 

hahit. 
Rev, Associated Irish Mine Company, 1789. EtMems 

on a shield* 
Ob, Liverpool Half-Pennt. Shi^ infuUsaiL 
Rev, Beus Nobis Hacotia Fecit, 1791. Pdecan on m 

shield. 
Oh, Nemo Mb Impunb Lacesset, 1791. Mom kMu^ 

the letter X hefore him. 
Rev. Edinburgh Half-Penny. Shield^ surmounted 

hy an anchor. 
Oh. * * * Over Yssel, 1767. Site of a farthing. 
Rev, Et Ortate Vigicay. Anns — Lion rampani, sur- 
mounted hy a crown. 
Oh. A monies head within a wreath of oak. On the rim 

On Demand in London, Liverpool, or Angle- 
sea. * ♦ 
Rev. We Promise to Pay the Bearer One Pehbit, 

1788. (Monogram) -'V, M. Co. 
Oh, P. M. C. (Monogram) 
Rev. Date, 1780. 
Oh. North Wales Farthing. Head laureated. looking 

left. ^ 

Rev. Pro Bono Publico, 1793. Prince of Wales' feoAers 

on shield. 
Oh. B. M. C, and Rev. Ship infuUsail. {No dale.) 
Oh. Half-Penny, 18 13. Lion passant. 
Rev, Britannia within a wreath of oak. 
Oh. One Pound Note for 240 Tokens. Within a 

circle One Penny Token. 
Rev, FuNT Lead Works, 18 13. With an impressitm of 

the works » 
Oh, Bristol & South Wales Token. One Pknxt. 

Prince of Wales' feathers, ICH Dien. 
Bev. Virtute et Industrie, 1811. Tower and Ship wiek- 

in a circle or htU ; surmounted hy the arms of Justice^ 

Oh. One Penny. Hull Lead Works -f Payable 
IN Bank of Eng : or Hull Notes. By I. K. 

PiCARD. 

Rev. Impression of a factory^ dcUe, 18 12. 

Medals {size of a penny) — legend within a wreath. Re- 
cvPERATis. Legibvs Ac. Lqertate. Sakcita. 
SOLENNI. IVRE. IVRANDO. Repvbl. Reverse. Om- 
NivM. Brabantiae. Ordinum. Consensv. Prid. 
Cal. Ianvar. mdcclxxxx. 

Medals-— 

Oh. George IV. King of Great Britain. 

Rev. Bom Aug. 12, 1762. Crowned July 19, 1821- Died 
June 26, 1830. In the 67th year of his age 

Oh. A Map of France, 1794, outside of a sqnaie fiae 
embracing the words, France with the word throne 
in italics upside down, the representation of a matins 
foot in relief. Above, Honor. — ^RE"Gr* on ont side 
and Glory on the other. The word Fire snrmoam- 
ing a small dagger appears in each comer of the squaie. 

Rev. A large star ^thin a wreath) appears behind these 
words — May Great Britain Ever Remaiit the 
Reverse. 

Medal stmck in commemoration of the •* (1792) Irox 
Bridge at Coalbrook Dale. Erected Asmo 
1778, Span 100 Feet." Below is a represeaUttoai of 
the bridge \nlh a vessel sailing under it. On the other 
side is the representation of the " Inclined Plane at 
Ketley, 1789." 

A Medal— 

Oh, Fridericvs Magn. G. Rex. Borvss. Er. Brahsl 
Dux SiLEs ET. The centre is filled with a fine bast of 
the monarch in full armour — profile. 

Rev, Fama. Prvdentia Et Virtute. An angel is «• 
presented with lightning darting from the right " 
and striking the head of a foreign moAanch* 
crown is apparently falling from his head, and 
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*' A Warning Piece to England against Pride and Wicked- 
ness ; being the fall of Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward I. 
king of England, who for her pride, by God's judgmentSi 
sunk into the ground at Charine-crosa, and rose at Queen« 
hithc.'* One verse of this ballad runs thus : — 

" She was tbo fint that did invent, 
In coaches brave to ride ; 
She w<a8 the first that brought this land, 
To deadly sin and pride." 

I was under the impression that coaches were introduced 
long after the time of Edward I., nearer the time when the 
saddlers and harness makers and others made such a general 
outcry against their introduction, vhich they too denounced 
as "a deadly sin and pride.*' 

T. BOSANQUET. 

Amort. — I shall be glad to know the meaning of this 
old word, which is rather puxzltng in the variety of its ap- 
plications as met with in some old volumes I have by me. 

S. Allen. 

Aldermen's Chains. — ^What is the origin of the custom 
of aldermen wearing huge gold chains on all state occasions } 

J. T. 
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Ancient Law Courts (Vol. iv. 144). — The Star Chant- 
her, — This court, which ultimately, under the Stuarts, 
became the terror of the whole realm, is said to have dated 
its origin as far back as the time of Richard I. It has been 
generally supposed to have received its name of " Star ** 
Chamber from the number of stars which ornamented the ceil- 
ing of the room in the Palace of Westminster in which it met. 
More likely, however, these originated from^the name than the 
name from them. A more probable origin of the term is to 
be found in the word **starra," or "star," a corruption from 
the Hebrew word ** shctar," the name given to Jewish con- 
tracts, which, prior to the banishment of the Jews by 
Edward I., were deposited in this chamber. 

Whatever the origin and early character of the tribunal, it 
held no legalised position until the commencement of the 
reign of Henry Vll. By the statute 3 Henry Wi. c. I., en- 
titiHed '* An Act giving the Court of Star Chamber authority 
to punnyshe divers mysdemeanours," the Court was em- 
powered to call before them all persons who were charged 
with "unlawful maintenance, gi\ing of liveries, signs, and 
tokens, and retainers by indenture, promises, oaths, ^vriting 
or otherwise, embraceries of the king's subjects, untrue de- 
meaning of sheriffs in making of panels and other untrue 
returns, taking of money by juries, great riots and unlawful 
assemblies," and they were to examine the truth and punish 
the guilty "after the form and efl'ect of statutes thereof 
made," as if they were convicted " after the due order of the 
law." The Court was declared to consist of the Chancellor, 
the Treasurer, the Keeper of the Privy Seal, one Bishop and 
temporal Lord of Council, the Chief Justices of the King's 
Bench and Common Pleas, or, in their absence, two puisne 
justices. To these the President of the Council was after- 
wards added, and the members of the Privy Council had 
seats in the Chamber. 

The intention of the original enactment evidently was 
that by establishing this court certain persons and oil'ences 
might be reached and punished, that by one means and 
another escaped sentence in the ordinary courts, through the 
inefficiency of the law to reach them, or the bribery or " re- 
missness of juries." That something of the kind was neces- 
sary at the time may perhaps be conceded ; the difficulty of 
enforcing the execution of the laws where great men were 
concern^ is declared by most writers. " Associations had 
been formed which bound those who joined them to assist 
their chiefs and each other in all their private quarrels. By 



this species of maintenance crimes were commikted viik 
impumty, the guilty evaded the laws, and juries were Uao- 
pered with and intimidated. Liveries continued to be gives, 
notwithstanding the urohibition which then existed, sad 
retainers of the nobility were multiplied to a dangerous ex- 
tent." (Foss's "Jutlges of EngUud," Vol. v. p. 2.) ''It 
must be confessed that such a state of the country rcquiicd 
great discretionary power in the sovereign, nor will the sai^e 
maxims of government suit such a rude people that may be 
proper in a more advanced stage of society." (Huxne's 
"Hist, of England," Vol. iii. p. 454.) 

Granting all this, it must yet be allowed that " the vhgk 
design of this court was repugnant to the spirit of a fice 
Constitution, by the trials taking place before it without the 
intervention of a jury." It gave to the king and oooaci 
enormous power. Upon the most frivolous pretences, and 
in the most arbitranr manner persons were summooed heSat 
the Court, and dealt with and punished, as, says t]ie Act, 
" they ought to be if they were convicted by due order ojf 
the law." It was not long before the Court ceased to Itmit 
its iurifidiction to the offences mentioned in the statite. 
" The power given to it by the statute was giadoaUy o* 
tended by its judges, new offences were illegaUy made 
amenable to its censures, arbitrary judgments were pn>- 
nounced, and severe and infamous punishments awarded at 
the discretion of the court, which were far beyond the * doe 
order of the law.' " (Foss*s "Judges," Vol. v. 3.) One of 
the earliest acts of the Long Parliament was the ab<^ti<]D of 
this hated tribunal. The Act dissolving the Court, after 
reciting all the ancient statutes, including Mag9%a Chartt, 
which declare that no freeman shall be imprisoned or con- 
demned but by judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land, goes on to affirm that the authority of the Star Cham- 
ber under the Act of Henry VII. has been abused, and the 
decrees of the Court have been found *< to be an intoktabk 
burthen to the subjects, and the means to introduce arfaitTazy 
power and government." (16 Car. L c. 10.) 

The Court of Requests is thought to have been instituted 
by Henry VII. It was a sort of Court of Chancery in 
miniature, its proceedings being carried on with siinilar 
forms, but taking cognizance only of matters of minor im- 
portance. Ultimately, having assumed too great powen, 
and thus become burdensome to the people, it was dissobcd 
by 16 and 17 Car. L c. 10. (1640.) 

The Court of Wards and LivirUs was established 32 
Henry VIII. " for the purpose of • better serving * the king 
with those profits arising from the accidents and inctdents i. 
the tenures in chief which had so long formed an impoitant 
branch of the royal revenue," (Foss.) The principal oS- 
cers of the court were the *» master" and the "attomej.** 
It was abolished in 1660, the Act reciting that the court and 
tenures "have been more burthensome, grievous, and preju- 
dicial to the kingdom than beneficial to the king,*' aid 
converts the tenures themselves into free and commoa 
socage. (12 Car. II. c. 24). 

The Court of Augmentations was erected by Henry VIIL 
upon the dissolution of the monasteries. Its purpose was 
" to secure to the king the augmentation of the royal 
revenues arising from the suppression of the reli^^oos houses, 
its jurisdiction being confined to questions relating to lamis 
formerly belonging to the monasteries. It was abolished by 
the Long Parliament. 

W. DuifcoMBB Pink, F.R-HisLS. 

Cromwell's Grave (Vol. iv. 32, ^t^ 108, 132). — ^Dosbs 
less the following tradition respecting the burial place of the 
great Protector may be new to some of the readers of the 
Antimiary, The subjoined extract is taken firom pp. 1S2-3 
of Gul's " Vallis Eboracensis," in the description of Ncw« 
burgh Hall, Yorkshire, fonnerly the seat of the Bdosyses. 
Earls of Fauconberg; it is, of course, wcU known thait 
Tliomas Belasyse, first Earl of Fauconberg. married Mn^Tt 
the daughter of Qlivcr Cromwefl : — 
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□7 poets and podastets, is now almost enlirely confined to 
the pages or Punch, and although some very clever specimens 
of nit and difficult rliynies appear in its comic pages, }'eC tlie 
good sculler of Wapping (oi Wappiqg good scuUer) still 
holds bis own against ms modem follower. 

H. Wright. 

John Taylor, the Water Foef, is the author of the follow- 
ing lines : — 

" CuToacbei, Coachn, ladei. mid Fbnden Mateg. 
Doe rob vi of oor •bam, our want, our Farct. . 
AniDit the ground wo ituid iuid koocka our licclct, 
WhUeii all oui profit runne. away on wheelei.'' 

Tb«y occur in the little volume entitled — 



In Ward ud Dud, 

ExcocdiniE tiue and lu^t- 

TVith 

A CompariHn bctweene a Tiacle 

and a Booke. 

Wrillm by lohn Taylor. 

Loudon. Prinlrf by Edw; All-di, for fftnrf Gsiiutt, and are (□ bee 

lolil in Panicr-AIUy. i6jj. 

This book is not paged, but Mr, Slralton will find the 

lines in the collected edition of Taylor's works, 1630, jMge 

lit (misprinlcd uif. He will observe that both editions 

for " Canvaijies " read " Carroaches." 

Sparks Henderson Williams, F.R.Hist.S. 

Tappit-Hen (Vol. iv. I4().— The definition given by 
Tamieson may be depended opon. He was a Scotsman, 
feamed, antiquarian, and painstaking, and knew what he was 
writing about. MegDods, of theCldkum Inn, St. Ronan's 
Well, who "kcnt weel what a Tapplt-hen was, and what Tor 
no," says, "Theirhiid was justa Scots pint ower head, and 
a Tapptt-hen lo the bill, and no man ever saw them the 
waur o't ; " and the " Glossary to St. Ronan's Well " (Cen- 
tenary Edition, 1871), slates, " Tappit-hen— a measure of 
claret equal to three magnums." tJf course it ma^ as wcU 
be whisky — or water even— as claret. The term is pecn- 
liarly a Scottish phrase, enpressive of a Scoltbh measure. 
A genuine Tapptt-hen, Sonthroas should know is a hen 
with a top'knot, or crest of feathers on its head, such as a 
hoi of the Polish breed, and there can be no question, and 
it need not be considered at all far-fetched, or in the least 
improbable, Ihat the phrase applied to the measure has 
originated from the measure presenting, from its round, squat 
appearance, surmounted by a knob on the lid, a con- 
sicfcrable likeness to a Tappit or Crested Hen. Shaw's 
supposition of "cuppetin," the barrel a French i-ivandiere 
carnes, is out of the question. Neither a French 
vivandiere nor her barrel were ever seen in Scotland. The 
word is now obsolete— unless in the rhymes of poets and 
story-tellers. The word Tappet-hen, it should be said, 
was at no lime the proper name of a measure, but only a 
colloquial or cant term applied to that measure. 

H. Wright. 

Thk Gallows at Tyburn (Vol. iv. 119, 145*.— I" 
Roque and Pines' " Plans of the Cities of London and Wesi- 
minster and the Borongh of Southwark," published in 
1747, the gallows is depicted as a triflngular structure 
standing in the entrance of the Edgeware Road. 

The Edgeware and Tyburn Roads seem at Ihat time to 
have been quite in the open conntiy, as depicted by Hogarth; 
and the former seems to have been a little wider at its 
entrance, as is commonly Ih^ case with country roads at this 

In the plan referred to, the ^Uows stands between the 
centre of the road and its west side, just out of the line of 



I think that, notwithstanding the lease icfcired to it p. 
145 ante (which is mentioned % Cunningham or Timla, ct 
both, but doubtfully), the plan ^uded to sets thequetJODit 
rest ; and we may still stand upon the spot and recall to dx 
mind's eye scenes of priestly and political malerokDcc 
as well as those of a cruel judicial code that have disgracel 
this spot, and be thankful that they belong to the past uxl 
not the present. 

J, H. BftSH. 

Quaint Saving, " Saved bis Bacon " (Vol. iv. ih|.- 
Although the phrase has a slangy flavour, and althoogkit 
may be found m the '' Slang Dictionary," itiQ I do boi 
think it is a slang phrase. Dr. Brewer says (p. 58, >■ Phrat 
and Fable"), " To save cni'i bacon— To basic ymr iium. 
The Saxons were called hogs by their Normajilorils. llaaj 
VIII. speaks of the common people as the ' swinish multi- 
tude; ' and Falstaff says of the travellers at Gadshill. ' On, 
bacons, on ! ' (tst Heniy IV. ii. z). Bacon is the oatgdc 
portion of the back and sides of pork, and may be considacd 
generally as the part which would receive a blow. Ts 
* baste one's bacon,' is to strike one; and ^ to save mt'i 
bacon ' is to escape a castigation." 

There seems to be another sense in which the tcnn s 
used, viz., to escape loss, and in this sense the aHusiou is In 
the care taken by our forefathers lo save from the nnmeiosi 
dogs that frequented their houses the bacon which was Iiid 
up for winter store, the loss of which ¥rould have been a itsj 
serious calamity. 

Frederick Rulc 

Portraits {Vol. iv. 143).— There is a portrait of Wiffian 
Kiffin, Etat 50, Anno ibSy. It will be found in Wikoi'i 
" History and Antiquities at Dissenting Chnrches," Vd. i. 
p. 403, and is taken from an original pamting in the posvs- 
sion of the Rev, Richard Frost. The work also cootaias 1 
very interesting biography of Kiffin. 

Sauuel Sraw. 

AwciENT Coin (Vol. iv. 119).— This is a conawi 
Nurembo^h token, one of the coimlcis used in the middit 
ages for casting accoimts. See Aniiquaty, p. 8 ante. 

Henev W. Henfrev, F.R.Hiit.S., ic 
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The Dragon or Wantley. — According to St- 
Llewellyn Jewill, " The Ballad of the Dragon of Wantkv," 
stands next in local popularity to Robin Hood. It R- 
presents a sacrilegious dragon as vanquished by one Hate. 
of Moore Hall, and it appears to be a combinatioa d > 
teal event with some features borrowed from the iegod 
of St George. A clergyman wo years ago, it was &■ 
covered by Hunter, the Hallamshire historian, mentwni » 
Sir Francis Wortley as having ruined and destroyed « 
town near his residence, and as havine converted the ate 
into a moor for deer, the clergyman adding thai bcfbn k 
died he " belled like a deer and was distracted." tcf 
dition gives the town of Sheffield the name of SlinML 
and alleges that both it and Whitley were demolished h 
Sir Thomas Wortley, who died in 1514, and who aBoMd 
nothing to stand in the way of his fondness for the eb«v 
A lodge attiibuled to him is still standing, and he ts ail 
to have erected kennels in 1500. The Dragon's Den,** : 
Dragon's Well, and the Dragon's Cellar are names botM^ 
spots in the neighbourhood. Moore Hall is in the vieWg j 
and a family of the name resided in the district fro «B>| 
time of Henry II. till the time of Queen Miiy. A4n 
thinks the ballad originated in a dispute as to tithes bct\r3l 
Wirllcy.i[i'-1 his uriE^hbjiii-, nnd his cliief anlagr.r-" -- 
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of ^nius. He tiras, perhaps, one of the few men of science who have 
Riatntained a religious faith in accordance with ordinarily received 
views; yet he also appears at one time to have had misgivings, which 
are leift rather to the inference of the reader than commented upon in 
this account of his earlier career. Whether regarded as an individual 
study of '^ what can be accomplished by stead]^ courage and constant 
perseverance, by a frural and contented spirit, a passionate love of 
science, and of the truth in all things," or as a series of '* interiors *' 
of French home life and character, cxauisitely touched in the ten- 
derest of tones, this revelation of the lire of Andrtf- Marie Ampbre is 
almost equally valuable^ equally cheering, equally fascinating. 

Pertta during" fkt Famime, A Narrative of a Tour in the Ecut, and 
of the Journey out and home. By William Brittlebank. London : 
Basil Montague Pickering. 1873. 

JyfR. Brittlbbakk's account of his joumcyings in the East is lively 
and entertaining. In a short preface, he in a f^reat measure dis- 
arms criticism by a modest avowal that the publishing of his book 
was an afterthought suggested by friends, assisted in a slight 
degree only by notes made on the spot, and therefore almost entirely 
written from memory. If the author's material in these days of travel 
is not altogether new, it is, at least, presented in pleasant and readable 
form, and the narrator carries the interest of his readers with him. 
The most striking and interesting portion of the volume is that des- 
cribing the journey over Persia between Bushire and Resht, when the 
country, plague stricken, was literally strewn with the dead or dying— 
the livmg presenting the appearance of skeletons, and beasts of 
burthen, being literally mere skin and bones. Mr. Brittlebank 
alludes to the help afforded by the *' Persian Relief Fund Com- 
mittee,** and it is gratifying to Icam from a traveller through these 
scenes, that though this assistance could necessarily be only 
partially extended, food was nevertheless distributed in large 
quantities. The author himself witnessed this at Shiraz, Kaze- 
roon, Ispahan, and Teheran. The proximate cause of the famine 
appears to have been the little snow which fell in* 1870, and the 
want of rain in 187 1. To use the author's words, it was "a whole 
people perishing for want of food.** and the sights met with in the 
streets of the towns " were so horrible that even now the bare thought 
of them makes the blood run cold.** 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Gavoiie in P, For the pianoforte. By J. Mayo. Weekes 8t Co. 

A SPIRITED and characteristic piece,, and one which will repay the 
slight trouble of practice. It is not difficult, and an^ mo^ratcly 
good player will be able to bring out its effect It has just sufficient 
contrast to give value to the leading phrases. 

Air, compost par I0 roi Louis XIII. Transcrit pour piano par 

Henry Ghys. Ashdown & Parry. 

It is not often we see the title-page of a piece of music decorated 
by anything with an historical significance. The royal author of the 
present composition possibly excelled more in the Fine Arts than in the 
kini^ly one of governing; for the chronicles give but a sorrv account 
of his capacity in the latter. This evidence of the musical taste of 
Louis ^11. IS quaint and graceful, and is a good example of the 
pleasing results which mav be obtained from the simplest melody 
in the world, when comoined with a judicious use of light 
and shade, and the various technical resources of the pianoforte 
player. The sombre chan^ into the minor kev is remarkable, and 
Its nimness comes out forcibly in comparison with the suave elegance 
of tne leading moiif\ fancy might liken it to the deep grating under- 
tones of a discontented people, sounding at times between the inter- 
ludes of insouciant court lite. ' 

The Door Ajar. Song. Written by J. McNaughten, Esq. Com- 
posed by Virginia Gabriel. Metxler & Co. 

Thb melody of this song is distinct and pronounced, as Miss Gabriel's 
usually are; but il hardly corresponds in style with the plaintiveness 
of the words, and the sjrmphonics are decidedly out of character, being 
more suited to embellish an Alpine Lied^ or an Italian song of thirty 
years ago. To vocalists who are not exacting in their requirements 
as regards musical composition, the air, which is pleasing enough in 
itself-and, like all Miss Gabriel's songs, well written for the voice- 
will commend itself. The key is B flat, compass eleven notes, from 
I) to G above the line. 

Mmiden^s Flower Song. The words from "The Afterglow." The 
Music by Ciro Piasuti. Joseph Williams. 

SiGMOR PiNSun has not been so happy as usual in this composition. 
True it is, that the words are slight Doth in sense and sentiment, but 
this should be no obstacle to the composer of the many fine melodies 
bearing Signer Pinsuti's signature, and with which the present 
contrasts unfavourably by its artificial character. 

The Old Sweet Story. Sonfif. Poetry by " Rea." Composed by 
Miss M. Lindsay. (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss.) 

Mrs. Buss is an old favourite, and some of her songs have attained 
dceerred popnlarity ; but the one under consideration hardly does 
jttattoe to her powers. The air is not without charm, and does 
not imclttde the glaring and too common fault of inappropriatoness to 



the meaning and character of the words ; but there b an abseaee of 
power ; nor is the song specially favourable to the «se or display of tke 
voice. The key is £ flat, common time, the compass embracing elews 
notes, from B below the line to £ flat The voice for which st b best 
suited is raexzo- soprano. 



James T, Wood. — ^There are several parishes bearing thb 
(12). You must supply further information before we caa 
your question. 

Theo. Cojxry.— The Poet Cowpcr is interred in the parish rhwch 
of Market Dereham, Norfolk. The church is very anciettt, asd 
has four chapels and a most curious stone font. 

7*. D. {Brighton). — The portrait yon eaqnire about b in the roya3 
collection at Windsor. It was painted by Holbein. 

J. T. — The Merchant Taylor's Company was originallv iocor- 
porated by Edward IV., in Z406, as "Taylor's and Lineo ArmoanTS^" 
but received a new charter from Henry VIL, under its present title, 
in 1503. The school was founded in 2561 ; burnt- in the great fire 
in 1666, and rebuilt in 1675. 

//. J/.— Lindley Murray, the grammarian, died in 1825, at tbc age of 
8 J. Ho was a native of Swatara. near Lancaster, in Pensylvaata,, 
and for some time practised as a barrister. Having abandoned that 
profession, he came to England in 1784, and settled at Holgate, near 
York. . 

5". -4.— The lines quoted occur in Rogen's " Plca.sures of Me^ 
mor}'." 

T. R. B. — Miss Harriet Mellon made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, Jan. ^i, 1705, as Lvdia Languish, in ti* 
" Rivals." She was twice married : first to Mr. Thomas Coutts, and 
secondly to William Aubrey de Vcre, 9th Duke of St. Albans. 

S. U. /f//p/i.— The document can be examined at the Record OCcr, 
Fetter- lane. 

^(fr»/<//r«j.— The caltrop, frequently found in .ancient coats of 
arms, was an iron instrument made to annoy an enemy's cavalry. It 
consisted of four spikes conjoined in such a manner that, whea 
placed upon the ground, one was always upwards. 

J. H, i^.— You will find all the information you require in Po!wh^*s 
" History of Cornwall," Vol. vi. 

H. y. L. {Bath).— The particular kind of cloth you allnde to 
orisrinally called '*Dyaper," from the chief manufactory being 
" Ypras, ' in Belgium. 

A';— Anciently, the Lord Chancollor or Keeper of the RoUs of 
Chancery was assisted by numerous learned persons, called masters^ 
and at their head was an officer called the master or guardian of the 
rolls or records. When the duties of the Chancellor, as a mtotster 
of the Crown, increased, his lordship referred no inconsiderable por^ 
tion of his judicial functions to this personage, whose decree* 
were, however, subject to the appellate jurisdiction of the Conzt ct 
Chancery. 

S. A. ^.— The Bishopric of Manchester was founded in accordancv 
with the " Third Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, ap- 
pointed to consider the state of the Establbhed Church in BngUad 
and Wales," printed in 1836; but it was not actually coastitsted 
until 1847. In x8^8 an order in Council directed that the a 
of Bangor and St. Asaph should be united on the next Taeancr 
curring in either, and on that event taking place, that the Bi ^ 
of Manchester should be created ; the union of the sees of 
and St Asaph, however, did not take place. 

T. R. — There docs not appear to be any good or ancient author^rj 
for the name of squint, as applied to the oblique openings in the wal» 
of churches, but it has been long in use. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige hy rtferrneg U 
the volume and page where such queries are to he founds To mwtii 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our eorretponjUmis 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the refe 
to the query itself^ but that such reference should also incimeU mM 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded mi pmgt 
4, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given at page ao^ • 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi. 4, ao^ jaj. 

Wo shall be glad to receive contributions from competrat 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archsology* 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in pmifiiirtM 
of fiscts, historical or otherwbe, likely to be of general interest. 

Commttnications for the Editor should bo addiened to Vkm 
lishing Office, 8xA, Fleet Street. London, B.C. 
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he should give was, that all the consequences which might 
arise from that night would be entirely owing to his lord- 
ship. The mob then took off their nats and shouted — 
'*Now, now, now," amid a constant buzz and ceaseless 
chorus of the words — " Lord George Gordon, your cause is 
good." '*You have nothing to fear," cried their leader; 
«< continue steadfast to so good and glorious a cause. I will 
persevere in it, and I hope (although there is very little 
expectation from the House of Commons) that you will 
meet with redress from our gracious Sovereign." 

Later in the day ILord George came into the ''eating-room" 
(as it was then called), and, worn out with heat and fatigue, 
threw himself into a chair. Eventually he introduced his 
memorable petition, signed, as he said, by 120,000 Protestant 
suljects, and prayed for the repeal of the Act of the previous 
session in favour of the Roman Catholics. Mr. Alderman 
Bull seconded the motion for bringing up the petition, and 
moved to have it taken into immediate consiaeration. In 
spite of being informed that this motion was irregular and 
contrary to precedent, Lord George divided the House, 
when tnere were six ayes and 192 noes. Soon after this 
the House broke up. 

In the meantime two justices having been sent for to the 
alarmed House of Lords, troops were procured by Lord 
North from the Horse Gruards and the Savoy. A detach- 
ment of the Guards and a party of Light Hoise soon 
arrived and drew up in Palace-yard, and the multitude then 
soon began to disperse. 

But, in a bad constitution, a wound healed in one 
limb often breaks out in another. The mob kept surging 
about all the evening, and finally, the more desperate men 
now ripe for mischief, and no doubt fired by the morning's 
success and the afternoon's brandy, divided into two strong 
bodies. The one marched straight upon the chapel of the 
Sardinian Ambassador on the south side of Duke-street, 
Lincoln*s-Inn-fields, and the other poured down with 
united floods of thieves, ruffians, and blackguards on the 
house of Count Haslung, the Bavarian Ambassador in War- 
wick-street, Golden-square, 

At the Sardinian Chapel f St. Anselm and St. Cecilia,) 
in Duke-street, the mob pullea down the altar, the crucifixes, 
and images, and threw the whole into a vast bonfire lit in the 
street. They broke the ornaments, destroyed the church vest- 
ments, and tore up and burned a beautiful altar piece, recently 
paint^ by the Cnevalier Casali, which is said to have cost 
/2,500. They also tore down the organ and threw all the 
chapel furniture on to the flames. About eleven o'clock p.m. 
100 of the Guards were sent for from Somerset House barracks, 
and some of Sir John Fielding's officers from Bow-street. 
They soon dispersed the rioters ; a ring of soldiers, three 
deep, was then formed round the chapel, and thirteen rioters 
secured, and sent to the Savoy, as the watch houses were 
now no protection against the populace. 

The next day, Saturday, little or no disturbance took 
place (there is often a lull in the intervals of a hurricane), and 
quiet people began to hope that the wearers of the blue 
cockaoes nad now exhausted their rage, and that the first 
glimpse of King George's red uniform had restored peace and 
order. But the good, foolish John Gilpins of the cit^ little 
understood the nature of the outbreak. The slight resistance 
bad given the crowd a dangerous conviction of their power, 
and Uie worst was yet to come. 

On Sunday (the King's birthday) the crowds gathered in 
more dangerous numbers than ever. The faces of the men 
this day were darker and more criminal, for the true Pro- 
testant raxi^ were swelled by thieves, outlaws, and pick- 
pockets. Several thousands collected about half-past eight 
o'clock and attacked a Roman Catholic chapel in Rope- 
maker's-i^ey. Little Mooriields; the zealots drove in the 
doors, ransacked and gutted the chapel ; then dragging out 
the pulpit, altar^ images, altar pieces, seats, and benches, 
they piled them mto one vast heap, covered them over with 



the robes of the priests and destroyed them in gre^t bonfires, 
amidst shouts of " No Popery !" and cries both loud and dea> 
against their enemies. This saturnalia lasted till aboot half 
past nine o'clock, when a part of the Guards airived, who 
without firing, immediately dispersed the crowd- 

The mob, elated at the forbearance of the soldien, began 
on Monday to appear more daring and desperate. Early 
on that day they demolished a school-room and three 
priests* houses in Ropemaker's-aUev, Little Moorfields, 
destroying all the furniture and a valuable libcary. They 
then divided into several parties— one went to emh om 
their victory before the house of Lord George Gordon, in 
Welbeck-street ; another marched to Virginia-lane, Wap- 
ping ; a third destroyed a Catholic Chapel, in Nightingale- 
fane. East Smithfield. The first party, after greetiiig Lotd 
George, proceeded to the house of Sir George Savile, 
the promoter of the obnoxious bill, on the north side of 
Leicester, square, which they rummaged and gutted. They 
then wrecked the house of Mr. Rainsforth, in Stanhope- 
street, and the house of a Mr. Maberlejr, in Little Queen- 
street, for having on Saturday given evidence against their 
accomplices, who sacked the Sardinian Chapel dose by. 
They also destroyed several Popish Chapels en rmtU^ in- 
sulting Catholics, plundering their houses, setting fire to theff 
furniture in the streets, and openly threatening the extirpa- 
tion of Ae whole sect. 

This same day a reward of 500A was offer ed b y the 
Grovemment for the discovery of persons concerned in 
destroying the Sardinian and Bavarian Chapels. Thtee of 
the most notorious rioters were committed to I>]^evgate, 
and escorted there by a party of Guards, whom the people 
pelted on their return. The generous officer, however, had 
the humanity not to let his men fire upon the a£g;ressan» 
as they were unarmed. 

Bad as all this was, on the following day it became farvone. 
The riot grew almost into a rebellion. " On Tuesday, the 
6th June, ' says the contemporaneous Gentleman 5 MagoMim^ 
" the day appointed to take the Protestant petition into fiuthcr 
consideration by Parliament, the multitude that asse mfakd 
about the Parliament House was no less numerons than 
that of the preceding Friday. They did not, as bc^ve, 
regularly assemble in St. George's-fields, but came ia 
small parties from different places. At first they seemed 
orderly, but apparently resolute. In the course of the after- 
noon more parties arrived, and they begun by demes to 
become tumultuous. Lord Sandwich, however, was the only 
person who suffered violence ; he was instantly rescued by 
Colonel Smith, who, with a party of horse, escorted him 
back to the Admiralty, whence he wrote to Lord Mans- 
field, stating his case. On reading his letter to the Hoese 
of Peers, Lord Ravensworth expressed his indignatiQii 
that the House should still be in a situation so truly mor- 
tifying, that their lordships could not, without persottal 
danger, take their seats in that House. He was loUowed 
by Lord Denbigh, who complained of the insults his Iordsh^» 
had himself suffered, and objected to the sitting of the 
House under such circumstances. In this he was su|>parted 
by Lord Radnor. The Earl of Hillsborough bq?ged of the 
noble lords to point out another mode of proceeding for the 
security of their lordships' persons than that taken by Ifis 
Majesty's ministers; and Lord Bathuist said that eseiT 
power of the constitution had been employed, and vouM 
continue to be employed, to secure the freedom of the» 
deliberations; but, notwithstanding these assurances, the 
House soon broke up and adjourned to Thursday. 

" In the Lower House they went stiU further, and declared 
that no act of theirs could be legal whije the house ^s heart 
with a military force, and under apprehensions ftom the 
daring spirit ot the people ; yet four resolutions to the *>Do^ 
ing purport were agreed to : — i. That it was a high tsA 
dangerous breach of the piivUege of Parliament to insnk « 
attock members coming to attend their duty in that »-^— 
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2. That a committee be appointed to enquire into the out- 
rages and discover the authors. 3. That His Majesty's 
Attorney-General be ordered to prosecute the persons already 
in custody, charged with destroying the houses and chapels 
of foreign ambassadors. And, 4. That compensation be 
made to the sufferers. These resolutions passed unani- 
mously. Several pointed reflections were at the same time 
thrown out against ministers, and as pointedly retorted upon 
the opposition. General Conway pursued a middle course, 
and, to put an end to further altercation and debate, moved, 
* That this House will, as soon as the tumults which are now 
subsisting subside, proceed immediately to the due con« 
sideration of the several petitions presented from manv of 
His Majesl^s Protestant subjects, and take the same mto 
serious consideration.' 

'* Lord George Gordon said that if the House would 
appoint a day to discuss that business, he made no doubt 
but the populace would quietly disperse. Lord George, 
who the oay before had disavowed the riots, and had published 
handbills -recommending peace and good order, was this day 
observed by Mr. Herbert to have come to the House with a blue 
cockade in his hat, which being noticed as an ensign of riot, 
his lordship very readily pulled it out. 

'* About six in the evening the Lower House broke up and 
adjourned, as the Upper House had already done, to Thurs- 
day. 

<* During the sitting of the House an attack had been made 
on the residence of Lord North, in Downing-street, but a 
party of Light Horse met and repulsed the assailants. On 
the rising f the House, Lord George repaired to the comer 
of Bridge-street* informed the populace what had been d^ne, 
and advised them to depart quietly. In return, they un- 
harnessed his horses and drew him in triumph, together 
"with Sir Philip Jennings Gierke, who had accompanied him, 
and who had applied to his lordship for protection, to the 
lionse of Mr. Alderman Bull. While a partyof the rioters were 
tlius employed. Justice Hyde, with a party of the Guards, 
endeavoured to disperse the rest. At first they pressed hard 
upon the Guards ; but the Guards, in their turn, soon ad- 
vanced upon them, and rode furiously among them. They 
did not again attempt to force the military." 

In the evening, about seven o'clock, the rioters, resent- 
ing^ the activity of Justice Hyde, a detached party attacked 
]iis house in Lisle-street, Leicester-square, stripped it of the 
furniture, and burnt it before his door. A party of the 
Guards arrived, but too late ; the mischief was done, and the 
incendiaries fled. 

The next march of the blue cockades was upon Newgate. 
Tuesday, in fact, was the culminating dav of the riots, for 
tliat same night the reckless and frenziecf mob burnt Lord 
HAansfield's mansion in Bloomsbury-square. The riot raged 
iuriously on the Wednesday, and then subsided. 

iXob* continued*) 



LYMINGE, KENT. 

pretty little village of Lyminge, which has for some 

^iine past been brought under the notice of the antiquarian 
'^vorld by the explorations that have been carried on under 
direction of tne Rev. Canon Jenkins, the rector, is situ- 
ted about three and a-half miles from the town of Hythe, 
is within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the diocese of 
Oanterbury and deanery of Elnam. The parish and liberty 
of Lyminge derives its name from the ancient road or cause- 
-^g^ky, called by the Romans the *<Via Limemea," or "ad 
'poiXMTti I^manis," and by the Saxons, "Stone Street," 
•^^Isich for several miles forms its western boundary. There 
^aa-gt be no doubt that Lyminge formed one of the Roman 
^^^.tions between Durovemum (Canterbury) and the Portus 
J- ^^manb (Lympne), the site of the ancient park at Lyminge 
' about halfway between thos^two places, wmch the 



freqnent discovery of remains of Roman buildings in the 
parish tends to corroborate. Roman bricks and masses of 
reddish concrete, identical with those found in the Roman 
Phraos at Dover, are built into and imbedded in the 
masonry of the church. Dr. Gale, in his comments upon 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, conjectures that at Lyminge two 
Roman ways, one from Lenham to Saltwood Castle, and 
the other from Canterbury to Stutfall Castle, intersected 
each other, as is the case near Lympne ; and that the word 
Lemerty now Leming or Lyminge was, in ancient times, 
used to denote a public way. 

The estate of Lyminge, anciently written Leminges^ with 
its dependent manors and chapelries, was at the period of the 
Domesday survey, one of the richest of the possessions of 
the archbishopric, being then worth 71/. a year. The arch- 
bishops possessed a palace here from the time of Lanfranc to 
that of Winchelsey, and the ancient registers of Canterbury 
open with descriptions of the residence of Archbishop Peck- 
ham, and of the homages of his tenants, among whom was 
the great Earl of Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, who in 1279 
did homage to the archbishop "in his chamber of Lyminge." 
The palace appears to have been occasionally occupied by the 
archbishops imtil Archbishop Courtenay, having determined 
on rebuilding the castle of Saltwood m a style of greater 
magnificence, and making it his residence, gave directions 
for the sale of the stones on several of his other manors, and 
united the keepership of the park of Saltwood with that of 
the park of Lyminge. The manor remained vested in the 
see of Canterbury till the thirty-second year of Henry VIIL 
(1546), when Archbishop Cranmer exchanged it with that 
monarch for other premises. The manor and lordship of 
Lyminge was shortly afterwards conferred by the king upon 
Sir Anthony Aucher, of Otterden, the Master of the Jewels, 
who was killed at the siege of Calais in 1557. It remained 
in the possession of this family until after the death of 
Charles I., when the property was alienated to Sir John 
Roberts of Canterbury. The manor and advowson have 
since changed hands, by sale or otherwise, on several occa- 
sions. 

The church of Lyminge, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Ethel- 
burga, exhibits in its walls the architecture of various ages, 
some portion dating as far back as the Norman era. Mr. J. H. 
Parker, no mean authority on such a subject, is of opinion 
that the present church has all the character and appear- 
ance of a church of the eleventh century, built chiefly of the 
fragments of an earlier building of Roman origin. The 
edifice, which is large and lofly, consists of a nave, north 
aisle, chancel, and a noble tower at the west-end sur- 
mounted with a dwarf spire. On either side of the tower 
entrance, appear, carved in stone, the arms of the see of 
Canterbury, impaling those of Cardinal Morton and Arch- 
bishop Warham, in whose times this tower was rebuilt. 
The nave is open to the aisles by three elegant obtuse 
arches, rising from piers, with a column on each side. In 
a window in the chancel is an episcopal head in stained 
glass ; and at the east end of the north aisle were the arms 
of Cardinal Bourchier. 

On the removal of the flooring of the church some time ago, 
the foundation of an ancient Norman tower was discovered. 
Fragments of this tower appear to have been included in the 
north wall which was erected during the primacy of Cardinal 
Bourchier. The masonry of the portion discovered under 
the flooring is clearly distinguished from the Saxon work, 
and there is an absence of any imitation of Roman pecu- 
liarities. It cannot, however, says Canon Jenkins, be later 
than the year 1 100. * The present tower was built during the 
primacy of Cardinal Morton (i486- 1500). Thomas Duffyn, 
the vicar, bequeathed twenty pounds towards the building of 
the tower, twelve pounds lor a new bell, and four pounds 
for a building in the churchyard where the parisnioners 
might meet and regale themselves on the anniversaries. 
With the exception of a few feet near the basement, the 
stones with which the tower was built appear to have been 
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procured from the ruins of an old building in the adjoining 
meadow. The stones increasing in bulk as they ascend, 
mark the approach of the builders to the vast blocks of the 
foundation ; while the concrete which covers them tells the 
same distinctive tale. 

Ethelburga, who has been named as the foundress of the 
original church, was a daughter of King Ethelbert, and wife 
of Edwin of Northumbria. After her return into Kent with 
Paulinus, in the year 633, she passed the years of her widow- 
hood at Lyminge, where she founded a nunnery in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin. Goscellinus, a monk of St. Augustine's, 
writing about the year 1090. speaks of Ethelburga as " build- 
ing and upraising this temple of Liminge ; and obtaining 
the first name there, and a remarkable burial-place in the 
north porch against the south wall of the church, covered 
with an arch." Her body was subsequently disinterred by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, and removed to St. Gregory's, at 
Canterbury. The monastery first consisted of nuns, but was 
aflerwards governed by an abbot, and so continued, till, hav- 
ing suffered greatly from the ravages of the Danes, it was 
suppressed, and the manor ultimately became one of the 
possessions of the see of Canterbury as above stated. Among 
the documentary history of the foundation of St. Ethelburga, 
comprising within its walls the monastery and nunnery, 
. which has been examined by the Rev. Canon Jenkins, m 
preparing his very interesting little work on Lyminge Church, 
published in 1860, were the charters of the monastery, ex- 
tending from that of Wihtread in 697 to that of Ethelbert 
in 965, including some of the earliest and most authentic 
documents of the Saxon Chartulary. " These,** says Mr. Ten- 
kins, " indicate the continuous existence of the cnurch irom 
the period of its first foundation down to the Conquest, and 
led us naturally to the belief that architectural features would 
be found in the building, when its outward concealments 
•were removed, correspon^ngwith so early and almost unique 
a history." When these were disclosed, they appeared in 
eveiy respect to satisfy the expectation which had been thus 
awakened, and to present peculiarities which no other speci- 
mens of the earliest Norman buildings exhibit. The materials 
of brick and stone broken off from an earlier building, whose 
foundations were subsequcntlv discovered on the south side 
of the church covered with tihe original concrete, are here 
built together in the most irregular form, chiefly in the rudest 
herring-bone work, interrupted by broken string courses of 
brick or flat stones, masses of concrete being frequently 
used to represent blocks of stone. The whole of the chancel 
and south wall are built in this manner, and present a marked 
contrast to the north aisle and tower, the work of the 
fifteenth century, erected under the auspices of Cardinal 
Bourchier, Cardinal Morton, and Archbishop Warham. 
These additions, the result of many pious donations and 
bequests, extending from 1396 to 1527, complete the present 
fabric of the church. 

The present church of Lyminge being built on the north 
of the oasilica of Ethelburga, the remains of the monastic 
and other buildings which had been appropriated from the 
ancient work, fell into the possession of the archbishops, 
and were used as the foundation of the aula or camera, 
which was naturally rebuilt on a portion of the historic 
building. Lanfranc is said, by his contemporary Milo 
Crispinus, to have got back twenty-five manors to his church ; 
and the same writer tells us that he buHt stone manor- 
houses in many of them as residences. This, as one of the 
twenty-one greater manors of the archbishop's, is evidently 
here referred to. On Archbishop Peckham succeeding to 
the see of Canterbury in 1279, he found that his predecessor, 
Archbishop Boniface, had left the houses of his manors in a 
most deplorable state of injury and dilapidation, and soon 
set himself to the task of reparation. A fragment of this 
work of restoration is very conspicuously seen on the inner 
face of the Roman foundation just discovered. It is built of 
small flints, green sandstone, and chalk, and was faced with 
a smooth coating, composed, as is the mortar in the wall 



itself, almost wholly of sand, and hence eztremelj difficnh 
to preserve from destruction. This fragment of wall is 
quomed -^th wrought Caen stones, closely and weD com- 
bined, and chamfered at the comers as though to preserve 
them from injury. It would appear that a cellar or 
underground builciing of some kind had here been dog out 
of the chalk rock, within and beneath the Roman foundation, 
which it almost undermines. Three rude steps fonned of 
massive stones, lead down into this vault, and form the 
present limit to the explorations that have been carried ooL 
Many pieces of square and carved stone work (both Caen 
stone and the soft green stone found in the neighbomlkood), 
numerous fragments of encaustic tUes, and an immense 
quantity of pieces of wall-facing, presenting a hard vhke 
surface on a base of almost pure sand, app«ired among the 
earth that was here excavatea. The works assigned to Arc^ 
bishop Peckham in the present church, are the reparadans 
of the chancel arch, the flying buttress outside the chmda, 
a portion of the .«outh wall, the south door of the chancd, 
and several minor details. In the foundation in the field 
they are discernible in the fragment of wall above alluded 
to. 

From the excavations and researches that haire beea 
already made, it has been found that the fabric of the 
present church is based upon the foundations of a Romaa 
villa of considerable dimensions, extending into the adjoimng 
meadow, called Court Lodge Green, which is covered with 
mounds of masonry, probably the ruins of the celebrated 
monastery of Lyminge, which there is every reason to 
believe stand upon the remains of Roman bnfldings. la 
writing on this subject, Mr. Jenkins observed : — *■ There s 
gr^t probability that a Christian church existed on the site 
of the present building in the Roman period. The direct 
l^istorical evidence begins with the life of the foundress of the 
nunnery, or, as it is called in some ancient recoixis, the 
' Minster ' of Lyminge, and carries us back to the year 620^ 
about which time Ethelburga, the only daughter of £thelbeTt, 
and his queen Ethelburga, or Bertha, was converted td 
Christianity, probably by the teaching of Lanrentins, wiu 
had effected the conversion of her brother. King Kadbald, 
At the close of the ^ear 633 she obtained ftx>m her brotha' 
the grant of a portion of the park and villa of Lynun^ 
Florence of Worcester writes, < Monasterium in loco qd 
vocatur Limene construxit et ibirequiesdt.' " 

The ancient portions of the church, as laid open nnderUx. 
Jenkins* direction, clearlj^ indicate their Saxon or^in. 
They are almost wholly built out of the ruins of the RosBsa 
villa, or (as it is considered) probably church, whose foos- 
dations were discovered adjacent to the south wall eft 
nave, the church itself being built upon a portion of 
The building of the present church is stated to be the 
of Archbishop Dunstan, at the period when it 
parochial instead of monastic. A grant of land 1 
m 964 with a view to this work of restoratioo, asd 
such of the walls of the Roman church as were then stash- 
ing were broken up and built into the present fabric 
semicircular headed windows, which are extremely 
are turned in the interior with Roman tiles, the 
between them being of a singular and almost oniqw 
character. In the south wall of the nave there is a ~ 
triangular-headed recess, used probably for the 
It is composed entirely of these tiles, evidently taken 
the Roman villa. There is also a fragment of an 
near the above, which probably was a part of the niche 
which was placed the image of the Virgin Mary, to wfa: 
an offering was left in the will of Hugh Uflington in 1509^ 

Close by the south side of the church, Mr.' Jenkiiis has 
laid bare the foundations of the small church, with a it^ai 
east end or apse and a north aisle, which Mr. Parker coe- 
siders to be those of the church of the seventh centiv^ 
agreeing as they do in plan and dimensions with 
churches of that period. The form of the building vbA 
aspect towards the east, led to the belief that it had 
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acres." She expresses her design to be ** the relief of aged 
people, and the bringing up of children in virtue and good 
and laudable arts, whereby they may the better live in time to 
come by their own honest labour," and enjoins her executors 
to be humble suitors to the Queen for a charter of incorpo- 
ration. Accordingly a charter Wd^s obtained in 1601, ordain- 
ing *'the house in Tuttle-iields an hospital of the poor, 
under the imme of Emanuel Hospital," and appointing, after 
the decease of the last surviving executor, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London governors in perpetuity. The 
terms of this charter, however, are somewnat peculiar and 
donttadictory ; Whilst allowing the governors very direct 
authority in the management of the charity, it nevertheless 
entrusts the alms-people themselves with very considerable 
powers of self government, and incorporates them as '* a body 
corporate of themselves for ever, unaer the name of /A^ Poor 
of Emanuel Hospiial,** This corporation is authorized to 
purchase land, to grant leases, to have a common seal, to 
sue and be sued, &c., to choose its own Warden, and to 
have the custody of all deeds, writings, and surplus monies 
in the common chest preserved in the chapel. Evidently 
the powers originally committed to the governors were those 
of trustees rather than of governors, and their authority, like 
that d[ die bishop over the parishes in his diocese, was 
visitorial rather tnan direct. Practically, however, by 
custom, long disuse, and by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1794, this corporation is defunct, and the jurisdiction 
entirely in the hands of the aldermen as the governing 
body. Founded upon the charter and the Act of 1794, 
a series of Statutes, Laws, and Ordinances, for the govern- 
ment of the hospital have been from time to time promul- 
gated. The earnest bears the date of 1601. It debnes the 
number of the alms-people to be ten of each sex, from 
Westminster, Hayes, ana Chdsea, so that seventeen may 
come from the first place. Candidates are admitted from 
Chelsea only on condition that the parish keeps in order 
the chapel and tomb of the Dacre family. Tne statutes 
of 1 601 are interesting as showing the kind of persons, 
which, in the opinion of Lady Dacre's executors, ought to 
have preference as pensioners. 

1. Decayed and distressed servants of Lady Dacre. 

2. Former servants of this family who have grown poor, 
lame, or diseased "in the service of their prince," or "with- 
out didr own fault." 

3. Any poor honest godly people past labour. 

4. Those bom blind, or lamed or disabled in the service 
of their prince. 

5. Those brought down from riches to poverty without 
their own fault. 

The present inmates are entirely of the third class. The 
hospital was expressly coimected with the Church of Eng- 
lana, and provision made for a daily service. A badge was 
to be 'worn by every inmate on the left shoulder ** that 'they 
may be discerned wherever they may be." These Statutes 
were revised in 1682, 173^, 1737, 1784, 1795, 1822, 1844, 
and 1859 ; but very little difference has ever been made from 
the original code. 

The hospital first came into the management of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen through the death of Sir Edward 
More, Lady Dacre's last surviving executor, in 1623. There 
were then, and up to the year 1 732, twenty almspeople on 
the foundation, but no children. The schools were founded 
in the latter year, for ten children of each sex. In 1701, 
the governors rebuilt the hospital with the exception of the 
chape], and the present almshouses were then erected. In 
1728, the surplus funds having increased to 4588/., the chapel 
was rebuilt and the schools established. It would appear 
fix>m the founder's will that she did not contemplate a j^A^;^/, 
but rather a cluster of industrial houses in which each of 
the aged pensioners, in return for shelter and support, should 
« bring up and instruct in virtue and good and laudable 
arts," one duld. But "as the present poor people are not 



capable of instructing children, the Grovemors are of opimon 
that some honest and industrious clergyman who has a wife 
should be nominated and appointed to read prajrers twice a 
day in the chapel and instruct the children.** According 
the school was founded, and the first clerical master ap- 
pointed in 1735. In 1793, ^^® pensioners* allowaiice 
(originally 5/. oniy, and subsequently 15/.) was increased to 
18/., and is now fixed at 20/. per annum. 

In 1794 ^c \t2iS^ of the Brandesburton estate baring 
fallen in, the Governors obtained an Act of Parliament "to 
increase and extend the objects of the charity." Ten ont- 
pensioners were added to the almshouse branch, and the 
benefits of the in-pensioners were increased by the addition 
of 20 chaldrons of coals to their annual pension. In 1821 
the number of children was increased from twenty to forty, 
in 1844 to fifty, and in the following year to sixty, when new 
schools were erected. In 1846 the chapel was enlarged bf 
the addition of an apse to serve the purpose of a chancd : 
before this time there had been no means of celebrating the 
Holy Communion, the first celebration of which sacrament 
took place on Easter Sunday of that year. The altar piece 
was purchased at the taking down of the church of Beoet- 
fink, near the Royal Exchange. 

Of the masters of the hospital, the only one of any emi- 
nence, was the Rev. "Wm. Beloe, the translator of Hertxlotos, 
who held office from 1783 to 1803, when he was appomied 
rector of All Hallows, London Wall, and assistant libiarian 
in the British Museum. His other principal writings were 
"Biographia Literaoa," and the ••Septuagenarian," an 
autobiography (posthumous). It is singular that he never 
once mentions Emanuel Hospital in this publication. 

The most valuable of the endowments of this andeot 
charity consists of the manorial estate of Brandesbmtoo, in 
the wapentake of Holdemess, Yorkshire, near to the tova 
of Beverley. The parish contains about 4500 acres, of wbidi 
more than 3000 belong to the <* poor of Emanuel HospitaL" 
The manor came into the possession of the Dacres oy tbe 
marriage of Sir John Fiennes with Alice, granddaughter of 
Henry, Lord Fitzhugh, about A.D. 1500. By her will, as j 
before described, Lady Dacre left the reversion of thb pn>- 
perty to the poor of Emanuel Hospital for ever. Her 
executors, in pursuance of her will, glinted a lease of tbe 
manor for 100 vears at a rental of 100/. per annum, wbidi 
lease expired m 1695. -^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ annual value was 
reckoned at 480/. gross, 274/. nett. In 1703 a lease was 
granted to a Mr. HasseU and others, at the yearly rental of 
360/. In 1748 the rental had risen to 500/., and in 1773 the 
gross value was estimated at 1 1 10/. In 1776 its value was 
1400/., and on the redeinption of the Land Tax in 1799 it 
amounted to i6}o/. In 1809 it produced 3050/., on a lease of 
fourteen years, the tenants paying tithe, and its present vake 
exceeds 4000/. There can be no question that the Alder- 
men, as " trustees of the poor of Emanuel Hospital,** haw 
been liberal and popular landlords. In 1843 they rebuilt (he 
Brandesburton Schools, which had been already founded 
and endowed by a Yorkshire lady in 1729. From 24/., tbe 
original endowment, the governors have increased the yearly 
revenue by aimual pajrments to 150/. 

In 1869 the ** Endowed Schools* Act " was passed, bring- 
ing this and other hospital schools under the stem, refona-, 
ing manipulation of the '• Endowed Schools* Commissifln.' 
On the 13th May of the current year, this conunissto> 
carried in Parliament a Scheme for the reconstnictioa of 
this hospital, and the separation of the schools from tbe 
almshouse branch of the charity. Under the provisioos of 
this Scheme, the endowments of four hospital-schools in 
Westminster are to be united under the management of one 
body of governors, viz. : Emanuel, St. Margaret's, Palmer's. 
and Emery Hill's Hospitals. Out of these endowmcBts, 
three large middle schools are to be Q^tablished, via. : a 
boarding school to be erected within twenty miles of 
London, and two day sdiools in Westminster, each pn- 
viding accommodation for 300 boys, of whom 200 in each 
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Repton." He had already publislicd a Volume of " Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Essays/' and another work in three 
volumes, unda* the title of " Visions of the Times of Old ; 
or, the Antiquarian Enthusiast/' in both of which he treated 
of the histonc^l associations of the above ancient town. It 
was Dr. Bigsby who forty years ago presented the astrolabe 
of the great navigator, Sir Francis Drake, to King William 
IV., who ordered it to be placed in Greenwich Hospital; 
and he was the donor of other relics of Drake to the British 
Museum. He received his doctor's degree from the Uni- 
versitjr of Glasgow, and also enjoyed a pension on the Civil 
List, m recognition of his literary attainments. Among the 
other works of Dr. Bigsby not mentioned above, were a 
dramatic romance entitled ** Ombo," and a piece treating of 
the period of the slave conspiracy at Malta, in the time of 
the Knights of St. John ; and he was also theauthorof <* Bolton 
Delaval," "My Cousin's Story," *' The Delaval Correspon- 
dence," " Scraps from my Note Book," " Remarks on the 
Expediency of a National Order of Merit," &c. Dr. Bigsby 
was an honorary and corresponding member of several 
foreign literary societies, and he acted for several years as 
registrar and secretary of the English branch or <' langue " 
of the Order of St John of Jerusalem. 
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The True History of Joshua Davidson.' London: Strahan & Co. 

1873. 

This is one of the books reflecting' strongly the spirit of the times, 
and, like others of analogous tendency, may be looked at as we look 
at straws which serve to indicate the way in which the stream is 
flowing. Joshua Davidson is a Comishman of humble extraction, 
who endeavours to carrv out literally and practically the principles 
of the Founder of the Christian Faith in ordinary life. His general 
career, the obstacles with which he meets, his treatment by the re- 
presentatives of difierent sects, beliefs ana theories, probably afford 
the author an opportunity of griving publicity to a number of obser- 
vations npon questions now in course of agitation. The book reveals 
deep and earnest thought, and a philosophical and matured mind. 
The bollowness of mere professing religionists and philanthropists is 
well delineated High Churchmen, Evangelists, Malthusians, Uni- 
tarians, the Mendicity Society, all alike receive castigation for their 
shortcomings. No definite line is proposed as an improvement upon 
these different moral systems, or phases of faith. At the conclusion, 
the author says-^"Like Joshua in early dajrs, my heart bums within 
me, and my mind is unpiloted and unanchored. I cannot, being a 
Christian, accept the inhumanity of political economy and the 
obliteration of the individual in averages. Yet I cannot reconcile 
modem science with Christ.^ Everywhere I see the sifting of com- 

Setition, and nowhere Christian protection of weakness ; everywhere 
ogma adored, and nowhere Christ realized.*' As a study ot, and a 
commentary upon, certain leading manifestations of thought, and the 
special propa^andism of (he day, this book is well-timed and valu- 
able. Its senous questioning will be found difficult to answer, if 
indeed the enigmas propounded admit of any solution at all. 

RecolUciioHS of a Page at the Court of Louis XVI. By Felix. Count 
dp France d'H&ecques. Edited, from the French, by Charlotte M. 
xonge, author of *'The Heir of Redclyffe^" &c., &c. London: 
Httist & Blackett, 1873. 

This is an account of court life in the reign of Louis XVI., and from 
a courtier's point of view. It has the merit of all tolerably good 
historical biographies in revivifying and realising the associations 
connected with personages who, by their elevated position, necessarily 
attract the eyes of all to their distinguishing excellences or defects. 
M. d'Hdzecques was a page of the King's chamber, and he lived 
through all the stirring and melancholy events of that time. He 
writes with evident admiration a^ respect of the beautiful and ill- 
fiatcd Marie Antoinette, and exertffall his ingenuity in displaying the 
best sides of the king^s character. From his point of view, Lafayette 
was simply a republican traitor. Possibly the close proximity in 
which the author's observations were taken prevented the adgption 
of broader and more liberal views with regard to this cele^ated 
man. A deeply interesting feature of the book consists in the relation 
of the circumstances connected with the fate of the Duke d*£n- 
ghien, a prince whose only fault, according to M. d'Htfzecques, was 
one which " few princes of the posterity of Henry IV. were free from, 
that of jrielding too often to the fascination of beautiful eyes." The 
chapter dedicated to the history of Madame Elizabeth possesses the 
charm which the recital of the misfortunes of beauty and virtue must 
necessarily exercise.^ The Count's style is simple and straightfor- 
ward. We can readily believe these Recollections to be, as* affirmed 
by the French editor — z. later Count d'H^zecques—" those of an 
honest man " at least, if at the same time uftavoidi^ly prejudiced by 
education and the influences of position. 



Few topics of general interest af% omitted in this able and compre- 
hensive poem. The author's style is unaffiected and natoraL, and 
appropriately seconds the many tjioughtful observations and r e fl e cti oMS 
with which the volume abounds, ^marked feature of the book is its 
warm patriotism. Yet,*while believing our native land capable of all 

food aevelopmcnt, the writer is by no means bli«d to her defects. 
ome of his lines \ipon national subjects contain much truth aad 
acumen. He has an honest pride in nis cou nti^, and many of Ui 
verses breathe forth an inspiriting confidence in English charac- 
teristics very cheering to meet with. We transcribe a short extract 
in illustration of these pleasing featum of the poem, and regret that 
limited space compels us to pass by a number of passages attracting * 
and deserving special attention :— 

" Enormous are the vices of the a^e. 
But not less great the nation's virtues are ; 
The good, the pure, the true, the loving wage 
With sin and shame, a ceaseless holy war ; 
And as for o'er-tasked toil, 'tis nobler far • 

To see our millions labour with a will 
In all their callings, which may somewhat mar 
Their English looks, than they should lounge and trill 
Like lazzaroni, or their pipes with opium fill.'* 



W. C. — ^The following will be found useful books to collectors:— 
J. Y. Akerman's "Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern 
Coins;" F. W. Madden's "Handbook to Roman Coins;" H. W. 
Henfrey's *' Guide to English Coins." All the above are illnstrated 
works in octavo, and are published by J. R. Smith, 31^ Sobo-sqoare, 
London. The late Mr. Hawkins' " JSnglish Silver Coins," is a large 
and elaborate work, but now very scarce. The best numismatx 
magazine is the Numismatic Chronicle^ issned free to all menbecs 
of the Numismatic Society. For particulars apply by letter to the 
Hon. Secretary, 13, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C 

5^. F. Allen. — Mr. Bentley, of New Burlington-street, pnblished in 
z8:j3, the " Beauties of the Court of Kine Charles II.,** a series <rf' por- 
traits illustrating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, aad other 
contemporary writers of that gay and interesting period, -witb bio- 
g^phical memoirs, by Mrs. Jameson. You will no doiu»t be aide 
to g^ean from this work all the information you desire. 

H. £.— The work you allude to is not noticed in Monle's ** Bibtio- 
theca Heraldica," or in either edition of Martin's Catalogna of 
Privately Printed Books. The copy which was in Mr. Tnmbnll's 
library was sold in 1863 for i/. i$s. 

X. (Afaldon).-^ee UoT&nVn "History of Essex/' and also Crooi- 

well's " History of Colchester." 

S. T. — ^The lines quoted were written by Mr. James Bird, of Tax- 
ford, Suffolk. 

P. A. R. — You will find some very interesting informatkn npoa tbe 
subject about which you write in the ** Historical Sketoh of tke 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in Poland, aad of 
the Influence whidh the Scriptural Doctrines have exercised in that 
Country in Literary, Moral and Political Respects," by Coaat 
Valerian Krasinski, published in 1838. 

L. {Camberteell). — ^The Surrey Theatre was originallT ope n ed ia 
X782, as a circus ; but was destroyed by fire in 1805, and rebnilt hf 
Cabance in x8o6. It was again destroyed by fire on the nlgfat of ^ 
30th of January, 1865, but rebuilt during that year. 



T. S. — The picture you ini^uire about forms one of the fitkc collec- 

ion belonging to the Ma: "' "^ — -^ -* *■"" ' — «-»-i-» 

sion in Berkeley-square. 



H. E.—See the ** Annals of Scotland," vol. il, p. 47* 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries vtould oblige hy neferrimg ie 
the volume astd page where such queries are to be found. 2> rmS 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of eur emrrespeeedemie me 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the tp/tr tm t 
to thequeyy itself but that such reference shekid a4»e rmcimdie aU 
Previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded «/ pmgs 
4, Vol. iii^ to which a previous reply had been given ed Pmgm 20^ emd 
another at Page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. $ii. 4, 90, 3a>. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arcbaeolofj, 
and generally from an^ intelligent reader who may be in poaaesssoa 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

Commnnications for the Editor should be addressed to tbo Pab- 
lishing Offiss, 8xA, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the gordon riots. 

By Walter Thornbury. 

iCimiiMutd/rom fagt 173.) 

'ROM the Old Bailey Sessions papers for June, 1780, we 
ather a very vivid and picturesque notion of the attack on 
Tewgate during the Gonlon riots. The mob came pouring 
own Holbom, between six and seven o'clock on the even- 
ig of the 6th of Tune. There were three flags carried by 
ie ringleaders : the first was of ^en silk, with a Protestant 
lotto ; the second, dirty blue, with a red cross ; the third, a 
a^ of the Protestant Union. A sailor, named Jackson, had 
ottted the second flag in Palace-yard when Justice Hyde 
ad launched a party of horse upon the people ; and before the 
ibble had sacked a justice's house, in St. Martin's-street, 
ickson shouted, *< Newgate ahoy ! " and led the people on 
> the Old Bailey. Mr. Akerman, a friend of Boswell's, and 
lie of the keepers of Newgate, had had intimation of the 
anger two hours before, when a friend of one of the 
risoners called upon him just as he was packing up his plate 
«r removal, told him " he should be the one hung presently," 
id cursed him. Exactly at seven, one of the rioters 
nocked at Mr. Akerman's door, which had been already 
uied, bolted, and chained ; a maid-servant had just put up 
le shutters, when the glass over the hall-door was dashed 
to her face. The ringleader who knocked was better 
nessed than the rest, and wore a dark brown coat and a 
mnd hat. The man knocked three times, and rang three 
mcs; then, finding no one came, ran down the steps, 
made his obeisance to the mob," pointed to the door, then 
tired. The mob was perfectly organized, and led by about 
ihty men, walking three abreast. Thirty men earned iron 
owbars, mattocks, and chisels, and after them followed 
an innumerable company " armed with bludgeons and the 
okes of cart-wheels. Tne band instantly divided into three 
irts, one set went to work at Mr. Akerman*s door with the 
attocks, a second went to the debtors' door, a third to 
e felons'. A shower of bludgeons instantly demolished the 
indows of the keeper's house ; and while these sticks were 
ill fallxnc in showers, two men, one of them a madquaker, 
e son of a rich corn-factor, who wore a mariner's jacket, 
jne forward with a scaffold-pole, and drove it like a 
ittering-ram at the parlour shutters. A lad in a sailor's 
cket tnen got on a man's shoulders, and jammed in the 
ilf-broken shutters with furious blows of his bullet head. 



A chimney-sweeper's boy soon scrambled in, cheered by the 
mob, and after him the mad quaker ; a moment more, and the 
quaker appeared at the first-floor window, flinging out pictures 
into Uie street. Presently, the second parlour window gave 
way, the house-door was forced, and the furniture and 
broken chattels in the street were set in a blaze. All this time 
a circle of men better dressed than the rest stood in the 
Old Bailey exciting and encouraging the rioters. 

The leader of these S3rmpathizers was a negro servant, 
named Benjamin Bowsey, afterwards hung for his share in 
the riot. One of the foremost in this attack was a mad 
waiter from the St. Alban's Tavern, named Thomas Hay- 
cock ; he was very prominent, and swore that there should 
not be a prison standing in London on the morrow, 
and that the Bishop of London's house and the Duke of 
Norfolk's should come down that night. They were well 
supported, he shouted to the mob, for there were six or 
seven noblemen and members of parliament on their side. 
This man helped to break up a bureau, and collected sticks 
to bum down the doors of Akerman's house. While Aker- 
man's house was still burning, and the servants escaping 
over the roofs, Akerman's neighbours went down among the 
mob entreating them to spare the houses of innocent per- 
sons, the waiter named Francis Mockford, who wore a hat 
with a blue cockade in it, went up to the prison gates, held 

up the main key, and shouted to the turnkeys, " D 

you, here's the key of Newgate; open the door! " Mock- 
ford, who was eventually sentenced to death for this riot, 
afterwards took the prison keys and flung them over West- 
minster-bridge. George Sims, a tripe-man in St. James's 
Market, always forward in street quarrels, then went up to 
the great gate in the Old Bailey, with some others, and swore 
desperately that he would have the gate down— curse him — 
that he would have the gate down ! Then the storm broke ; 
the mob rushed on the gate with the sledge-hammers and 
pickaxes they had stolen from coachmakers, blacksmiths, 
and braziers in Dniry-lane and Long-acre, and plied them 
with untiring fury. The tripe-man, who carried a bludgeon, 
urging them on, a servant of Akerman, having known the 
man for several ^years, called to him through the hatch, 
" Very wdl, Mr. George the tripe-man ; I shall mark you in 
particular! " Then John Glover, a black, a servant of a Mr. 
jPhillips, a barrister in Lincoln's-inn, who was standing on 
the steps leading to the felons' gate ^the main gate), dres^^ed 
in a rough short jacket, and a round nat trimmed with dirty 
silver lace, thumped at the door with a gun-barrel, which he 
afterwards tried to thrust through the grating into the faces 
of the tumkejrs, while another split the door with a hatchet. 
The mob, finding they could not force the stones out round 
the hatch, then piled up Akerman's shattered furniture, and 
placing it against the gates, set the heap on fire. 

Nine or ten times the gate caught fire, and as often the 
turnkeys inside pushed down the burning furniture with 
broom-sticks, which they thrust through the hatch, and 
kept swilling the gates with water, in order to cool them, and 
to keep the lead that soldered the hinges from melting and 
giving way. But all their efforts were in vain ; for the flames, 
now spreading fast from Akerman's house, gradually burnt 
into the fore-lodge and chapel, and set the different wards, 
one after the other, on fire. Crabbe, the poet, who was there 
as a spectator, describes seeing the prisoners come up out of 
the dark cells with their heavy irons, and looking pale and 
scared. Some of them were carried off* on horseback, their 
irons still on, in triumph by the mob. At the trial of Richard 
Hyde, the poor mad quaker, who had been one of the first to 
scramble through Mr. Akerman's windows, the most conclu- 
sive proofs were brought forward of the prisoner's insanity. A 
grocer in Bishopsgate -street, with whom he had lodged, de- 
posed to his burning a Bible, and to his thrashing him. One 
day at the " Doctor Butler's Head," in Coleman-street, the 
crazed fellow had come in and pretended to cast the nativi- 
ties of persons drinking there. He also prophesied how long 
each of them would Uve. On hearing tnis evidence, the 
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prisoner broke oat, " Well, and they might live three hun- 
dred years if they knew how to live ; but they gorge them- 
selves like aldermen. Callipash or callipee kills half the 
people." It was also shown that the night after the bum- 
ug of Newgate the prisoner came to a poor woman's house 
in Bedford-court, Covent-garden, and tnat he then wore an 
old grey great -coat, and a Happed hat painted blue. As the 
paint was wet, the woman asked him to let her dry it. He 
replied, ** No, you are a fool, my hat is hlue " (the Protestant 
colour) ; << it is the colour of the heavens. I would not 
have it dried for the world.'^ When the woman brought 
him a pint of beer, he drank once, then pushed it angrily on 
one side. He presently said, ** I have tasted it once, I must 
taste it three times ; it is against the heavens to drink only 
once out of a pot." Doctor Munro, the physician who at- 
tended George the Third in his madness, deposed to the 
insanity both of the prisoner's father and of the prisoner, 
and the man was sent to a madhouse. 

Crabbe, who, having failed as a surgeon and apothecary, 
down at Aldborough, his native place, had just come up to 
London to earn ms bread as a poet, being on the brink 
of starvation, was about to apply to Burke for patronage and 
bread. Rambling in a purposeless manner about London, to 
while away the miserable time, the young poet happened to 
reach ^e Old Bailey just as the ragged rioters set it on fire 
to warm their Protestantism. Suddenly, at a turning out of 
Ludgate-hill, on his way back to his lodgings at a hair- 
dresser's near the Exchange, a scene of terror aiid horror 
broke red upon the view of the mild young Suffolk apothe- 
cary. "The new prison," Crabbe, in his journal (June the 
8th) kept for the perusal of his Myra, says, " was a verv large, 
strong, and beautiful building, having two wings, besides 
Mr. Akerman's house, and strong intermediate works and 
other adjuncts." (Akermanhad four rioters in custody, and 
these rascals the mob rescued. He begged he might send 
to the sheriff, but this was not permitted.) ^' How he es- 
caped, or where he is gone, I know net ; but just at the time 
I speak of, they set fire to his house, broke in, and threw 
every piece of furniture they could find into the street, 
firing tnem also in an instant. The engines came " (they 
were mere squirts in those days), ** but were only suffered 
to preserve ttie private houses near the prison." This was 
about half-past seven. " As I was standing near the spot, 
there approached another body of men — I suppose five 
hundred — and Lord George Gordon in a coach, drawn by 
the mob, towards Alderman Bull's, bowing as he passed 
along. He is a lively-looking young man in appearance, 
and nothing more, though just now the reigning hero. By 
eight o'clodc Akerman's house was in flames. I went close 
to it, and never saw anything so dreadful* The prison was, 
as I said, a remarkably strong building ; but, determined to 
force it, they broke the gates with crows and other instru- 
ments, and climbed up tne outside of the cell part, which 
joins the two great wmgs of the building where the felons 
were confined ; and I stood where I plainly saw their opera- 
tions. They broke the roof, tore away the rafters, and 
having got ladders, they descended. Not Orpheus himself 
had more courage or better luck. Flames all around them, 
and a body of soldiers expected, they defied and laughed at 
all opposition. The prisoners escaped. I stood and saw 
about twelve women and eight men ascend from their con- 
finement to the open air, and they were conducted through 
the streets in their chains. Three of these were to be hanged 
on Friday." (Newgate was burnt on the Tuesday.) •' You 
have no conception of the frenzy of the multitude. This 
being done, and Akerman's house now a mere shell of 
brickwork, they kept a store of flame there for other pur- 
poses. It became red-hot, and the doors and winoows 
appeared like the entrances to so many volcanoes. With 
some difficulty they then fired the debtors' prison, broke the 
doors, and they, too, all made their escape. Tired of the 
scene, I went home, and returned again at eleven o'clock 
at night. I met large bodies of horse and foot soldiers | 



coming to guard the Bank, and some houses of Rranaii 
CathoUcs near it. Newgate was at the time open to all; 
any one might get in, and, what was never the case bcCoic, 
any one might get out. I did both, for the people now vere 
chiefly lookers-on. The mischief was done, and the docn of 
it gone to another part of the town " (to Bloomsbuiy-sqaaie, 
to burn Lord Mansfield's house). " But I most not cout 
what struck me most; about ten or twelve of the sob 
getting to the top of the debtors' prison, whilst it vas 
burning, to halloo, they appeared robed in black smcke 
mixed with sudden bursts of fire — ^like Milton's infcmak, 
who were as familiar with flame as with each other.'* 

About 300 murderers and thieves were set free on this 
occasion, and they assisted the mob in the subsequest 
desperate deeds of that evening. 

The flames of Newgate glared red on the windows of John- 
son's house, in Bolt-court. "On the Wednesday" (the 
next morning), says the doctor, to come to what he actiully 
saw himself, '* I walked with Doctor Scott to look at New* 
gate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As I 
went by the Protestants were plundering the Sessions House 
at the Old Bailey. They were not, I believe, a hnndrcd; 
but they did their work at leisure, in full security, wiihoot 
sentinels, without trepidation, as men lawfully employed 
in full day. Such is the cowardice of a commcrdal 
place." 

••I was at Westminster," writes Crabbe the poet, oa 
Tuesday, the 6th, " at about three o'clock in the aftcmoaii, 
and saw the members go to the House. The mob stopped 
many persons, but let all whom I saw pass, excepting Loni 
Sanawich, whom they treated roughly — ^broke nis coach- 
windows, cut his face, and turned him back. A gaaid of 
horse and foot were immediately sent for, who did do 
particular service, the mob increasing and defcatiag 
them." 

The irons of the tenants of Newgate were tearcelr off 
their villanous limbs before they had poured down into 
Bow-street, attacked the police office, then the house d 
Sir John Fielding, the police magistrate, adjoining, '* gutted 
them " (as the phrase was) with cries of ** Root out Popery! " 
and made bonfires of the contents. 

" But what," says a contemporaneous writer, ** most 
astonish the world, and is more incredible than all the 
wonders that have yet been related of this wonderful busi- 
ness," is that the mob now proceeded to Bloomsbury-sqosie 
and attacked the house of that wise and good jndge, £ad 
Mansfield. They broke down the doors and windows, and 
threw all the costly furniture into the street, where it was 
burnt with wild huzzas. These barbarians also heaped as 
the same flames the earl's valuable paintings, and all his 
great stores of books and manuscripts, including his 
memoirs of his own times, a loss indeed to be deplored. 
There were 200 or 300 soldiers in the square at the time, 
but no magistrate had the courage to command them to 
fire. The earl himself was in the house when it was first 
attacked, but he seemed humanely loath to take the lives 
of a mad mob, among whom so many innocent petsons had 
intentionaDy or unintentionally mingled. Baron Hotham, 
who was not far off, was equally timid or equally hnmane. 
A gentleman named Maskall was afterwards tried at the 
Old Bailey for aiding in the destruction of Lord Mansfi^'$ 
house. The ev'idence tlien brought forward furnishes moit 
characteristic details of this part of the riots than can be 
obtained from any other source. 

A man named Ingram deposed that he saw the [^iscner 
look on and abet the mob in pulling down the house; 
that he saw him pull off his hat and holloa •* No Popery I " 
that he saw a party of people with a blue flag (a do/ec), 
come up where Maskall stood, and call out •* Where" 
next, wnere next ? " He then heard the word ** Dcfce,* 
which he verily believed was uttered by Maskall ; that this 
party joined the mob ; that Maskall marked him for a spy- 
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6f ^tsox (Zr^si^te ptBS for ti^e bottles of 3oi^ il&totnuctti* 

gentcUman Jof^on aiUi itatfieTgn 

{IS8 ^fffi tf^e iDf^cfie 3o|^ tyrteassti tfye xtx tiage of jugne tn 

tfjf pert 
of our loTti ffiolv ilH^ IBT^jcli ^f h)!;08 souUs f[n)i allt 

Crgsten Sonlts 5f)u fjane marcg Utrncn. 

The original slab, from which these brasses have been taken, 
now lies in the churchyard near the north wall of the building 
(which I shall still designate as St. Nicholas'), and accord- 
ing to its position, in what would have been the south side 
of the north aisle. The slab is easily identified ; the 
matrices on the top agreeing in every particular with the 
removed brasses. These, in their present position, may 
be counted as the fifth and sixth from the communion 
table. 

There was, even as late as Ogbome*s time, a memorial of 
George Stonard, a member of the above family. Morant 
says that " the said George dying 25th Nov., 1558, was 
buried * in the north aisle ' with his wife Mary. At the man's 
feet were the effigies of several sons,{ and at the woman's 
the effigies of six daughters." Ogbome notes the brass plate 
inscribed to the memory of this man,§ but does not observe 
the effigies. Neither the brasses, nor the slab on which they 
once rested, can now be definitely traced ; but before any 
conclusion is arrived at, the brass. No. 7 from the 
table, shall be detailed, on which is depicted an altar 
with a sloped top, in the centre, on the left of which a 
male figure is kneeling with an open book lying on the slope 
before him. On the same side are represented the six sons 
of the deceased. A female in a similar devotional posture 
occupies the right side of the altar, a book also Iving before 
her. Four daughters occupy the space behind ner. Now, 
this brass would fairly represent the above George Stonard 
providing Morant's statement " six daughters " read " six 
sons." The passa^ ** at the man's feet," &c., might be 
considered a descnption accurate enough for the positioa 
the minor figures occupy upon the brass. But, irrespective 
of this supposition, the plate containing the inscription is 
entirely lost. 

The next brasses to be taken into consideration may be 
counted as Nos. 2, 3 and 4 (from the table). No. 4, a brass 
plate, contains an inscription, which reads thus : — 

Here lyeth bv&yed the bodye of William Nodes 

Gentleman, 
Who departed this present lyfe the xxn» day of 

Febrvarie 

Anno dni 1594, in the xxxvii yere of the raigne of 

OVR 

soveraigne ladib qyene elizabeth. he had to wife 

Elizabe" 
wollsey by whome he had issvs, viii sones and vi 

davghter8. 

No. 3 is the effigy of a man (with a rulF round his neck) 
dressed in the costume of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century ; and No. 2 represents the figures of eight sons, 
over whose heads are given respectively their Christian 
names — ROBERT. FRAVNCES. ROBERT. RICH- 
ARD. CHARLES. lOHN. GEORGE. WILLIAM. 

In my opinion these three brasses should be classed 
together, as at one time existing on the same slab; and 

* Hainei, in his '^Manual ofMonnmental Brasses,** gives '* Stonnard** 
The difference between the "u" and "n" is certainly not clearly 
defined in the original. 

t This now reads "itt,** bnt I think It is very possible that the 
stroke across thel's is modem ; perhaps a slip of the cnisel in removing 
the plate. 

% Francis Stonard, 'one of the sons, died xjth Sept, 1604, and was 
buried in Stapleford Abbots Church, JSssez. 

^ I The brass plate (following the above authority) bore the follow- 
ing inscription : " To the memory of George Stonard Esquyre, and 
Mary his wife ; which George decessed Nov. 24 [? 35] 1558.** 



simply, by taking into consideration Ogbonie*s sta temea t— 
" In tne nave, on a brass plate, are the effigies of WilQiaB 
Nodes and his seven sons,*' [ ? eieht, see insciiptiao] "ud 
six daughters, with their names placed over them ; hisbdy 
and their arms are gone." The style of dress, and the ab- 
sence of the wife, prove plainly that No. 3 brass it dtt 
effigy of Nodes. In No. 2, the names placed over the sooi, 
the number (8) according with the inscriptioii, and there 
being no mention whatever of any other memoiial similaify 
treated, justifies me in my conclusion that this ptopqlf 
belong to the Nodes brasses, in opposition to the statemest 
in Hames* " Monumental Brasses, that the plate repRseoli 
Gwilliam's sons (see infra). The brass commemoniiiig the 
six daughters is missing. 

The last and remaining memorial to be named in thii 
category — the finest in the collection — ^iies nearest the 
communion table, and consists of a large brass plaite, on 
which are graven the figures of Abel Gwilliams, Gent, 
and his wife. He is depicted in armour, and sepnated 
from his wife by a slender column, whidi apparestlf 
helps to support a canopy over their heads. Tnis biass 
certainly Iooks somewhat older than the date (1617)* 
assigned to it. Osborne mentions fire sons and torn 
daughters in connection with this memorial, but they are 
now missing, as is also the plate which contained the inso^ 
tion.t The original slab Hes in the old churchyazd dose to 
the guttering,^ and nearly in a line with the Stonard slab. 

Ogbome's mention of Gwilliams' five sons and Ibor dan|4. 
ters overthrows Haines' passage on this subject, um 
gentleman probably obtained his information seccmd-hasd 
and after the brasses had been removed to their picsntf 
position, basing his observations on the fact that the 
effigies of the eight sons lay nearest the Gwilliams memonaL 

J. PSUT. 

(TV be continued.) 



LAWYERS IN PARLIAMENT, RECENT 
PEERAGES, AND CHANCELLORS OF 
THE EXCHEQUER. 

The great influence which the legal profession possesses ii 
the Legislature may be best gathered from a statement as ts 
the creation of law peers within the last two hundred aod 
fifty years, the number of law lords having at present scab 
in the House of Peers, and«the constituencies whidi moa- 
bers of the profession (chiefly banisters) represent in the 
House of Commons. The law lords at present sitting in the 
House of Peers are nine (with their ages); Lord St. LeooanFs, 
92; Lord Chelmsford, 79; Lord Cairns, 54; Lord Hathedey, 
72 (ex-Lord Chancellors) ; Lord Selbome (present Chas- 
cellor), 61 ; Lord O'Hagan, 71 ; Lord Colonsay, 80; Lord 
Romillv, 72; and Lord Penzance, 57. Their unitttl ages 
are 638 years, the average bemg as nearly as possible 71 
years. In the year i860 the aggregate years of life <^ the 
whole 450 Peers of Parliament were 25,403, the arenge 
being 61 years, 7 months, and 20 dajrs. 

In the House of Commons, as nearly as can be asoe itain ed, 
there are forty lawyers (chiefly banisters) representing 
constituencies. 



* Haines says, 1637. 
"To the memory 



t " To the memory of the worthy gentleman and 
London, Abel Gwilliams, who in the forty second jcrs of his 
this mutable world upon die sixth of Aopast 1617. 




U ' 



The mortal part lies here, the immortal's gone 
To wayt upon heaven's King on his h^ thnme; 
Death had the force this couple once to sever. 
But they shall meet, unite, and live for erer." 

X Its position in the old church would have been on the B«sth : 
and chancel end of the aisle. 
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Thomas's "Notes of the Rolls Office," from which it ap- 
pears that the Lord ChancsUdr i)i ancient times performed 
part of his duties in thfe Eichequer, and acted with the 
chief justiciary in matters of revenue. The Cjiancery is 
supposed to have been separated from the Excheouer about 
the close of Richard I.'s reign, or the beginning of the reign 
of John, and the appointment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to have taken place soon afterwards. Tlics 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer is often mentioned in the reign 
of Henry III. Ralf de Leycestre surrendered the office 
32 Henry HI., and the king committed the Excheouer seal 
to Edward de Westminster. Henry lU. also by his writ 
commanded Albric de Fiscamp to execute the office, and he 
gave leave to QeoffreyGiiFard,' Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to apppint a fit person to act for him as often as his affiiirs 
should render his absence necessary. His IVfajesty also by 
his writ had the custody of the Exchequer seal delivered to 
Roger de la Leye, to be kept by him durante bene flacito. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer's office has on emergencies 
been held by the Lord Chief Justicp of the King's Bench. 
Thus, Sir John Pratt was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1721, Sir William Lee in 1754, Lord Mansfield in 1757 and 
1767, Lord EUenborough in 18061 and Lord Denman in 
1834, from the 2nd to the loth of December. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was also entitled to sit, as well as 
the Lord Treasurer, with the Barons of the Exchequer when 
they sat in the Exchequer Chamber as a Court of Equity. 
Sir Robert Walpole sat as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the case of *• Naish v, the East India Company," when the 
judges were equally divided in opinion, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave his decision after three days' hearing. 
The office has often been held in conjunction with that of 
First Commissioner of the Treasury. It was thus held by 
Lord Godolphin in 1694, by Mr. Charles Montagu in 1697, 
and subsequently by Sir Robert Walpole, Stanhope, Pel- 
hiam, Grenville, Lord North, Pitt, Addington, Perceval, 
Canning, and in later days by Sir Robert Peel. 

Lectoil 



The Jungfern Kuss. — I have in my scrap-book an 
engraving of a diabolical machine, entitled the *' Jungfern 
Kuss," or Virgin's Kiss. It is of metal, shaped outwardly 
like the figure of a woman in an ancient costume of about 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, with a matronly-looking 
face. The front of the machine opens outwardly, disclosing 
a number of blades or spikes, on a level with the face and 
breast, and at the bottom is a circular plate. X have lost 
the description of the machine ; but to the best of my recol- 
lection, it stated that the original had been purchased by 
an antiquary (whose name was not given), from a person 
who had obtained it, by means which would not bear in- 
vestigation, from the arsenal of Nuremberg. The descrip- 
tion went on to say that the machine was used for putting 
persons to death by thrusting them inside and closing the 
Iront, when two of the blades pierced their eyes, and several 
others the breast, and the circular plate beneath their feet 
opened and let them through into the apartment beneath, 
in which was placed a machme consisting of six revolving 
cylinders, studded with sharp blades on which the body 
fell, and which cut it to pieces, the spaces between the 
cylinders being graduated, so that the lowest pair were the 
closest ; and the fragments of mortality then dropped into 
a running stream which passed through the dungeon. I 
should be glad to hear whether this horrible machine is still 
in existence, and if so, in whose possession it now remains, 
also who was the inventor. 

H. Fraser. 

Thb; Good Oi,d Times.— One of the poets of the end 
of Ust centtny, now little know9> James Woodhousei men* 



tions in the preface to one of the editions of his pqems 
\circa 17^) the fact that hU wife, then alive, had airndj 
borne to htm twenty-seven chilm^h. This is the greatc^ 
instance of replenisning the earth by one pair that I koov 
of, and having the fattier and husband's own statement fior 
it in print, it is not easy upset. Are there any other ia- 
stances to equal or surpass this from one pair ? la a rave 
liitle volume, "The Valley of Varietie, by Henry Feacfaan, 
of Trinitie CoUedge, Cambridge, 1638," is a wonderfolt or 
as he calls it, a stupendous instance of a large femilv 
suddenly descending upon a husband ; but it is, I am afxaid, 
too outrageous for the belief of an ordinary liiortal — more 
especially if he reads the Antiquary. Still, as it is so far 
vouched for by the author, who was Master of Arts of a 
celebrated English University, I give it — let those believe it 
who list. Margaret, wife of Herman, Earl of Henneberg, 
and daughter of Florence, 4th Earl of Holland and Zdaad, 
sister of William, King of the Romans, and of Alithea, 
Countess of Henault, whose uncle was the Bishq> of 
Utrecht, and cousin to the Duke of Brabant and the Eari 
of Thuringia — this noble countess, being about for^ yean 
of age* upon Easter day, and about nine o'clock, in the year 
1276, was brought to bed of 365 children, all which woe 
baptized in two brazen basins by Guide (he suffragan, of 
Utrecht ; the males, how many soever there were of them, 
were christened by the name of John, the daughters vexe 
aU named Elizabeth, who altogether with their mother died 
the same day, and with their mother lie buried in the 
Church of Zosdunen, near Leyden, in Holland. Mr. 
Peacham says this stupendous accident is engraven upoD a 
fair table of marble at Zosdunen, and he had seen it hticseli 
twice or thrice when he lived in Holland, and what is nov 
quoted is what was engraven on the table of niarblc. I 
ought to say that this \'isitation on the countess was brought 
about by her scorning at a poor woman who had twin 
children in her arms, both boys, and saying they could not 
have been by the same father. The poor woman, being 
perplexed by t£is insult, prayed to God to send the countess 
ais many children as there are days in the year, which thing 
the author says came to pass, as is testified bv andeot 
manuscripts, and by many printed chronicles. This latier 
is not a case in point, for the question one would natural^ 
ask respecting it would be, what would cause any one to 
invent such a palpable falsehood ? 

GCTX. 

The Littles of Over Libertoun. — Can any of the 
subscribers to the Antiqtmry tell me who is the represents 
tive of Wm. Little, of Over Libertoun, sometime Ptovost of 
Edinburgh. He died in the reign of Elizabeth, and was 
buried in Greyfriars Cemetery. The handsome tomb 
erected over his remains is now the burial place of the 
Gilmours, possibly his only representatives. Walter Litde 
Gilmour, Esq., of The Inch, is a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Gilmour, who purchased Craigmillar Castle, the patrimonial 
mansion of the Littles, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The elder brother of Provost Little, Clement 
Little, is also buried in Greyfriars Cemetery. He died oa 
the I St of August, 1580, and was the founder of the Um* 
versity Library. There is a Latin inscription on the mons- 
ment to this effect — 

*' What Clement was: how great that Little wex«, 
This citixens, that dibliotheek declare." 

A member of this family, Gabriel Little of Libertoun, ^d 
in 1737, ^S^^ 5^' ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ascertain whether the annorial 
bearings of the Devonian Littles are identical with those oC 
the Scotch family. 

The arms used by some members of the family are — Sable, 
a saltire engr. arg. Crest — ^A leopard's head, or. AfoUt-- 
" Multum in Parvo." 

Any further particulars relative to the Little femOy wooU 
be very gladly received by 

J. s, umx. 
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Gallus), A.D. 254, whose titles and names, amongst others, 
were Imperator Citsar Caius Valindicus Volusianus 
Augustus. However, an examination of the coin in ques- 
tion would probably soon settle the matter. 

The tradesmen's tokens being of such a recent date, 
require no great skill in deciphering ; but I observe that a 
Scotch one is described as having on the obverse " a man 
holding the letter X before him." Does not this figure 
represent the Scotch patron saint, St. Andrew, and his 
Cross ? The St. Andrew's Cross, or, as it is known in 
heraldry, the Cross Saltier, is formed thus : X 

The token described, a little lower down, as having the 
monogram P. M. C^. is one issued by the Parys Mining 
Company, of Anglesea. The mines, which produced copper, 
were wonderfully rich, and I believe the company still 
exists in the island. There certainly was a company having 
this name, in existence in 1868. The " Monk's head/' on 
the obverse, within a wreath of oak, I believe really repre- 
sents the head of a Druid. It is well known that Ajiglesea 
was the ancient seat of their religion, and that they 
possessed immense groves of oaks consecrated to their rites. 
I have one of these tokens in my own cabinet. 

James H. Crofts. 

It is a pity that Mr. W. "Winters, ignoring your 
motto, ** We want nothing but facts," should have made 
dogmatic assertions which are evidently so incorrect, that I 
cannot for the credit of your useful publication allow them 
to remain unnoticed. 

1st. Roman Coins :— Now if Mr. Winters had consulted 
any work on the subject, or even the trade catalogues of 
coin-dealers, he would have found {that one which he states 
to represent " Philipp (sic) of Macedonia," is that of a 
Roman Emperor, whose coins are amongst the most nume- 
rous of the imperial series. Except gold, and third brass, 
which are scarce, I have several varieties in my own col- 
lection, and Mr. Wm. Chaffers has in his catalogue, 
published some years ago (fourth edition, pp. 58, 59), a 
description of twenty-five Denarii, and twenty-one Bronze, 
all different^ of Philippus I., who reigned five years, from 
A.D. 244 to 249. 

He also notices some of Philippus II., or " Junior," who 
was associated in the Empire with his father. 

Mr. H. Noel Humphreys, in his *' Coin Collector's Manual," 
p. 355, has the following notice of the above monarch, 
" Philip, the Arabian, originally a predatory chieftain, even- 
tually obtained high rank in the Roman armies, and by the 
murder of his patron, the youthful Grordianus Pius, was 
enabled to declare himself emperor. He was defeated by 
Decius in 249, after which he and his son were both put to 
death by the partisans of the conqueror." 

Hien follows the statement that ** his coins are numerous," 
&c. ; and that those of the Junior have sometimes upon 
them " Princeps Juventatis." They had both the same 
names, Marcus Julius Philippus. 

2nd. On Nuremberg Counters or Jettons, p. 166, it 
is stated by Mr. Winters that ** Rechen Pfenige " means 
*' right reckoning makes long friends," which is certainly a 
very free translation indeed ! Now on turning to my Ger- 
man Dictionary I find that this is one of the expressive 
compound ^» ords, so often met with in that language, and as 
Kecnenmeister, means reckoning master, or arithmetician, 
so " Rechenpfenige " — spelt in its more modem form Rechen- 

{)fennig — means reckomng penny, or counter. How it can 
)e twisted to signify the proverb quoted, I cannot imagine. 

Hien follows another strange assertion, "Allow me, how- 
ever to remark that the words, * Rechen Pfenige ' before 
alluded to, stands^in whole or part, on nearly, if not quite, 
all counters of Nuremberg make." 

Now, I happen to have about eighteen varieties of these 
small coins, all undoubtedly of " Nuremberg make," in 
which the word cited does not appear. I intended to have 



sent you a list of them in time for this week's Antiqttarf, 
but several engagements having intervened, they must TCmnt 
for another of your issues. In the meantime I send yn 
rubbings of two that are dated, viz. "lORG. schtltes, 1551,** 
and ^'Matheys Layfer, in Nurmbe&g, 16 18," on wiaik 
you will perceive ** Rechenpfeniee " does not occur. Ike 
dated ones I find are much rarer than the undated ones. 

H. S. Gill. 

" We want nothing bnt facts,** I cannot therefore refiait 
from endeavouring to point out some of the enrora and 
shortcomings of Mr. \^ters' description of Roman coins. 

In the first place it may not be known to some few of 
your readers, tnat the letters P. P. at the end of so many 
of the inscriptions on Roman coins, mean Pater Fatoie, 
and that the letters S. C, mistaken by Mr. Winters kt 
S. G., stand for Senatus Consulto, the bronze coinage harmg 
been issued under the direction of the Senate ; these letters 
are to be found, with but few exceptions, on all coins of that 
metal from Augustus to Gallienus. 

The coin with reverse divysay, very probablY of Maress 
Aurelius, was struck to commemorate tne death and deifi- 
cation of the Emperor whose image it bears. 

The coin ** with the words ** IMPMIYL phiixffys ayg (it 
should be philippys) — Imperator Marcus Julins Philippv 
Augustus, is of the Roman Emperor Phiup, the son of a 
predatory chieftain, proclaimed Emperor A.D. 244, or pos- 
sibly his son, as the style on coins is the same ; bow Mr. 
Winters could have fallen into the error of supposing this 
coin with Latin inscription and all the characteristics of the 
coinage of its period, to have been of the fifth Philip of 
Macedon. about 450 years previously, I can only account for 
by assuming that he really knew nothing of the coins be 
undertook to describe. 

Of most of the fi^gmentary inscriptions given bv Mr. 
Winters I can make nothing, and think some of the letten 
m^y be classed with those that he found ** not sufficiently 
plain enough to read ** as their combinations " ^pear to 
be " new and surprising. 

Hie small brass coins of the family of Constantine the 
Great are the most numerous of any m the Roman scries, 
in fact their prodigious numbers have long been a cause of 
astonishment. They are commonly to be met with in perfect 
preservation : the reverse— FEL teicpreparatio, a soldier 
slaying a fallen horseman, is especially common on the smaB 
brass of Constantius II. It is not stated of what metal the 
coins are ; most of them are obviously of bronze, bnt it shooM 
have been said whether of the first, second, or third size. 

JBTHRO A. COSSIKS. 

As <* we want nothing but facts,'* I trost 3ronr c o neip o a - 
dent, W. Winters, will not be ofi^ded at a few obserra- 
tions on his paper under the above heading. The metals or 
the size are not given. The second Roman coin, rev. As. 
eagle, &c., between the letters S. G., should be S. C; 
thu is very common on Roman coins. The coin attributed 
to Philip of Macedonia is a mistake ; it belongs either to 
Marcus Julius Philippus, the successor of- Gordianns III., 
or his son, who bore tne same names, and whose coins have 
the'same style, it reads, iicp . iyl . ic . philippys . ayg . The 
reverse should be S. C. I make little doubt but it bdongi 
to the vounger Philip, who died a.d. 2^9. The coin wbicb 
is read IMPCCALYA, I imagine must be looked at agaiii. 
The token No. 8 should l^ described as a Dniid's bead 
within a wreath of oak. These remarics are made with the 
kindest intentions. 

J. A,D. 

The Barony of Colmolyk (Vol it. 130). — Mr. 
Sotheron's querr respecting the co-heirs to uns banar 
opens up the wider question of the descent of ancient Irisn 
baronies by writ. Sir Simon de Cusack, Baron of Col- 
molyn, by tenure, was summoned to Parliament, 25tb 



(^aurti of Coatcienct, fr of Ifeguesti ftj' tbe recpvery of 
loiall debts, yrere established in Laadqn as earlj ss ijiT, 
hy an Act of llie CpiQinoii Coupci]. It was du'ed Feb. i , 
and ordered lliat two aldennen and four discreet co|nniis- 
sioiien should be appointed to sit on Wedneidays aad 
Saturdap, to aelermine cases in which the debt or damage 
did not exceed forty shilliaes. The power of the liourt was 
cgniinDed by ^ James |. c. If (1604), which oidcfed all 
inhabilauti of the city of Loadop, who had debts owing them 
ty Bcillings, to sue fol their re 



not exceeding forty si 
" rt of Reque ' " 



£ at Guildhall. TMs si 



e V!»s enforced 
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jiving 

in anj other court, should not only lose the suil, but pay all 
the expeoses. These courts, which were aftcrwatxls intfo- 
duced in other parts of tbe kingdom, vere superseded by 
9 and 10 Vict. c. 95 (Aug. a8, 1S46}, which established the 
county courts for the recovery of small debts. 

Court of Wards and LiTenes.~liva court, erected by ja 
Hen. VIII. 0.46(1540) vag abolished by 13 Charles II-.c 
14 (l66o). 

Augment alions, called " The Court of the Augmaita- 
lions of the Kiiig'i Revenues," was established" by 17 
Hen. VIII. c. !? (1535). lo take cogniiaace of suiu an' 
controversies arising out of the suppression of monasterie 
It consisted of a chancellor, Ire.isurer, attorney, soiicito 
ten auditors, seventeen receivers, a clerk, an usher, and 
messenger. It was suppressed by letters patent, n 
established, and was annexed to the Court ot Exchr 
I Mary, sess 2, c. 10(1553), ^""^ revived by 
(■558). The records of the court may'be searched on pay- 
ment of a fee, by 1 and 2, c. 94 (Aug. 10, ig3S).^"Tbe 
ManttalofDales,"byG. H.Townsend, 1867.] 

Charles Vivian. 

Admiral Blakb (Vol. 'n. 107).— There are undoubtedly 
many portraits of this distinguished seaman, but the authen- 
licitv of some of them is, I should imagiue, somewhat 
doubtful. I have three engrai „ 
Greenwich porltait, mentioned by Mr. Hume, and which I 
have hitherto regarded as the best. Another is a half- 
length, engraved by J. MoUisoa Irom the original picture in 
Wadham College, Oxford. It represents him as a pensive- 
looking man, of about thirty, with long dark hair, clean 
shaved, and wearing a gown and lace tic ; and in the expres- 
sion of the countenance and the "double chin," certainly 
beats some resemblance to the Greenwich picture. Tl 
third is the one in Mr. Dixon's "Life of Blake" from 
dtawing by Bulfincb ; but this I have always regarded as 
■nisenble representation of such a man. Besides these 
there are two more alleged portraits of the admiral 
Town Hall of Bridgcwatcr. his native town ; the one, a copy 
from an original picture in the possession of Mr. Bloke, of 
North Petherton, a descendant of the family, depicts a 
stem-looking man, with an angular face and piercing dark 
eyes, wearing a large lace col^r ; the other was presented 
to the town some years ago by Colonel Kemys T^nte. and 
represents the admiral as a handsome man with a ijight 
moustache, standing on the deck of a man-of-war with the 
baton in his hand, and a battle rasing in the distance. This 
is something in the style of the Greenwich picture, and is 
totally different tn every respect from the other one In the 
Town Hall; and Irom the fact of the baton being in the 
admiral's hand, I am inclined to think it is an authentic 
picture. I have never seen an engraving of either, and 
should like to havs them both. I am much interested in 
the tamily of Blal(@, and if any of your readon can eive me 
any iaformation as to the ^cendants of the admiral's 
brothnr now byipgt I should fegD obGned. 

' ■ • EDWAW) F, WADB. 



To my 1^1; Batten's, 
i._i. jpin ^nj 1^ ^ 

ina Bradsbaw hanged n 

" Feb. ;»'. Into the Ilall ... and also saw the heads 
ofCromwcU, Bradshaw, and IfetoB, set up at the fiutha 
end of the Hall." It would seem from this, thai their 
bodies were butiedi while their ^eads were ^sd tf ahtne 
recorded. 

Q. Laubbnce Gouta. 

Historical Qunv (Vol. iv. 167)— The Lord Robet 
Spencer alluded to would doubtless be Robert, third sood 
Charles, aecond duke, and brother of Qeorge, third Duke tf 
Marlborou^. He was bom in 1747, was M.P. for "Vaa^ 
stock in 181S, bacamo a Privy CoonciUoT, and died in iSji. 
W- D. PlM. 
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Thb Wobds "Cesab," "Kaisbr," and "Cias."— 

The patronymic of a noble Roman (amily first rendered B- 
lustrious by Julius Casar. The name afterwards came to 
signify an Emperor, in wliich sense it is still preserved with 
a different orthography in the German word Kaiser, and the 
Russian Cair. Czesarism, in modem parlance, ligniJics the 
system of imperial or autocratic government, such as tha 
which prevailed in the reign of Napoleon HI. in France, uul 
in the Empires of Russia. Austria, and Germany. Hurf 
atLempts have been made to trace the word to its root, thoof^ 
no philologist appears to have sought for it in the CelQc 
tonpucs that were spoken before l^lin. " Variooa etymo- 
logies of the name," says Dr. William Smith in his ClasskJ 
Dictionary, " are given by the ancient writers, bat it is ^o- 
bably connected with the Latin word caes-ar-us and the 
Sanscrit iesa, the hair — for it is in accordance wilb the 
ustom for a surname to be given to an indrndinl 
from some peculiarity in his person^ appearance.'' The 
of " Gazophylacium Anglicanum [1(70) saggcsls 
le origin— adding that Cssar was haiiy when bon. 
He also suggests that the name may have been a catsiii tenia. 
from bis " grey eyes." English philologists from Jc^dsob 
downwards have adopted a derivation for which they hue 
the author! ly of Pliny, who says that Cesar was bom by 
what medical men call the Caesarian operation. M. Littn. 
his great French Dictionary, is as contented vitli tkis de- 
'ation as his English compeers. But as tbe name appears 
have been borne by the bmily of Julius lor gencnlioDS 
fore the birth of Cxsar, this explanation, aiKiciit as it is, 
u scarcely be called satisfactory ; and, as will bavc beta 
;n, is not accepted by Dr. William Smith. A. suggestive. 
mieresting, and highly appropriate derivation may be favod 
for the much-disputed word in the ancient Cdtic ibJ 
modem Gaelic—Cath (ca) Battle ; Coith (cai). Battles : Sb. 
a Lord or Prince. Whence Cailbsar, the Battle-Lotd. ci 
Lord of Battles : a word which is identical in soartd whlktlie 
modern German Kaiser, and singularly befitting to tk 
ancient Csesars, as well as to the modem bearers of the war- 
like litlc— [From a rorthcoroing work on "The Gaclk 
Etymology of the languages of Wcstem Europe, and mac 
especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and d 
their Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects," by ChailesMac- 
kay, LL,D.] 

IN THE Midsize Ages. — The quince iiras mncb 
the middle ages, being considered the most nsefid 
&uit of all. It not only foimea the basis of the c tl eb i a leJ 
preserve called cotignac, for which the city of OrlesDa was 
so renowned, but it was also used as an accompammcBt to 
most kinds of meat dishes. The quinces of Portngal woe 
tqtisidered l(ie best ; b«t (h? cottjnae gf Orie«)s tm « 
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LONDON RIOTS. 

the oo&don &iots. 
By Walter Thornbury, 

{JCcntinuedfTom page 187O 

U»UT two o'clock in the morning after the burning of New- 
;ate, the rioters attacked Lord North's house, but a few 
jght-horse charged them and dispersed them in a moment. 

Wednesday was the most terrible day of all. The London 
hops were generally closed, and " No Popery ** chalked 
pon the shutters, or strips of blue silk suspended from 
be windows. The rioters had seized the arms in the 
rtillery-ground, and believed themselves to be able to 
onfront the military. The citizens, mad with fright, spread 
imours that the lunatics were to be released from Bedlam, 
nd the lions from the Tower. Notices were sent to the go- 
emors of the different prisons intimating to them the very 
our the gates were to be attacked. Even the Secretaries of 
'tate*s servants wore blue cockades in their hats. Bishop 
Newton fled from the Deanery House at St. Paul's to Kew. 
)evonshire House, Rockingham House, Bute House, and 
lie Prime Minister's residence in Downing-street were 
arrisoned by soldiers. Horace Walpole, calling on his 
insman, Lord Hertford, found the earl and his sons busy 
)ading their muskets. 

The royal riding school at Pimlico was filled with soldiers ; 
nd the King, apprehending an'attack on the Queen's House 
low Buckingham Palace), spent th^ night passing to and fix), 
repared to charge the rioten. A party of rioters paid a visit 
>Lord Mansfield's house at Caen Wood, and began to regale 
lemselves with his lordship's wine and provisions, when the 
ppearance of a small body of troops put them to flight. 

About 7 p.m. the main body of the rioters attacked 
Imost simukaneou^ the King's Bench and Fleet Prisons, 
le Borough Clink and the Surrey Bridewell, and let loose 
le inmates to swell their bands. The new prison in the 
•orough was saved by the keeper, who, armed with a 
lunderbluss, declared that he did not regard his own life, 
lat as many as would might enter the prison, but that 
one should leave it alive. And this quelled his assailants. 
Hiring the attack on the Fleet a chimney sweep (declared 
Y some to be a nobleman disguised) perched himself on 
le roof of the fleet market house and pelted the soldiers 
ith tiles. At every discharge he hid himself 'behind the 
3of ; but at last a bullet passed through the roof, lodged in 
is hearty and brought nim down* About forty guineas 



were, it is said, found in his pocket, besides banknotes. He 
was evidently only a pilfering thief, but the gossips of the 
coffee houses set him dovoi at once as the agent of a great 
conspiracy. 

**This nifht," savs a contemporary writer, "more than 
twenty dreadful conflagrations, in different parts of the deso- 
lated and ai&ighted metropolis, were to be seen raging, licking 
up everything in their way^ and hastening to meet each other, 
with those who beheld this awful scene the impression 
will long remain. Let those, then, who were not spectators, 
call to tneir imamnation flames ascending and rolling in vast 
voluminous clouds from, the King's Bench and Fleet Prisons, 
from the Surrey Bridewell, the toll-houses on Blackfriars 
Bridge, from houses in flames in every quarter of the city, 
and particularly from the middle and lower end of Holborn, 
where the houses of Mr. Langdale and his son, eminent dis- 
tillers, were blazing as if the whole elements had been in one 
continual flame, and they will have a just though faint idea 
of the horrors of that never-to-be-forgotten ni^t. Add to 
these, the cries of men, women, and cmldren, running up and 
down the streets, laden with whatever in their fright they 
thought most necessary, or most precious, and the picture, 
though it may not come up to the awful original, will bear 
some resemblance to the burning of Rome by the emb- 
saries of Nero." 

Two desperate attacks were this day made on the Bank of 
England, one headed by a man mounted on a horse, and 
caparisoned, as tix>phies, with Newgate fetters. This rascal 
was shot down by the soldiers, and from that moment the 
attack lost all spirit. It was afterwards lamented that this 
man was hastily buried, as it would have been useful to 
discover his name and rank. The notorious Wilkes dis- 
tinguished himself when defending the Bank by dragging in 
several rioters. 

<< The fate of one worthy gentlepian, a merchant's derk, 
who perished on this occasion" (says a paper of the day), *' is 
much to be lamented. In passing along the Poultnr» at the 
time of the attack, he received an accidental ball, which 
shattered his leg, and in a few days cost him his life." 

Of this day's riot a contemporary writer says, — 

" Strong detachments of troops being sent into the city* 
the attempts on the Bank and other places renewed, a, car- 
nage, then inevitable, ensued, in which a great number of 
lives were lost. Nothing could be more dismal than that 
night. Those who were on the spot, or in the vicinity, say 
that the present darkness, the gleam of the distant fires, the 
dreadful shouts of the rioters in different quarters, the groans 
of the dying, and the heavy regular platoon firing of the 
soldiers, formed, altogether, a scene so terrific and tremen- 
dous as no description, or even imagination, could possibly 
reach." 

In Holborn and in Blackfriars houses were on fire, at 
one time thirty-six conflagrations were raging in London, 
and the mob, besides attacking the Bank, threatened Doctors' 
Commons, the Exchange, the Pay Office, and every office of 
record. In several collisions with the mob, both the regulars 
and the militia distinguished themselves. They were posted 
at every place of consequence with orders to act without the 
sanction of the civil authority. The Templars and students of 
jdl the Inns of Courts armed for their own defence, and the 
City Train Bands distinguished themselves in several conflicts 
round the Bank. Outside the Fleet the Northumberland 
militia, under command of Lord Algernon Percy, several 
times presented arms before commencing to fire on the mob, 
who did all they could to provoke them. 

But the most ghastly scenes took place in holborn, where 
the mob had set on fire Langdale's two distilleries, one near 
Barnard's Inn, the other down by St. Andrew's Church, at 
the very time Fleet Market and Fleet Prison were in a blaze. 
The burning spirits poured in fiery torrents down the 
street. P^s rail of gin were handed about among the 
grpwd. Women, and ^%x\ children, k^ped np gin from the 
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gutters. Many of the dranken people perished in the flames ; 
others drank themselves to death. Yet this very same night 
Horace Walpole mentions Lady Aylesbury going to the 
Haymarket Theatre, and the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Ladies Waldegrave being at Ranelagh Gardens ! 

On Thursday, the 8th, a regular military guard was posted 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, and apartments allotted for the 
soldiers in the church. This day the rioters made then- last 
stand in Fleet-street, where they attacked with great fury a 
party of the Guards till twenty of the rioters were killed and 
thirty-five wounded. The soldiers returned to the Horse 
Guards with their bayonets steeped in blood. The soldiers 
pulled down the blue flags from every house that displayed 
them, and tore the blue cockades from every hat. Some 
rioters were found hiding among the ruins of Newgate. 

A messenger was this day sent from His Majesty to each 
of the twelve judges, offering them the protection of the 
military, to which Judge Gould returned the following 
answer : — **That he had grown old under the protection of 
the English laws ; that he was persuaded, however, some 
persons might be misled. The people, in general, loved and 
respected the laws, and so great was his own attachment to 
them that he would rather die under them than live under 
the protection of any other." 

On Friday, 9th, a camp was formed in St. James's-park, 
to be in readiness in case of any sudden alarm. 

"Saturday, loth. — At a Court of Lieutenancy, held at 
Guildhall, ordered that a commission of staff officers of the six 
regiments of City Train Bands do assemble every evening, by 
eight of the dock, completely armed, in order to patrol the 
streets for the common safety till four in the morning, and to 
take into custody all suspicious persons." 

According to the most careflil returns, there perished in 
these terrible riots 285 rioters, while 173 were seriously 
wounded ; but this did not include the numbers who perished 
•in the burning houses, or were thrown by their friends into 
the Fleet. Ae cost of the mischief amounted to 180,000/. 
The number of rioters tried was 135 ; iifty-nine were capi- 
tally convicted, and twenty-nine (chiefly young men and 
boys) perished on the gibbet. Wedderbum was not the man 
to let many escape his net. In some of. the Old Bailey 
Sessions trials the evidence produced is worthy of note. 
Thus, on June 28 we find the following: — 

«* William Lawrence and Richard Roberts, both lads, the 
latter about seventeen, were tried for pulling down the house 
of Sir John Fielding, and found guilty (since executed). 
Thomas Taplin was tried for extorting two shillings and six- 
pence from Mr. Mahon, an apothecary. A ragged boy, he 
said, came first to him, and said, ' God bless your honour, 
some money for your poor mob.* He bid him go for an 
impudent rascal. 'Then,* said the boy, * I'll call my captain.' 
Then came the prisoner, on horseback, led by two boys, and 
attended by forty or fifty followers. The mob said, * God 
bless this gentleman, he is always generous.' He asked the 
prisoner how much would do, who answered, * Half-a-crown, 
sir,' which he put into his hand, being under terror. He 
was found guilty, and has since been executed." 

And again, June 30— 

" Dennis Reardon was tried and found guilty of the 
murder of his wife, by almost severing her head from her 
body, with an old saw. He was a Roman Catholic, and 
his wife coming home in liquor, with a blue cockade in her 
hat, repeating the popular cry, * No Popery ! * provoked him 
so much diat he put an end to her life in tne barbarous 
manner set forth in the indictment. He has since been 
executed." 

And again we read, as a terrible finale— 

" August 9. — Six rioters were this day executed in Hang- 
man's-|Sace, over against the King's Bench, in St. George's- 
fields. All very 'penitent except one, who shook o£P his 
shoes among the mob| and braved death." 



In the meantime Lord George Gordon had been arrested, 
and sent to the Tower. At his trial, says Hannah More, the 
prisoner had a quarto Bible before him all the time, and was 
very angry because he was not permitted to read fiss 
chapters in Zechariah. 

Among the chief witnesses for the defence was Sir Ilufip 
Jennings Gierke, who deposed that being in danger from tu 
mob on the Tuesday, he got near Lord George GoidoD, aad 
claimed his protection. Lord George, however, as ^ 
witness deposed, wanted protection himself ; for the ao«d 
outside the House was tremendous. Near a tavern called Ttt 
Horn, Lord George saw Mr. Wiggons, a gentleman he]mev,ii 
a chariot, and said to him, " Wiggons, I am in sad distress, 
lend me your chariot ! " Mr. Wiggons replied, '* Yes, rtk 
all my heart," and Lord George Gordon got in ; but tke 
people crowded round and hung upon the chariot's braces aid 
oegan to draw the carriage to Alderman Bull's house. Lord 
George Gordon said to the mob, " For God's sake go peace> 
ably home, and go about your business ; whilst yon assembk 
in this tumultuous way your petition will never be complied 
with." ** It was impossible, said Sir Philip, " for any maa 
to take more pains' tnan Lord George Gordon did to prersil 
upon the people to disperse ; and he said so much« I assist 
you, when they put him to read the resolution of the Hobsc 
of Commons — ^it was so diflerent from the hopes he had hdd 
out to them — that I expected they would have torn us to 
pieces." 

Another reliable witness deposed that he heard Loid 
George Gordon in St. George's-fields speak to the peopk 
desiring them to maintain peace and good order, for, as k 
said, if anything had weignt with their petition it would be 
their quiet and peaceable behaviour, and that nothing else 
would have weight with it. Lord George also said that bf 
was informed since he came into the Fields that a number of 
persons had come abroad that day on purpose to raise a liot 
and tumult, and they must not be led away by any sodb 
persons. A third witness, a Mr. Thomas Evans, deposed 
that he was in St. George's-fields on the 2nd of Jiiae: 
He saw Lord George Gordon in the centre of tlis 
Scottish division, and told him there would be a riot it 
Westminster provided more than thirty or forty attempted 
to go to the House of Commons ^vith the petition, and be 
asked his lordship if he intended the whole body to attead 
him. Lord George replied, ** By no means, by no voxsss. 
I intend to go to the House alone ; " and the petiiioQ V3S 
to follow him into the lobby of the House, and thenr viit 
till he came out to receive it. Evans told his lordship he mss 
exceedingly glad of that, for by that means the enemy wo&M 
be prevented from hurting the cause. He asked him 'i 
he might tell the people so — Lord George said, " With all bt 
heart." Evans immediately went to the side next the pisoe 
and told the people that they were to remain in the Fickfe. 
Lord George Gordon intending to go alone. The peofpk 
then formed into a marching line, six in a row, with thek 
faces towards the Borough, intending to march through the 
city. Evans told them they must not stir out of the Fidds 
as Lord George was going alone, and there woold be a riot 
if more than forty people went up to the House. The mob 
replied, " You need not be afraid of that, for we are deter- 
mined to make none." 

Viscount Stormont deposed that on the 7th of Jubc 
between 10 and 11 a.m., when the King was in the Qiiea's 
House, a page came and scratched at the door, and reported 
that Lord George Gordon had called and wanted to see Hs 
Majesty. He was shown into a room in the colozmade. He 
said he desired to see the King because he could be d 
essential service in suppressing the riots. The King*5 reply 
was, " It is impossible for the King to sec Lord Gecrse 
Gordon, until he has given sufficient proofs of his aSegiaoce 
and loyalty by employing those means which he says be has 
in his power to quell the disturbance and restore peace ts 
this capital." Lord George said, if he might presume t? 
reply, his best endeavours should be used. 
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Fortnum, Esq., represents a hunting scene. A smaller 
example has an ornamental border, etched in silver, with 
scenes from the c}iase in gold ; temp, late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century. In this group we find also a tall 
German glass goblet belonging to H.R.H. Prince Christian, 
undated, but probably of the eighteenth century. Also 
a large collection of English and Dutch goblets and wine- 
glasses of the eighteenth century, both in plain glass and 
engraved, the property of Miss Theresa Diamond. Many 
of these have spiral threads running perpendicularly through 
the centre of the stem. Some of ihem are coloured, and 
have a remarkably bright and pretty effect. The large 
green glass about ten inches high, and exhibiting vestiges of 
ornamental gilding, deserves more particular description. 
On the opposite side of the group is a green glass of about 
nine inches in height, formed by the union of the bases of 
two goblets. It is decorated with arms and a coronet. In 
spite of the venerable date, A.D. 1667, its freshness induces 
the suspicion of its being a modem reproduction. Mrs. 
C. H. Derby's green Dutch drinking-glasses of the eighteenth 
century resemble the hock-glasses still in use in Germany. 
An immense clear white glass of similar form, about eleven 
inches in height and of diameter to correspond, is a guarantee 
of the serious intentions of the Dutch manufacturers or their 
patrons. Apparently it would contain with ease a bottle or 
two of the liquid which Schiller loved so well, and of which, 
to his cost, he so often availed himself as a nocturnal 
poetic inspirer. Mr. Festing's opaque white cup of Dutch 
glass is ornamented with a coloured engraving representing 
Summer in the person of a girl carrying a sheaf. Hie 
Bristol bottle-green glass jug, lent by the same collector, has 
a quaint, homely character. Its sunace is dotted over with 
opaque white spots. Near to this, is a large Bristol glass 
cup with spiral thread-work in the stem, also the property 
of Mr. Festing, and above it is placed a very interesting 
and remarkable old glass, dated 1663. This, however, is of 
Italian manufacture, and, according to its descriptive label, 
belonged to Sir B. Grenville, and is said to have been used by 
Charles II. It is elaborately engraved in fine tracery, with 
the head and bust of the king, and the letters C. R. on each 
side of the crown. The arms of the United Kingdom, a 
portrait of King Charles, surrounded by a wreath of oak 
foliage, with the words Royal Oak upon a scroll, are 
also engraved upon the glass. The bowl, which is of thin 
glass, is in the form of a large tumbler, and the stem is whim- 
sically slender and fragile for the superincumbent mass. This 
also IS exhibited by Mr. Festing. Mr. Frank's capacious 
green glass of the German Empire, seventeenth century, 
parrel-shaped, and with four deep indents in its sides-^possibly 
intended to give the fingers a firm hold — ^is more substantial 
than elegant. Mr. F. W. Moody's large English glass jug is 
unfortunately undated. There is an interesting example of 
black opaque ^ass in a small jug probably intended for milk, 
with wiiich its dark hue would contrast effiectively. It is 
English, and from the Baudinel collection: temp, circa 
1690. It is painted with a crown in oil-colour, and round 
the neck is the inscription «< God bless King William and 
Queen Mary." In the large collection of antique glass 
DelongingtoR«H. S.Smith, Esq., is a remarkably quaint and 
pretty Girman or Dutch seventeenth century glass ewer. 
Its peculiarity consists in eight prominent ribs of glass, pro- 
jecting from the sides and tapering gracefully towards the 
base of the jug. The same collector exhibits a large drink- 
ing glass of English manufacture, with half-a-crown of Queen 
Anne inserted m the stem : temp, circa 1705* A dark-hued 
flass flask with white lines, and a blue twisted Bristol 
drinking-glass of the eighteenth century, also the property 
of Mr. Smith, are interesting. This gentleman likewise 
contributes a variety of EngUsh and Dutch wine-glasses 
with bulb stems, or ornamented with twisted threads in 
various designs; abo English and Dutch wine-glasses or 



teristic long-necked glass bottle, striped with dark U&e, 
in the same group be forgotten. A wine-glass with i^kq- 
work looped eage — Unued Kingdom, temp, eighteeath 
century — is also worthy of inspection. It can scar^ hire 
been intended for a dnnking-glass, as the loops most fender 
that operation almost impossible. It may have been desi{iKd 
to hold small flowers, as now-a-days cups and vases ir 
made specially for violets. Another whim of fimc)* ia 
the glass flask in form of a bellows may here be noted. It 
is of Bristol manufacture — eighteenth century. Four Genua 
and Dutch wine-glasses are exhibited by R. Temple Frr, 
Esq. One of these is engraved with the German eagle vA 
crown, and the words ** Vivat Carolvs VI** Upon another 
is the engraving of a Chinese junk, pagoda, and trees, vii}i 
an inscription in Dutch. The large German painted glass 
with cover, also the property of Mr. Frere, and lepreseoting 
a return from the chase, with huntsmen blowing their honis, 
sta^ bounding, and dogs leaping to the call, is exbtemdr 
cunons and interesting. In this group, but somewhat out oT 
place as regards style, we observe a good specimen of Venetian 
latticinio glass of the seventeenth century, the propeitj of 
Mr. R. H. S. Smith. The two glass bottles leotbjj. 
Buckman, Esq., of English manufacture, f^n^ circa 17CA 
and stamped with a crest and coronet, are reroarkahle. VTe 
observe tnat the collection of glass is very popular, and 
elicits many expressions of interest. Numbers of people faave 
the taste for collectingin a small way, though possiblyimahle to 
indulge the inclination to any very great extent, and tk 
opportunity of seeing and examining systematically-ananged 
treasures of the kind must to such persons prove extraodj 
welcome and instructive. 

{To be coniiMued.^ 




THE CASTLES, HALLS, AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

Hatfield House, He&tfo&dshiee, 

{Continued from p, 152.) 

The extreme richness of many of the rooms in Hatfidd 
House would simply baiHe all powers of descriptic& 
Entering b^ the north doorway, the visitor is admitted 
into a spacious hall, which extends the whole depth of tk 
house, and terminates in the centre of the long carriaor, vhkli 
we have already alluded to as forming the basement of tKe 
south front. This corridor is about twenty feet wide, aad 
upwards of 150 feet in length, and is paved with vdiite 
marble. The whole of one side, as before observed, is c^ 
to the lawn and terrace bv a series of arches filled intk 
trellis- work : whilst upon ihe wall on the opposite tide, 
rijpht and left of the entrance, are displayed a large coDectica 
of arms and military accoutrements, many of which «cfe 
captured from the Spanish Armada, and ako some weapons 
taken^in the Crimean War. Among many other interesting 
objects preserved here, is the saddle-doth used on the wiiite 
charter ridden by Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury, and also 
anotner used by tne first Earl of Salisbury. Passing agais 
into the entrance hall, a doorway on the right gives access 
to the Great Hall, or, as it is sometimes ca]l«l, the 
•'marble hall," fix>m the fact of its being paved with marUe 
in black and white lozenge-shaped sc^uares. This BoUe 
apartment is fifhr fbet in length by thirty in breadth, asd 
very lofty, and (s lighted by three bay windows rising the 
whole height of the hall, besides an oriel at the upper or 
eastern end. At this end of the hall there is a massnw oak 
screen, with an open gallery, extending the full width of the 
apartment \ it is enriched to the highest degree with carved 
work, amidst which appear armorial beanngs and other 
decorations. The room is panelled with oak to the hei|ht 
of about sixteen feet, above which the waUs are covered with 
rich Gobelin tapestry, purchased in Spain, and the cdliag 
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tlie vme3rardy with its picturesque and castellated entrance. 
On our way we notice tne venerable and withered trunk of an 
oak-tree, enclosed with palings, having much the appearance 
of the celebrated tree that once stood in Windsor Park, known 
as Heme's Oak. This tree, which is now fast withering to 
decay, is stated to be the identical one under which the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth was sitting when sought after by the messenger 
who informed her of the death of her sister Queen Mary, 
and, consequently, her own accession to the throne. 

Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, the builderTof the 
stately mansion of Hatfield, was the youngest son of William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth's celebrated Lord 
TVeasurer. He received the honour of knighthood in 1601, 
and was sworn a member of the Privy Council, appointed 
Secretary of State, and subsequently master of the Court of 
Wards in the reign of Elizabeth; he did not, however, 
attain the honours of the peerage until after the accession of 
Tames I., when he was creat^ fin 1603) Baron Cecil, of 
Essendon, county Rutland. In tne following year he was 
advanced to the Viscountcy of Cranboume, and, in 1605, he 
was created Earl of Salisbury, and during the above periods 
he continued Secretarv of State, but subsequently succeeded 
to the post of Lord High Treasurer. Hb lordship lived but 
a short time to enjoy the princely fabric he had erected. The 
year alter its completion, *<wom out with business and the 
cares of State," he died at Marlborough, in Wiltshire, whilst 
on his way to London. His remains were brought to Hat- 
field and mterred under a stately monument in the church. 
Sir Bernard Burke relates how that shortly before his death 
the earl was heard to say to Sir Walter Cope, '* Ease and 
pleasure quake to hear of death, but my life, full of cares 
and miseries, desireth to be dissolved." He had some years 
previously (1603) addressed a letter to Sir James Harring- 
ton, the poet, in much the same strain. " Good knight,'* 
saith the minister, *' rest content, and give heed to one that 
hath sorrowed in the bright lustre of a court, and gone 
heavily on even the best seeming fair ground. 'Tis a great 
task to prove one's honesty and yet not mar one's fortune. 
You have tasted a little hereof in our blessed queen's time, 
who was more than a man, and, in truth, sometimes less 
than a woman. I wish I waited now in your presence 
chamber, with ease at my food and rest in my bed. I am 
pushed firom the shore of comfort, and know not where the 
winds and waves of a court will b:ar me. I know it bring- 
eth little comfort on earth ; and he is, I reckon, no wise man 
that looketh this way to heaven." His lordship was suc- 
ceeded in the title and his extensive possessions by his only 
son William, and they have since descended in unbroken 
succession to his present noble and worthy representative, 
Robert Arthur, third Marquis of Salisbury. 

W. D. 



ST. TUDNO'S CHURCH, NORTH WALES. 

The small church dedicated to St. Tudno, and situate near 
the ocean, on that mighty rock, the Great Ormes Head, is 
an edifice well deserving the notice of the antiquary. Tra- 
dition relates that the building was originally erected to 
mark the spot where the above saint died. 

St. Tudno is one of the many early British saints, of 
whom little or nothing is known beyond the name. He is 
supposed to have been one of the numerous sons of Seith- 
gyn Hen, whose name we sometimes find written, particu- 
larly in manuscripts, Seithyn Saida, Seithgnyn, Synhwyran, 
and Seithenyn Veddw. 

Tudno was an intimate friend of Cybi, and was accustomed 
to meet him, once each week, near Priestholme,* to pray. 
The former was styled «* White Tudno^" on account of his 
always going westward from the sun to prayer, while the 

* Priestholme, or Puffin Island, anciently called " Ynys Seiriol,*' 
Um between the Great Orme and Bangor. 



latter is known by the surname of " Tawny Cybi,''* because 
his route led him always to meet it. This Cybi was the 
founder of the church at Carnarvon. Seithgyn Hen ruled 
with great power, had many vassals, and lived in the sixth 
century, about the time when a large flood iiuindated and 
destroyed the palace of the wicked Prince Helig. 

The little church was at this time the only public place 
of worship in the neighbourhood, and in all probability "was 
under the guidance of the monks of the abbey of Gogarth, 
who, doubtless, were a branch of the brethren from the abbey 
of Conway. A learned antiquary, many years ago, writing 
to the Archaologia Camhrensisy says : "St. Tudno's chapd 
was, at some early period, replaced by a larger structure,"— 
at the same time noticing the arrangement of certain stones 
in one of the walls, which arrangement he attributed to the 
eleventh centurvi and the more recent parts to the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, when the whole of the 
Welsh nation was pervaded with a desire of erecting fitir 
and beautiful churches. The present form of the church is 
oblong, ornamented at one end with a single turret for Ae 
reception of a bell. On the west is an entrance-porch, the 
supporting timbers of which, as likewise those of the whole 
edifice, are rough hewn, and secured with wooden pegs. 
There is also an entrance on the north side. Divine service 
was performed once every Sabbath-day, and that in the 
afternoon, by the clergyman from Conway, who went from 
church to church with his clerk, the distance there and back 
being not much less than ten miles. Oftentimes in the depth 
of winter they were themselves the only attendants. 

In the year 1839 a severe storm swept over the headland, 
and besides destroying much private property, unroofed the 
church. Service therein was discontmued, the parishioners 
forsook it, and it remained all but a total ruin, until a Mr. 
Reece, in thanksgiving for the recovery of his daughter, pro- 
posed to restore it at his own expense. As a matter of 
course the many little ornaments of mediaeval antiquity, and 
the various floral sculpturings common in earlier times on 
gravestones, had been broken off, and carried away, so that 
it was no easy task for the architect entrusted with the woik 
to trace these reUcs, and restore them to their accustomed 
places. The ancient font was found in the neighbourhood, 
serving the double purpose of washing stone and pump 
trough. One of the emblems from the roof of the chancel 
represented the wounds of our Lord, which, with the 
various fragments of carvings, &c., was recovered, cleaned, 
and restored. 

The length of this one-isled church is sixty feet, and the 
width seventeen and a half. The remains of many beantifiBl 
frescoes, not unfrequently found in like ancient churches 
and chapels, were discovered; they had been concealed 
with plaster and accumulated coatings of whitewash, and so 

Cerson being near to prevent their destruction — although I 
elieve they were in a very dilapidated state, and scarcely 
discernible — ^until sketches were taken, they fell victims to 
the ruthless workmen. The only information preserfed 
was, that the predominating colour was red. 

The old square window in the east end of the bnilding 
near which was a credence slab let into the wall, was replaced 
by one of stained glass. The discovery of some old s;toce 
cofhn-slabs, in the year 1843, must not be forgotten ; these 
are now restored, and occupy places in the eastern end of the 
building. . The Rev. Longueville Jones, in a contribution to 
the Archaologia Cambrensis ior January, 1856, respecting 
these slabs, says, ** There are two incised slabs or coflin-hds, 
which appear to be more recent than the thirteenth century. 
They possess such an elegance of design as to show that 
they belonged to persons of at least noble birth. On each 
of them, below the head of the cross, will be observed a 
buckle or brooch, on either side of the stem ;'* and he goes 
on to say, "but it should be remarked that in each case the 
workmanship of that on the dexter side is more elabonte 
than on that on the sinister ; while, from their being identical 
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Jack Straw.— What were fhe particulars of the life of 
this hero, and has the public house at Hampstead Heath 
which bears the name of " Jack Straw's Castle " any connec- 
tion at all with him ? 

Gkte. 

Great Walford in Warwickshire.— I should be glad 
to receive some information concerning this ancient manor, 
and of the family of Walford, who were its lords. 

W. A, Allen. 

Lead-pencils. — When, or where, or by whom were lead- 
pencil s invented, or brought into use ? 

Gete. 



llie^Ius. 



A Shakespeare House (Vol. iv. 144, 182).— There 
need be no doubt that the board put up on the house No. 
134, Aldersgate-street, to the effect that ** This was Shake- 
peare's House, 1596," is a barefaced and flagrant attempt to 
add a ficticious value to that particular house — pecuniary or 
otherwise. To connect Shakespeare's name witli it, there is 
neither documentary evidence (the best and really the only 
trustworthy kind), nor tradition of any age. No residence in 
London of William Shakespeare is actually known. There 
was a house in Blackfriars which he purcnased in March, 
1612-13, from Henry Walker, <* abutting upon a street 
leading down to Puddle Wharf, on the east part, right 
against the King's Majesty's wardrobe," and the counter- 
part of the original conveyance of which (bearing the signa- 
ture of Shakespeare), is m the library at Guildhall. That 
house is, of course, undoubtedly connected with Shakespeare ; 
but although he was the owner of it, none of his editors 
believe he ever lived in it. Mr. Knight and other commen- 
tators conjecture that this house was purchased in reference 
to some object connected with Blackfriars Theatre ; but in 
addition to that — although we do not positively know when 
Shakespeare retired from London — all his biographers are of 
opinion that he left London, and went back to his native 
Stratford to spend the remainder of his days, about the year 
1610 or 1611. This Blackfriars house, therefore, although a 
Shakespeare house in the sense that he was the owner of it, 
was not so in the true meaning, that it was ever consecrated 
by his having at any time made it his abode. The only other 
place probilbly connected with Shakespeare's name was a 
property in St. Helen's parish, in the ward of Bishopsgate. 
There is a subsidy roll of 1598, preserved at the Carlton 
Ride, in which the name of *< Wilham Shakespeare " occurs 
as the owner of property to the value of j^5, and on which 
a tax of 13J. 4(^. was assessed. But that roil has the memo- 
randum <* affid." affixed to his name, and that means that 
an affidavit had been produced, showing that he did not 
reside in the parish or district. Shakespeare's name, in 
respect of that property, does not occur before 1598, nor is 
it heard of after that date. Besides, we are not to jump to 
the conclusion that every William Shakespeare then living 
in London was our WiUiam Shakespeare. That is a nut 
which requires to be cracked — ^but fortunately we do not 
require to do so on the present occasion — for the document 
which informs us for the first time that he was possessed of 
property in St. Helen's, fortunately also informs us that he 
was then a non-resident. There is also extant an interesting 
letter addressed to Shakespeare, written by Richard Quiney 
from London, dated Oct. 25, 1598, soliciting the loan of /'30 
(equal to ;f 1 20 or ;^I30 now), from which it appears that 
Shakespeare was not then in London — ^probably not even a 
resident in it. These are the only two houses in London 
that can be associated with Shakespeare's name — and these 
properties have long since been improved off the face of th( 
eartn. 



With respect to this particular Aldengate hoai^ lo 
documentary evidence connecting Shakespeare's name vidi 
It exists ; and I challenge any tradition older than the age of 
the present board, with its false and flagrant aasotica moa 
it. The concocter of the board, I should snppote, fiaoig 
out that a public-house in that ndghbonifaood had been dcs- 
tioned as having been a place of resort of the mort ode- 
brated wits of the sixteenth centnry, at once jumps to the ooa- 
elusion that this was *' the house," and farther, that ShakcspOR 
being a wit of that period, takes it for granted that he caaie 
there to slake his thirst, and so tickets this house irilk 
Shakespeare's name, and endeavours to give fictioB tk 
appearance of fact. Every publican in the city of LondoB, 
possessed of an ancient, dilapidated public-house, has as 
good a reason to ticket his tap with Shakespeare, Ben Joe- 
son, Bacon, or other historic name, on the supposition thai 
probably they, when in the flesh, frequented his bar and par- 
took ofnis predecessor's cakes and ale. Why this aotiior 
has fixed on 1596, is more than I can divine. One mode of 
testing this tradition of the hour, is to ask the Society of 
Arts to place one of their monumental tablets on the fixmt of 
the house bearing the tradition. Such an application, I dare 
to say, would be rejected with scorn. I took an oppcftnuitj 
of looking at the house, and although I had no oppcrtinritj 
of examining the walls inside, or making more than a cuisoq' 

fiance, I uiould doubt very much whether the bmkfaig 
elongs to the sixteenth century at all; farther, I doubt 
whether the present building was in existence in 16 16— the 
year that William Shakespeare died. But on this point I 
should be glad to hear the opinions of other and more a- 
perienced correspondents ; and, indeed, further communica- 
tions on this interesting subject, would, I am sore, be vciy 
acceptable. H. Wxight. 

Poem by Milton (VoL iv. 180}. — ^This poem appeared i& 
the Atkencmm^ No. 2126; also m the Aofoxaiuf Qmtrm^ 
the same week (July 2 J, 1868}. At the time when tbe 
Miltonic controversy ran nigh, I examined the precioas httk 
volume containing the poem (**An Epitaph"), in maoo- 
script, on the fly-leaf. The following is an exact cqiy :— 

**Aif Epitaph. 

*' Ho wbom HeaTen did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay, 
Has left tooie reliqnes in this Unte 
As a pledge of his retume. 
Meane while t« Muses doe deplore 
The losse of this their paramour 
Wth whom he sported ere |« day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 
And now Apollo leases his laiea 
And puts on cypres for his bayes. 
The sacred sisters tune their quiUs 
Onelytoy* blubbering rills 
And whilst his doome tney thinke upoa 
Make their owne teares their Helicon. 
Leaving yo two-topt moont divine 
To tume votaries to his shrine. 

Thbke not (reader) mee lease blest 
Slewing in this narrow cist 
Than if my ashea did lie hid 
Under some stately pyrami<^ 
If a rich tombe makes happy, yn 
That Bee was happier far yn men 
TVho bnsie in ye toymiewood 
Was fetterd byy« golden flood 
Woh fro y Amoer-weeping Tree 
DistiUew downe so pleateonsly. 
ffor so this little wanton Elfe 
Most gloriously enshrin'd itselfo. 
A tombe whose beantv might coapara 
Wth Cleopatra's sepulcher. 

In this liUle bed my dust 
Incurtain*d round I here eotnttt, 
Whilst my more pure and nohie part 
Lyes entomb'd in every heart. 

Then pass on gently ve vt moume, 
Touch not this mine hollow'd Ume 
These Ashes w«^ doe here reaaine 
A vitall tincture still retaine 
A seminall forme within ye dM^ 
Of this little chaos sleeps. 
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away by Mr. NichoUs, contractor, of Adams'-mews. He 
removed Tyburn toll-house in 1829. From what I have 
been told by old inhabitants that were born in the neigh- 
bourhoodi probably about 1750, I have every reason to 
believe that the space from the toU-house to |Frederic>mew5 
was used as a place of execution, and the bodies buried 
adjacent, for I have seen the remains disinterred when the 
square and adjoining streets were being built. 

Thomas Wklton. 

Gray's Elegy (Vol. iv. 180). — ^The c&uT^re-fiu, cover- 
fire, or curfew-bell, revived or mtroduced in England by 
William the Conqueror, was abolished by Henry I. — iioo. 
In Hadyn's ** Dictionary of Dates," it is stated, that •* a so- 
called curfew-bell was rung at West Ham so lately as 
November, 1859." Ringing what is called the curfew-bell 
is still observed in some country places; it is rung here 
(Ashford, Kent) every evening. The churchyard of Stoke 
Fogis, near Slough, was the scene of Gray's Elegy, but I do 
not think he ever resided there, as he lived at Cambridge, 
and for a short time in London, nearly all his Ufe. Your 
correspondent does not seem to be aware that the beautiful 
line with which Gray's Elegy commences is taken, or said 
to be taken, by him, and without acknowledgment, from 
Dante's Purgatory, canto viii. : 



II 



Squilla dt lontans 



Che paia *1 giorno pianger, che si muore. " 

FiLEDERiCE Rule. 

Gray is supposed to have commenced his famous '' Elegy," 
in Thannington churchyard, and would consequently have 
heard the tolling of the curfew of Canterbury Cathedral. 

R. C. D. 

Who Carried the News op Queen Elizabeth's 
Death to Tames I. (VoL iv, 167 J. — Is your correspon- 
dent aware that the sapphire in the ring alluded to is in the 
possession of the Countess of Cork, and was exhibited by 
her at the recent Loan Exhibition of Jewellery at South 
Kensington ? According to the statement in the catalogue 

E. I37)» this stone, " set as a ring, was at the moment of 
en Euzabeth's death,'when all doors were closed by order, 
wn out of the window by Lady Scrope to her brother, 
Robert Cary, son of Lord Hunsdon, and late Earl of Mon- 
mouth, who at once took horse to Scotland and presented 
the token to James VL, a proof of the truth of that fact, 
of which he brought the first tidings." The ring is men- 
tioned in Robertson's " History of Scotland," and Bank's 
"Peerage Books." It was afterwards given to John, Earl of 
Orrery, by the Duchess of Buckingham, natural daughter of 
James H. 

John Piggot, F.S.A. 

Onomancy (VoL iv. 180). — A divination by natms, called 
also Nomancy, Onomantia, Onomamancy, and Onomato- 
mancy. The Pythagoreans taught that **uxe minds, actions, 
and successes of men were according to their fate, genius, 
and name" Onomancy is the art of divining or '* telling 
the fortune" of an individual by the letters of his name ; 
an even number of vowels signifies an affection or imper- 
fection in the right side of a man, an odd number, in the 
left, and those are most happy in uhose names the numeral 
letters added together make the greatest sum, &c. 

A story is told of Theodotus, King of the Goths, who 
being curious to know the success of his wars against the 
Romans, consulted an onomantical Jew, who ordered him 
to shut up a number of swine in little styes, and to give 
some of them Roman, to others Gothic names, with diffe- 
rent marks to distinguish them, and there to keep them till 
a certain day ; which being come, upon inspecting the styes, 
they found those dead to whom the Gothic, and those alive 



to whom the Roman names were given — ^upon which the 
Jew foretold the defeat of the Goths.* 

Perhaps the most extraordinary species of nomoMy s 
that recorded in Rev. xiii. 18. 

NUHMTS. 

I ima|^ie your correspondent will find all the infonoatkin 
he reqmres m Camden's '* Remains Concerning Britain,'^ 
1870 edition, published by J. R. Smith, Soho-sqnare. Th« 
information (too long to transcribe^, will be found in the 
chapter headed, '< Christian Names," pp. 58, 60. 

Frederick Rule. 

Admiral Blake (Vol. iv. 107, 194).— The portrait of this 
admiral, which hangs in the hall at Greenwich Hoantal, is 
very heroic in style, and may have been copied, with modi- 
fications as regards manner and execution, from an anthentic 
portrait, or compiled from several anthentic portraits ; bat 
It cannot be regarded as authentic in itself, as it was painted 
by H. P. Briggs, R. A, an artist who died, I think, about 
1046, but certamly not many years back. 

J. P. ElfSLlE. 

The Good Old Times (VoL iv. 190).— In November, 
187 1, whilst going round the church of St. Jacques a: 
Antwerp, the sacristan called my attention to a triptych, on 
the leaves of which were portraits of the donor of the picture, 
his wife, and twelve children. I remarked that lias was a 
large family, but that I knew of one in London of sixteen 
children, thirteen of whom were stiU living. On this, the 
sacristan informed me that there were several families ia 
Antwerp numbering eighteen children, a few of twenty-five 
children, and one of tlurty children. 

J. P. Emslie. 

The Rack (Vol. iv. 155).— The .'rack in the Tower is 
stated in Haydn's "Dictionary of Dates," 1873, to have 
been erected in 1423 by the Duke of Exeter (thence calkd 
the Duke of Exeter's Daughter). If so, the duke who had 
the discredit of the invention of this horrible instrument 
could not have been either of those who died in 1400 and 1417. 
but must have been the John Holland who was drowned 
in 1473, and so met a death worthy of such a genios. 

H. Wright. 

Bond-street (Vol. iv. 155, 182).— There is a street of 
this name in Coventry joining Hill-street with Well-street : 
it was formerly called Toure Wall, but now Bond-street, 
after one Thomas Bond, a citizen and diaper of this dty, 
who founded the fine old hospital for men in 1606 ; it if 
situate in HiU-street and close to Bond-street. 

J. Astley. 



St. John's Gate, CLERKXNWELL.~Tliis Tenenftde 
structure, so rich in monastic and literary assodatians, is, as 
most of our readers know, a part of the famous house ongi- 
naUy belonging to the Knights of St. John, and is now all 
that remains of that ancient edifice. A report having got 
into circulation to the effect that this relic of ancient Looc^ 
has been purchased by the English branch of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, it may be stated that the report is 
at least premature. The building has been bought by Sir 
Edmund Lechmere, who has also purchased the advowson 
of the church of St. John the Baptist, in the square hard by. 
Within the last week or two Sir Edmund's solicitors have 

Published a statement to the effect that the old gate has 
een purchased by him in his private capacity, and not with 
any immediate intention of devoting it to the purposes of the 
Order itself. They add, «' Though it is possible that the 

* See Chambers's CyclopetiuLy 1743 Edit. 
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An Ancient Grbek Mawuscmpt ^Mr. John Strachey 

Hare has placed m the hands of Pix>fessor Newman the fac- 
simile of a Greek MS., purchased in Egypt by Mr. Arden, 
of Rickmansworth Park. It consists of forty-eight narrow 
columns, eauivalent to sixteen closely-printed octavo pages. 
Professor Newman has translated the whole into English, 
and although some of the columns are mutilated, and 
particularly in places of interest, nevertheless, one gets a 
pretty complete understanding of the whole. It contains 
two Attic orations, by a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, The Greek is excellent, and very easy. 



Society of Biblical Archaeology.— A meeting of 
this society will be held on Tuesday, the 4th of Noven3)er, 
at 8.30 p.m., when the following papers will be read: — i. 
«* On Fragments of an Inscription giving part of the Chro- 
nology from which the Canon of Berosus was copied ; " by 
George Smith. 2. ** Oh a new Fragment of the Assyrian 
Canon belonging to the Reigns of Tiglath-Pileser and Shal- 
maneser ; " by George Smith. The following candidates 
will be nominated : — Rev. Professor Campbell, M.A, Mon- 
treal ; Rev. Dr. Douglas, Glasgow ; Captain E. Dumergue ; 
Professor T. Hayter I^ewis, F.R.I.B.A. ; Albert T. Mott ; 
Alexander Peckover, F.R.(t.S. 



The LoHtfy Guiding Siarx — ^A Legend of the Pyrenean Mountains, 
and other Poems, Miscellaneous and Dramatic. By William D. S. 
Alexander, London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 

1873. 
Thb tragedy entitled " Helen " is decidedly the best portion of this 
volume. The story is one well adapted tor dramatizing, and Mr. 
Alexander has grouped the persons and facts implicated with con- 
siderable skill and savoir /aire. As a^ spectacular play, it would 
produce good eflFect, the costumes required being of a description 
necessitating rich and gorgeous display, while the appropriate scenery 
would be grand and suggestive. * The Lonely Guiding Star " com- 
prises a series of incidents in which a hermit of the Pyrenees plays 
the principal part. In a simple legend, the quasi supernatural 
individuality and the decidedly supernatural end of the recluse might 
be in place ; but spun-out into a succession of serious stories, the idea 




_ ithingof the epic. The author's abilities are shown to greater 
advantage in '^ A Life Contrast," and it is evident that his forie 
consists rather in the delineation of the real and the dramatic, than in 
the rendering of the ideal or the sentimental 

Mary Deanond^ and other Poems. By Nicholas J. Gannon, author 
of " The O'Donoghue of the Lake.s, and Other Poems,** &c., &c. 
London: S. Tinsley. Dublin: M'Glashan & Gill, 1873. 

Yet another poet to swell the bounteous streams flowing from Helicon 
4nd Mount Parnassus 1 Mr. Gannon establishes his claim to worship 
the Muses in a prefatory dedication as beautiful in feeling as in ex- 
pression. Mary Desmond, the titular poem of the book, is a tale of 
(be great famine in Irelaild. Its perusal interests from beginning to 
end, but most readers will regret its melancholy d^mmemenL Mr. 
Gannon writes not onlv with feeling and elegant perspicuity, but he 
also frequently shows himself to be possessed of imagination, as well as 
of the ability to describe the varied appearances or nature in ** word- 

Eainting," f^ll of light and colour. His lines in memory of a favourite 
unter will awaken responsive sympathy from many a lover and x'ene- 
rator of the equine race. Mr. Gannon's specialty appears to be in 
narrative, and nis style in this exhibits considerable fluency and charm. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. By George Daniel With 
illustrations by John Leech and Robert Cruikshank. A new 
edition. London : Wame & Co. New York : Scribner, Welford, 8c 
Armstrong. 

The lovers of jest and song, especially those to whom these are all 
the more welcome when accompanied by a somewhat antiquarian 
flavour, will find amusement in this humorous, gossiping volume ; and 
old friends will be pleased to see it in its becoming new dress. It is 
certainly not a book to read through at a sitting^ out may serve to 
while away many stray half-hours ; and the drawings by Leech and 
Cruikshank are interesting and valnable not only tor their own ex- 
quisite sense of humour and character, but likewise as memorials of 
a well-known school of which they for many years were the chief 



repretentativM. The preftiM to the new edition infecms as lint fev 
alterations have been made, and these simply with a view " to maks 
the volume intelligible to the reader of the present day.** 

Edwin : An Historical Poem, By John Sibbald Eddison, of On 
Middle Temple. London : Longmans, Grreen, & C«., 1673. 

Tbb subiect and incidents of this poem are taken from tbe life of 
Edwin, the ancient Anglo-Saxon King of Deira and Bemida, »>.. 
that portion of the country situated north of the river Humber, aaa 
lying between the Humber and the Tees. Edwin's straggles 
to wrest his kingdom from the usurper, his own coavernoa 
to Christianibr, and his marriam with the Christian Priaccst 
Ethelburga of Kent, daughter ot the pious Queen Bertha, fora 
the ^ principal events of the story. AttempU to revivily oer 
ancient history, and to render the same more fiuniltar by endow- 
ing its leading figures with a peraonal interest are to be commeeded. 
Mr. Eddison chooses brave men and virtuous women for his heroes 
and heroines ; but while we like and esteem them for their good 
qualities, we cannot ignore the. fact that he commits a mistake in 
giving them carte blanche as to the length of their speeches. 



%wliatx% ia €axxti^mtitvi\&. 

D. M. — ^Jonathan Wild was executed at Tyburn, May 24, 1725, 
About s o'clock on the following morning his biody was buried in old 
St. Pancras Churchyard, where a stone, with the following inscr^ 
tion, marks his grave, — *' Jonathan Wild, buried May 2^th, 1725/* A 
few nights afterwards it is reported that his body was disintened, for 
anatomical purposes, as it was supposed, 

E, /^.— The assassination of Donglas occutred at Stiritng, in 1451. 

L, /^.— -The word *' jrare" simply means *' make haste.** Yon win 
find it in the last scene in the tragedy of " Antony and Cleopatra," 
where /put, having entered with a tobe, crown. See., is thns addressed 
by the heroine of the play — 

** Give me my robe^ put on my crown, I have 
Immortal longings in me : now no more 
The juice of Egypt's grape shall moist this lip : 
Yare, yare, good Iras, quick,** &c. 

y. R. — ^Your question is not quite clear. If 3^u will kindly state 
the facts more explicitly, we will do our best to assist yon. 

.5*. i'.—Pleaso send the MS. ; we shall then be the better able to 
judge. 

P. 5^.— The burning of the Queen Charlotiey flag-ship of Lord 
Keith, occurred on the Z7th March, i8co, in Leghorn Roads. Up- 
wards of 700 lives were lost. 

X. — You will find reference made of Bishop Hoadley's sermon o« 
**Tlie Nature of the Kingdom of Christ," and of the controversy to 
which it gave rise, in " Steele's Letters," Vol. i. pp. 173, z8a 

D. .9.— Tlie last Deputy Postmastcr-Gcneral of Scotland was Sir 
David Wedderbum, Bart. 

T. F. — Badges were much used from the time of Edward L until 
the reign of Elizabeth. They were placed on banners and caparisons, 
and on the breasts or shoulders or private soldiers, attendants, &c., 
without a wreath or anything of that kind under them. 

J. A".— Dr. Thomas Galo was High Master of St. Paul's Sdiool 

from 1672 to 1697. 

/.—The Roxburgfae Club was named after Jolin Duke of Rox- 
burghe, a celebrated collector of rare books, who was bora in the 
miodle of the last century. 

.5*. F. (Llandudwen\'^TYit) best work to which wc can refer yon is 
the Rev. Thomas Price's " Hanes Cj-mrer** (History of Wales). It 
was published in parts between the years 1836 and X84S. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oiligt fy referring ie 
the volume and Page where such queries are to be found* To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our &>rrespondenh are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but that such reference should also include all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at petge 
4, Vol. iii,f to which a previous reply had been given at Page so^ amd 
another at page 3S« requires to be set down iyol.itC 4, so^ 32). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arc!uDoIogy» 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in posscsskm 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of gcmeral interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addreseed to tiie Pyb* 
lishing Office, 8xA, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Leofgar (1057- 1060), the successor of Atbelstan, "wore 
"his knepas (head piece) in his priesthood until he was a 
bishop. He forsook his cloister and his rood (his ghostly 
weapons), and took to his spear and to his sword upon his 
bishophood. He then went in the force against Griffith, the 
Welsn king, and he was there slain, and his priest with 
him, and Aelnoth, his shire-reeve, and many good men with 
them, and the others fled." After his death the See was vacant 
for four years, during which it was under the rule of Ealdred, 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Walter de Lorraine (1061-1079) chaplain of Queen Edith, 
the last bishop prior to the Conquest, was consecrated at 
Rome by Pope Nicholas H., where he had gone with 
Ealdred, Bishop of Worcester, on his elevation to the Archi- 
episcopal See of York. 

Robert de Losing (1079- 1095), the first bishop after the 
Conquest, is said to have been the most learned of the 
bishops consecrated by Lanfranc, found his cathedral in 
ruins, and rebuilt it on the model of the Church of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, of which the choir, now existing, is regarded as 
part of his work. 

Gerard (1096-1 loi), translated to York, succeeded Losing, 
when Roger Lardarius (who died before his consecration), 
was appointed by King Henry I. He received the tem- 
pondities as bishop elect, from the king, by delivery from 
the king of the pastoral staff. 

Raynelm ( 1 1 o i - 1 1 1 5) succeeded. He was then objected to 
by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who at first refused 
to consecrate the bishop who had been so invested. This 
prelate accordingly restored the temporalities to the king, 
who, enraged by his submission to the archbishop, banish^ 
him from the court. This prelate is considered to have com- 
pleted the church begun by Robert de Losing. Another 
person called Anselm was Dean of the cathedral 1247-1271. 

Contemporary with the Bishops Ra3^elm and Clive, 
John Middleton was appointed the first Dean of Hereford. 

Geoffry de Clive (i 1 1 j- 1 1 20) succeeded. " Bonus quidem 
€t UU^** says William of Malmsbury, " continents simusque 
indifferenter cibus et vestibus qua minore [Pretio) taxareniur 
tUens ; agriculturas studens** He greatly improved the lands 
belonging to the See ; but was more careful to increase than 
distribute, " leaving great stores behind him to no heir." 

Richard de Capella (Bishop 1121-1127) partly built a 
bridge over the river Wye at Hereford. 

Robert de Betune (1131-1141), nominated by King 
Henry L in 11 20, but not consecrated till 1131, was a 
member of the noble house of Betune, and had been a 
canon in the Augustinian Priory at Llanthony. During the 
troubles of Stephen's reign, Hereford suffered greatly, and 
the cathedral was desecrated and deserted, and the bishop 
was compelled to take flight in disguise ; but on his return 
he cleansed and repaired the church. He died at Riieims 
April 16, 1 141, and his remains were brought home and 
were buried in his cathedral. He was considered one of the 
best and worthiest bishops of his age ; and in addition to 
great learning, was reputed for his skill in architecture. 

Gflbert Foliot (1149-1 163), abbot of Gloucester, the inflex- 
ible antagonist of Becket, <* admitted to be a man of 
irreproachable life, of austere habits, and great learning, was 
translated to London.^' He uttered the bitter sarcasm on 
Becket's consecration as primate : <* The King has wrought 
a miracle, he has turned a soldier and layman into an arch- 
bishop." He was amongst the bishops excommunicated by 
Becket on Ascension-day, 1159, and again in Canterbury 
Cathedral on the Christmas-day before the Archbishop's 
murder ; and he preached in that Cathedral on the memo- 
rable da^of King John's penance (July Z2, 11 74). This 
bishop died in 1187. 

£x-Cath£ds1. 

(To be coniinuetfj 



LOUGHTON— ITS CHURCHES AND ME- 
MORIALS. 

{jConiinued from p, i88.) 

Taking leave of the brasses we return again to St Ni^ 
las Church, and there find on the floor, near the doar,i 
black slab, the lower part of which is nearly covered vith a 
brick step. It records that — 

HERB LTSTH INTE&D THE BODY 

OF Ieoffe&y Lee • late of this pari" 

GENTLE&IAN WHO DEPARTED THIS 

LIFE THE 17™ DAY OF SSFTEMBEK 

An® Do>« 1670 BEING IN THE 63* 

YSAEE OF HIS AGE LEAVEIKG BEHIND 

HIM Hannah his wife by whoice hi 

HAD TWO SONNES AND TWO DAYGH 
TERS THEN LIVEING. 

Near this are two other similar slabs (black) placed side 
by side, commemorative of Robert and Barbara Stiks, ad 
their son William :— 

I. 

Here lieth the body of William 
Stiles only son of Robert and 
Barbara Stiles, who died march 
the 26*»» 1724. — in the 2^^ year 
of his age. 

II. 

Here Lyes 

the Body of ROBERT STILES, Esq' : 

and of BARBARA his Wife 

They Departed this Life 

She the j8"» of April \ . , C 72 

He the j8*»» of June / ' 739 Aged | ^ ^ 

Whose Virtues are Recorded 

where no Time can obliterate them. 

Besides the memorials above mentioned, there are also t«9 
others on the floor ; one is without inscription, and, ongiih 
ally, held a brass plate and a coat of arms ; the other simpiy 
denotes — " The family vault of John Ismay, Esq., iSw.' 
Both these slabs are white. 

There are a few tablets in the buUding. Four on tb 
north wall commemorate the following persons : — (i.) Mzs. 
Ann Whitaker, widow of William Whitaker, Esq., obt I4tk 
Sept., 1770, set. 50; (2.) Ann Whitaker, only daughter of 
the above William and Ann, obt. 24th Nov., 1825, aet 84; 
.) Mary Ann Maitland, wife of John Maitland, Esq., of « 
oodford Hall, and Loughton Hall, obt. 31st Dec., iSjO, st- 
69, and on same, the above John, obt. 22nd Mar., 1831, 
aet. 77; (4.) Isabella Reavdy, of Gower-street, Bedford-square, 
London, spinster, obt. i^th July, 1822, set. 76, and coosa 
Henrietta, only sister of Mrs. Maitland^ obt. 3Td Nov., 1852, 
aet. 68. The same number of tablets occupy the south vaU 
One is inscribed << to the memory of an amiable woman, Asa 
Lovat, wife of Samuel Lovat, Esq.,*' obt. 15th Aug., 1812. 
set. 31. The remaining three record respectively tbt 
decease of Margaret Lovat, only daughter of John Salt 
Lovat, late rector of this parish, obt. 23rd May, 181 5, ct 
33, buried in Charminster Church, co. Doise^ and, as 
the same, John I-ovat, second and youngest son of the saal 
John Salt Lovat, died in the West Indies, 1801, aet »; 
Nicholas Pearse, Esq., obt. 21st Mar., 1825, set 59: and 
Mary, wife of George Cooke, Esq., of Cair Hoos^ 
near Doncaster, daughter of William Hamilton, Esq^ " 



• Ogborne rcDdere tbi» « Geofrey Lie," The two f « in leoffsr*** 
the 0*8 in " Lee ** are graves togeAer, which circuniitaace promf 
acconnts for part of the error. 
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Debden Green, obt. 17th May, 1840, aet. 67. The only me- 
morial on the west waJl, and the last to be noticed here, is a 
tablet erected in memory of the Ismay family, viz., Mary Ismay, 
wife of John Ismay, £^q., of Mile £nd-road, Middlesex, obt. 
20th Feb., 1808, aet. 61 ; Sarah, daughter of John and 
Mary, obt. 23rd Mar., 1825, aet. 37, the above John, obt. 
loth Nov., 1836, aet. 90, and Mary, eldest daughter, the wife 
of ** Joseph French, of Little Bursted, in this county, died 
at Chelsea," iith Feb., i860, aet. 77 (see tomb). In quitting 
St Nicholas', I cannot but feel sorry that tne old church 
should have been disturbed in its entirety. It was but 
small, and the expense incurred in its repairing would not 
have been much greater than the amount required to keep 
the present structure in good order. 

The old churchyard, partly surrounded by trees, whose 
friendly branches and fohage seem to shelter and protect the 
tombs in their vicinity, looks extremely snug and pretty. 
The old monks certainly had a warm and cozy eye, even as 
regards the last resting-place of their flock. How many old 
country churches and precincts do we see located in the 
prettiest and pleasantest spot the village or parish can 
boast ? Even so is it here. The place seems invested with a 
peculiar charm, perhaps from the air of desertion it wears, 
which sheds its influence around^perhaps, from the know- 
ledge of the observer, that in this fast and fleeting age, the 
old is left for the new, without so much as one lingering look of 
affection. There are numerous memorials in this churchyard, 
but fewof theseare tombs and vaults. The family vault of Mrs. 
Ann Whitaker, dating from 1770, is the earliest to be seen 
of this kind, and this is situated in the south-western part 
of the ground. Over the vault, which is railed in, are two 
tombs and a marble slab. The tombs record the demise 
of Mr. John Gorham, late of King's- road, Bedford-row, 
London, obt. 28th Tuly, 1801, aet. 88 ; Mrs. Rebecca Bliss, 
niece of the late John Gorham, Esq., obt. 2nd March, 1819, 
set. 70 ; Miss Harriet Barnes, *< for many years the constant 
companion of Mrs. Whitaker and Mrs. Bliss," obt. 4th 
Apru, 1823, aet. 44 ; and Mrs.* Ann Whitaker of Loughton 
Hall, 24th Nov., 1825, aet. 84. The slab is inscribed to 
William Whitaker Maitland, Esq., bom Oct. 31st, 1794, 
died July ist, 1861, "of Loughton Hall and Woodford Hall, 
in this county." Near this, a tomb also railed in, com- 
memorates the decease of Isabella and Henrietta Reavdy, 
Mary Ann,- and John Maitland (see tablets). Here we find 
that John Maitland was " for many years representative in 
Parliament of the borough of , Chippenham, co. Wilts." In 
addition to the above, the tomo contains the following 
inscription to "William Whitaker Maitland, Capt. 49th 
Regt., and A.D.C. to Major-General Sir Henrv Storks, 
K.C.B., son and heir of William Whitaker Maitland, who 
died of ague, contracted during the Crimean campaign, 
15th Nov., 1856, aged 31 years and 7 days."t On the east 
side of the churchyard may be noticed a tomb inscribed to 
Harry Thomas PoweU, son of Thomas and Catherine 
Powell, obt. 3rd Feb., 1777, set. 2 years and 9 months, and 
the " Rev. David Powell, LL.B., brother to the above, of 
the Chesnuts, Tottenham, obt. 9th Tune, 1848, aet. 78. 
Close by, another memorial denotes '* that within this vault 
are deposited the remains of Sir Henry Martin, Bart., of 
Lockinge, in the county of Berkshire, representative in 
Parliament for Southampton, and comptroller of his 
Majesty's navy, and an elder brother of the Trinity House," 
obt. 1st Aug., 1794, aet. 61, and "Elizabeth Ann, widow, 
daughter of Harding Parker, Esq., of Besborough, co. Cork. 
She first married John St. Ledger Gillman, £q., of GiU- 
manville, in the said co. Cork," oot. 8 March, 1808, aet. 71 ; 
also on this is inscribed " Samuel Henry, their eldest son, 
who died a youth on boanl his Majesty's ship Prince George^ 



• Bj courtesy. 

t An elder brother, Tohn, is also commemorated on this tomb. He 
died in his infancy, S4tb Nov., 1823. 



in the West Indies, 1782, where he had been present in 
Lord Rodney's and Lord Hood's great naval victories ; " 
Hemy, a grandchild of Sir Henry, obt. 19th April, 1794* 
aet. 13 months, and Sarah Catherine, daughter, obt. 17th Dec., 
1826. Other similar mementos — but of an ordinary 
description — variously situated, are inscribed to the follow- 
ing: — Mary Powell, wife of David Powell, Esq., obt. 12th 
March, 1809, set. 34 and on the same tomb, David Powell, 
Esq., "who died by a stroke of lightning," 15th May, 1832, 
aet. 68, and Grizell, second wife of me above, obt. 21st Feb., 
1852, aet. 70; Mr. James Adams, "late of Paddington," 
Middlesex, obt. 6th March, 1808, aet. 45 ; Henry Nottage, 
•' late of Chigwell," obt. i6th Oct. 1823, aet. 74 ; John 
,Briaot, Esq., ** many years resident of this parish," obt. 5th 
March, 1823, aet. 68 (this faces the east end of St. Nicholas') ; 
and Mrs. Mary Ann Witherby, wife of John Witherby, " of 
Debden Hall Farm, in this parish, daughter of John Nichol- 
son, of Cornhill," obt. I5lh July, 1837, aet. 36 ; above, John, 
obt. 1 2 th Aue., 1841, aet. 48, and Elizabeth Coltman, 
youngest daughter, obt. loth Feb., 1844, aet. 6 years and 
7 months. 

But there are two memorials here which deserve a special 
mention. One lies on the west side of the churchyard, and 
is an exact representation of a box coffin, carved in white 
stone. On the top, or lid, is an inscription which records 
that Charles Lane, Esq., died loth Nov., 1841, aged 81, and 
Mrs. Ann Maria, his widow, 8th Aug., 1846, aet. 78. The 
other, situate close to the porch, and on the north sid6. is 
the finest memorial in the yard. It is a stone structure, 
slightly ornamented, and nearly as large as the porch, and 
has a sloping ridged roof, whicn is also of stone. The in- 
scription facing the west reads thus : — 

Jgete re0t0 
tf^e hoUg of 

iDtfeof 
Jos^. JiaSHCDS of 

Utttle SursteaH 

m tfits Countp £0q'*« 

©biit JA^ \V^ 1800 

«tat 77. 

Towards the base of the monument, and near the ground, 
we read, "Near by, lie those of John her father, son of Tno. 
Ismay, clerk, vicar of Burch-by-Sands, co. Cumberland, of 
Mary his wife, and Sarah Ismay, their younger child." (See 
tablet.) 

A tablet on the east wall of St. Nicholas' (south comer), 
records that " near this stone are the remains of Mary, the 
wife of John Horsley, of the parish of Waltham Holy Cross," 
Essex, obt. 20th Oct., 1810, aet. 81, and is further inscribed 
to Mary Fromont Morris, daugl^ter of Lieut.-General Morris, 
of the Bengal Establishment, bom Oct. 5, 1806, died 17th 
April, 181 7 ; John Horsley, Esq., ist April, i8i9,aet. 71 ; and 
Mary Henrietta Morris, daughter of the above Mary Horsley, 
obt. 28th July, 182^, aet. 71. Near this is a large bricked 
vault fenced in witn iron railings, the top overrun with 
grass. This vault, which belongs to the Bazire family,* is 
well represented in Ogbome's view of the Church, and 
bears much the same aspect at the present day as it did at 
the beginning of the present century. It is said that sixteen 
persons are interred within this vault. 



J. Perry. 



(7<y he cofUtHtied^) 



* Now said to be extinct 
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BARONIES IN ABEYANCE.— IV 



{jCaniinMedfrom p. xz8.) 



Creation . 



H59 



1347 



1299 



1332 



129s 



1264 

1299 
1299 



Abeyance. 



1569 



Circa 
1370 



circa 
1340 



1418 



1548 



Barony. 



Dacre of Grilles- 
land • 



Dagworth . 



Darcy, of 

Nocton 



Darcy, 
Knaith 



of 



Original Co-heirs. 



Three sisters of 5th Baron. 

1. Ann^ married Philip Howard, Earl of 

Arundel •«.... 

2. Mary^ married Thomas Lord Howard 

de Walden, ob, s,p 

3. Elitabeth^ married Lord William 

Howard (great grandfather of 1st Earl 
of Carlisle) . . • • . 

Sole heiress, 

Thomasin^ daughter and heir of 2nd Baron, 
and wife of William 4th Baron Fumival 



Daubeney 



1266 



1316 

circa 
1325 



D*Eivill. 



De-la-Mare . 



De-la-Warde 



Existinif Representatives. 



Two aunts of 3rd Baron. 

1. Julian^ married Sir Peter de Limburg . 

2. ^^ff^, married Sir Roger dePedwardine 



Two daughters of 6th Baron. 

1. Elitabeth, second wife of Sir James 

Strangwayes, of Harlesey, Co. York 

2. Margery, married Sir John Conyers, 

(grandfather of the 1st Baron Conyers) 

Sole heiress. 

Cecifyy wife of John Bourchier, 1st Earl 
of Bath, and sbter and heiress of 
Henry, 7th Baron Daubeney and 1st 
Earl of Bridgewater .... 



Two grand-daughters of ist Baron. 

1. Margaret, probably ob, s,p. 

2. Elixabelh, married Alexander Leedes 

(Unknown) 



(Unknown) 



Lord Stourton ) i 
LordPetre J 

(Line extinct.) 
Earl of Carlisle. 



Lord Stourton ) « 
Lord Petre f 



(Not ascertained.)' 
(Not ascertained.) 



(Probably) Edward Swainton J 4 
Strangwayes, Esq. \ 



Lord Conyers.* 



SirRainaldKnightley, Bart. ) 
Mrs. Troth Jenlans > • 

Sir Bourchier P. Wrey, Bart ; 



(Doubtful.)^ 
Probably extinct. 

Probably extinct. 



' Representatives of the two nieces and co-heirs of Edward, xath 
Duke of Norfolk, the lineal descendant of Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, and Ann Dacrei 

* Co-heirs to the Barony of Fumival. Representatives of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey (ob. 1046), by Alalhea Talbol, 
dauifhter and eventuallv sole heiress 01 Gilbert, 7th Earl of Shrews- 
bury, lineally descended from John, ist Earl of Shrewsbunr and Maud 
Nrvtllf grranddawghter and heir ot William, 4th Baron Fumival and 
Thomasin Dagworth. 

* Bleanor Limhurg, daughter And eventually heir of Sir Peter de 
Limburg and Julian Darcy, married Nicholas Bemake, and left three 
daughters, coheirs : (zO Margaret ^ wife of James Belters of Ketelby, 
(a.) AgHe*, married William Wimbish of Nocton, (3.) Eliuibeihy 
married Sir William Wingfield. (Burkes " Extinct Peerage .") 

* Unless descendants exist of the two grand -daughters and co- 
heirs of Sir Richard Strangwa^s (eldest son of Sir James, and 
Elisabeth Darcy), vis.,^ (i ) Mana, married Robert Ros, of In^an- 
thorpe, (2.) Joan, married xst John Bygod, and Sir William Mauhverer. 
This line is said to be extinct, and the representation to devolve upon 
the descendants of James, next brother of Sir Richard Strangwayes, 



whose heir general is the present Edward S« Strangwayes, Eaqi ^ 
Alne, CO. York. 

' Heir-general of Thomas Darcy, of Aston, by ElaaUfK ^ 
daughter and eventually sole-heir of 3rd Baron Conyers—tfaroslk 
the &milies of Osborne, Dukes of Leeds, and Darcy, Esrii •> 
Holdemess. 

* Co-heirs to the Barony of Fttrwartne. RepresentaUvei' of tft* 
two surviving daughters, and nltimate co-heirs of Bdwaid, ^ T^ 
of Bath. The Baronv of Daubeney was not assumed after the iv 
Baron until the lineal heir male, Criles Daubeney (by deaoest » 
Baron), was created Baron Daubeney, bv patent, 1486. The ^"^^ 
Barony should not have fallen into abeyance until the desu ■ 
Edward Bourchier, 4th Earl of Bath, in 1636. 

' The Barony of D'Eii^ll is of doubtful existence^ A siagfo le- 
mons to Parliament only having issued to the xst Baroo. The r<f(^ 
sentation of the Leedes family appears to have passed tbroukt^ 
families of Pigott and Folkingham of NorthalU co. York, ua^ 
mately to have doirolved upon that of Hamerton, of Helladdlv. 
CO. York. ( ^ide Thoresby's " History of Leeds.**} 
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Creation. 



"99 



Abeyance. Barony. 



1554 



1384 



134^ 



Dc-la-Warr . 



1397 



1757 



>«95 



1509 



Devereauz 



Dudley 



Original Co-heirs. 



Dynham, or 
Dinan 



Sole heiress. 
Mary West, eldest daaghter and eventual 
neiress of Sir Owen West (next 
brother of 9th Baron), and wife of ist 
Sir Andrian Poynings, and Sir Richard 
R.ogerSy ob, s.p, (?) • 

Sole heiress. 
Joan, sister and heir of and Baron, and 
wife of Walter, 5th Baron Fitzwalter 



Five Sisters of 15th Baron. 

1. Anne, married William Smith, Esq. . 

2. Frances, married Walter Woodcock, 

Esq 



Existing Representatives. 



3. Mary, married Joseph Harvey, Esq., 

of Birmingham, oh, s.p. 

4. Catherine, married Thomas Jordan, of 

Birmingham, ob. s.p. 

5. Eliwabeth, married Rev. Benjamin 

Briscoe 



Four sisters of 7th Baron^ 

I. Elizabeth, married ist, Fulke, 9th Baron 
Fitzwarine ; 2nd, Sir John Sapcoate . 



2. Joan, married John, 7th Baron Zouche 
and St. Maur 



3. Margaret, married Sir Nicholas Carew, 

of Mohuns, Otley .... 

4. Ca/Am>K, married Sir Thomas Aiundell, 

ofLanheme 

{To be eontintied,) 



(Not ascertained since end of i8th 
century.)* 



Lord Fitzwalter.* 
(probably sole heir,) 

Ferdinando Dudley Lea-Smith, Esq.* 

Mr. Joseph Smart.* 
Mr. John King Wilmot.' 
Sisters of John Green, Esq.* 
(pb. 1868.) 

(Line extinct.) 

(Line extinct.) 

(Line extinct.)^ 



art. \ 



Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart. 

Mrs. Troth Jenkins 

Sir Bourchier P. Wrey, Bart 

Lord Zouche 
Hon. Mrs. Pechell 

Oliver, Esq. 

Heming, Esq. 

Rev. William Charles Howell. 

(Not ascertained.)^ 

Lord Arundell, of Wardour in 

Lord Clifford, of Chndleigh} 

and probably others not ascertain^ *' 



' Mary ^fVr/, by Sir Adrian Poynings, left two daughters co-heirs, 
(i.) Maty Poynina, wile of Sir Edwani More, of Hertmere, Surrey, 
whose crandson. Sir Edward More, oh. s.p. when (unless there were 
descendants of Edward More, son of William, younger son of Sir 
Bdwutl and Mary Poynings) the representative of this moiety vested in 
the descendants of BlizaSeik^ only daughter of Sir Edward More, and 
wife of Sir Thomas Drew, of the Grrange, Broad Hemburr, Devon. 
Their son, William Drew, ob. 1654, leaving daughters, (a.) Anne 
Poynings, wife of Sir George More, of Losely, Surrey, whose ^reat- 
grandson Sir William More, Bart., of Losely, ob. 1684, s,^^ leaving as 
his ultimate heir, his c€fu»\n, Margaret More, wife of Sir Thonnas 
Molyneux, whose son Sir More MoljmeuXj of Losely, left eight 
daughters co-heirs, seven of whom ob* unmarried, and the other, Anne 
Molyneux, married Charles RainsfE>rd, Esq., but died 1798, «./., when 
the representation of the family devolviBd upon the descendants of the 
daughters of Sir Thomas Molyneux, ana Margaret More, [yide 
Manning and Bray's " Surrey,** VoL i. pp.99, 6s8.) The co-heirs to the 
Barony of De la Warr, are also representatives of the Barony of 
West 

* Probably sole heir-generatl of Thomas Mildmay, Esq., by Maty. 
sister and heir of Benjamin. X4th Baron Fitswalter, the heir-general 
of Wadter, 5th Baron Fitxwalter, and Joan Devereuz. The Barony of 
Devereux, though unassumed, was in reality possessed by the Barons 
Fitswalter, and should not have fallen into abeyance until 1639. 

* Of Halesowen Grange, Shropshire, great-grandson of William 
Smith and Anne Lea. 

* Grandson of Mr. Benjamin Smart, by Mary Woodcock, eldest 
daughter and eventuad co-heir of Walter Woodcock, Esq., and 
Frances Lea. Mr. Smart is a tenant-farmer atOatenfields, nearllales- 
owen, on the estate of F. D. Lea-SmiUi, Esq., the senior co-heir to the 
Barony. 

■ Grandson of Mr. William Wilmot, of Halesowen, hjAnne Wood 



Wm. Duncombs Pink, F.K.Hist.S. 

cock, second daughter and co-heir of Walter Woodcock and Frances 
Lea. Mr. Wilmot is a superannuated officer in the Customs. 

* John Green^Esq., of Halesowen, ob. x868,«.>l, was son of John Green 
SLndE/izabetA Woodcock.third daughter and co-heir of Walter Wood- 
cock and Frances Lea. His sisters (if living) are (z) Blt'utbetk, mar- 
ried Edward Walter, of Kingsbunr. (a) Maria, married — Meeson, 
of Albrighton. Shropshire. (3) Ptanoet, married — Wills, of Bir- 
mingham. (4) Anne, unmarried. 

The descendants of the three younger daughters of Walter Wood- 
cock all failed* They were — (x) F^wices, fourth daughter, married 
Joseph Green, of Dudley, but ob. «./. (a) Katkerins, fifth dau^ter, ^4. 
'•/• (3) Sarak, sixth daughter, married Rev. Thomas Hughes, of Col- 
wall Green, Hereford^aaa left a son, Thomas Hughes, Esq., ob. x86i. 

' Line failed with Rev. William Lea Briscoe. Dean of Bristol. 00. 
t.p., only son of Rev. Benjamin Briscoe and Elizabeth Lea. (y$de 
'^Herald and Genealogist, Vol. v. 97, et tof.) 

* Co-heirs to the Barony of Fitxwarine. Representatives of the 
two daughters of Edward Bourchier, zjth Baron Fitxwarine^ and 
4th Earl of Bath. 

* Co-heirs to the Baronies of St Maur and Lovel of Kair. Re- 
presentatives of the elder daughter and co-heir of Edward, x itn Baron 
Zouche and St. Maur. The descendants of younger daughter of x ith 
Baron Zouche supposed to have failed. 

»• Vested i 
Devon, 

las Carew and Margaret Dynhowd. 
tion are also co-heirs to the Barony of Arcedekne. 

*^ Representatives of the two granddaughters and co-heirs of 
Henry, 7th Baron Arundell, by Mary, youngest daughter and co-heir 
of|Richard Arundell B'^aling, Esq., of Lanheme, the lineal descendant 
of Sir Thomas Arundt 1 .ind Catnerine Dynham. 

^* Representatives (if any) of the elcler Uaughter and coheir of 
Richard Aruniel Bealing, Esq 
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MEMORIAL OF DEAN COLET. 



A UOVEUBNT is on foot for the purpos 
------ '- -■ ■ of Dcsn Cofel, 

"Apposition;' at St. haul's School on the 26th of JuQ 



s School. The c 



1872, and a circular has been issued, inviling the attention 
of all persona interested in doing hoaour to the dean, to the 
proposal of having executed some menianal of liiiD in con- 
nection with the works now in progress for the completion 
of the interior of St. Paul's Cathedral. The original raonu- 
meat in the Cathedral, which was destroyed in the Great Fire 
of London, in l665. and of which there is an engraving in 
Dugdale's " St. Paal's," cotisisted of a plain altar tomb, upon 
the front of which were inscribed the foUoiriQg lines ; — 

" Hie situs est D. Jo. Colelus, bujus Ecclesia Decanus, 
theologus insigQLs, qui ad exemplum S. Pauli semper egit 
gratuitum Evangelicie doctrinx prascooem ac sincers: doc- 
triiue perpetuH vitai sinceritate respondit. Scholam 
Panlinam sua aumptu solus et institait, et annuo reditu 



compaitmenti, those at the sides containing pands with in- 
scriptions ; and the centre one — which was aiched, and 
surraounled by a demi figure of a lady, crowned, emanilin( 
from a wreath — bad in it a bust of the dean. It mayt« 
added that in further proof of the pious care for Colcl'i 
memory which induced the Court of Assistants of the 
Mercer's Company to have an engraving nude lA his 
monument— •' Ne cum Aede B. Pauli coirueret optiiu 
raeriti Theologi Moaumentum. ectypa haec exscolp 
sumptu publico iusserunt Custodes et Asiisientes Ha- 
cerorum SocJetatis— A.D. 1656" •—they have appended, 
year afler year, to the Apposition Book the iUastratitn 
showing that portion of the tomb which contained the bmt, 
and this engraving by the kindness of Dr. Kynaston, the 
High Master of St. Paid's School, we are enabled to It- 
produce. In this illustration, the triple in&cHptiiHi girca 
above is of couise wantiog, the engraving showing only the 
upper half of the monumeal. These lines are the theme of 
Dr. Kvoaston's poem, entitled " Coleti Sepnlcram," a 
graceful and meltMJous composition, spoken bf the ** cip- 




dotavit. Genua honestissimura Christ! dotibus cohonef tavit ; 



" Morere mundo, ot vivas Deo." 

Upon the top of the tomb, was the figure of a skeleton 

reclining at full length upon a tnaitress, and at each end 

rose a pillar supporting the canopy. In the recess at the 

back was this inscription : — 

i •!• C. |i(di Xttritif Slvria Ctntit. 
3 -i- *■ 5°"" Slntibo nl elbu 5w. 
I 4. I. Jot, Hnit Jibe. 

On one side of the tablet ctmtaining the above lines, was 
a shield beatine the arms of the City of London, and on the 
other side a shield with Ihe arms of Colet — Argenl, two 
swords sallire-wise— impaling those of St. Paul's School. 
Theupperpait, or canopy of the tomb was divided into three 



tain " of St. Fatil's School at the last Apposition, oo the 
35th of Jane. The poem has been printed in En^isb 
and Latin, with a short preface, in which it is stated 
that the " Inscriptio Triples" deserves "some such M- 
planatiOQ as the author here ventures to snpplf, pn- 
ticularly the concluding words, which the Dean gave in 
English, curiously enough, but for the best of rcasom 
— 'Love and Live.' The etymological connection of ihes* 
words is well given in Richardson's Diclionaiy, undo- the 
word ' Believe ' — that is, be-/mv, which might Dc added la 
the inscription, thus— 

" ' Love— LivB— Bk-uivb.' " 
>' I am afraid," adds Dr. Kynaston. "we must coDclwk 
that the ■mhiJe monument perished in the Great Fire, for the 
bust traditionally supposed to be that of Dean Colet can 
hardly be his, the ruff ornament of the neck being of a Inn 
age. It may be a portion of the monument of Dean Novdl. 
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or Dr. William Aubrey, in both of which this appendage is 
observable in Dugd^e's illustrations, and in no other in- 
stance. But I think it bj no means improbable that the 
bust of Colet, preserved m the High Master's house, and 
said also to have been dug out of the ruins of the Fire, was 
the real remnant of the Foander's lomb." 

Prior to the Great Fire of London, there appear to have 
been two busts to Dean Colet, the one in the Cathedral and 
the other in St. Paul's School. The latter is still in existence, 
and, as stated above, is preserved in the residence of the 



inscription on the old tomb. The circular already alluded 
to points out that ** no better subject for a window could bd 
devised than such, a picture of the Child Jesus as Erasmus 
describes above the High Master's chair, suggested by him- 
self, with the legend, 'Hear ye Him,' not more suitable to 
St. Paul's School, dedicated as it was by its revered founder^ 
than to St. Paul's Cathedral, where the Gospel may be said 
to have been first preached by the greatest of its deans, 
unencumbered by tne scholasticism of the former age." 

Other suggestions have been made, such, for instance, as jl 

High Master. This bust has been erroneously stated by I mosaic in one of the soffits of the dome, representing the 



Dr. Knight to be the one that was originally on the monu- 
ment in the cathedral, but in this he has apparently mis- 
taken a passage in Strype. Dr. Knight's words are: — 
" The ruins of this monument are still to be seen under St. 
Paul's, and the entire bust, concerning which Mr. Strype 
says that, though it seems to be stone, yet he had been told 
by an ingenious person (Mr. Bagford) it is nothing else but 
:iay, burnt and painted — a fine art known and practised in 



former times."* In Stow's "Survey," by Strype (1720), 
vol. L, p. 163, is an account of St. Paul's School, in which 
mention is made of *' a lively effigy, and of exquisite art, of 
the head of Dr. Colet, cut (as it seemed) either in stone or 
wood. .... But this figure was destroyed with the 
School in the great fire ; yet was afterwards found in the 
rubbish by a curious man, and searcher into the city an- 
tiquities, who observed (and so told me; that it was cast 
and hollow, by a curious art now lost" Maitland, in his 
"History of London " (3rd edition, 1760), vol. ii., p. 932, 
repeats the preceding account (without acknowledgment) 
almost word for word ; but a marginal reference ascribes 
the lines written upon the bust to Mr. Bagford (no doubt 
the one mentioned by Dr. Knight). The Imes in question 
are as follows : — 

" Eloqnio jayenes ubi Lilliiu ille polivit, 

In statuA spinrt^ magne Colete, tuA : 
Quam St Praxiteles fecisset magnus, et ille 

Forsitan aequasset, non superasset opus. 
Hac salvft statuA, divini-f forma Coleti 

Temporibus longts non peritura manet." 

Hence it would seem dear that Strype meant the bust 
found among the School ruins, and that he makes no men- 
tion at aU of anything discovered among the ruins of the 
Cathedral. 

As regards the supposed relics of Colet's monument, still 
shown in the crypt. Palmer, in his " Translation of Eras- 
mus's Life of Colet" (1851), p. 23, thus writes:— "The 
blistered bust of some other ancient, preserved from the 

Seat fire, and which is still pointed out in a dark comer of 
e crypt, has in the verger's tradition usurped the name of 
tolet, and now alone marks the burial-place of the founder 
of St. Paul's School." In the last-mentioned work are 
printed the old lines, ending : — 



Miraculous Draught of Fishes, to which, however, objec- 
tions may be entertained, either that such a design would 
cost too much, or that it would be regarded as accessory 
rather to a series of historical embellishments of the Cathe^ 
dral, than as constituting a particular recognition and 
memorial to Dean Colet himself. Another suggestion — 
and one which has been received with general favour — haM 
been made by Dr. Kynaston ; namely, that the memorial 
should consist of a bust of the Dean, somewhat similar to 
the one now in the High Master's house at St. Paul's 
School, but much larger, and executed in marble by a 
competent sculptor, with a handsome pedestal, together with 
bas-reliefs representing the Miraculous Draught of Fishes 
and the Child Jesus in the Temple. Let the memorial take 
what shape or form it may, the undertaking can be carried 
out only in harmonious subordination to the general 
designs of the Dean and Chapter of St. Pl&ul's; and the 
present opportunity, therefore, is one of immediate cod- 
sequence, and far more suitable than any which may be 
expected to offer itself in future years. The cost of a 
memorial window, or bust and accompaniments, may be 
roughly estimated at a thousand or, at most, fifteen hundred 
pounds; and it is announced that subscriptions for the 
same may be paid to Dr. Kynaston's account at Messrs^ 
Coutt's Bank, endorsed " Colet Memorial Fund." 



<( 



Of Co1ete*s lyfe, loe I th* image heere. 

In Powle's his outward shape we fynd. 
His tomb is heere, his tomb is there, 

Two tombs to keep him still in mynd, 
One holdes his bodie dead in Powle s : 

Powle's Scole maynteyns his living* fame, 
Such bodies dead have fivinge soules ; 

We prayse therefore Godes holie name. 



>» 



The Colet Memorial Fund has been already commenced, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Llandaff, with Sir 
James Hannen, Sir Frederick Halliaay, and Baron Pollock 
as vice-presidents, and the Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., as 
treasurer. The form which the memorial is to assume is, we 
believe, not yet definitely settled, but a window, together with 
an ornamental tablet, or brass upon the pavement, has been 
suggested, the brass to contain some portion at least of the 



* " Life of Colet,*' and edition, p. iag, 
f Sic leg. pro divtna. 



THE PRESERVATION OF ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 

We have received permission from Mr. John Henry Parker, 
C.B., to publish the following letter: — Before I return 
to Rome for another winter, I am desirous, if possible, 
to awaken public attention to the very peculiar circum- 
stances in which the City of Rome is at present placed, and 
the manner in which some of the interesting remains of 
ancient Rome are endangered thereby. It is generally 
known that an Act has passed the Italian Parliament, by a 
large majority, ordering that the general law of Italy, with 
regard to church property, shall be applied to Rome without 
further delay. But few persons realise what this means, or 
the extent of it ; more than half the buildings and the land 
within the walls of Rome must be sold in the course of the 
ensuing year, and the money produced by the sale invested 
in the public funds of Italy, so that the priests, and the 
monks, and the nuns, will become fund-holders instead of 
landed proprietors. This change had been forced on the 
Government by the almost unanimous voice of the people. 
The Municipality, in its correspondence with the Govern-^ 
ment, had not complained of the number of idle persons, 
and the encouragement of idleness, but had pointed out the 
great number of larp[e empty buildings occupying the best 
situations in Rome, m which they said that where there was 
room for a hundred, there were not ten, and had not been 
for the last century. The Pontificial Government had used 
many of these empty monasteries as barracks for their annv; 
the Italian Government had them valued, and paid the 
owners 5 per cent, interest on the value of those they 
occupied. It was the complete stagnation which had been 
caused by the locking up of so much ground, which roused 
them to action. But this stagnation was favourable to th^ 
preservation of ancient buildings. 
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XluB popnlitiDiitil'Kjoiiie b now increasing at an enonnons 
uy w ai d * of two thousand houses are now building in 
Rome, and in addition to these, great ipanafactories and 
large warehouses for commercial purposes are loudAy called 
for ; there is no saying what will be destroyed. The new 
city is building on the hUls, on the site of the City of the 
£mpii«, not on the low ground where the City of the Popes 
was bnjlt The great agger of Servius Tullius is almost 
gone : it was an enormous bank of earth, 50 feet lugh, and 
at least as wide at the base, with a foss on each side of it, at 
least 15 feet deep, which had been paved, and made into 
streets. A portion of the inner foss, with the pavement at 
the bottom of it, was visible two vears since. I am anxious 
to raise funds to save a section of it, as an historical monu- 
ment* 

The monastery of St. Gregory, from which Augustine was 
sent to England to convert the Saxons to Christianity, must 
now be sold, with its large gardens, in which are some ruins 
of the house of St. Gregory himself, and in another part the 
remains of the Porta Capena, and the site of the Camenae 
or the Grove of the Muses. The greater part of the Forum 
of Augustus is occupied by a great nunnery, the blank wall 
of which ([30 feet high), on the side of one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Rome, is famOiar to most visitors. The 
other wall of that nunnery is one of the walls of the early 
kings of Rome, part of which still stands there, 50 feet hign 
and 12 feet thick. No one, not even ladies, have been 
admitted within that nunnery for the last generation. All 
the outer part of the great Thermae of Caracalla must be 
sold, and is not unlikely to have a manufactory built upon it. 
The government hold the central building oniy, not mclud- 
ing the porticus in front, nor the great piscina behind, or not 
more than a third part of the whole structure. 

It is known that Rome is undermined by subterranean 
passages, some of them very early, and similar to that lately 
excavated at the Mamertme Fnson. Permission would 
readily be obtained to clear them out and examine them 
thoroughly at the present time ; but when new streets with 
new sewers are making in all directions, the opportunity 
will soon be lost. These are only some specimens of what 
there is to be done, if the money can be raised. 

The Italian Government and the Municipality of Rome 
jare really doing their utmost, and much credit is due to them 
for what they have done and are doing; but they have to borrow 
money at 8 per cent, to do it, and we cannot expect them to 
do more than they are doing. It is not a case for other 
Izovemments to act, the pride of the Italians would be hurt 
at any attempt to purcnase these interesting ruins by a 
foreign Government ; they regret and resent the hold that the 
French have obtained of a large part of the Pindan Hill — 
the Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens of Rome. But 
they would have no objection to the action of a neutral body, 
sucn as a Society of Archaeologists from all the provinces of 
the old Roman Empire, including the Italians themselves, 
or as many as choose to join it. 

All weU-educated persons are interested in the antiquities 
of Rome. The Germans have for many years had an 
establishment there for assisting the study of them. Eng- 
land has done nothing ; surely it is time for the educated 
classes to stir themselves before it is too late ; it is now or 
never. An opportunity is offered for supporting the '* Roman 
Exploration Fund," by which a great deal has been done, 
but which S& now exhausted. 



•'From the Subume to the Ridiculous there 
IS BUT A Step." — Was this axiom when uttered by 
Napoleon original or a quotation ? Crowe in his ** History 
ol France" (Vol. v., p. 95), says, recounting Napoleon's 
flight from the grand army retreating from Russia m 18 12, 
"FromWilna he (Napoleon) proceeded to Warsaw, sum- 



moned there his tew followers and let fall to his envoy, De 
Pradt, the remarkable observation, that there is but one stn 
trom the sublime to the ridiculous." I imagine the historian^ 
authority is the Abbe's "Histoire de TAmfaassade de 
Varsovie" (Paris, 1820), though he does not give aof 
reference thereto, and I have not the Archbishop oft MaUns' 
" CEuvres " at hand ; there is no doubt, however, the remark 
was made by the Emperor, and very generally ascribed to 
him as his *' gedlier et bourreau." Sir Hudson Lowe, in 1 
note to Las Cases' celebrated letter of the 19th December, 
1 8 16, from '* Balcombe Cottage au secret en vue de Long- 
wood," says " In reading what follows one maywell exdain, 
as General Buonaparte mmsdf once did, * Du sublime at 
ridicule il rCy a qu^un pas ' (" History of the Captivity cf 
Napoleon at St. Helena," by W. Forsyth, VoL ii., p. 293), 
nevertheless it does not follow that it was ongina% 
Napoleon's. I have heard it attributed to Burke, but 
I cannot find it in his "Philosophical Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful ** (5th 
ed., Dodsley, 1767). Perhaps some reader of the Antiquarj 
can give me the required information. 

S. R. Townshemd Matxi. 

Napoleon's Charger ** Jafpa."^As a sabscriber to 
your interesting paper, I beg to propose the following quay 
in the hope that yourself, or some of your nmnerons reader^ 
may be able to furnish a reply : — What is known of a 
charger that belonged to Napoleon Buonaparte, and named 
<' Jaffa " t The cause of my enouiry is this. At the eatranoe 
to a very fine avenue of trees adjoining the mansion of the 
ancient seat of the Robertses of Glassonbnry, in the paridi of 
Cranbrook, Kent, and now in the possessionof T. W. Roberts, 
Esq., there is a small round column of sand-stone with tUs 
inscription thereon (now nearly obliterated) : — 

« Under this stone lies Jaffa, the famous 
charger of Napoleon, aged 37 tears." 

This horse, which was white^ is remembered by some of 
the inhabitants of Cranbrook parish. It was, as I am abo 
informed, killed in the year 1829, by a gentleman vdio ovned 
it, of the name of Hartley, who was residing thetie at that 
time. This pillar was noticed by the membm of die Kent 
Archaeological Society among the objects of interest at thdr 
late visit to Cranbrook and its neighbourhood. 

W. Tarbutt. 

Family of Wroth.— In the index to the catalogues of 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, there is a 
reference to the pedigree of the family of Worth ; bat on 
referring to the MS. itself mentioned in the catalogue, I find 
that the pedigree is that of Wfvth, of Enfield, not WoitlL 
I wish to know whether this is merely an error in the printbg 
of the index, or whether the two names are the same: As 
Mr. Perry, in his papers on " Loughton Church " (see R*. 
164 and 187 anU), has referred to the Wroth family, I skookl 
be glad if he could tell me if he knows of any synony- 
mous mention of the two names of Worth and Wroth. 

John H. Hoopki. 

Chingford Church, Essex.— Can any reader give me 
information concerning Chmgford Chureh, Essex, as to 'rtat 
was its origin, and if it was connected with Waltham Abbey ; 
whether any persons of note were associated with it or 
buried there, when it was last used for public worsUp ? 

Wright's " History of Essex " gives no account of it 

A.g. 

[With reference to the monuments m Chinsferd Chiirah,«e «il 
direct onr correspondent's attention to Mr. J. Penr's interastiv 
papers in the Anitquary, VoL iii^ pp. «7* and aS;.— Eol] 

Salt Work.— In many " Inquisiones Post Mortem " and 
** Pedes Finium" a salt work is frequently mentioned with 
its annual value. What was it ? In some parishes, so ^ as 
I can trace, no springs whatever exist, and, therefore, I am 
unable to see how a salt woric could be there* 

S. 
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Hunt and Shelley, suggested a line from the latter. After 
Mr. Browning's remark, however, I moved and Mr. John 
Watson Dalby seconded a resolution that the line from 
"Abou Ben Adhem" dUme should be placed on the 
pedestal — ^which was agreed to. The concluding remark of 
G. J. H. ** Leigh Hunt was better than a lover of his fellow 
men. He never sank so low as that," betrays such total 
ignorance of Leigh Hiint as to need no comment from me. 
All those who knew Leigh Hunt personally or are at all 
conversant with his writings know that that hne contains his 
proudest title to the veneration of Englishmen — ^nay, of the 
entire human family — htcause he loved and worked for 
them. 

S. R. TowNSHEND Mayer. 

Ear-rings (Vol. iv. 191). — It cannot be allowed that 
rings, ear-rings or nose -rings (anciently they were closely 
aUied, as will be shown), were ever worn or carried as 
'< signs of servitude." Such ornaments were too highly 
prized by the fashionables of remote antiquity to admit of a 
use significant of slavery. 

The earliest Bible account of such jewels is thus recorded 
(Gen. xxiv. 22) — '<And . . . the man took a golden ^ar- 
ring of half a shekel weight," &c. The word here translated 
ear-ring is Nezem, which may mean either ear-ring^ nose-ring^ 
or, as it is is the margin of our English Bibles, ^' a Jewel fir 
the forefiead,^* See also verses 30 and 47 of the same 
chapter; in the latter verse, **I put the ear-ring upon her 
face," &c. Again, Gen. xxxv. 4 — "And they gave unto 
Jacob all the strange gods which were in their hand, and all 
their «zr-rw^ which were in their ears ; and Jacob hid them 
under the oak which was by Shechem." The word in this 
passage is ^' N^^meem*^ the same as above (plural). 
Hebraists say the word means nose-ring ; it may be so, but 
the text is svifficiently explanatory — they were taken from the 
ears. The word is also used in the singular, and translated 
ear-ringy Job. xlii. ii, and Prov. xxv. 12, which see. Per- 
haps the most remarkable chapter in the Bible, where this 
word is introduced, is Exodus xxxii It might indeed be 
inferred that because they had been bondsmen in Eg3rpt the 
" ancient people ** carried away with them the badges of 
servitude, but we are told they " spoiled the Egyptians.'* 
Verses 2, 3, 4 — '< And Aaron said unto them, Br(^ off the 
golden ear-rings which are in the ears of your wives, of your 
sons, and of your daughters, and bring them unto me. And 
all the 'people brake off the golden ear-rings which were in 
their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. And he received 
them at their hand, and fashioned it with a graving-tool, 
after he had made it a molten calf : and they said, these be 
thy gods O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.** 

In Numbers, xxxi. 50, ** bracelets, rings, ear-rings, and 
tablets," the words rings and ear-rinx are in the original 
CfibSoth, ageel, meaning ** rings or seats, ring^ and tablets. 

In Judges, viii. 24. — ** They had golden ear-rings, because 
they were Ishmaelites." Again the word ** Nezem." See 
also other passages, Hosea ii. 13, and Isaiah iii. 20, where 
the word is ** ISchftsheem," amulets. It is evident then, ear- 
jewels were worn by ancient aristocracy as articles for adorn- 
ment, fixed to the ear perhaps without a perforated lobe.* 
It is also evident that a pierced ear wa^ a sign of servitude, 
but not of slavery, as the service was voluntary. 

** If the servant shaU plainly say, I love my master, my 
wife, and my children ; I will not go out free. Then his 
master shall bring him unto the judges ; he shall also bring 
him to the door, or unto the door-post ; and his master shaS 
bore his ear through with an awl ; and he shall serve him for 
ever." (Exodus xxi. 5, 6.) 

NUMMUS. 



* See Plate* : — ^Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, and Layard's 
Nineveh. 



If your correspondent will refer to a still older book, to 
wit, the Book of Exodus, xxi. 6, he will find that a Hefaiev 
servant, at the expiration of six years, could, if he dtose, 
become free, but if, on the contrary, he preferred to oontioue 
a slave, then " his master " was, according to the h.w of 
Moses, ** to take him to the door-post, and bofre his car 
through with an awl ; and he shall serve him for ever.** 

This is no doubt the foundation for the statement r cf e ii ed 
to. 

H. FISHWIC3L, F.R.Hist«& 

The Good Old Times (Vol. iv. 190, 206).— The folloving 
remarkable case is quoted m Brand's History of Newcastle 
from the Harleian MSS., Nos. 980 — 87 : — 

** Of the Scots weaver, who had 62 children by one womaii, 
all living till they were baptized, &c. — 

'< A weaver in Scotland had by one woman 62 children, all 
livine till they were baptized, of which tber wer bat fowtr 
dau^ters onely, who lived till they wer women, and 46 
sonns, all attaining to man's estate. During the time of 
this fhiitfiilness in Qie woman, her husband at her impor- 
tunity absented himself from her for the space of 5 years 
together, sei-ving as a soldier mider the command of Captain 
Selby, in the Low Counties. After his return home, his 
wife was again delivered of three chOdren at a birth, and so 
in her due time continued in sudi births till through bearing 
she became impotent. The certainty of this relation I had 
from Joh Delavall of Northumb' Esq' who, anno 1630, rid 
about thirty miles beyond Edinburrough to see this fraitfid 
couple, who wer both then living. Her stature and features 
he aescribed to me then more fuUy. There was not any of 
the children then abiding with ther parents, Sir John Bowes 
and three other men of qualitie having taken at severaH times 
ten of ther children a peece from them and bronght them 
up. The rest wer disposed of by other English and Scottish 
gent, amongst which 3 6x four of them are now alive, and 
abiding at Newcastle, 1630." 

WlIXIAH DODD. 

The instance of extreme fructuousness given by your 
correspondent " Gete," is a remarkable example of the 
unbounded credibility of the middle ages, for I presume 
names and circumstances being given, such a tale wouM 
scarcely have survived if not believed. Lidubitabily, a physi- 
ologist could explode such a statement by a very simple 
definition. 

But I fancy the first instance has many parellels. 

My own great-great-grandfather was the only survivor oC 
twenty-two children, bom to his father by one wife. 

The " World of Wonders *' gives several instances of 
numerous births. 

Thomas Greenhill, surgeon to the Duke of Norfolk, 
petitioned his Grace for an augmentation to his coat of aims 
to perpetuate the fact of his being the seventh son and tktrfy- 
ninth child of one father and mother. The CoUectaneia Tof^ 
graphica, from which the above was quoted, also asserts that 
a weaver in Scotland had by one woman, sixfy^tteo children, 
of whom four daughters and forty-six sons lived to grow 
up. 

More noteworthy, if true, is the case of Dinoni Sahriate. 
who presented her husband with fifty-two children, of whom 
never less than three were bom at a time. It i&frima facie 
evident that they could not have been bom smglv. The 
maximum number at a birth (excepting that given hj yoar 
correspondent) I have read of is tnat m the case of Thomas 
and Edith Bonham, who had two children at a lurth the 
first time and after an interval of seven years, the wife had 
seven at a birth. 

While considering this subject, I will ent^nire if there 
are any known instances to equal the following given bv 
Douglas Allport in his ** Camberwell,** recording the death 
of ^ne Hathaway, May 1658, who was 105 yean old at 
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Brown called the society's attention to a letter written by 
Mr. John Wilkinson, the ironmaster, of Brosely, dated 1781, 
announcing his intention to launch the first iron ship. The 
Wilkinson token, Rtv,^ a ship, 1788, was shown in illustra- 
tion. 



Fgoi^rinis. Poems translated and original. By George Browning, 
F. R. Hist Soc. Second edition. London : Hotten. 

Wl are glad to see that Mr. George Browning's volume of poems, 
entitled 'Footprints," has already reached the second stage of literary 
existence. In Ae preface, attention is modestly directed to the 
translations, rather than to the author's independent offerings^ to the 
lyric muse. Mr. Browning has succeeded not only in rendering the 
meaning, but also in assimilating much of the individual character 
of the German originals which he has selected. Few tasks are more 
thankless than that of the translator, and he receives, generally speak- 
ing, scant praise and unsparing abuse. If he attempts to be literal, 
his English is made a subject of derision ; if he endeavours to render 
foreign modes of thought into the characteristic idiom of his native 
tongue with any freedom of style, he is immediately accused of taking 
liberties with the original In fact, the genius of a great poet, 
nnited to the painstaking self-abnegation of a drudge, are demanded 
at one and the same time from him who makes translating his study, 
while small is the measure of gratitude meted out to him. Mr. Brown- 
ing appears to have been particularly happy in his renderini^ from 
Heine. The wayward yet ingenious grace — ^the mocking dtablerie 
mingled with deep, yet naive German tenderness; the subjective 
/rr>/4rM«'— dashed witn sudden gleams of satire and irony^all reveal 
the varied national influences which met in the character of Heine, 
and combine to render his works almost impossible of reproduction in 
a foreign dress — and it redounds in no slignt degree to Mr. Brown- 
ing's credit that his labours have succeeded so well. 

Among the original poems, ** Nympha '' mav be particularised as 
ipecially attracting attention by its beauty of subject, and \xs the sym- 
pathy and elegance characterising the poem itself. In ^ An Elegy," 
and some o&er pieces, there is a ring of intellectual energy, as well 
as evidence of emotional power, which lead us to expect more 
from the ^ture development of Mr. Browning's poetical gifts. 

Crist-Cross Journeys, By Walter Thombury, Author of " Old and 
New London,'* &c., 8cc. In two volumes. London: Hurst and 
Blackett 1873. 
Amsbica, Egypt, and Russia are the three several countries in which 
Mr. Walter Thombury has made his Criss- Cross Tourneys. To 
America, the whole of^ the first volume and part of the second are 
devoted. The author tells us in his preface that the greater part of 
the contents of the book appeared some years ago in "All the Year 
Round; " also that " the chapters on America describe that country 
at a most eventful crisis, on the eve of the ontbreaik of the great civil 
war that led to the final destruction of slavery in that country, and 
may prove interesting as sketching a state of society that can never 
again arise in the New World. The chapters on Russia were also 
written not very long before the abolition of serfdom, and may there- 
fore claim the same accidental advantage." Mr. Thornbnry ofiers his 
experiences in the countries mentioned simply as sketches— and con- 
sidered as such, they are very pleasant and readable. He does not 
indulge in deep philosophical reflections upon what he sees, but gives 
the salient features of his subjects with a light and graphic touch. 
The chapters on American sleeping cars, American snsike stories, 
and American hotels will be found among the most amusing, while 
afibrding at the same time a considerable amount of information upon 
the general aspects of things in the New Country. The descriptions 
of Charleston City, the Mammoth Cave, and American Cemeteries are 
very interesting. 

Perhaps the best part of the Egyptian series is that containing the 
chapters describing the Tombs of toe Kings, and the arrival and depar- 
ture of the ** Homeward Bound and Outward Bound " at Shepheid's 
Hotel, Cairo. 

But Mr. Thombury has decidedly kept the best to the last in his 
description of certain characteristic phases of life in Russia. This 
section of the book has the merit of delineating scenes further from 
the beaten track than those in the part dedicated to America. All 
the four papers relating to Russian subjects are worth perusal ^ the 
one giving an account of Gipsy Sin^rs at Moscow is entertaining 
and attractive ; but the account of a visit to a Russian prison, and the 
starting of a convoy of Polish exiles and general prisoners for Siberia 
Is deeply interesting. Every Sunday morning, at eight o'clock, this 
sad procession, in which are certain to be fifty or sixty Poles, 
leaves Moscow for Siberia. The distance is performed on foot, with 
the exception of a certain limited portion, and for the women a 

ggon IS provided. The journey takes a year if the poor travellers 
" ft-om Kiow to Tobolsk, and two years if they g^ to a far point, 

e the mines of Nertchinsk or the fortress of Akatouia in the govern - 
ent of Irkontsk." Space forbids further quotation, but we feel sure 
that few of our readers would regret a careful perusal of this pa- 
thetic and well-narrated episode of Mr. Thoraouiy's Criss-Cross 
Jottiiieys* 



IS 



Half Hours in ike Green Lanes : A Book for a Country StroU. By 
J. £. Tavlor, F.L.S., F.G.&, &c., author of " Geological Stories.^ 
*' Half Hours at the Sea Shore,** &c. London : Robert Haidwick& 
X873. 

A CHARMING little book for both young and old, but specially far tbs 
latter. The old will find much that is probably new to them ; aad te 
the young a feast of delight in their everjr-day country walks is spreid 
forth. The fishes, reptiles, birds, butterflies, moths, beetles, snails, wild 
flowers, grasses, ferns, mosses, ftingi and lichens of oar green Enghrt 
lanes here come before us as familiar friends or new acquaintaacei, 
and their wood -cut representations are excellent. Many of the bods 
have been evidently drawn with a loving ejre and hand ; and the sv«- 
pathetic humour and admirable expression with which various of tker 
faces and attitudes are sketched, will meet with dne appreciatioa. 
The alert and knowing cuckoo, the delightfully wicved-lotJoBg 
kestrels, the handsome but rakish bearded tit, and the sly, 
field-fare have been specially lucky in dieir portraits. 



H* t?.— 'The collection of medals, bronxes, &c., belon^nr to Mr. R. 
P. Knight, of Soho-square, were bequeathed to the Bntisn Maseom. 

A. ^.—Hanneman, the eminent historical painter, came to Eaglaad 
in the reign of Charles L, and remained here sixteen year*. He £ed 
ini68a 

G. C— Tou will find a transcript of the proceedings yoa eoqnire 
about in the Harl. MSS., 1x78, fol. 36. 

B. 1. 5".— The freedstool, called also " frithstool,** or the " seat of 
peace," was a seat or chair placed near the altar of some dmrches, 
amd were the last and most sacred refuge for those who claimed tW 
privilege of sanctuary. Examples are to be found in the church at 
Hexham and in Beverley Minster. 

K. — Refer to Carlisle's '* Concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales." 

H. N. — The lines quoted occur in Dyer's poem entitled " Grongar 
Hill." 

C. ^.— Yon will find an account of Ae celd>rity yon allude to iu 
the "Grentleman's Magaxine,'*vols. ii.,lviii., and Ixiv. 

T. L, — The first regal monument in Westminster Abbey, in potnt 
of date, having an effigy on it, is that of the founder of the 
edifice, Henry III., who died in 1272. 

W. R. — Soho-square dates from the time of Charles 11., aad 
called originally Monmouth-square, in honour of the Duke of M< 
mouth, who lived in the centre house. The name, however. 1 
changed at his death to Soho, the word of the day at the battle of 
Sedgemor& 

A, H.L . — Jeffery Hudson , the dwarf in the court of Charles 1^ was 
born at Oakham, in Rutland, in 1619. At the age of seven or eiglrt. 
he was eighteen inches high, and from that age nil thirty be is repor- 
ted never to have jp^wn any taller ; but after thirty, he shot 19 to 
about three feet nine inches, and there fixed. 

L. F, y.— The privilege of ** franking" letters was claimed by Ike 
House of Commons in x66o, upon the legal establishment of the HMtt- 
office, and was abolished on the introduction of the uniform penny 
postage on all inland letters in 1840. 

D. Af. S. {Giasgon.y— You will find the oldest written poetry in the 
Scottish Gaelic in ** The Dean of Lismore's Book," in the Advocate's 
Library at Edinburgh. The book was written between 151 1 and 1551 
by Sir James Macgregor, Vicar of Fortingall, and Dean of Lismcsre. 
Selections from it were published at Edinburgh about ten years age. 

X.—Gnn\\ng Gibbons, the eminent sculptor and wood-carver, was 
born in London in 1648, and died in 1721. The carved work in St. 
Paul's Cathedral was executed by him, and he was largely employed 
in the mansions of the nobility and gentry. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would ohlq^ by referring U 
ike volume and Page where such queries are to be feenuL To omit 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspcmdomis are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the re feewme e 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also tnclude aU 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded ai page 
4, Vol, Hi,, to which a prevums reply had been given aipage ao^ amd 
another ai Page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol. Hi, 4, ao^ 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in ardueologr, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in pcnseoiiw 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addresMd to the Peb« 
lishing Office, 81A, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that as an excommuni- 
cated person he could obtain from the Pope nothing more 
than " the promise of quick despatch and removal of delays," 
and merely received absolution in the hour of his death, 
which occurred near Orvieto on August 23rd, 1282. Richard 
Swin6eld, his successor in the See, accompanied the prelate 
to Italy. His flesh was interred in the church of Sante 
Severo, near Orvieto ; the heart was conveyed to the 
monastic church of Ashbridge, in Buckinghamshire, founded 
by Edward, Earl of Cornwall ; and his bones were brought 
to his own cathedral at Hereford, where they now lie under 
a shrine, or canopied tomb, in the eastern portion of the 
north transept, which was built to receive tnem. As the 
remains of the bishop were being conveyed into the church, 
Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, approached and touched the 
casket which contained them, whereupon, it is alleged, 
" they bled afresh.'* The Earl was struck with compunc- 
tion, and made full retribution to the church of all the lands 
which Bishop Cantilupe had rightly claimed from him. In 
May, 1320, after many difficulties, and through the interpo- 
sition of King Edward I., and his son Edward II., he was 
canonised by Pope John XXII. This bishop was Provi- 
sional Grand Master of the Templars in England, which 
order was dissolved in 13 12, at the Council of Vienna. No 
fewer than 425 miracles were said to be wrought at his 
tomb. It is said, also, that by his prayers threescore persons 
were raised from the dead, 21 lepers healed, and 23 blind 
and dumb men received their sight and speech. Bishop 
Cantilupe had a palace at Cantelow (now ICentish Town), 
within the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, from which, 
doubtless, the locality was named. *' The Life and Jests of 
Saint Thomas Cantilupe '* (the bishop) were compiled from 
evidences at Rome, collected before his canonization, and 
were published at Ghent in 1674. The arms of CantUupe— 
Gules, three leopards* heads inverted, jessant, with a fleur-de- 
lis issuing from the mouth, or, — have since his canonization 
been adopted as the arms of the See of Hereford. 

John de Aquablanca, dean of the cathedral, son of Bishop 
Peter de Aquablanca, was contemporary with Bishop Canti- 
lupe, and held that dignity from 1278 to 1325. During his 
incumbency the rebuilding of the north transept, with the 
additions of the aisle and shrine, and possibly the central 
tower, as now existing, or the commencement of it, were 
effected. A dwarf effigy, now removed, in the floor of the 
north aisle of the choir, opposite to the canopied tomb of 
Bishop Aquablanca, represented the dean. 

Richard Swinfield, bishop, 1283 — 1317} the friend of 
Cantilupe, translated his remains to the new transept in 
1287, and doubtless procured his canonization, for which he 
sedulously laboured. A curious Roll of the expenses of 
3ishop Swinfield's household, for the years 1289-90, has 
been edited for the Camden Society by the late Rev. John 
Webb, F.S.A., Vicar of Tretire, Hereford. 

Adam de Orleton, bishop, 1317^1327, when he was 
translated to Worcester, joined the Barons, under the Earl 
of Lancaster, against Edward H. and the Spencers ; and in 
I313» two years afler the defeat of the Barons at Borough- 
bridge, was impeached in Parliament **as having given 
countenance and assistance to the rebellion," whence he was 
afterwards brought before the bar of the Court of Kine's 
Bench. These proceedings gave umbrage to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, who came imme- 
diately into court, with their crosses erected, and carried 
off the bishop, without giving him time to answer the indict- 
ment. He was, however, tried in his absence (the first 
English bishop brought to trial in an English temporal 
court), and found guilty, and his temporalities were confis- 
cated. But these were restored before 1326, when Bishop 
Orleton joined the party of Queen Isabella, before whom he 
preached at Oxfora, on the text, ^^ doles capuV* (2 Kings 
IV. 19), inferring that the distempered head should be 
removed; the Queen proceeded with him to Hereford, where 
the young Spencer was hanged. Thence, the bishop vrrote 



his famous letter to the keepers of Edward II., at BcriBdey 
Castle, *'^ Edwardum Regent occidere nolite timere bomtm 
est," From Worcester, where he had been translated by 
the influence of the Queen in 1327, he was removed to the 
See of Winchester, where he died in 1345. 



{To be coniintted.) 



WINWICK. 

On the death of Edwin, King of Northnmbria, Oswald, 
who had some time previously been banished from hk kiiw- 
dom, returned to again enjoy his own ; but not withont & 
opposition of Cadwallon, and of Penda the barbaroos King 
of the Mercians. 

Winwick, a small hamlet in the Hundred of West Dcrtyy. 
is celebrated as being connected with the life and death of 
the sainted King Oswald. Camden, in his BrUamm* 
thus describes it : — *' Henceward (from Warrington), at no 
great distance stands Winwic, supposed by some to be tbe 
city of Cair Guintin, amongst the Britains, which is called 
by Nennius, Cair Gruintguic, and which is fiimous for being 
one of the best benefices in England. Here, in the nppa- 
most part of the church,t are verses in an old bavbaroos 
character concerning King Oswald." 

" Hie locus OSWALDS quodam placent tibi valde, 
Northanbumbromm fueras rbx oungae polomm 
Regna tene> loco passoi maiicaldb vocato." 

" This happy place did holy Oswald love. 
Who once north umbria ruled, now retcni abore^ 
And from mbrcaldb did to heaven remove" 

The church is of a mixed s^le of architectnre ; and for* 
merly, over the porch were the following lines, whidi 
are totally obliterated : — 

" Anno milleno ouingfentenoff tricens 
Sclater post cristu muru renovaret istnni, 
Henricus Johnson curatus erat simul hie tDiic,t 

The following is a translation of the above :-» 

" In £fieen hundred and jnst ^ree tines ten, 
Sclater restored and built this wall again. 
And Henry Johnson here was curate then.** 

At the Conquest, Winwick held one caracate of 
with which it was made over, with two other caracntesr b^ 
Roger de Poictou to the canons regular of St. OsvnId'Sy at 

Nostell, in Yorkshire.} 

Winwick is supposed to derive its name from the fact of its 
having been the residence of one of the twelve Saxon cUc&, 
who took up their abode in South Lancashire before the m- 
stitution of parishes. Some antiquaries, however, favonrtlK 
derivation as from " Winn," struggle, and *< fVu,** a dwdl- 
ing. The following tradition is current, as lefening to the 
church: — 

The founder having chosen a site for the bnildinc^ the 
workmen set about their task of erecting the church, and at 
the end of the day the progress of the work shewed th^ 
had not been idle. The inhabitants, however, were not a 
little put out of the way, when night had fallen, to see a 
hog busily engaged in overthrowing the half-erected walls* 
and conveying the stones, one by one, in its mouth to a mt 
which is supposed to be the place where Oswald ivas over- 
whelmed by the united forces of the Mercians, Welsh, and 
Angles, and on which site the present edi£ce stands ; the 
beast, at the same time uttered a piercing cry of Wee-«e- 
wic, Wee-ee-wic, Wee-ee-wic, thus not only choosing a site 
for the chtu-ch, but also giving a name to the parish. We 
find the head of this legendary beast set out as an omuanetf 
over the western entrance. 

Indeed, there are many traditions of the like nature. The 
church at Kirby Lonsdale owes the beaaty of its site t» 
the fact that the cord of the apron, in which the 

* Gibson's edition. t Theateeple. 

t Saint's *' Lancashire," Vol. ui. p, 630. t /hd 
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tras carrying' the stoned, gave way, and deposited them 
where the church now stands. At different places he has 
appeared in various shapes, sometimes assuming the form of 
a hog, at others that of a cat, fish, &c. 

There is, near the northern side of the church, a well 
called St. Oswald's Well, which is said to mark the spot 
where the saint fell. To this well pilgrims have come from 
great distances, and miracles, even as in Buda's time, are 
said to have been wrought. The well-water was believed 
to possess healing qualities, and was greatly used as an 
e3re-wash. One devout female votary was discovered bath- 
ing in the water at midnight. The soil round about was 
carried away in large quantities by devout pilgrims, as 
possessing tne healing qualities of the water. An old 
man named Roughley, long since dead, who dwelt nigh to 
the well, related that nis father was accustomed to receive 
a small gratuity from a Catholic family in the neighbour- 
hood for keeping the well clear of weeds, so that its water, 
which supplied the Roman Catholic chapels near, might not 
be contaminated.* 

Penda having found the body of Oswald amongst the 
slain, cut off the head, right arm, and the hands. Carrying 
them away, he affixed them as trophies of his' victory to a 
tree at a place now called Oswester, in Shropshire. This 
tree is called " OswaWs Tree^" andUs named by the Welsh 
" Croes Oswalt^** ue.^ in Latin, Crux Oswaldi. 

Twelve months after the occurrence of this event, Oswy, 
brother of Oswald, indignant at the many and grievous in- 
sults offered to the remains of the late king by Penda, col- 
lected his horsemen, and riding through the very centre of 
Penda's territory, brought bacK the remains of his brother. 
Oswald's body was deposited at Bardney, a.d. 910, but 
afterwards it was conveyed to St. Oswald's, at Gloucester. 

One of the chroniclers informs ns of this in the following 
voids :«• 



" King Ethelrede of Men and Queen ostride. 
His wife, dauehter of Oswy, at Bardenaye 
Buried OswaM, with miracles glorified, 
Where many yere full still thereafter he laye. 
Until the tyme the syster, as books save. 
Of Kmg Edward the Elder hym translate 
To Gloucester Abbey, to his estote.*'t 

The head was cased in a silver urn, and sent to Lindis- 
ftme in the north ; while the arms found an honoured rest- 
ing-place in St. Peter's Church, Bamborough. The hands 
• and arms were afterwards placed with St. Cuthbert's body j 
at Durham. There is nistory which agrees with this. 
"Aflerhe (Oswald) had reigned the space of eight years, 
worthy of a longer life, he fefi by the same fate and the same 
hands as Edwin, his uncle and predecessor ; for Penda, King 
oi Afercia^ envying the greatness of his estate, made war 
upon him at a place called Maserfeld, now Oswester, in 
Snropshire, cut nim to pieces, with a great part of his army, 
on the 5th August, a.d. 642. His body was buried at Bard- 
ney, in Lincolnshire." 

This Maserfeld is evidentlv the same as the Merccdde or 
Makerfield mentioned in the barbarous lines on the church, 
and signifying battle-field. The discrepancy in the two is 
easily seen from the fact that the respective historians each 
make claim to the spot, and a modem writer says, '* Curious 
enough in the history of Penda, amongst the kings of Mercia, 
there is the same statement as the one given of Oswald 
amongst the Northumbrian kings, both in respect of the 
date and place, that Penda fought and slew Oswald,"^ which 
clearly vindicates the foregoing. 

In spite, however^ of the many and various statements 
which are usually cast around local histories, it is almost 
imiversaUy acknowledged that Winwick has more claim as 

* Set note, Bains's " Lancashire," Vol. iii. p. 6x8. 
t Haidynge's " Chronicle." 
X Pamphlet entitled " Glance at the Local History of Warrington," 
p. 4. 



being the death-place of Oswald than Oswester, and this is 
in a high degree borne out by the inscription over the 
entrance of the church. Furthermore, it woi^d not be likely 
that Oswald, engaged as he was in repelling an enemy haras- 
sing him on the borders of his territory, would march into 
the very centre of his oppressor's kingdom for the pur- 
pose of giving him battle. Winwick was the scene of many 
conflicts during the civil war, which raged so fiercely in and 
about the neighbourhood of Warrington. On the 17th and 
1 8th August, 1684, skirmishing took place between the 
forces of Cromwell and those of the Duke of Hamilton, and 
on the 19th of the same month both armies came to an en- 
gagement at Red Bank, a pass on the Wigan and Goldbome 
road, when the Duke was defeated, and his followers forced 
to lay down then* arms to the Protector. The scene of this 
" laying down " arms was probably at Winwick. when the 
prisoners were marched through the church for the purpose. 
Having taking possession of Winwick, Warrington lay next 
in their line of march, and, under the circumstances, promised 
to be an easy prize. 

On the 20th May, 1643,* some say the 23rd, a detachment 
of Parliamentarians from Manchester, under the command 
of Colonel Assheton, took possession of St. Oswald's Church. 
The Royalists, seeing the superior numbers of the enemy, 
betook themselves to "sanctuary." A parley as to capitula- 
don took place from the steeple, when one so parleying was 
shot by the enemy. Whflst digging a grave in the year 
1854 "^^i* ^^ ^^® of the steeple, a skeleton, with a bullet 
resting in the thigh bone, was found, and was believed to be 
that of the soldier killed during the parley. 

Sir Edmund Stanley occasionally made Winwick his place 
of residence. In 1695, one Thomas Brotherton living at 
Hey, was member of Parliament for Newton. He was 
finnly attached to the cause of James II., and not unfre- 
quently spoke in his behalf in the House. He was buried 
at Winwick, and the following inscription marks his resting- 
place : — " Here lieth the body of Thomas Brotherton, Esq., 
who departed this life January ii**», 1701, in the 45*** year of 
his age. He married Margaret, eldest daughter of one of the 
co-heirs of Thomas Gunter, of the County of Berks, Esquire, 
by whom he had issue three sons, Gunter, Thomas, and 
William, and three daughters, Mary, Margaret, and Gunter. 
He died very much lamented, having serv^ his country with 
great fidelity in three successive paniaments, in the reign of 
King William III." 

In the Gerard chapel is a handsome monumental brass ; 
and over the entrance of the chapel is a droll sculpturing of 
the crest and initials of Sir Thomas Gerard and Dame 
Elizabeth Gerard, bearing date the year MCCCCLXXI. 

The inscription under the brass reads thus : — 

%ttt Itrtf) $eer8 ffierarH esquger son anH fr^re of SAx 
%%ma% (SreratH Itnggiit of tf;e Brgne fuijicije marrieU i99at« 
garet Haugl^tet to %\x QSSillm ^tarleg of JQoton ltnpgf)t anH 
oonf of tije ^t^xt% of %\x 3o(|n Vromlto mtsght hmtcfir DuU 
tije nx Has of Junt ti|e gne of onre fbrH vxxxxxxxsix^ on 
ts^ow vmt (SroU fiabe tnetcg. 9mm. 

At the outbreak of the Reformation, when most of the 
monasteries and convents were suppressed, and that hitherto- 
fore used in the service of God became secularised, Winwick 
Church, which had up to this time belonged to the Catholics, 
was made confiscate, and became the property of the Re- 
formists. William BuUoyne appears to be the first rector 
appointed to the living of Winwick after the Reformation. 

Thomas Stanley was presented to the living April lo, 

1552. 

Christopher Thompson was installed rector March 19, 
1569, and was succeeaed by John Codwell, January 7, 1575. 

In the year 1599 Thomas Ashull enjoyed the living, and 
John Andrews, his successor, was transferred to Winwick, 



*■ The civil war broke out aome yean before this. 
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August 8, 1609. On the death of Andrews, John Ryder 
became rector, and so continued until March 5, 3 Jac I., 
when Thomas Bold was presented to it. 

Josias Home was in the year 1625 transferred toWinwick ; 
but he seems only to have enjoyed the living one year. 

Charles Herle was presented to the living, June 26, 1626, 
by Sir Edwin Stanley, on the cessation of Home. 

Thomas Jessop succeeded Herle in the year 1639, and 
was followed by Richard Sherlock, who entered upon the 
benefice about June 20, 1660, but was not fully installed 
until 1664. Sherlock, it is said, never cut his beard after 
the execution of King Charles I., to whose cause he seems 
to have been deeply attached. He died in June 1689, and 
was buried at Winwick. The epitaph which graced his 
tomb was written for that purpose by nimself. 

Of the successors of Sherlock to the living of Winwick 
there is little or nothing worthy of much note. 

Thomas Bennett, D.D., was rector 1689 ; he died May 2, 
1692, at Oxford. 

The Honourable Henry Finch was presented June 30, 1690, 
by William George Richard, Earl of Derby ; he died in 
1728. 

Francis Annesley, LL.D., was presented by Arthur, Earl 
of Anglesey, and Francis Annesley, Esquire, in the year 
1725 ; he died September 11, 1740. 

The Honourable Sir John Stanley was presented Sep- 
tember II, 1740, and resigned his office May 18, 1742. 

Thomas Stanley, LL.D., was presented to the living in 
1742. 

Immediately on the death of Thomas Stanley, the Hon- 
ourable Sir John Stanley was again presented to the living, 
which he held up to the time of his death. 

On June 7, 1781, Greoffry Hornby was installed rector, 
and on his death, in the year 18 12, was succeeded by John 
James Hornby, who died September 14, 1855. 

The late rector, in his will, gave directions that his body 
should be decently and privately buried, without pomp and 
expense, in the church at Winwick, provided he died within 
a reasonable distance thereof; if otherwise, in the church- 
yard of the parish wherein he died. 

The present rector, James John Homby, was installed 
shortly after the death of John James Hornby. 

Before taking leave of the subject it will not be unworthy 
to note that Edmund Arrowsmith, a Jesuit, who suffered 
death in the reign of Elizabeth, was bom of humble parents 
in the hamlet of Winwick. • 

J. P. S. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Possibly to no part of the United ICingdom is there so great 
an influx of visitors during the summer months as to the 
Isle of Man ; and it is not merely the salubrity of the climate 
or the scenery of the island that renders it attractive, but its 
historic associations and antiquities still more so. It is con- 
cerning the antiquarian remains, and more especially those 
recently discovered, that the following account alludes to. 

Of the numerous interesting objects which the Isle of Man 
contains, undoubtedly the most interesting is Peel Castle, 
which is, together with the mins of many civil and ecclesias- 
tical buildings, situated on a small rocky islet less than five 
acres in extent, called St. Patrick's Isle. UntU recently, 
the buildings were fast falling into decay ; but a small charge 
is now made to all visitors, which is expended in keeping 
together the mins, and in making fresh excavations. The 
cathedral is dedicated to St. Germain, the successor of St. 
Patrick, who is said to have delivered the island from 
venomous beasts, magicians, and invisible spirits. It is craci- 
orm in shape, and has a central tower, but is without aisles 



or porches ; and the architecture is a mixture of the caily- 
English, the decorated, and the Norman. Over the soodi 
transept is the choir, on the north side of which are five plaia 
lancet windows, and under these are two arched recesses; 
in one of these recesses was lately found a sarcophagas con- 
taining the skeleton of Simon, who became bishop of the 
island in 1226. The skeleton is still shown in one of the 
buildings on the islet, and is remarkable for its length, aad 
is in an excellent state of preservation. Bishop Simon vas 
a man of great learning, and filmed some canons, which 
have been recently printed in one of the volumes issued by 
the Manx Society. The central tower of the cathedral rises 
at the south-westem angle to a height of 66 feet, and has a 
square belfry turret ; and some fragments of bells have been 
found amongst the debris. In 1865 the Cambrian AFchaaoi- 
ogical Association visited the island, when the grave of 
Bishop Samuel Rutter, who had been Archdeacon of Man 
during the Commonwealth, and was bishop from 1661 milii 
his death in May, 1663, was opened, when, in addition to some 
fi^gments of his coffin, there Was found a stone tablet con- 
taining the dates of the prelate's birth, and other particulars 
previously unknown. Bishop Rutter was friena and com- 
panion of the great Lord Derby, and wrote poetry for the 
Earl's amusement. Over the tomb was a brass plate coo- 
taining a quaint Latin inscription, which is now preserved at 
Bishop's Court. In the nave of the cathedral, on the south 
side, is an imperfect runic monument. A portion of the in- 
scription is leit, which shows that the cross was erected to the 
memory of Asrid, daughter of Ottar. The cathedral is stiU used 
as a burial-place for strangers or mariners who have perished 
on the coast, and several tombs record the deaths of soch. 
Under the fourth window, on the south side of the choir, is a 
door, leading, by a passage concealed in the wall, down to the 
crypt, which was at one time used as a prison for politica], 
civu, and ecclesiastical offenders. This crypt is 54 feet long 
by 16 broad, and has a curiously ribbed roof, the ribs being 
placed very near to each other. It is barrel-vaulted, and has 
thirteen diagonal ribs, springing fit)m the same number of 
pilasters on either side. In 1397 Thomas, Earl of Warwick, 
a partizan of the Duke of Gloucester, was imprisoned here; 
however, on the downfall of Richard, he was set at liberty 
by the Duke of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV. In 1447 
Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
was accused of treason and sorcery. She was charged with 
having made a waxen image of the king, and as this melted 
away, so the king's health and stren^h were to decline. 
The duchess was sentenced to walk several times thixmgh 
the city without a hood, bearing a lighted taper, and 
afterwards to perpetual banishment in the Isle of Man, 
under the custody of Sir John Stanley. In this small 
chamber she lived fourteen years, getting out but one hour 
a day for exercise in a small yard adjoining, which is only a 
few feet square. The natives say that ever since her death 
a person is heard to go up and down the stone stairs every 
night at 12 o'clock. The crypt was last used as a prison in 
1 7 10, when the Clerk of the Rolls was committed to this 
dungeon by Bishop Wilson for refusing to pay the sum 
charged against him as tithes. Bishop WUson was enthroned 
in the cathedral on the nth of April, 1698 ; but he and his 
successor, Bishop Hildesley, suffered it to fall into a state of 
ruin. The bishop's palace is near the cathedral, and is a primi- 
tive stmcture ; the banquetting-hall being the most notice- 
able portion of it. The prison of Captain Edmund Christian 
is still to be seen. He was Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle 
of Man during the time of the seventh Earl of Derby, and 
in 1643 was sentenced to be imprisoned, and to pay a'heavy 
fine. In 1651 he was released; but in 1660 was again in- 
careerated, and he died in a few months afterwards. Sir 
Waker Scott, in his novel, " Peveril of the Peak," has 
confounded this personage with his nephew, William Dhdne. 
An old tower, called *^ Fenella's Tower," is pointed out as the 
place whence Fenella effected her escape from Peel Castle 
with Julian Peveril. Towards the centre of the castk, on 
the highest part of the island, is the Round Tower, the 
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object of which has somewhat puzzled antiquaries. Its 
height is about 50 feet ; its circumference, near the base, 
44^ feet ; and its internal diameter 5 feet 9 inches. The 
tower is chiefly built of old red sandstone, and near the top are 
four square-headed apertures, which face the four cardinal 
points, and lower down, on the seaward side, is another 
aperture. The summit has been battlemented, and there is a 
door facing towards the east 6 feet 9 inches above the ground. 
When the Cambrian Archaeological Association visited 
Peel Castle, Mr. Brash pointed out many important diflfer- 
ences between this tower and the Irish round towers. It 
apoears probable that it was either erected as a signal or 
lignthouse for sailors, or as a depository for the cathedral 
and other records. Between the round tower and the 
cathedral arc the ruins of the Church of St. Patrick, which 
has some " herring-bone " work about it. The masonry is 
rude and irregular, and on the west gable is a turret for two 
bells. Inside the castle walls is a large pyramidal rect- 
angular mound, with a ditch around it, each of its four sides 
measuring about 70 yards. This is supposed by some to 
have been a Scandinavian fort, thrown up about the eleventh 
century — ^whether this were so or not, it has at a subsequent 
period been used as a burial-ground, and of late years 
numan remains have been found in it. There are, besides 
these, remains of many other buildings inside the castle walls. 
In a modem outhouse numerous stone cannon-balls, arrow- 
beads, spear-heads, old keys, and other objects found here at 
different times, are exhibited ; also there are some interesting 
cannon of the sixteenth century. Near the entrance to the 
castle is the guardhouse, concerning which Waldron, in his 
'< Description of the Isle of Man,'' published in 173I} relates 
the curious legend of the Mauthe Dhoo. Outside is a very 
fine old portcullis door, said to be a thousand years old. 

About three miles from Peel is the Tynwald Hill, nearly 
1000 years old, from which the laws of the island must be 
read before they can become law. The hill itself is insig- 
nificant, and is merely a mound of earth, divided in layers, 
and surmounted by a flag-staff. 

The chief antiquities in the Isle of Man are barrows, of 
which there are many ; stones standing out of the ground 
in memory of distinguished warriors, called banta stones ; 
cairns, ana stone circles, of which there are more than twenty. 
Runic crosses also abound on the island. There were 
formerly three conventual establishments ; of these Rushen 
Abbey is the most interesting, though the remains are 
scanty. 

In the south of the island Castle Rushen, at Castleton, is 
the buUding most worthy of notice ; it is said to have been 
built in the tenth centuiy by Guttred, King of Man. This 
fine fortress is in form a square, enclosing an inner court, 
flanked by four square towers. Bishop Wilson was once 
imprisoned in a dungeon in the keep, with his two vicars- 
general. Castle Rushen endured a six months' siege by 
Robert Bruce, in 1313 ; and the troops of Lord Derby de- 
fended it during the civil wars. It was formerly the residence 
of the Governor of the island, but is now used as a prison. 
There is a curious clock, presented by Queen Elizabeth; 
this is placed in a room which was formerly the chapel, and 
-which contains a piscina, almonry, &c. 

The island is governed by the Council, which resembles 
the House of Lords, and consists of the Governor, Bishop, 
Attorney-General, Vicar-General, and Water BaiUff ; and the 
House of Keys, which consists of twenty-four members, 

Eopularly elected. The laws generally resemble the English 
iws. The tenure of the land is peculiar : the freehold is in 
the Crown, and the land-owners have merely a sort of eqid- 
table fee-simple. The land is composed of quarter-lands, 
mills, cottages, and intacks. The lawyers are not divided 
into the classes of barristers and solicitors, as in England, 
but form one class, and are called advocates. 

*• The Manx Society for the Publication of National 
Documents " is doing a great work. It issues two volumes, 
annuaUy, of reprints of scarce books relating to the island, 



historical documents, records, early legal works, chronicles, 
&c. It is to be hoped that it may long continue its present 
work. 

W. G. D. F. 



Shakespeare's Portraits. — It is stated, on p. 207 ante^ 
that at a recent sale at Clopton House, near Stratford, 
" a fine portrait of Shakespeare, who was a frequent 
visitor at Clopton House, was disposed of among the 
other pictures, many of which possessed considerable 
historic interest." I beg to ask (i.) If any correspondent 
can describe this so-called portrait, and furnish its history 
or pedigree? (2.) What possible foundation is there 
for the statement that Shakespeare was ever a visitor 
at this Clopton House ? and (3.) Do we, in reality, possess 
any likeness of Shakespeare which can be fairly traced back 
to his own lifetime ? I am induced to ask these questions, 
as for many years, and more particularly recently, thera has 
been a strong and persistent tendency to vamp up fictitious 
Shakespeare relics of all sorts, and to attach his name to 
pictures and property in circumstances barely possible, and 
often times grossly impossible. Respecting the authenticity 
of any likeness of Shakespeare, I crave a few lines. The 
earliest, in point of time, is the bust over the grave at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It was erected about 1622 or 1623 
(six or seven years after the poet's death), and its claims are 
no doubt the highest of all the likenesses before the world. 
Yet there is no evidence at ^all that this churchyard monu- 
ment was copied from any portrait from the life. Specula- 
tions and conjectures innumerable have been promulgated 
that the bust was probably executed from a post-mortem 
cast. Even on this point sculptors differ. Most probably 
the bust, like many another executed in those rude times, 
when the subject of it had been years in his grave, was 
formed from description and recollection of the features. 
High art was not to be expected from a Warwickshire 
village in 1623. At all evente, the bust cannot be traced to 
the lifetime of Shakespeare. 

The second portrait is the engraving by Droeshofit, pre- 
fixed to the first edition of the plays m 1623. The engraver 
must, of course, have had some likeness — painting or drawing 
—from which to work. Whatever he had, it must have 
been a very coarse, vulgar, and indifferent portrait ; and no 
vestige, copy, or tradition of it has ever been known. This 
engraving is in every respect a wretched production ; it is 
more than probable that the copy from which the engraver 
worked must have been a daub drawn from recollection and 
(want of) fancy, rather than a likeness from the life. Ben 
Jonson, in a few rhymes which he contributed with the view 
of puffing the plays into sale, says — 

" This Figure that thou here scest put, 
It was tor gentle Shakespeare cut, 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With nature to out-do the life." 

But Ben, when he wrote these lines, could not have seen 

" the figure " which the published prefixed to his lines. 

We must charitably suppose they were written to order, 

though probably Ben having seen " the hydrocephalus head" 

which Droeshout turned out, takes pity on the reader, and 

adcs him not to look upon the caricature of his friend, but 

upon his book. That may be the reason why he ends his 

rhymes with — 

" Reader looke, 
Not on his picture, but his booke." 

Some keen idolaters have endeavoured to trace a resem- 
blance between the Stratford bust and the folio engraving, 
but such faith refuses to face the difficulties in the path, and 
gets over by the assistance of balloons. Like the bust, this 
engraving has not been traced back to Shakespeare's life- 
time. 
< Third in rank comes the Chandos portrait, so called not 
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from the name of the artist — ^whose name, by the way, is 
unknown — ^but from the circumstance that a Duke of 
Chandos at one time inherited it through the accident of 
marriage. It is an oil painting on canvas, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was of opinion that the artist left it unfinished. 
It IS merely a head, and it represents Shakespeare wearing 
ear-rings. From it our ideal of the poet has been obtained, 
and it has been multiplied so often that the likeness it 
portrays has come to be fixed in the popular mind as the 
conventional portrait of the Bard of Avon. It is unques- 
tionably a beautiful head, and worthy of association with the 
immortal dramas — but the question is, is it genuine ? Its 
pedigree is as follows : — 

It belongs to the Duke of Buckingham, who inherited it 
from the Duke of Chandos, who inherited it from the 
Marquis of Caernarvon, who obtained it (along with his 
wife) from a Mr. NicoU of Southgate, who got it, 
or bought it, from a Mr. Robert iCeck, of the Inner 
Temple. Mr. Keck is said to have given Mrs. Barry, the 
actress, 40 guineas for it. Mrs. Barry is supposed to have 
obtained it from Thomas Betterton, the famous actor ; and 
Betterton is said to have purchased it at the death of Sir 
William Dgvenant, in 1 663, from Davenant's heirs or executors. 
The pedigree looks neat enough ; and, for the pedigree of a 
picture, is probably good enough. Still some of the links in 
this chain, I am afraid, will not bear much strain. The 
pedigree has been carried back to Sir William Davenant, which 
was prudent, because Davenant, according to one of the 
earliest traditions connected with Shakespeare, as well as 
according to the admission of Davenant himself, was an 
illegitimate son of Shakespeare, although bom in wedlock. 
But as Davenant could scarcely have known his celebrated 
father, seeing that he was only ten years old when the great 
dramatist died, the portrait in reality acquires no higher 
authenticity, although coming from Davenant's possession. 
This portrait also falls short of approach to Shakespeare's 
own day, and has not been traced oack te his lifetime.* 

The fourth portrait which makes any pretension to age is 
one said to have been painted by Cornelius Jansen, 
reputed to be a Flemish pamter, about 1610, when Shake- 
speare was in his forty- sixth year. This picture was never 
heard of until the year 1770, when a mezzotinto engraving, 
by R. Earlom, made its appearance "from the original 
portrait of Shakespeare in the possession of Charles Jennens. 
£8q., of Gopsall, m Liecestershire.'' It is now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Somerset. When a portrait of a man 
suddenly makes its appearance 154 years after he is dead, 
and gives no account or history of itself, nor seeks to explain 
its previous absence or silence, there can be but one opmion 
respecting this silence. If ever any one, at any time, seriously 
damied a bond fide genuineness for this portrait, no one does 
so now. It lacks any antecedents that can carry it back 
much beyond the time when it suddenly and suspiciously 
burst upon the world. That portrait also fails to prove its 
existence during the lifetime of Shakespeare, f 

The fifth portrait of Shakespeare is that known as the 

* Probably the portrait of Shakespeare pnblisbed in X725, prefixed to 
the edition edited by Alexander Pope, ought to be here marshalled with 
the others. It shows, I think, most truly the real facts of the case. 
After being for several generations in the hands of the public, it 
tnmed ont to be not a likeness of William Shakespeare at all, but a 
portrait of a contemporary of his^King James the First, to wit. So little 
was Sha kespeare known from his own (lays down to those of Pope, that 
a portrait of the British Solomon was accepted and believed in as his. 

t Mr. Croker also pMsessed an absolute >^-n'M<& of this picture, 
but on canvas. He said it was found behind a panel in an old house 
in Old Suffolk-street, before being pulled down. It was without name 
or date. Objection was taken to the Chandos portrait when it was 
the subject of discussion that it was on canvas — instead of being 
on wood — and that there was neither name nor date upon it. The 
sadden and opportune discovery of two portraits— ^duplicates— by the 
same artist (a century and a-ha1f in his grave), one on panel, the other 
on canvas — one named and dated, the other not — seemed expressly 
sent to meet and silence all objections, for if one was not " the c'rect 
card" the other surely was. Yet, somehow, neither satisfied the 
public— OS the Americans say, the device was '* too thin." 



Felton head. This small oil-painting on wood made its 
first appearance in public at a sale of pictures in King-stred, 
St. James's, in May, 1792, and was knocked down to a 
Mr. Felton for five guineas. It is described as baring 
Shakespeare's name translated into French on the back of it, 
with the date 1597, and the initials R. N. The purchaser 
endeavoured to trace the antecedents of this damiant for 
fame, and found that it had come out of a broker's shop in 
the Minories— also that it had been purchased out of an oU 
public-house known by the sign of the ** Boar," in Eastdieap, 
where Shakespeare and his friends used to resort ; and report 
says it was painted by a player of the time, but whose name 
had been forgotten. The publican who had occupied tbb 
tap in 1 767, however, denied that the portrait bad ever beea 
on the premises, and a gentleman well acouainted with fabri- 
cated Shakespeare portraits declared that the Eastdieap 
legend, as a rule, went with every one of them. That devcr 
but crotchety editor, Mr. Steevens, took to this portrait, and 
held it to be genuine, believing that it was the original from 
which Droeshoiit and MarshaU* engraved, and that it vas 
the only authentic painting of the poet. In this opinion, 
however, he stood and still stands alone. On the istn Feb- 
ruary last the Felton head again came under the anctionecT'i 
hammer. It was exposed at Sotheby's auction rooms, and 
started for about 8/., it nearly fell at 30/., but a transatlantic 
speculator, thinking it would do for the American maikd, 
ran it up to 87/., at which sum it was purchased by Lady 
Burdett-Coiitts. This price is sufficient comment on the 
genuineness of the Felton Shakespeare. That poitrut 
is also destitute of evidence of authenticity, or an ex- 
istence in the lifetime of Shakespeare. In addition to 
the above, there follows a noble army of counterfeits, each 
with its own true claims to be the genuine portrait for which 
the poet sat ; but, as they are numberless and nameless, they 
cannot be dragged from their well-merited obscurity. To 
this noble army shall we add the Clopton Shakespeare, or ii 
it verily the long-lost and only true original portrait of oor 
Shakespeare ? Who will try and dispel the fog ? * 

H. Wriget. 

Sir John Falstaff.— I have read and heard it stated on 
several occasions, that the prototype of the fecetiousSir 
John Falstaff is none other than Sir John Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, who was burnt for participation in the LoQaid 
insurrections. This statement is, I beueve, snralemented by 
the assertion that, in the first edition of Henry W., the name 
is printed Oldcastle. 

Lord Cobham was the companion of Henry of Monmoodi 
in his youthful revelries, and to my mind his conduct wu 
extremely vacillating, not to say lukewarm, all through the 
rebellion. But I suppose we must look upon him as a 
creature of impulse. At all events, if Shi^espeare docs 
intend Falstaff for Oldcastle, he has presented us with a 
grossly exaggerated picture of him, and in fact (leaving ooK 
of account his somewhat questionable conduct during the 
Lollard uprising, which, perhaps, the dramatist is satirisiDg), 
a wholly misrepresented portraiture. Possibly he thoo^ 
it advisable to alter the name, as Oldcastle's memory wonld 
naturally be venerated by the zealous Elizabethan Pro- 
testants who had only just gained an ascendancy. Is it the 
amalgamation of two characters ? Can any coirespondeflt 
enlighten me on these points ? 

Jas. Stanley Little. 

Lydd, Kent. — Will any readers of your valuable paper 
(who may have the opportunity of consulting Kentish 
historians, as Lambard, 9, Leland, &c.) kindly give me any 
information they can of the antiquity of the town of Lydd, 
and its church ? 

* In 1640 W. Marshall engraved a portrait prefixed to aa editkiB 
of Shakespeare's Poems. It is manifestly a copy of tfae Droethovt 
portrait with the dress altered, and the malformation of idbe head 
obliterated. ^ Most probably it approaches nearest to a likeness of 
Shak<»pearc*s face and head ; bat tnat is only coniectnre on my part, 
and I should say conjecture also on the part of the engrarer, W. 
Marshall, as well. 
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" it does so within three days before or after the change of the 
moon ; ' a proposition with which I most cordially agreed, 
seeing that the moon changes once in seven days, and the 
three days before and three days after completely occupied 
the whole week ; so after this fashion it would be strange, 
indeed, if the weather did not change within that prolonged 
period. There is a very curious old Wiltshire prejudice 
against a new moon occurring on a Saturday, which, if not 
common in the county now, prevailed not many years since, 
but the origin of which, and the meaning of which, I am at 
a loss to conjecture. It is handed down in the following 
proverb : — 

' A Saturday's moon, 
If it comes once in seven years, 
Comes once too soon.* 

" Equally unfounded, though more easily accounted for, is the 
notion which prevails among our people that the weather on 
Friday differs from that of all other days. The sajdng is — 

' To everjr other day in the week 
Friday is not alike.* 

A somewhat obscurely-worded sentiment, but doubtless it 
originates in the same principle which causes sailors to dread 
putting out to sea on a Friday, viz., the custom, once reli- 
giously observed, of keeping Friday as a weekly fast. 

" Leaving now the moon for a while, I may class amongst 
common weather fallacies the very popular notion that wet 
or fine weather on certain days portend continuance of such, 
or, indeed, any special weather. Few, however, are so 
matter-of-fact as to pay no heed to the weather on St. 
Swithin's-day (July 15), for all know the proverb, couched 
in a variety of words — 

' Saint Swithun's day, if then dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain : 
Saint Swithun's day, if thou be fair. 
For forty dajrs 'twill rain nae main' 

^-a proverb which has its counterpart across the Channel, in 
the feast of St. Medard (June 8)— 

' S'il pleut le jour de Saint Medard, 
II pleut quarante jours plus tard.' 

If St. Swithin, however, is the patron of rain, St. Bartholo- 
mew is that of fine weather, and in some places is thought 
to counteract and displace him, for the proverb runs : — 

' All the tears Saint Swithun can cry, 
Saint Bartlemy's mantle wipes dry.' 

Let it, however, in common justice, be observed, that St. 
BartholomeVs-day (August 24) does not occur until the 
expiration of the forty days following St. Swithin (July 15). 
St. Michael's-day was also in old time, if not now, in Wilt- 
shire, as it certainly is to this day in Sweden, a festival from 
which many prognostics of the ensuing season might be 
drawn : — ^Tfaus, & a north or east wind should chance to 
blow on that day, the following winter would be very severe ; 
if the day should chance to be fine, the next year would be 
dry ; but if the day should be wet, the year ensuing would 
be mild but damp. And, again, on New Year's-eve very 
anxious were the inquiries as to the direction of the wind, as 
from that token the weather of the entire coming year might 
be foreknown. The Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(Jan. 25) was another day from which accurate prognostics 
of coming seasons might be framed, and not only of the 
seasons, but even of the welfare of the nation. 

" But the Feast of Purification (Feb. 2) was, perhaps, the 
most noted as a day by which to foretell the coming 
weather. This is embodied in the following well-known 
monkish legend, to the effect that a bright sun on the Feast 
of the Purification betokens more frost aifter than before that 
festival : — 

' Si Sol splcndescat Maria Purificante: 
Major erit glacies post festum quam tuit ante,* 

proverb which has thus found its way into English : — 



' If Candlemas day be fair and bright. 
Winter will have another flight ; 
But if Candlemas day be clouds and rain. 
Winter is gone, and will not come again.' 

'* I need scarcely say that these are all popular delosioDS, 
founded on no reliable basis, though aoubtless they do 
occasionally, however unfrec^uently, by accident come true; 
and then they attract nnmented attention, and are fadd up 
to admiring disciples as infallible weather guides." 

H. Newcombb. 

Pengarswick (Vol. iv. 85, 1 10.)— I have wondered that 
neither of your previous contributors on this subject has 
alluded to the curious carved oak panels, still, I hc^, 
remaining in the tower at Pengersick. They were ftumal y 
each adorned with a painting, from which a moral was 
drawn in an accompanying inscription in verse. I have not 
myself seen them, but the following is given as a copy of 
the verses in question as they existed some thirty or foi^ 
years ago : — 



I. 



f( 



Even as the Herdsman safely maye 
And gentilye lye down to slevpe 

That hathe his watchfuU I>o?gis alwaye 
His Floke in safetie for to keype. 

So may that Prince be qweyet then 

Under whom rulythe faythiul men. 



zx. 



** The Shipmen toste withe boystrous wynde 

To Anker holde do flee at laste. 
While the Dolphin to them most kynda 

Doth claspe about to holde hyt nste; 
Such anker-holde a Prince shoulde bee 
To his subjects in mjrserie. 

m. 

*' When Marriage was made for Tertew and love. 
There wax no divorce GoddMs knot to remove ; 
But now is much neople jn such luste 
That they break (xodd'is wyll moste juste: 
Wherfore unto ol suche let thjrs be sufficient 
To keipe GoddMs law, for feare of his punishment 
In the burning Lake where is awst of all tonnoDt. 

rv. 

" The Laime wyche lackith felt to goo 

Ys borne uppon the Blind'is back ; 
So mutually between theme twoo 

The one supplieth the other's lacke: 
The Blind to Xaime doth lend his Might, 
The Laime to Blind doth yelde his Sight 

v. 

" What thing is harder than the Rock? 

What softer is than Water cleere ? 
Yet wyll the same with often Droppe 

The hard Rock perce as doth a spere: 
Even so nothing' so hard to attayne 
But may be hadd with labour and paioe. 

VL 

"Beholde this Asse wiche laden ys 

With Riches, Plentye, and with Meat, 
And yet thereof no pleasure hathe, 

But Thystells hard and rough doth eat: 
In like case ys the rich Niggarde 
Wich hath inoughe and lyveth full hard 



n 



It occurs to me as probable that the picture of an * 

laden with riches," referred to in the last stanza, may be the 
fons et origo of the legend narrated to your corTcspoDdei^ 
Mr. F. A. Edwards, of the merchant who, having letiuu ed 
to England with a fortune, loaded an ass with his gold, aad 
built Pengerswick Castle on the spot where the amnul 
broke down under the burden. 

Possibly the six pictures were not intended to be aDe- 
gorical, but to record a history, the verses being added ia 
order to "improve ** it to the reader*s benefit. 

Do the pictures, or the verses, or even the pan^ sdQ 
exist? 

John W. Bonb, B.A., F.SJL 
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A third specimen of human in^enuitf is a very high arm- 
chair, having, instead of a cushiooi a seat made of upright 
sinall sharp spikes of wood about two inches high. Upon this 
the prisoner was made to sit with heavy weights fastened to 
his feet ; others were placed in his lap. This is called by 
two names, ''the Confessional ^* and ''the Maiden's lap^' 
Another piece of machinery is formed like a ladder and 
fixed perpendicularly, some of the steps being triangular, 
and made to turn round on their axis ; a rope through a pulley, 
which was fastened in the room above, was attached to the 
naked body of the sufferer, whose back would be frighttully 
mangled by the revolving of steps as he was made ascend 
and descend; this is called *'the slide,^* The visitor to 
Ratisbon may yet view these objects of horror which are 
stiU preserved ** to illustrate the manner in which justice 
wad administered in ages which are often held up to our 
admiration by those whose views of history are drawn from 
imagination." 

NUSIMUS. 

Gso&OE WrrHER (Vol. iv. 9«;.). — There was a small tab- 
let, on the west wall in the old Chapel Royal Savoy, to the 
memory of George Wither, before the fire of 1864. The 
Queen decided not to attempt any restoration of the old 
monuments, and the construction and decoration of the new 
chapel forbid the insertion of any new tablets. In other 
cases — ^Uke the case of Greorge Wither — ^public or private 
enterprise has restored the memory of those who were 
formerly commemorated in monuments by inserting painted 
windows, or offering some memorial in the shape of "an 
ornament ** for the chapel. Thus we have had a font pre- 
sented by some friends in place of the monument in memory 
of Hilton and De Wint, the water-colour painter ; a ptdpit 
to replace another monument ; a loindow in place of tne 
monument to Richard Lander, the African traveler; a 
window in place of the monument to Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
celebrated m the battle of Culloden ; and so with others. If 
the point of your querist's research and endeavour should 
result in the attempt to insert any memorial to George 
Wither, I have no doubt that Her Majesty would give the 
permission which has been granted in like instances. 

H. W. 

B&iDA^ Wreaths (VoL iv. 191). — ^Wedding garlands 
or wreaths, according to Vaughan (see his " Golden Grove," 
1608), are of remote antiquity ; they were used among the 
Romans. The above author states that " when the marriage 
day was come, the bride was bound to have a chaplet of 
ffewers or hearbes upon her head, and to weare a girdle of 
i^eeps' wool about her middle, fastened with true-lover^s-knot, 
whicn her husband must loose." Garlands at weddings 
were used also by the Jews.* Wreaths of this kind were 
used among the Anelo-Saxons. At the termination of the 
roairiage ceremony m the church, the bride and bridegroom 
both were crowned with wreaths of flowers, which were 
kept in the diurch for that purpose. Chaplets of flowers 
used in the eastern church on this occasion are said to have 
been blessed.t At a later period, sprigs of myrtle and ears 
of com were sometimes used. Chaucer in his " Clerk of 
Oxenforde*s Prologue ** introduces Grisyld, a " verray faithful 
mayde," dressed out for her wedding; the wreath or 
•• coroun " is mentioned : — 

"* Hir heeres ban tbey kempt, that lay untressad 
Ful rudely, and with hire iyngres smale 
A eoraun on hir heed they nani-drested. 
And set hir ful of nowches gret and snlale.*' 

In Henry Vni.'s reign the bride wore a wreath of corn- 
ears ; sometimes of flowen. Nichols, in his " Churchwardens* 
accounts of St. Margaret's, Westminster," gives the follow- 
ing entry under date 1540—** Paid to Alice Lewis a gold- 



smith's wife of London, for a serclett to marry maydens in, 
the 26th day of September, £1 lor." Field, in his " Amends 
for Ladies," 1639, mentions glands being placed *' opoa 
the heads of the maid and widow that are to be married.** 
Dalliaway writes of the Greek Church that " marriage is by 
them {oi this church) called the matrimonial comoation, 
from tne crowns of gariands with which the parties 



decorated, and which they solemnly dissolve on the eighih^ 
day following." Gosson relates that *'i& some countries 
the bride is crowned by the matrons with a garland of 
prickles, and so delivered unto her husband that nee m^ht 
know he hath tied himself to a thorny pleasure. 
" Schoole of Abuse," 1587, or rather the " £phemeri<j 
of Phialo," 1579, p« 73 ; see also " Les Origines de qudqi 
Coutumes Ancieones Caen," 1672, p. 53. Wreaths or 



* '* Coronarum naptialium mentio occurrit apud veteres paganos, 
muB item in omamentta tponsoram Ehraicis, at supra ostenoimus."— 
''Seldini Uxor Hebraica Opera,** iii., 655. 

t Ibid, 66t. 



garlands are not omitted by the author of the '* 
Antiquities." **Antequam eatur ad templnm jentacBlam 
sponsce et invitat apponitur, serta atque coroUoe distribsBs- 
tur." In the Dialogue of Dives and Pauper, 1493* " The 
sixte precepte," is the following passage, " Tlure omameBtyB 
longe pryncypaly to a wyfe : A rynge on hir fynger, a broch 
on hir brest, and a garlond on hir hede. The ringe betokea- 
ethe true love, as I have seyd ; the broch )>^keQnethe 
clennesse in herte and chastitye that she oweth to have ; the 
garlande bytokeneth gladnesse and the dignitye of the saoa- 
ment of wedlok." Crowns used by brides are mentioned by 
Leland, Vol. v., 332, Polydore Virgil, and in Brand's Pop. 
Antiq., Vol. ii. 123. 

W. WiirrKKs. 

The Rose in St. Lawrence Poultnkt (Vol. ir. 203). 
— ^The history of this house is, I believe, as follows : — Sv 
John Poultney, who came to London from Leicestershire, 
and carried on an extensive trade as a merchant and draper, 
and was more than once Lord Mayor in the reign of Edward 
III., became possessed of the ancient Manor of the Ros^ 
between Thames-street and Eastcheap. He boilt there the 
Church of St. Lawrence Poultney, so called after its foonder, 
and there he founded a college of priests. On the south- 
west of this church, and very near to it, stood the ai>ri#^» 
mansion which was called the Manor of the Rose, or Pooh- 
ney's Inn, and here Sir John lived, having himself buDt ihe 
palace. 

After his death it became the property of Micha^ De la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and it remained in that family tiQ 
the reign of Heniy VIII., when the last of the De la Poles 
was executed bv that king. Their estates were forfeited to 
the Crown, and were given to the StafFords, Dukes of Buck- 
ingham. One of these was doubtless ** the duke '* referred to 
by Shakespeare. The original buildings of the Rose wtve 
ail destroyed in the Great Fire. 

I have read somewhere that Sir J. Poultney r ecelre J fer 
his mansion at Coldharbour the yearly payment of a rose, 
and this is most probably the origin of the name of tins 
Manor of the Rose. Such a " service '* for property hdd 
was of frequent occurrence in those da3rs. 

John H. Hoonou 

Admiral Blake (Vol iv. 107, 194, 206). — Since mitiiig 
on the portraits of Admiral Blidce in the AnUqiaery^ 
p. 194 ante^ I find that the picture which I enoneoo^ 
descrioed as a copy from one in the possession of Mr. 
Blake, of North Petherton, is a copy by W. Baker, a local 
artist, from an original picture by Hanneman, a pvpH of 
Vandyke, at Narford Half, Norfolk, the seat of the Foantain 
family, and was presented to the borough of Bridg[water 
by Henry Westropp, Esq. The original picture bears the 
foUowmg inscription — *< Anno 1634— aetatis 38 ; " but if, as 
Dixon says, the admiral was bom in 1598, he could not have 
been more than thirty-six in that year. 

Edward F. Wade. 

The 'Cotswold Games (Vol, iv. 203) — ^An account o£ 
these ancient popular festivities will be found in Chambers** 
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■ibiy find out how it is that poes^ and a thousand unexplainable 
beauties of existence come into bemgr and maintain life, in spite of 
the cold, sharp irony of disbelievers in the more aesthetic needs 
of the heart and intellect Did spacepermit, we should willini^ly 
transcribe this beautiful little poem. That the author has not only 
the ejre of an artist, but also possesses art knowledge of a by no 
means despicable description, **■ Ecce homo** and the succeeding 
verses are good proof. ** Ecce homo** is a piece of bitter satire- 
satire of a kind, however, often richly merited. " A Vision of the 
Perfect " deserves more than a mere fugitive perusal. There is a 
sense of power in much of Mr. Cotterill's writing — power which rather 
restrains itself than puts forth its full .«trength. and we venture to 
prophesy that his title of ** Proems " will be justified by later works 
worthy of distinction. 

Journal 0/ the Naiional Indian A ssociaiton, October. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. Bristol : I. Arrowsmith. 

A FUND of information is contained in the present number of the 
journal of ike National Indian Association. The paper entitled 
Hindu Thought," the fifth of the series, gives some extremely in- 
teresting information in connection with Buddhism. There are, we 
are told, satisfactory signs of literary progress in Bengal and the 
Pnnjanb. Mention is made of a ^noaxcaX^uxe Bamabodhini Pairika, 
published in the vernacular of Bengal, and devoted exclusively to the 
interests and instruction of women. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(Wbbkbs & Co.) 

Btanius of Schubert^ ammged as duets for the pianoforte, by Luigi 
Golfieri. 

Whatbvbr may be the technical merits of arrangements such as the 
above, we hold any attempts of the kind to be treason to art The 
endeavour to popularize, and, therefore, indirectly to vulgarize ^ems 
of such intrinsic and exquisite beauty as Schubert s finest songs, is an 
artistic crime. If people must have duets, let composers invent their 
own melodies ; or let them incur and accept the reproach of being 
unable to do so. And if they cannot create melodies, let them at 
least take such as are less hallowed by the worship of every poetic 
soul to whom they are known than the tender and ideal strains of 
" Lob der Tkriineny* or the impassioned '* Ungeduld}* To lay hand 
on such as these is infinitely worse than painting the lil^ or gilding 
refined gold. The execution (literally understood), of inspirations 
like these, created at the white heat of genius and intellectual passion, 
b^ two strumming boys or girls upon any piano, good, baa, or in- 
different, rouses indignation in the mere contemplation ; and all 
attempts to provide such matchless and unsuitable fare for aristocratic 
iyroSj or for masculine and feminine hobbledehoys of any rank, 
condition, or description, ouiiht to be steadily and resolutely frowned 
down and deprecated. When will arrangers of music learn 
that there are certain treasures which should be safe from their 
depredations I But some people would not scruple to sweep a cross- 
ing with the wing of a Bird of Faradise. Let all pianists who pretend 
to a love for the fairest and truest in art refuse thus to aid in the 
desecration of its greatest beauties I 

"// is the Lord!** (" Cesi U Seigneur/**). Two-part song, with 
English words by W. H. Bellamy. Music by Luigi Bordese. 

This is apparently written for the use of schools and for young people 
gencrallv who may be learning to sing in parts. As there are French as 
well as £nglish words, it may oe useful also for the unique vocal prac- 
tice of that language. With the exception of the solo parts, in which 
there is too much seeking for dramatic effect at the expense of the 
character of the words, the publication will probably be found im- 
proving and serviceable for learners. * 

Premier Impromptu pour Piano. Par Frederic Archer. 

TuiRB is considerable poetic fancy in this Impromptu^ of which the 
leading motif is graceful and sympathetic. It is also not merely a 
copy or reminiscence from the great unfailing German fount We 
a)wa}fs welcome with pleasure the endeavours of English composers 
to write from within outwards instead of vice-versA. The composition 
is, however, somewhat too lengthy for general purposes. One great 
secret of success undoubtedly consists in economising a good idea 
when it is once captured. Wiser is it to restrain it altogether than to 
be over lavish in bestowing it upon others. To juo^e from pro- 
grammes, the musical appetite is apparently more voracious than any 
other^~we in England have yet to learn the wisdom of judicious ab- 
stention in these matters. 

Deuxiime Impromptu pour Piano. {L*Appel et Amour). Par 
Frederic Arcber. 

This is also interesting and excellent in its way, though scarcely so 
original or striking as uie two others of the series. 

TroisAme Impromptu pour Piano. Par Frederic Archer. 
This is the most characteristic of the three, and is distinguished by 
considerable elegance and ilan. It will both require and repay prac- 
tice. None of the three pieces are very easy, but a little perseverance 
will soon enable a tolerably good player to overcome any difficulties 
which they may present 



The Latch String at the Door, Written by G. S. Phillips, 
composed by James Harrison. 

Thb accompaniment to this song is of the description usually 

with when the meaning or the ring of the words is the chief featuie 
to be emphasized. 

Hope's Bright Dream. Ballad. Words by H. J. St. Leger, Esq. 
Music by Charles W. Glover. 

A NOT unpleasing air, but somewhat monotonoos. 



%xi%btxi t0 ^tsxu^tmtitxA%. 



T, O. — ^Milton died at his residence, in Bunhill-row, in 
1674. He was buried in the Church of St. Giles's, Cripplcgate. In 
X737, a monument was raised to his memory in Westminster Abb^. 
ana subsequently another small one was platced ia the church wfaaiv 
his remains lie interred. 

H. H. — Both Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the sasse day, 
namely, April 23, z6x6. 

IC. — A biography of Earl St. Vincent was written by Captaia 
Brenton. There is a monument of this great seaman in St. PxaT* 
Cathedral. 

y. 71— The "last stone" of St. Paul's Cathedral was laid in 17x0. 
but there were still various works necessanr for the compledoa of the 
building, which lasted till about the end ot the following year. 



y. F. L. — The tomb of King John, in Worcester Cathedral, 
opened on the 17th of Julj, 1797. The remains of the king are said to 
have been found in a slightly disturbed state, but disposed in the 
coffin and clothed in precisely the manner as he is represented in bis 
effigy, with the exception of a monk's cowl being upon the head instead 
of a crown. 

E. H. — ^The celebrated Banbury Peerage Case, after extending 
over a period of a century and a half, was finally settled in 1813, 
when it was resolved by the House of Peers that the then claimant or 

Sititioner was " not entitled to the title, honour, and dignity of Karl of 
anbury." 

S. E. R. — Arms of pretension are those borne by Sovere i gns, who, 
although they have not possession of certain dominions, claim a riglit 
to them. Thus, the kinn of England quartered the arms of France 
from ZJ30, when Edward III. laid claim to that kin^om, till the 
z8ox, although long before this England had laid aside all p 
to France. 

A^. W. — ^You will find a full account of the actor abont wl 
inquire in Malone's ** Account of the English Stage." 

C. H.-^^eict to Mr. Fairholt's book on " Pageants.** 

Crotodero.—T^ot generally ; but it would depend entirely apoo Aa 
articles. 



W.G. Fretton. — ^Vols. i. and ii. will be ready in abont two 

A. Finn. — ^The books you mention are interesting, and tiie latter is 
often quoted as an authority in matters of Kentish topogtaphj. 

O. A— Refer to Hume's "History of England," Vol. iL p. 3*. 

W. H. N. (Bath).— Yon will find detailed accounts of the cnstom 
to which you refer in the " Antiquities of Salisbuij and Bnth,'* in 
Knight's ^* Life of Colet," and also in the " Golden Legends," xy>3^ 
fol. xxix. 

N. E. L.—The *' Somers Tracts " have been twice printed ; first, in 
x6 Volt. 4to, in X748 ; and secondly, in X3 Vols. 4to, in X809-X5, nmter 
the superintendence of the late Sir Walter Scott. The^ consist of 
scarce pamphlets, selected, as the title intimates, princtpallj fitosB 
the library of Lora Somers. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by referring im 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found T» »mii 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondemis mr^ 
slew to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the referemem 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also incltede all 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded ai pmga 
4, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given aipageao, mmd 
another at page 32, requires to be set down (Vol. tii. 4, ao^ 3a). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in arclueologr, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be ia possassioft 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to tfao Pnb-^ 
lishing Office, 8zA, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Thomas Wolsey was dean, for one year, in 15 12, so cele- 
brated as Cardinal Legate, Minister of Henry VIII., and 
Archbishop of York. He was also modest enough to hold 
in commendam the Sees of Durham and Winchester, and 
also in pledge the Sees of Bath and Worcester, then held by 
foreign incumbents. 

We are now approaching a period (temp. Henry VIII.) at 
which the Refonnation was effected, and followed by the 
struggle {temp. Queen Mary) when that monarch attempted 
to re-establisn the supremacy of the Pope in this country. 
Some remarkable men were at this critical moment in our 
history connected with this ancient See. 

Edward Fox, Provost of King's College, Cambridge, 
almoner to Henry VII., was bishop from 1535 to 1539, and 
was employed by the king in various embassies. Fox 
introduced Cranmer to the king, and Fuller calls him *' the 
principal pillar of the Reformation, as to the management 
of the politic and prudential part thereof, being of more 
activity, and no less than Cranmer himself." He had been 
the first to instigate Wolsey, as Papal Legate, to commence 
a visitation of the professed and secular clergy, in 1523, in 
consequence of the general complaint against their manners. 
Bishop Fox died in London in 1538, and was buried in the 
Church of St. Mary Montalt, London (now destroyed), the 
advowson of which he purchased for this See. The remains 
of the bishop have been removed to Hereford. 

Edmund Bonner, so notorious as the mainspring of Queen 
Mary's persecution of the Protestants, was nominated 
bishop in I539» but before consecration was translated to 
London. 

John Skipp, D.D., a reformer, a native of the town of 
Ledbury, where his descendants are now located, and one of 
the compilers of the Common Prayer Book, replaced Bonner, 
and presided over this See from 1539 to 15 55* and was also 
one of the <* notable ones " associated with Cranmer in 
drawing up the " Order of Communion." About this time, 
1550, Miles Smith, a native of Hereford, was a canon of 
this cathedral. He was the son of a fletcher, or maker of 
arrows ; was educated at the Cathedral School and Braze- 
nose College, Oxford ; and subsequently became Bishop of 
Gloucester. He was learned in the Hebrew, Chaloaic, 
Syriac, and Arabic languages, and was afterwards employed 
by James I. in the translation of the Bible, after which the 
revisal of the whole was committed to him and Dr. Bilson, 
Bishop of Winchester. The preface to the authorized 
version was written by Bishop Miles Smith. 

Edmund Frowcester and Gamaliel Clifton, both men of 
mark, were respectively Deans of Hereford from 15 12 to 
1549, the latter during the brief reign of Edward VL, whose 
early death was so much deplored. 

John Harley, supposed to be of the family of that name. 
Earls of Oxford and Mortimer, bishop, 1553 and 1554, ^^s 
compelled to resign his See on the accession of Queen Mary, 
because he was ** a married priest.'* He died a few months 
aYterwards. 



Robert Parfew, or Wharton, bishop, 1554 — 1556, was 
translated from St. Asaph. He was a favourite of Queen 
Mary, and a violent persecutor of all who held the Re- 
formed faith. The headless effigy of this bishop, on an altar 
tomb, is on the western side of the north-eastern transept of 
the cathedral. 

Thomas Reynolds succeeded Parfew, and was bishop from 
1557 to 1559. 

John Storey, bishop, 1559 to 1585, alienated some of the 
best manors of the See ; but it is very doubtful whether or 
not it was in his power to resist the rapacity of the courtiers. 
It is proved, as in the case of Voisey, Bishop of Exeter, that 
the bishops of this period have been blamed for alienations 
which they had done their best to resist. It may be here 
remarked that in point of property and revenue the See of 
Hereford was one of the richest in England ; but from 
external spoliations and improper alienations on the part of 



the bishops themselves, the income of the bishopric, wben 
Dr. Huntmgford succeeded to it in the year 18 15, did not 
exceed 2000/. per annum. The Sees of Bangor and St. 
Asaph, from which several prelates were translated to Here- 
ford prior to the seventeenth centur)', were early in the pre- 
sent century richer than Hereford and Gloacestcr, niien 
Bishops Luxmore and Carey were removed to the Sees last< 
named. The rule of succeeding bishops in the sixteenth 
century was at Hereford remarkably brief as compared with 
other times, there being no less than twelve vacatioQs 
between 1502 and 1602. 

Herbert Westfaling, whose family has survived tip to the 
present century in the vicinity of Ross, bishop, 1586 — 1602 
(a longer incumbency than usual at that day), was Pre- 
bendary of Christ Church, Oxford. Bishop Godwia knew 
him intimately, and describes him as a prelate of unusual 
excellence, of great purity of life, honesty, and integrity, 
and of such singular gravity that he was hardly ever seen to 
smile. Whilst he was preaching in his cathedral, it is stated 
that a mass of frozen snow f<;U from the tower upon the 
roof, and so frightened the congregation that they all en- 
deavoured to escape in haste ; but the bishop remained 
unmoved in his pulpit, calmly exhorting them to sit still and 
fear no harm. He expended all the revenues of his See in 
works of piety and hospitality, and he left nothing but his 
private inheritance to his family. He was buried in the north 
transept, where his effigy remains. 

EX-CATHEDti. 

{To be coniinued.) 

LOUGHTON— ITS CHURCHES AND ME- 

MORIAl^. 

(Coniintud from p. 211.) 

Some of the headstones and slabs to be next detailed date 
back anterior to the oldest tomb mentioned. A black 
slab, near the porch, is a record ** to the memory of lohn 
Bale, gentleman," obt. 14th Sept., 1704, also Ann^ his wife, 
1 7th Nov., 1728, '* in y 75«» year of her age ; " and further- 
more states, that "near this place lies 5 of their dangfaters 
who died all in their infancy. A similar slab lies close to 
this, detailing that Sarah Bale died Nov. 9th, 1760, a^ed 
59, and Sacville Bale, 24th Sept., 1770, aged 80, "a truly 
respectable man." At a short distance is another similzr 
memento, inscribed to " Isack Bale, gent.,** obt. 5th Sept^ 
1733. A slab near where the north aisle* stood (east cnd|, 
records the death of William Allen, of " Eaton, in Suffolke^" 
obt. 13th June, 1717, a;t. 31. A headstone near this 
contains the well-known passage of Scripture, •* Man that is 
born of a woman,'* &c., after which we read: — *• Janii the 
20th, 1 736, dyed Thomas Warron, yeoman, aged 24 years.** 
Also in this ncinity is a slab commemorating " Ann Shelley, 
the Elder," obt. 2nd July, 1750 [? 30], aet. 79. The other 
memorials in the churchyard, most of which are headstones, 
taken briefly, represent the decease of the following per- 
sons: — Jonathan Parker, obt. 19th June, 1759, a»t. %2', 
Master Samuel Coggan, obt. 13th Feb., 1777,8*1. 8 ; WIDiaia 
Griffen, obt. 30th Oct., 1781, oet. 51; Ann Griffen, wife ot" 
the above, obt. 29th Dec, 1793, ^^t. 65 ; Wilham Beer. ob:. 
27th Jan., 1782, aet. 58; Ann, wife of William Ford, obt. 
Oct. 10, 1783 (stone broken); Henry Nottage, obt. loth 
Oct., 1788, ffit. 66, and Ann his wife, obt. 21st May, 1774, 
aet. 44 ; Elizabeth Ford, obt. 25th June, 1789, aet. 68 ; Marv, 
wife of Edward Priest, obt. 13th Sept., 1801, aet. 61 ; the 
above Edward Priest, obt. 21st March, 1803, aet. 61 ; Jane 
Priest, daughter of Edward and Mary — 1 790 ; Mary Axe- 
water, obt. 20th Nov., 1791, aet. 77, and John obt. 7ih April, 
181 1, aet. 83 ; Joseph Bigg, junr., obt. 25th Feb., 1793, ^^c 



* Osborne mentions two marble slabs in tbe north aisle vv> 
morating Richard Loreaz Clay, Esq., obt July 8th, 1790, aet. 61 
Martha Clay, July 13th, 1803, ait 80. These slabs probably lie 
tho greensward as they are not to be seen. 
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17; Mrs. MaiyBrigg, obt. ist June, 1799, aet. 76 ; William 
Adams, obt. i6th Dec, 1799, »t. 50; Mrs. Jane Shard, obt. 
i6th Jan., i8o-, aet. 89, and William, her son, obt. April 4th, 
1820, ael. 61; Mary Shard, daughter of William and Jane, 
obt. 9th May, 1836, aet. 83 ; * " Chrysogon Bond, late 
wife of William Smith Bond, of London," obt. 14th April, 
1801, aet. 26; the "Rev. John Salt Lovat, A.M., 27 
years rector of this parish," obt. nth July, 1805, aet. 55, 
(on the same) Elizabeth, his wife, obt. 8th Dec, 1786, act. 46, 
John Lovat, "youngest son of the above, who died ist 
Sept., 1 801, in the Island of St. Vincent, West Indies, 
set. 20, and was interred there," and Ann, wife of Samuel,t 
the "only other son," obt. 15th Aug. 1812, aet. 31 (see 
tablet) ; Susanna, wife of Joseph Peace, obt. loth May, 
1808, aet. 39 ; William Turner, obt. 25th Feb., i8o8, ajt. 
59; William Turner, obt. i8th May, 1837, aet. 79, and Ann, 
nis wife, obt. 2nd Jan., 1862, aet. 88; Joseph Philby, of 
Loughton Bridge, obt. 9th June, 1809, aet. 48, and Ann his 
widow, obt. 3rd Apr., 1839, aet. 78 ; John Howard, obt. 1st 
Nov., i8io, aet. 44 ; "Mr. Isaac Smith, late of WTiitechapel 
Road, coffin plate chaser," obt. 18th Aug., 1812, aet. 53; 
Benjn. Lee, obt. 26th Apr., 1813, aet. 57, and Mar>', his wife, 
obt. 23rd May, 1825, aet. 72 ; John Dowton, obt. 30th Jan., 
18 1 4, aet. 72 ; William Enever, "clerk of this parish forty- 
five years,** obt. 19th Jan., 18 14, aet. 75. (Near this me- 
morial are two others commemorating members of this 
family.) Sarah, wife of William Randall, obt. 17th June, 
18 1 8, aet. 38 ; Mrs. Martha Dean, obt. 28th March, 1820, 
ast. 77, and " near lies Mr. John Dean," obt. 19th July, 1799, 
a:t. 40 ; Miss Jane Dean, daughter of the above, oot. 24th 
Nov., 1827, aet. 44, "the cessation of whose mortality was the 
effect of a cancer ; " George Sanderson, obt. 6tli Nov., 1824, 
aet. 53 ; Sarah Franklin, obt. loth July, 1824, aet. 15, and 
Mary, her mother, obt. 23rd Dec, 1834, ait. 65 ; John Taylor, 
obt. 30th Nov., 1825, aet. 70; John Presland, obt. 2nd Feby., 
1826, aet. 67 ; Mary, wife of James Fuller, obt. 23rd Jany., 
1828, aet. 35 ; the aoove James Fuller, obt. nth April, 1847, 
aet. 56; Richard Fuller, obt. 19th March, 1858, aet. 80, 
and Mary, his wife, obt. 28th April, 1852 aet. 82 ; Jonathan 
Ma>'nard, obt. 2nd May, 1829, aet. 77; William Had- 
dan, obt. 2nd Nov., 1829, aet. 18 ; Francis Matilda, third 
daughter of John Lawton Haddan, obt. 5th Jany., 1836, ajt. 
17 ; Robert Grout, obt. 13th Jany., 1832, act. 67, and Sarah, 
his wife, obt. 19th Aug., 1826, aet. 83; Mary Coleman, 
obt. i6th Nov., 1832, aet. 43 ; William Todd, obt. ist Jany., 
1832, aet. 87, and Martha, his wife, obt. 21st July, 1846, aet. 
89 ; Lousia Muggeridge, youngest daughter of John and 
Sarah Muggeridge, obt. 5th May, 1834, aet. 8 ; Thomas Dib- 
ben, obt. 6lh April, 1838, aet. 68, and Mary, his wife, obt. 22nd 
Oct., 1838, ait. 75 ; "Miss ClaraHay," obt. 17th March, 1839, 
aet. 72, and (on same) Miss Catherine Makensie, obt. 13th 
April, 1848, aet. 86; "The three bclm'ed children of 
Edmund Witherby, and Barbara Mary, his wife, who were 
taken from them in one short week, Edmund Patrick, 
b. i4<>» Feby., 1838, d. Feby. 18, 1844; Henry, b. Feby. 
9"», 1841, d. Feby. 22n«S 1844 ; and Mary Elizabeth Patison, 
b. May 3I»S 1839, d. Feby. 24, 1844." "Their afflicted 
father " died 30th Sept., 1844, " on board the « Grace 
Dailing,' on his passage to Madeira, where he was going for 
the recovery of his health," at. 44. Susannah, wife of 
George Rogers, of " Loughton Hall Farm," obt. 19th March, 
1845, act. 40 ; Susannah Calloway, dtjughter of the late Mr. 
John Calloway, of Blackmore, obt. 1st Nov., 1846, aet. 36, 
and (on same) Jane, sister of the above, and wife of George 
Rogers, obt. ist Feb., 1850, at. 38 ; Mr. D. Maynard " 18 
years master of the national school of this parish," b. 15th 
Jany., 1810, obt. 15th Feby., 1855. On the south side of 
the churchyard may be observed a wooden slab answering 
the purpose of a headstone. This slab is erected to Roger 

* "Glasscock" of "Bishop Stortford," Herts, is graven on the 
•tone. 

t This Samuel was bnried in the chttrchjard of St. John Baptist.— 
■Sictf sH/ra, 



Enever, obt. 20th Oct., 1804, aet. 72, and further records the 
demise of Ann, his wife, 19th Jany., 1837, aet. 75. Iron rods 
are bent over the grave, putting one in mind of the ancient 
custom of decking graves with bent osier or willow twigs. 

Lastly the epitaphs must be mentioned of which there are 
but few fair examples. These are all inscribed on one kind of 
memorial (headstones), the details to be now supplied being 
omitted in the above list of this class of mementos. Observ- 
ing our usual chronological rule, the oldest shall be given 
firstly ; the others, 'wiih one exception, in following order. 
On Elizabeth Bigg* obt. nth Nov., 1794, aet. 76 ; — 

" A World of Trouble Toil & Care, 
She did experience many Year, 
But now she will for ever rest. 
And take her Share amongst the blessed." 

On ** Mary Ann Philby, who died an infant, 1796 " :— 

" Happy the Babe, who privileg'd by Fate, 
To shorter Labour, ana a lif^htcr Weight ; 
Kccciv'd but Yesterday a Gift of Breathy 
Ordcr'd To-morrow to return to Death.' 

The latter part of the second line of this epitaph seems 
somewhat obscure, unless we infer from the sentence, that 
the " babe " was a rather large specimen of infantine 
humanity. Charles Dean, who died 24 April, 1800, aged 41, 
appears (following the epitaph) to have been a man uni- 
versally beloved. The lines read thus : — 

" This stone the record of an humble name, 
Bears no proud annals to exalted fame, 
Yet sure, the virtuous and the good deserve 
We should their name and character preserve. 
Here, then, reposes free from mortal pains. 
The husbands, fathers, brothers, friends, remains, 
Thro' life to merit heaven's benignant trust, 
These sacred characters he filled most just. 
Respect these ashest then, and while you can. 
Be what they were, in life, an Honkst Man.' 

The follo^^ing appreciative lines on Henry Robinson, 
** ob*. 15*'' Nov.,*' 1605, jet. 57, need no comment : — 

*• A friend of Henry's rears this humble wreath 
Due to the silent dust that lies beneath." 

The epitaph on "Joseph Mott, of this parish," obt. 23rd 
Sept., 1812, aet. 37, is rather quaint and aorupt: — 

" Reader, didst thou know him ? 
Then copy his virtues." 

On '* William Habgood, of Fish Street Hill, London, 
eldest son of James Habgoodf of this parish," obt. 30th 
Sept., 1821, aet. 30: — 

Farewell dear Parents, my Life is lost, 
My love to you did ever last. 
But though for nic no sorrow take, 
But love each other for my sake. 

Edward Tyser, obt. 7th May, 1824, aet. 79, and Mrs. 
Betty Tvser, obt. 12th Jany., 1834, act. 78, have these lines 
inscribecf to their memory. { 

" A Father kind, a Mother dear. 
Two faithful Friends He buried here, 
Kind Angels watch their sleeping dust 
Till Jesus comes to raise the just. 
Then may the^ awake in sweet suiprise, 
And in their Saviour's Image rise. 

Near the memorial on which the above epitaph appears, 
is another, recording the decease of Edward Tyser, son of the 
above Edward and Betty Tyser, obt. 22nd Aug., 1808, aet 26. 

" Dear friends forbear to mourn and weep, 
"Whilst sweetly in the dust I sleep, 
I left this toilsome world behind, 
A Crown of Glory for to find.'" 



♦ Wife of Joseph Bigg, who died 21st March, 1790, ait. 71. This man 
is commemorated on the same stone with the well-known epitaph, 
beginning "A husband kind," &c. 

t This James, obt. 13th Dec. 1848, xt. 88, is commemorated on the 
stone, as also his wife Ann, obt. syth June, 1829, a:t. 58. 

X On the same stone Elizabeth Tyser, daughter, obt. 27th Feb., 1868, 
xt.8oi 
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The finest headstone* in the churchyard is that inscribed to 
to Matthew Smart, obt. 13th Nov., 1833,351.76, and Elizabeth, 
his widow, obt. 29th April. 1833,321. 70. Filial affection is 
shown in the lines whicn follow : — 

" Reader, this Stone of worth departed speaks, 
Here a dear Father and a Mother sleeps, 
To thee lov'd Parents we have bid adieu, 
Oh may wo all prepare to follow you." 

The last epitaph to be quoted from this churchyard is 
written in memory of Domett Finlaison, Esq., second son 
of John Finlaison, Esq. (" Actuary of the National Debt "), 
obt. 30th August, 1849, «t. 40. 



<i 



Boast not fond men when yc draw hither. 
Of manly beauty, soon to wither. 
Of courage, fortitude and strenfifth, 
Profusely ^ven to fleet at length, 
Those attributes all join'd to swell 
His heart who tenants this poor cell. 
Who wept by kindred, mourned by friends, 
His halftrod path of life here ends." 

'* Reader, prepare from hence to pass 
Time flies — ^andlo! eternity! 
Tho' now thou art as once he was 
Such as he is thou soon shall be."t 

The stone upon which the above epitaph is written 
furthermore records the death of Vansittart, youngest son 
of John and Elizabeth his wife, obt. 31st Oct., 1842, set. 21 
months, and the above John Finlaison, Esq., "President of 
the Institute of Actuaries, Actuary of the National Debt 
Office, and Government Calculator," obt. 13th April, i860, 
act. 77. 

J. Perry. 

{JTo be eoHttnued.) 



THE WILMINGTON GIANT. 

ONE OF THE BRITISH SACRIFICIAL DEITIES DESCRIBED 
BY Ci-ESAR AND STRABO. 

It will be remembered that in May last a paper was rend at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, by Mr. John S. 
Phen6, F.S.A., Fellow of the Institute, on "Results of a 
recent examination into ancient British monuments and 
relics." 

The most striking features pointed out as the result of 
Mr. Phen^'s own investigations were — The apparent evidence 
of siittee on the death of a king or priest, as shown by some 
monuments and human remains on the estate of the Earl 
of Glasgow ; a very remarkable instance of domestic septUtnrej 
shown by the finding of a cinerary urn filled with bones 
beneath (the pavement of an ancient British dwelling on 
Timpendean Moor, on Lord Lothian's estate in Roxburgh- 
shire; and the close resemblance of the great chambered 
tumulus at Ach-na-goul, on the Duke of Argyll's estate, 
near Inverary — excavated by Mr. Phen6 in 1871 — with that 
of Gavr Innis, in Morbihan, and also with that of Stoney 
Littleton, in Somersetshu-e. The name of this tumulus, 
Ach-na-goul, Mr. Phend traces as a comiption of the Gaelic 
word pronounced gav-a-vhell, /.^., the Druidical ordeal by 
fire, and hence the word *' goul," by adoption, ach — being 
field or area. So far for the north ; but in the south a monu- 
ment was referred to, which, with Mr. Phen6's readings of 
Caesar and Strabo, becomes one of intense interest. A vast 
outline of a human figure, 240 feet high, carved in the chalk, 
on so steep a slope of a hill — about qo degrees — that at a 
distance tne figure looks nearly upright, was illustrated on 
one of the diagrams. It was also shown that the only and 
almost exact counterpart of this figure is to be found on the 



• " J. Yatct, Hereford,'* is graven on this stone. 



t This latter verse is given in a note to "Wormlcy Chttrch and 
Memorials. "•-Jir^ p. 33 ante* 



gnostic gems.* The form represents a hnge colossus striding 
along with widely extended limbs, and aiding its progress 
by two immense staves. It has been popularly attiitrated 
to the idUfuss of the monks, but Mr. Phen^'s sections 
showed it to have been an elaborate woric of art intended for 
a special object ; being a nude figure, it is not likely to have 
been executed by Chnstian men of a religious calling ; stifl 
less, as it is popuhu-ly stated, to represent a re^pous 
pilgrim. But it agrees precisely with tne description given 
ty Caesar of a deity of which he says there were •* many 
images." It is in the immediate neighbourhood of Caesar*^ 
landing, and he identifies the deity as a god of travelling 
and journeys, and having power over mercantile transac- 
tions.f The locality is that which must have been near the 
great field of mercantile transactions with the Continent in 
the days of Csesar ; the attitude of the figure agrees with 
that of the Colossus of Rhodes (a place which was also a 
great seat of commerce in its day), and its lofty staves are 
its special indications of journeying. But it has another 
feature — it gives the only possiole illustration of the vast 
figures Caesar mentions whose limbs were (not ^f&rmei^^ 
as usually rendered, but) ** contexta *' interwoven with osicn; 
in other words, fenced round with them, according to the 
custom of the ancient Britons in their defences, thus fonn- 
ing an arena in which victims were placed for sacrifice. 
Strabo's statement that within these figures were placed, in 
addition to men, cattle,J several kinds of wiltj beasts, as 
well as wood for fuel, shows that they must have been 
arenas, and not the basket idols usually represented, whidi 
would have required lofly scaffolding to erect, and as repre- 
sented would have fallen down as soon as the torches weie 
applied to the lower extremities. The figure, which b in 
the Beachy Head range of downs, overlooks a large tract of 
country, tne whole of which was sacred to Andred or Andras, 
or, as Mr. Phenv apprehends, to Andred and Andras, the 
powers of nature, and which he traces to the Celtic prrv 
noun " an " and ** dreos,*' two words which in conjtmctkn 
(andreos) afford another instance of close similarity with 
Caesar's description, as being equivalent to their Maze^ repre- 
senting exactly the condition of the sacrifice.} Taking this 

* We understand tliat since he expressed this opinion, Mr. I^rst 
has discovered the existence of two other examples, one a LUrvaa. 
the other an Kryptian representation of the same deity, from aotfap- 
rities sueffestea to him by an erudite Celtic scholar, to whom he bas 
been indcoted for much previous information. 



t " Deum maximc Mcrcurium colunt : hujus sunt plariaa 
lacra, hunc omnium invcntorem artium fenint, hnnc viamm, am«0 
ilinenim ducera, hunc ad qua^stus pecunia:, mercaturasqae hai«>c 
vim mazimom arbitrantur." — B. vi^ c. xvii. 

^fifiaX6¥T9S c/s rovToif, fiocicfifivra, ical vavroui IhipU cai 
MpAwovff 6\oitaVTOW,** 

i "Alii inimani ma^nitudine simulacra babent« qnomm contrxta 
viminibus membra vivis horainibus complcnt, (^uibus succensis, cix 
cumventi flamma cxanimantur homines. — D. vi., c. xvi. 

So also Virgil, on the ofTcrinf^s to Apollo, bean out the aame idea, 
especially as the whole district of Andcrida was a dense wood~ 

**Suramc DeAm, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Oucm primi colimus, cui pincus ardor accrvo 
Pascitur, et medium frcti pictate per ij^cm 
Cultores multft premimus vestigia prunA;" 

" O patron of Soractes* high abodes, 

Phccbus, the ruling power among the gods. 
Whom first wc scn'c, whole woods of unctuous pine 
Bum on thy heap, and to thy glory shine." 

The last of the above lines of Virgil seems to imply a length c f 
burning coals over which the devotees walked, similar to the ri^e 
reported in Gaelic tradition to have been walked over in solcaa 
ceremonials on the serpentine mounds discovered by Mr- Pbcae is 
Scotland. 

Dr^dcn, who had already burtheued his verse, found no place ier 
the similitude, and umits it altogether ; he continues — 

" Bv thee protected, with our naked soles 
Through flames unsinged we pass, and tread the kindled coals. 

But a more critical translator, unfettered by verse, readers th 
passage thus—- 

** Through the midst of the flames, we thy VotaricSf rdjiog on 
piety, wa/i over a length of burning coals.''^ 
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Any historical or archaeological notes relating to Somerton 
which are not to be found in the county histories I should be 
thankful to receive. Collinson says that John, King of 
France, was imprisoned in the ca^e here in the 33rd year of 
Edward III., but this has been disproved. A reference to 
Rymer's "Foedera," p. 131, gives the deed between 
Edward III. and William of Eyncourt, by which he was 
entrusted to the said William to be removed to the castle 
of Somerton, in the county of Lincoln. 

Is it not possible that there might have been a confound- 
ing of the two Somertons when the nunnery was referred 

to? 

J. A. C. 

Gray*s Elegy.— I have to thank Mr. Frederick Rule and 
R. C. D. for their information respecting the " Elegy " given 
on p. 206 ante. But is not the information somewhat contra- 
dictory ? Mr. Rule states that the scene of Gra/s Elegy was 
laid in the churchy^ of Stoke Pogis, near Slough; whue R. 
C, D. says, " Gray is supposed to have commenced his famous 
Elegy in Thannington churchyard, and must consequently 
haveheard the tolling of the curfew of Canterbury Cathedral." 
I confess that it is quite possible for Gray to have laid the 
scene in one locality, and yet to have commenced it in 
another; but as Stoke Pogis is situate in Buckinghamshire and 
Thannington in Kent, which of the two is most likely to be the 
spot from whence he heard the curfew, or gave nse to^ the 
first line ? Being desirous of knowing exactly, if possible, 
the place, I shall feel obliged to any one giving the informa- 
tion. 

John Appleby. 

Samuel PEPYS.—Can any genealogist give me a tablet 
showing how the late Samuel Pepys Cockerell was descended 
from Mrs. Jackson, the sister of Pepys. Pepys died in 1 703, 
at Clapham, and Mr. Cockerell was his lineal descendant 
and representative. 

The late Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A. (1786- 1863) 
was the son of a Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, surveyor and 
architect — was he the only son ? If not, was Mr. S. P. 
Cockerell, of Lincoln's Inn, his brother ? I also wish to 
glean information relative to Sir Charles Rushout Cockerell, 
Bart, of Sezincote, Morton- in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire. 
When was the baronetcy created? "Who holds it now, 
and is this family connected with the Pepys Cockerells ? 
Are there any Cockerells now located in Norfolk or 
Suffolk ? 

Jas. Stanley Litile. 

^The baronetcy of Cockerell, of Sezincote, created in 1809, is now 
enjoyed by Sir Cbarles FitzGeraldRusbont, whose fatber, Sir Charles 
Kusbout, Bart., assumed that name in lieu of Cockerel]^— £o.] 

The Rudder. — Is anything positive known respecting 
the invention of the rudder ? There is, I believe, no perfect 
representation of a Roman galley extant, but it does not 
appear that the rudder was known to them. In the Bayeux 
tapestry each ship has one mast, and yard with one sail, of 
which a man holds the lower part (twisted apparently into a 
knot) with one hand, while with the other he steers by 
means of a large oar over the quarter, but no signs of what 
we should term a rudder appears. Is it known when or 
where so useful an invention originated ? 

C. GW^'NNE. 

Fulham and Putney Churches.— -There is a tradition 
in Fulham that Fulham and Putney Churches were built 
by two sisters. Is anything known on the subject ? I 
have somewhere seen a statement in print, that Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw once sat round the communion 
table of Putney Church, drinking ale and smoking their 
pipes. 

F. HoDaES» 



SlejfliJDa. 



Family of Wroth (Vol. iv. 216). — ^I beg to inform Mr. 
John H. Hooper that the names of Wroth (of Enfield) aod 
Worth are not the same. 

A family of the latter name is well known in this coonty 
(Devon), having held the estate of Worth, in Washfield, 
near Tiverton, through an unbroken descent iox many 
centuries. 

Risdon, in his ** Survey of the County of Devon * (made 
about 1630), writes thus of Washfield : — 

** Within this parish is Worth, the lands of Swardos, 
which he held, after half a hide (50 acres), in the Conquerot^ 
time, by the name of Worde " (D being then used for TH). 
"This hamlet hath since given name and habitation to a 
family of ancient gentry (VK)rth of Worth), who are lords of 
the manor of Washfield, and patrons of the parish chorch.* 
A book was published last year by the Harleian Society, 
entitled " The Visitation of the County of Devon, in the year 
1620; " copied from the Harleian MSS. 1163-1164, in the 
British Museum. It contains, amongst about 470 others, the 
pedigree of the Worth familv, with a description of their 
arms and crest, namely, — Arms: Ari^ent, a two-headed 
eagle displayed, sable, quartering, i. Vair (Beauchamp); 
2. Argent, a bull passant, gules (bevill^. Crest : An aim 
erect, vested and gloved ermine, holdmg an eagle's leg, 
couped at the thigh, or. 

The p>edigree begins with one Reginald Worth, and is 
continued without a break for twelve generations, until a.d. 
1620, when Henry Worth, son and heir of Heniy Wotth, 
Esq., was ** aet, 15." 

The pedigree is not dated ; but taking the usual aTcra^ ctf 
thirty years for each generation, Reginald Worth would be 
of middle age about A.D. 1270. Two of the family rose to 
the dignity of a knight, viz., the fourth in descent fron 
Regin^d (or his great-grandson), Sir Richard Woth, 
and his son, Sir Hugh Worth, who manied Constance, 
daughter of the Lord Rivers. His son, Robert Worth, cf 
Worth, Esq., married a daughter of William Beauchampy d 
Whitelackington ; whilst Robert's son, "Thomas Worth, 
married Isabell, daughter of Humfry Bevillt of Wolstco,^ 
and it was from these two marriages that the quazterings 
in the family arms were acquired. 

From collateral evidence we can ascertain when the last 
named gentleman flourished. In the " Ecclesiastical Anti- 
quities of Devon," by the Rev. Dr. Oliver, a list of tlw 
rectors of Washfield firom A.D. 1265 is given; and it ii 
stated that "Thomas Lawrey was admitted (Rector) 8di 
Oct., 1460; patron, Thomas Worth, Esq.," with the fiuths 
interesting tact, that '* this patron, and Isabella, his wife, 
were licensed by George Nevyll, Bishop of Exeter, 6th Frf)., 
1466, to have their own oratory " (most likely in their 
mansion at Worth, which is above a mile from the parish 
church). From the same source we learn that John Worth, 
Esq., son of Henry (the boy of 15, at the time of the 
''visitation"), gave the communion plate to WashficM 
church, viz., the cup and flagon in 1681, and the dish in 1717. 
This John Worth's mother was daughter of Sir Thomas 
Moulins, knight. There are several memorial tablets in the 
interesting old church to different members of the sane 
family, one with a quaint Latin epitaph to <*Amiigcr 
Henrycus Worthus," who died a.d. 1606, " xtatis suae, 72/ 

. The parochial registers, which are well preserved, begio 
with the third year of Queen Mary, a.d. 1556. 

The church is now undergoing a careful and judicious res* 
toration by the rector, the Rev. William Lloyd- Jones, son* 
in-law of the present proprietor of Worth, Jciin F. Worth, 
Esq. 

H. S. G. 

In reply to Mr. J. H. Hooper's inquiry, I would obserft 
that throughout the whole of my researches in coonecnot 
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mllmtiea* 



Chaucer. — ^A fresh entiy with regard to the poet Chaucer 
was found in the Record Office by Mr. Fumivall on Tues- 
day. In a schedule of the members of the royal household 
— from the king to the stable grooms — who were to have a 
gift of clothes at Christmas, in the 40th year of Edward III., 
AD. 1366, the name ** Geffrey Chaucer" occurs in the list 
of thirty-seven " Esquires " of the king. This changes, by 
one year, the date (1367) at which Chaucer was formerly 
known to have been in Edward III.'s service after he 
had left that of Prince Lionel's wife, and been taken prisoner 
in France, in 1359 or 1360. .Of what Chaucer did between 
1360 and 1366 we are still ignorant, except that we are sure 
he was making continuous love, from 136 1 at least, to his 
pitiless mistress, who rejected him even before he dared 
declare his love. This new entry also clears up another 
point, that, as we know Chaucer was a "Valettirs** of the 
king in 1376, and, afterwards interchangeably with being 
"Scutifer" and "Armiger" (esquire), some of the valets 
must have been of equal standing with the esquires, although 
in the schedule of 1366, and other records, the Valetti are 
put in separate classes, according as they belonged to the 
offices, stable, chapel, &c., and generally beneath the 
esquires. Unluckily the wardrobe accounts of this fortieth 
year of Edward III.'s reign do not contain Chaucer's 
name or enable one to decide what kind of clothes he had, 
or the cost of them. Still more unluckily, the Household 
Ordinances (or " Liber Niger Domus Edwardi tertii ") are not 
in the Record Office or the British Museum, so that we are 
not quite certain whether Chaucer was expected (though no 
doubt he was), like Edward IV. *s esquires "wynter and 
somer, in aft^Tnoones and in eveninges, to drawe to lordes 
chambres within courte, there to kepe honest companye, 
after their cunninge, in talkynge of cronycles of kings and 
other polycyes, or in pypeyng, or harping, synging, or other 
actes martialles, to help occupy the courte, and accompany 
straungers, tyll the tyme require of departyng." Pleasant it 
must have been " to kepe honest companye " with Chaucer, 
to hear him harp, and sing chronicles of kings ! We hope 
the Lord Chamberlain may have some more records about 
him. Application on the subject has been made to Lord 
Sydney. ^AtheruBum, 

' The First Public Parks.— The Athenians afford 
us the first instance of public parks maintained by the 
State for the recreation of the citizens. The first of these 
was originally an extensive tract of waste and marshy ground, 
which Its owner, Academos, bequeathed to the city, on 
condition that a gymnasium should be estabh'shed upon it, 
where the young men might practise all kinds of athletic 
exercises. This was done, and the g)annasium was called 
Academia, or the Academy, in honour of the founder. At 
a later period (about 460 B.C.) Cimon, son of the great Mil- 
tiades, Deing archon or chief magistrate, caused the whole 
of the ground to be drained, and planted it with avenues of 
plane trees and groves of olives, and adorned it with 
statues and other works of art, when it became the favourite 
promenade of the Athenians. Plato used to meet and con- 
verse with his disciples here, and, after his death, his fol- 
lowers, continuing to assemble in the same place, established 
t'le school of philosophy known as the Academy. Another 
celebrated puolic park at Athens was the Lyceum, which 
also contained gymnasia, and was the retreat of the Peripa- 
tetic School of Philosophy founded by Aristotle. It was 
also the resort of the most distinguished warriors, statesmen, 
poets, orators, and artists, who met to witness the athletic 
sports of the youths, and to converse on such subjects as 
possessed a common interest for them. Here political ques- 
tions were discussed, and literary productions M'ere criticised ; 
the poet recited his latest composition, and the philosopher 
expounded the distinguishing points of his system. We do 
not know to what extent the culture of flowers was canied 



in these Athenian parks ; probably they were not entiidy 
neglected, but the principal feature or chief attractkm is 
both seems to have been their quiet shady walks and grotcs, 
from which an occasional glimpse might be had of Uie not 
distant Parthenon towering above the city on the summit of 
the Acropolis. It was to these *' groves of Academus " that 
the youthful Horace (47 B.C.) was sent by his wise and afic- 
tionate father to finish his education ; and in them, as be 
tells us in his touching; little sketch of autobiography, be 
first learned to distinguish the mathematical difference be- 
tween a straight line and a curved one, and began hb searck 
after truth amid their leafy shades.— 755<r Garden. 



The Principality . — ^At a recent meeting of the Powys- 
Land Club at Welshpool, the Rev. C. Boutell, the wcD- 
known antiquarv* called attention to a point in whidi many 
Welshmen will be interested. How is it, he asks, that tbe 
armorial bearings of the Prince of Wales should not indiide 
any device representing the Principality } In tbe time of 
Elizabeth the right of Wales to a first place in the arms d 
the heir to the Crown seems to have been recognized, and 
the proper authorities will perhaps be good enough to 
rectify tne anomaly by which the Prince is made henkh- 
cally to ignore his own Principality! The subject, as 
many of our readers are aware, has been very fully disclosed 
in our Bye-gones column. At the same meeting it was an- 
nounced that a house had been purchased in Salop-n»d, 
Welshpool, for the purposes of the Powj'S-Land Museoni, 
and a hope was expressed, which will be heartily echoed, 
that the possessors of suitable objects would be publid 
spirited enough to present them to the museum. The Ear- 
of Powis presided over the meeting, and there was an in- 
fluential attendance. — Oswestry Advertiser, 



Royal Archaeological Institute. — The first monthly 
meeting of the session was held at the Rooms of the Insti- 
tute, 16, New Burlington-street, on Friday, the 7th inst, Sir 
Sibbald D. Scott, Bart., vice-president of the society, in the 
chair. 

There was a rather thin attendance of members, owing 
probably to the inclement slate of the weather. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, congratulated 
the society on the amount of worfr done last session, and oq 
the success of the Exeter meeting, which he characterized 
as one of the most successful in the society's annals. It 
was proposed to present the Mayor of Exeter with a chain 
of office, which would cost some 150/., in acknowledgment 
of the kindness and hospitality shown by the dty of Exrter 
during the sojourn of tne society in that town. AIlQdiBg 
to the Bill introduced by Sir John Lubbock, for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments, he said he believed that 
the Government would not oppose the BUI, with the excep- 
tion of the compensation clause, which, in his opimon, 
comprised the gist of the measure. The chairman then 
read a letter from Mr. George Howard to Colonel Lane 
Fox, with a description of Bamborough Castle, whidi was 
one of the finest specimens of Norman architecture in the 
kingdom, and which it was proposed to alter and enlarge 
for the purposes of a convalescent hospital. This was a 
strong case for interference, and ought to be included in 
Sir John Lubbock's Bill. Wlicther the Government woiikl 
assent to this or not, some effort should be made in the 
matter by the members of the Institute, and all who had an 
interest in archaeology. The government of Belgium had 
set us a better example, having taken tangible and practical 
means of protecting the ancient castles and monnments o 1 
the country. 
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probably, the prior's seat. In the south wall of the nave, 
which has recently been exposed to view by the demolition 
of some ancient houses, windows have been discovered 
similar to those in the apse and the north transept. In 
two of them, however, the round heads have disappeared and 
given place to flat wooden lintels. The masonry of all the 
windows consists of Caen stone, upon which the tool marks 
are distinctly visible. Although it is stated, in the early 
list of benefactors of the Priory of St. Andrew, that Hugh 
of Trottesclive built the chapel, yet the size of the windows, 
and the joints of the masonry, point to a later date in ;the 
twelfth century. The walls are built of flint, and are from 
three to four feet in thickness. The south wall of the nave, 
recently exposed, which is covered with plaster and orna- 
mentation, seems to have formed the outer wall of the chapel 
and the inner wall of some building connected with it. Tnis 
is confirmed by the existence of a wall of the same thickness 
and character as those of the chapel. This wall was joined 
to the diapel at the east end of the nave by a wall of like 
thickness, pierced by an opening five feet wide, which may 
have been a gateway, leading either into the garden of the 
priory or the cemetery, which seems, from a number of 
skeletons found recently, to have extended to the east of 
the. apse. As there is no connection between the chapel 
and>ithe building south of the nave, various conjectures have 
been made as to its object. Mr. Scott Robertson suggests 
that it may have been an aisle containing couches for the 
lepers, while Mr. McKenzie Walcott thinks that it was a 
covered cloister or pentice. The north wall of the nave is 
not original ; it is built of bricks, with some of the old flints 
worked into panels, and contains only square wooden-framed 
windows. The west end of the chapel, which is of brick, 
with a low tower, and was built in 1735, is devoid of interest. 
The base of a font, not earlier than the fifteenth century', 
remains in the chapel. Within the memory of those now 
living a stone seat ran round the interior of the apse, the i 
upper part of which is now being beautifully frescoed. 
There are various other relics of interest. With regard 
to the present and the future of the chapel, Mr. Bailey was 
thankful to say that a strong eflbrt was being made for the 
careful preservation of all ancient features. A resolution 
had been passed by the trustees to contribute 250/. towards 
the required 1500/., which they were endeavouring to raise by 
public subscription, and the new Mayor of Rochester, who 
IS not a member of the Church of England, had subscribed 
twenty guineas for the same purpose. 

The Chairman stated that, as Mr. King was unable to be 
present, his paper would be deferred till next meeting. 

Zoological Society of London.— At the meeting of 
this society, held on the 4th inst. (Professor Newton, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair), the secretary read a report on 
the additions that had been made to the society's menagerie 
during the months of Tune, July, August, and September, 
T873, ^^^ called particular attention to two Argus Pheasants 
{Argus piganteus) from Malacca, presented by Sir Han^ 
Ord, C.B., Governor of the Straits Settlements, and a pair 
of Ceylonese Jungle-fowls {Gallus stanleyi)^ presented by 
Henry Bayley, Esq. Mr. G.Dawson Rowley, F.Z.S., ex- 
hibited a singular malformed variety of the Domestic Duck, 
r.nd the secretary a collection of fishes (containing six 
examples of Ceratodus forsteri) made by Mr. Ramsay, 
r.M.Z.S., in Queensland. An extract was read from a 
letter leceived from Mr. R. B. N. Walker, C.M.Z.S., ad- 
diessed to Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., and communicated by 
lira to the society, respecting Mr, Walker's endeavours to 
obtain living Gorillas ior the society's collection. A com- 
munication was read from Mr. J. B. Perrin, containing an 
account of the Myology of the Hoatczin (Opisthocofnus 
cristatus), A communication was read from Captain R. 
Beavan, Bengal Staff Corps, C.M.Z.S., containing a list of 
Fishes met with in the River Nerbudda, in India. A second 
communication from Captain Beavan contained some re- 
marks on certain difficulties involved in the acceptance of ' 



the Darwinian theory of evolution. A communication was 
read from Mr. Montague R. Butler, containing descriptioBi 
of several new species of Diumal Lepidoptera. A conran- 
nication was read from Mr. R. Swinhoe, H.B.M. Ccioil at 
Chefoo, on the Song- Jay of Northern China, with fbitha 
notes on Chinese ornithology. Mr. P. L. Sclater, F.iLS., 
exhibited and pointed out the characters of fourteen new 
species of birds collected by Signor Luigi Maria D'Albotis 
during his recent expedition into the interior of New Gmnea. 
A communication was read from Professor J. V. Barboza ds 
Bocage, F.M.Z.S., on the Ground Hombill of Sovtheni 
Africa — Buceros carunculaius cafer of Schlegd. A second 
commimication from Professor Barboza du Bocage contaioed 
a note on the habitat of Euprepes coctei^ Dum. et Bibr. A 
communication was read from Surgeon-Major Francis Dst, 
F.Z.S., containingidescriptions of new or little-known Indian 
Fishes. Mr. R. B. Sharpe, F.Z.S., read a paper desaibiD^ 
the contents of a collection of Birds recently received from 
Mombas in Eastern Africa. A second paper by Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe contained a list of a collection of Birds from tbe 
River Congo. Mr. G. B. Sowerby, Jun., communicated 
the descriptions of eleven new species of Shells. A comma- 
nication was read from Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., on the 
skulls and alveolar surfaces of Land Tortoises — Testudinata. 
The next meeting of the society for scientific business viH 
be held at the Society's House, in Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, at half-past eight o'clock, p.m., when the 
following communication will be made : — Dr. Edward L. 
Moss, F.R.C.S.I., " Description of a Vergulaiian Actino- 
zoon from Barraud's Inlet, British Columbia." (ReceiTcd 
25th September, 1873.) Communicated by Dr. J. E. Gny. 
Dr. O. Finsch, C.M.Z.S., ** On Lamprolia Victoria^'' A 
most remarkable new Passerine bird from the Fcejee 
Islands. (Received 25th September, 1873.) Mr. W. S. 
Atkinson, M.A., " Descriptions of two new spedes of 
Butterflies from the Andaman Islands." (Received jgtk 
September, 1873.) ^r. T. Spencer Cobbold, "Notes on 
Entozoa, part 1." (ReceivedSth October, 1873.) Mr.Ediria 
Ward, F.Z.S., "Description of a new Bird of Paradise of 
the genus Epimachus,''^ (Received 13th October, 1873.) 

The following papers also have been received : — Surgeon- 
Major Francis Dajr, F.Z.S.,." On Dr. Buchanan's Fishes of 
Bengal." (Received 14th October, 1873.) ^' J^"** 
Hector, C.M.Z.S., •* On Cnemiomis caUitrans, showing its 
affinity to the Natatores." (Received i6th Octoba, i^'l-^ 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, " On the Habits of the Pipit of ibe 
Argentine Republic." (Received 15th September, 1875.) 
Mr. A. G . Butler, " Revision of the genus Proto^mituV (R^ 
ceived 24th October, 1873.) I^- J- E. Gray, F.R.S., "On 
the Skulls of Japanese Seals, with Description of a Xew 
Species, Eumetopias elongataj* (Received 28U1 October, 
1873.) Mr. P. L. Sclater, " On Peruvian Birds coDccted 
by Mr. Whitely, part 7." (Received 31st October, 1873.) 
Mr. H. Whitely, C.M.Z.S., "Additional notes on Hum- 
ming Birds collected in High Peru." (Received y^ 
October, 1873.) 

Royal Microscopical Society. — At the ordinaiy 
meeting held at King's College, on the 5th inst. (Charks 
Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., president, in the chair), a highly inter- 
esting paper, by the Rev. W. H. Da]linger,waB read, in whid 
he described some further researches into the development 
of Monads, conducted by himself and Dr. Di^-sdale. TIk 
growth and method of fission had been made the subject 
of continued observation, notwithstanding the fiact that 
these organisms were in their early stages so extremely minate 
as to require an objective of 1-50 in. for their obsenralions- 
A number of beautifully executed drawings accompanied 
the paper. Mr. Alfred Sanders read a paper descriptivt 
of the art of photographing microscopic objects, and sbov* 
ing how the most complete success might readily be 
attained without the use of expensive and complicated 
apparatus. The various processes of enlargement, piint- 
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TAa Progress of Medicine : being the Introductory Lecture delivered 
at the Opening of the Kighty-ninth Session, 1873-4, of the Medical 
College of the London Hospital. By M. Prosser James, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. London: BaiUi^re, Tindall, & Cox. 1873- 
Wb have much pleasure in directing attention to Dr. Prosser James's 
lectura He gives an interesting resum^ of the general advance made 
in medicine in modem times, and more especially during the present 
generation. Apro^ of the Medical College of the London Hospital, 
we find the followmg observation : — " A glance at our new museums 
and laboratories is sufficient to prove that we have marched with the 
times ; that progress is our normal state." Dr. James successively 
passes in review the great discoveries or improved applications in 
the medicine and surgery of later years, referring specially to spectrum 
analysis ; the use of ute microscope in disease ; canical thermometry 
^in which latter he considers that London Hospital men were 
pioneers — thesphygmograph, or pulse measurer; the ophthalmoscope— 
also a comparatively recent discovery ; — the laryngoscope, the idea of 
which had occurred to Manuel Garcia, the brother 01 Malibran, 
during his scientific studies upon the vocal organs ; the subcutaneous 
Bjnringe, the aspirator, and an important category of new and highlv 
valuable drugs which the enterprise of modern travel and the research 
of modem chemistry have made known to us. Dr. James is evidently 
inspired with genuine enthusiasm for hisprofiinsion, and his admirable 
peroration, setting forth the lofty aims and noble duties upon which 
the healing art has its moral basis, may be read with advantage by 
students and professors alike. Did space permit, we should willingly 

3 note from tnis part of Dr. James's lecture. Suffice it to say, that 
le perusal of the pamphlet will be found highly interesting to general 
readers, as well as to students of medicine ex-officio, 

A Winter in Morocco. By Amelia Perrier. Author of " Mea Culpa,' 
" A Good Match." London : Henry S. King & Co. ' 

Any agreeable prq[>os8C8sion8 in favour of the kingdom of Morocco, 
or at least that portion of it comprised in the sea-port town 01 
Tangier, are very ukely to bo dispelled by the present volume. From 
the authoress's description, only those who consider that STn>reme 
discomfort, ignorance, ana uncleanliness are endurable trines in 
comparison with the cnarms of novelty, the picturesque, and a^ bril- 
liant climate, would care to face all the minor evils so pjaphically 
(dcetched forth in *' A Winter in Morocco." In trath, disagreeable 
details are more full}^ dwelt upon than good taste warrants ; and, as 
an unnecessary addition to the natural liveliness of the authoress's 
stvle, a forced smartness rather mars than recommends the book. 
Those, however, who may be contemplating a journey to the country, 
may be glad to peruse these minute details of travelling and domestic 
miseries, in order to provide against them. One of the best chapters 
gives an account ot a visit to a Moorish bride, and the authoress 
certainly deserves some credit for her perseverance in goincr through 
the ordeal which she describes. The illustrations, affording views 
of the scenery of Morocco, constitute a pleasant feature in the 
volume. 

Unorihodox London ; or^ Phases 0/ Religious Life in the Metropolis 
By the Rev. C. Mauricb Davibs, D.D., formerly Fellow ox the 
University of Durham. London : Tinsley, Brothers. 1873. 

Mr. Davies's book consists of a series of sketches of the various 
religious bodies having place and being in the metropolis. The 
papers thus entitled appeared originally in the Daily Telegrupk, and 
the rule laid down, says the author, " was that they should be strictly 
descriptive articles, expressing no opinion pro or con." Mr. Davies. 
being a clergyman of the Church of England for a time uncharged 
with duties, employed his leisure in the examination of forms of belief 
other than his own. He considers that he learnt much in his 
three years of religious peregrination, and that he softened down 
many prejudices. The book in some respects resembles Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon s account of the religious societies in America, but it is by no 
means so elaborate as the latter. The first sketch is devoted to Mr. 
Moncure Conway's chapel at South-place. Finsbury. Hence, Mr. 
Davies wanders through the various churches, chapels, tabernacles, 
or conventicles of note until he ends with the Greek Church in 
London Wall. The number of con^gations of various forms of 
worship thus visited by the author is considerable: we shall not 
attempt to particularize, but simply commend the work to the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the study of different' creeds and 
their manifestations. The liberal spirit in which the observations 
have been made is worthy of praise, and the author's simple and 
straightforward style renders his book readable and companionable. 

The Englishwoman's Review of Social and Industrial Questions 
contains a carefully-considered paper on *' Legislative Restrictions 
of Women's Labour," by Miss Jessie Boucherett. Mr. Mundella's 
Nine Hours Factory Bill, and Sir J. Lubbock's Shop Hours Regula- 
tion Bill are here discussed, with Mr. Thomas Hughes's proposed 
additional clause to the Factory Bill. A comprehensive paper on 
*^ Italian Charities " will be found deserving of perasal— as will, in- 
deed, the whole of the information comprised in this ably-conducted 
journal by those specially interested in the subjects of which it 
treats. 

The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone and Dr, Strauss. By J. 
M.Dixon. Hull: Fisher, Walker & Brown. 1873. 

Mr. Dixon, in his pamphlet, enters upon a critical uamination of Mr. 



Gladstone's address to the students at Liverpool— aaiBudverfisc 
specially upon tlie inconsistency which he considers was apparent is 
the Premier's treatment of his subject. 



On Common Sense, By J^Shn Donaldson. London : Tmdove. 

An elaborate disquisition upon a faculty which all aspire to pouan. 
There is a good deal of tmni in this essay; but it would hare giiied 
much in clearness and force by judicious compression. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

CWbbkes & Co.) 

Bourrie from the 4th Sonata for Violoncello, by J. S. Bach. Tzas- 

scribed byBerthold Tours. 
A NOBLB and spirited theme :— played with the necessary atspDCsssBd 

grecision, this f^cm. of the honest, genuine old master cannot bSi to 
nd many admirers. Mr. Tours deserves piaise for renderisf '^ 
fine music available for pianoforte players. 



Historicus.'~-A. translation of Richard of Cirencester's nest wock, 
''De Situ Brittanniic'' was published in 1809, under the title of ''Tl^ 
Description of Britain," bc^ and it was also reprinted as one of ^ 
" Six Old English Chronicles," in a volume of Bohn*s " Aatiqusiias 
Library," in 1848. 

J, /^.— The originals are preserved in the British Museum. 

H, R, {Nighgate),—SiOb Lyson's "Environs of London," Vol. ir.i 
p. 431. 

S. 7".— Mason was the author of the lines to wfaidi you refec 

C. /A— The individual to whom the tradition refers was Heaiy 
Gough, Esq., of Oldfalllngs, Staffordshire. He was a devoted aAcr* 
ent to the cause of Charles L, and on one occasion is stated to hm 
hjmself carried to the king a purse of ;^iaoo, 

/^.•— The lines quoted occur in Pope's poem of ^ Windsor FaRSt" 

X. A,— The information you solicit can be easily obtained by refier* 
ence to Burke's Peerage. 

M. L, — ^You will find much information concerning the hssSsj d 
Fastolfe in "A Booke on the Foundation and Antiqmtyeof tbetone 
of Greate Yarmouthe: from the original manuscript, ftc^" edi^ by 
C. J. Palmer, F.S.A. 

M, ^.— Tou will find the list of names you alluda to in Dr. Dsria*! 
" Origines Divisianae, or the antiquities of the Devizes.** This fitde 




lively and interesting style. 



C. H, 5^.— The book you mention is in the library of tiie BrittI 
Museum. 

D. A^— You will find particulars on the subject of which yoe vxik 
in Hallam's "Middle Ages," voL iii. 

y. S. Z.— The authorities at the British Museum do not nndatake 
the kind of work you allude to. Write to the Secretary of the News* 
matic Society, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would obl^ iy reftrriag ^ 
the volume and page where such queries are io be ftmtd. To emU 
this gives us unnecessary trouble, A few of our cerretpemdemis an 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give moiomly the re/erwtt 
to the query itself but thai such reference should also inelmdt eU 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded aifep 
4, Vol. iii.y to which a previous reply had been, given at page so^eai 
another at page 3s, requires to be set down iVol,iii, 4, 20^ js). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent asd 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in sudatdac, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possesaoa 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to d» I^ 
lishing Office, 8xa, Fleet S^eet, London, E.C. 
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wall of the choir, within the arch^ which is eastward of 
the bishop's throne. 

In any notices relating to the history of the diocese of 
Hereford, it must not be omitted to mention the institution 
of the Hereford musical festivals, which were originated 
about the year 1722. These arose out of an agreement be- 
tween certain musical clubs, established in Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and Gloucester, to meet each other annually, each 
city being visited alternately for improvement in harmony. 
These meetings soon became highly popular, and in 172^ 
the collections at the close for the benefit of the widows ana 
orphans of the clergy of the three dioceses, were instituted 
on the suggestion of Dr. Thomas Bisse (brother of Bishop 
Philip Bisse), chancellor of the diocese. Hereford Cathedral 
was nrst used for the morning performances of sacred music, 
in 1 759. The proceedings of the original club are chronicled 
.in Lysons* highly interesting " Annah of the Three Choirs.** 
From very humble beginnings, when these meetings were 
presided over by about six stewards (clergy and laymen), these 
festivals have attained the highest rank amongst the leading 
institutions of the same kind in England. The festivals at 
Norwich and York may be said to have been established on 
the principle so wisely set by the three choirs. The amount 
collected, in the form of donations, for the charity at the 
several cathedralsi ranges from 900/. to 1200/. in each year. 

Bishop Benjamin Hoadley followed (1722- 1725) Bishop 
Bisse. He was bom in Norwich in 1676, was the son of the 
master of the Norwich Grammar School, and was educated 
at Cambridge. He was a great controversialist, and was 
opposed by Bishop Atterbury and William Law. He was 
appointed to the See of Bangor in 1 7 15, but was so un- 
popular that he never visited his diocese. He was translated 
to Hereford in 1722, and in 1725 to Salisbury; and finally 
to Winchester, in 1734, 'virhere he died in 176 1. 

Dean R. Clavering (i 724-1 729) succeeded Dean Tyler. 

Bishop Henry Egerton (1725-1746) succeeded Bishop 
Hoadley. 

John Harris (1729), and Edward Cressett (1736), were 
also deans co-temporary with Bishop Egerton. 

Lord Tames Beauclerk f 1746-1787), a younger son of the 
first Duke of St. Albans (who was the illegitimate son of 
King Charles H. and Nell Gwynn), occupied the See for 
nearly forty-one years. This prelate is stated to have 
laid out the walks, and planted the elm-trees in the Castle 
Green, and also the trees in the Cathedral Close. 

The deans who followed Cressett were Edmund Castle 
(1748J, John Egerton (1750), and Francis Webber (1756). 
The latter died in 177 1. Dean Egerton appears to have 
been the son or nephew of Bishop Egerton. 

The Honourable John Harley became bishop in 1787, and 
held the See only one year. He was a younger son of the 
then Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 

John Butler succeeded to the bishopric in 1788, and died 
in 1803. He was a very learned and excellent man, and was 
highly respected by the clergy and laity. 

Nathan Wethercll, D.D., Master of All Souls' College, 
Oxford, became dean in 177 1, and died in 1808. He had a 
family of twelve children, the eldest being Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Knight, Attorney-General in 1826. He was 
Recorder of Bristol at a time when his extreme Tory 
principles brought about the riots in that city in 1830, which 
occasioned great loss of life and property. The dean had 
several sons who were clergymen. One was a Prebend of 
Hereford Cathedral ; and another, the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon Henry Wetherell, was Canon of Gloucester, and 
Rector of Thruxton. One of the dean's daughters was 
mother of the late beloved Archdeacon Richard Lane Freer, 
D.D., who succeeded Archdeacon Henry Wetherell, B.D., 
and died in 1863. Another daughter became the wife of 
the late Rev. John Glutton, D.D., Canon of Hereford, and 
Rector of Kinnersley. 



Bishop Foliot Herbert Walker Comewall, D.D., a memlicr 
of the family of the Rev. Sir George H. Comewall, But, 
of Moccas Court, held the See from 1803 to 1808, when lie 
was translated to Worcester. He died about the year i8]o 
at his palace, Hartlebury Castle. 

John Luxmore succeeded as bishop in 1808, and was 
translated to the Bishopric of St. Asaph in 18(5. His 
son, the Rev. Heniy Luxmore, became Dean of St. Asapk 
and a Prebend of Hereford. He also enjoyed for some 
years the vicarages of Bromyard and Cradley. 

George Isaac Huntingford, D.D., Bishop of Gloacester(i 
most learned theologian and Greek scholar, of equal cdebritj 
with Professor Porson^, was then translated to HeieM 
which bishopric he held undl 1832, in conjunction with tk 
Wardenship of Winchester College. His lordship was ihe 
tutor of the minister, Lord Sidmouth, and died nnmanieiL 
His nephew, the Rev. Thomas Huntingford, M.A, wasPn- 
centor of the Cathedral ; and the Rev. Henry Huntingfod, 
B.C.L. (another nephew), was rector of Hampton Bishop, 
and died a Canon of Hereford Cathedral in the year 186S. 

Between the years 1808 and 18 10, William Ldgfa, D.D, 
was dean, dying in 1809, when George Gretton, D.D., suc- 
ceeded and hved until 1820. 

Robert James Carr, D.D., dean (1820-1827), ^^ ^ F^ 
favourite with the Prince of Wales, then Regent, and sSter- 
wards George IV. He held the living of Brighton, in ixwpt> 
tion with the deanery, but resigned it on being made Bishop 
of Chichester in 1825. In 1827 his lordship was translated 
to the See of Worcester, which he held until his death. He 
was also Clerk of the Closet to George IV. and William IV. 

Dr. Carr was succeeded in the deanery by the Rer. 
Edward MeDish, M.A., who held a living ncarNonridu 
He died in 183 1. Mrs. Mellish (his wife) was the daughter 
of Dean Leigh, who died in 1809, before his instaUadoB. 
She was a cousin of the Right Honourable George Canning, 
who promoted her husband to the deanery. The Lord Jas* 
tice Mellish is only son of the late dean. 

The Honourable Edward Grey, D.D. (a son of the fii^ 
Earl Grey), Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate-stmt 
London, succeeded as dean in 183 1, and, on the death of 
Bishop Huntingford in the year i8t2, was raised to the 
prelacy. He died in 1837, very suddenly, much respected 
as a learned and most excdlent prelate. 

Ex-CathxdsI 

{Xo he continued^ 



FORFARSHIRE BALLAD. 

The following modem^antique is fix>m a manuscript dated 
1843, in my possession, and was picked up in one of my ballad* 
hunting^ expeditions some twenty years a^. I have neps 
seen it in print, and perhaps it may l)e interesting to the 
readers of the Antiquary : — 

Margaret Maule was a ladie fair, 

As e'er did gang or ride ; 
Her father was Panmure's proud earl. 

And his lands lay lang an' wide. 

Margaret Maule was a ladie £air, 

As e'er the sun sheened on : 
Of brithers dear she had but ane. 

And of sisters she had noneu 

She never heard a mither's voice. 

Nor knew a mither's aid ; 
For the same hour that gae her birth 

Looked on her mither dead. 

But Margaret Maule to womanhood grew. 

And she was a ladie fair; 
Her father proud has promised that she 

Should wed Lord Ethie's heir. 

Margaret Maule was a ladie feir. 

An' comelie for to see, 
And dearly she loved Walter Ogilvie, 

Her father's foot-page was he. 
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"The lady abbess o' Rcstennct 
I ance stood in gude stead. 
And you are welcome to be ocr guesti 
In memory o' that deed. 

" We'll meet at evening Iwben the mane'a 
Ower Castle Kelly's turrets grey* 
I'll watt to bear you secretly 
*Mong the holy nuns a while for to stay.** 

One parting kiss in loving mood — 
They turned them round to leave the wood- 
Before them there her brother stood 1 
All o'er his brow a lowering cloud, 
And in his hand a sword. 

*' Richt valiant sir," he scoffing saidt 
And a loud laugh laughed he, 

" Withouten sight o' English host. 
My sword your bride shall be. 



The valiant Slasher here steps in, and crosses swords with 
the Champion, who wounds him. A rustic, playing the 
rUe of the doctor is called in ; and, after pratmg greatly on 
his own account, and for the furtherance of his repntatioa, 
he administers to the wounded man a dose of his medidiie 
saying,— 



«« 



i»t 



"And tak thou that, thou saucy page!' 
An* he smote him cruellie, 
Till his warm heart's blood ran trickling down. 
And a lifeless corpse lay he. 

The lady stretched too late to save, 

But lovers brook not parting breath, 
She laid her beside his oluidy corpse 

An' followed him through deatn I 

And I hae sat beside their graves, 

Wi' blooming wild flowers spreaid. 
And listened to the blackbird^ sang 

Far in the greenwood shade. 

As a whole the language is poor, vet there are one or 
two excellent stanzas. There is no nistoricd foundation 
for the tale. 

Alison. 



ANCIENT CHESHIRE CUSTOMS. 

The ancient and mediaeval customs of the various counties 
of England, now fast falling into oblivion, form a good 
subject for the study of the archaeologist, by comparing them 
with the customs of the neighbouring counties and with those 
of the Continent, and lastlv, by tracing these remnants of the 
times of our forefathers to tneir origin. In the following paper 
I shall allude to a few of the old customs of Cheshire, which 
partake more of the social and domestic than perhaps do the 
customs of any other county. Lucian describes the inhabi- 
tants of Chesmre as hard-working, hospitable in their enter- 
tainments, social, but soon brought to temper; honest in 
their dealings, and particularly fond of borrowing that which 
belongs to their neighbour. They are said to belong to a 
county most staunch in keeping up the ancient customs, so 
" that many home and fireside mysteries still exist in the 
county, and the observance of them is kept up witli strict 
fidelity." 

The characters in these fireside plavs, which were generally 
Acted at the farm-houses, were taken by the husban£nen and 
rustics. ** St. Greorge and Slasher*" a favourite play, com- 
mences with a prologue, spoken by the first and second 
officers respectively, in which they say they are come to act 
the champion, and call on St. George to enter, and uphold his 
far-famed reputation. The Champion, entering, introduces 
himself to the audience in the following words : — 



Here. Jack, Uke a little oat of my bottle, 
And let it run down thy throttle ; 
If thou be not auite slain. 
Rise, Jack, ana fight again.** 

Upon this admonition, the wounded Slasher rises to his 
feet, by no means the worse for the blow received, and ntteis 
a lengthy eulogium on the healing qualities of Uie quack's 
medicine. 

This piece of amusement is ended by the entrance of the 
fool, repeating the following rhyme, — 

" I am not the prince of Beelrebnb, 
But upon my shoulder I carry a clab. 
And nnder my arm a dripping-pan.** 

He then presents his ladle amongst the spectators, solicit- 
ing their patronage, and they, according to the bent of their 
liberality, contrive to bestow a few coppers on the *' Motley 
Fool." 

On << All Souls' Kve " the soulers go about a <* sooling," 
or begging, for whatever they can get, performing tridcs and 
dances, and singing the following or some simuar kmd of 
song : — 

" You gentlemen of England, pray yon now draw near. 
To these few lines, and you soon shall hear 
Sweet melody of music all on this evening clear. 
For we are come a souling for apples and strong beer. 

" Step down into your cellar, and see what yon can find ^ 
If your barrels are not empty we hope you will prove kind* 
We hope you will prove ktno, with your apples and strong beer 
We'll come no more a souling until another year.*' 



II 



I am St Oeorge« the noble champion bold, 

And with my glittering sword I won three crowns of gold. 

It's 1 who fought the nerce dragon. 

And brought him to the slaughter, 

And by that means I won nir Sabra, 
The King of Egypt's daughter. 
Beven have I won, 3rct married none ; 
But smce they've begun the thing 
Called matrimony in the land 

Which our King George doth rule, 

With sword m hand. 
And who is he who dares against me stand ? 

Ill swear 1*11 cut him down 

With my victorious brand I "• 



" Ood bless the master of this honse, and the mistress too. 
And all the little children that around the table so. 
Likewise your men and maidens, yonr cattle ana yoar store. 
And all that lies within your gates wo wish you ten tames 
We wish you ten times more with your apples and strong 
We'll come no more a souling until anotner year." 

This last verse, from the language in which it is couched, 
is probably chanted or sung after the " apples and strong 
beer" have been bestowed upon the beggars. 

This custom has a very early origin, and was not confined 
to the Palatine County A Chester, but was practised in tbc 
neighbouring and other counties, for ShaKespeane, in Im 
writings, thus alludes to it I'- 



ll 



To speak puling like a beggar at hallowmas.** * 



• St€ " Omerod's History of Cheshire/* VoL i., p. 53. 



fVom the beginning of the month of November to Christ- 
mas " Old Hob " is carried about. This was a horse's 
head enveloped in a sheet, which the rustics in the evenings 
bore about from farmhouse to farmhouse, singing iloggrel 
rhymes, and begging.f 

May-day was looked upon as a general holiday, not only 
in country places but also m many large towns. It ^raa costom* 
ary on this day for the young men to place birchen bongfai 
over the doors of their lovers* dwellings, and also to nuiik 
the dwelling of the scold by decoratmg her door with a 
branch of ouIer,{ much to the dislike of the virago. A not 
branch } marked the dwelling of a slut. 

At Easter time the countiy children went about to the 
farmhouses collecting pasch, or pace-eggs, and they are 



* Sw "Two Gentlemen of Verona,** act il., sc. x. 
t This custom t« observed in various parti of 
X Alder. 
\ A hasel branch. 
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the habitues of the abb^ as "Long Meg.'* I shall be glad 
of any information relating to this Long Meg, of whom dim 
traditions even now linger in Westminster. 

J. Harris. 

Queen Mary.— In Miss Strickland's " Lives of the 
Queens of England," Vol. iii. p. 558, edition of 185 1, the 
following strange passage occurs :— 

" Queen Mary, having overcome the repugnance of the 
EngUsh to be governed by a sovereign lady, was disposed 
to place her own sex in stations of authority, of which there 
had been few examples before or since. She made Lady 
Berkeley a justice of the peace for Gloucestershire, and 
Lady Rous she appointed of the quorum for Suffolk, ' who 
did usually sit on the bench at assizes and sessions, among 
the other justices, cincta gladio^ girt with the sword.' " 

As I have not seen any notice of these appointments in the 
works of any other historian, I should be glad to know 
whether the statement is perfectly reliable. A female judge 
'< girt with a sword," must have excited attention, and it is 
strange that we have no contemporary remarks thereon. I 
should have thought that John Knox, in his attack on 
" The Monstrous Regiment of Women," would have com- 
mented on so unusual an occurrence, and it would be in- 
teresting in these days, when so much is said and written 
on the "Woman's Rights" question, to know how the 
fair sex conducted themselves in their judicial functions, 
and supported the dignity of the Bench. 

S. Kino. 

Singular Wager. — Is anything known of the persons 
who made the following singular wager ? 

" In consideration of ten guineas received by me this 
second day of July, 1 771, of Francis Salvador, Esq., I pro- 
mise for myself, my heirs and executors, to pay unto the said 
Francis Salvador, Esq., his heirs or assigns, the sum of one 
hundred guineas, that is to say, in case John Wilkes, now 
alderman of London, shall be hang'd. 

";fio5. Tho. Roche." 

Messrs. Roche and Salvador were doubtless supporters of 
the ministry of that day ; but I do not remember to have 
elsewhere met with then: names. 

J. CUBITT. 

The Falchion. — ^Are there any specimens of the peculiar 
kind of sword called a falchion now extant ? I have never 
met with one in any collection I have seen. Romance 
writers have a habit of terming all knightly swords falchions, 
but this is an absurdity. The true falchion was a very broad- 
bladed sword, widening towards the point, and with a curved 
edge. Planch, in his " British Costume," gives some en- 
gravings from the Painted Chamber, Westminster, in one 
of which a woman is fighting with a falchion, the figure 
being of the time of Edward II. Can any one inform me 
whete a genuine falchion can be seen ; or failing that, where 
I can see a correct and carefully-executed engraving of one ? 

N. Morgan. 

Hypocausts. — What was the purpose of the square or 
oblong aperture in one of the sides of the hollow quad- 
rangular fluc'tiles which the Romans employed to convey 
the heat and smoke from the hypocaust ? Unless furnished 
with a lid or stopper, the efBux of smoke into the dwelling- 
rooms must have oeen intolerable, and to me incredible. 

M. D. 

Market Days. — Has a lord of the manor the power 
to change, on special occasions, in a market town situated 
in his manor, the day on which a market or fair is ordinarily 
held? 

F. 

«* By Hook or by Crook."— Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me of the origin of this phnise ? I fancy having 
zerd somewhere that it was as old as the time of Chaucer. 



Bells in Great Britain. — Will any reader of the 
Antiquary kindly give a list of the large bdls in Great 
Britam, with dates of ere ction and any incidents of interest 
connected with them ? 

D.R. 

Henry of Knighton. — ^Has Henry of Kni^tan^s 
Chronicle ever been published ; and, if so» in what edition of 
the old chronicles ? 

F. 

Mourning. — ^What is the earliest date to which the cos- 
tom of wearing black in token of sorrow for the dead can be 
traced ? 

T. Adahsp 



Irj^Ius. 



The Tungfern Kuss (Vol. iv. 190, 229, 239). — ^Yonr cor- 
respondent, Mr. H. Fraser, will find a long and interesting 
account of this instrument of torture in the " Archacologii ** 
of the Society of Antiquaries, in a paper read by Mr. R. 
L. Pearsall, 12th June, 1837. There appears to have beca 
more than one of these terrible implements of torture od 
the Continent in use two or three centuries since. 

Their first introduction is generally attributed to the 
Spaniards, during their domination m the Netherlands, 
Holland, and in certain German Provinces. The Casde of 
Koningstien, near Frankfort, is said to have contained one 
of these instruments. 

Mr. Pearsall, inspired by the tradition of the " Jnngfcra 
Kuss " of Nuremburg, partly obtained fxx>m a Crennan work 
which fell under his observation, and partly from Dr. 
Mayer, keeper of the archives at Nuremburg, who posi- 
tively assured him that the existence of the object of his 
inc^uiry was no fable, some years since commenced a series 
of mdefatigable exertions in its search. He ransacked the 
dungeons, caverns, passages, and torture-rooms of varioas 
castles, prisons, and town halls; but beyond suspicions 
niches, trap-doors, oaken beams, and obscure recesses, it 
was a long time before he found any conclusive evidence. 

The *' Virgin's Kiss" seems in some instances to have 
been confounded 'with another implement, equally tenihfe^ 
an object, composed of a number of iron blades, which 
projected on the face of each other, and being screwed into 
cylmders, crossed each other like sword blades. They were 
placed over a vault above the waters of the Rhine, or I>anube. 
or other rivers, and the unhappy victim being thrown npn 
them, ihey instantly revolved, cutting his body into pieces, 
the fragments of which passed through them into the dait 
river beneath. Whenever any discolouration arose, caused 
perhaps by stormy weather, producing a turbid state in the 
water, the peasantry would commonly exclaim — " The Vb^ 
has been at her work again ! '* 

But to return to the implement referred to by Mr. Frase^'f 
Mr. Pearsall afler a long search succeeded in his wishes. 
He traced the*' Jungfeni Kuss,** to a collection of antiquities 
belonging to a Baron Deidrich, kept in his castle of Feistritx 
on the oorders of Steirmark. Here he was permitt^ 
personally to inspect it. Outwardly, the object represented 
a woman of Nuremburg of the sixteenth century, in broad 
trimmed hat, frilled cap, with a ruff and tippet. It con- 
sisted of a hoUoM' case of iron about seven feet high, fitted 
with spikes projecting inwardly. The figure was constructed 
to open, doorwise, and the victim being thrust into it, it was 
forcibly closed, and death ensued in a terrible manner. 

The instrument I am describing came, as Baron Deidrich 
informed Mr. Pearsall, from Nuremburg. " I bought it," he 
said, "of a person who obtained it, with the Irft kand, 
during the French Revolutionary wars ; and had it with the 
greater portion of the contents of*^ the arsenal of Nurembmg. 
From hun I received it in a cart, with other articles. It 
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been an English statesman, wlio was knighted and appointed 
Secretanr of State by Charles II., a post he retained until 
his deatn. 

Fredx&ick Rule. 

Chained Books in Churches (Vol. iv. 217/231, 239). 
— The following instances have been recorded in the ** Bye- 
gones " column of the Oswestry Advertiser ;— • 

Whitchurch:— "The Book of Martyrs," black letter, 
1556. • 

Tilstock :— " Book of Martyrs," by Jones, two Vols, (this 
is said to be in the vestry). 

Hodnet : — The church where Bishop Heber was rector — a 
book chained to the desk. 

Upton Magna :— A book chained to the desk near the 
pulpit, entitled " An Answere to a certaine booke latety set 
forth by Mr. Harding, entitled • A Confutation of the 
Apology of the Church of England,' by Bishop Jewell." 
(This disappeared with the restoration of the church a few 
years ago). 

Baschureh :— A Bible chained to a pew. 

Munslow : — ^A book chained to a stand (removed a few 
years ago when the church was restored). 

The foregoing are all in the county of Salop ; and it is also 
stated in the same paper that formerly at the church of 
Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, ** The Whole Duty of Man," 
a folio, printed at the sign of the Bible in Chancery-lane, 
1687, was chained upon a desk near the altar. Also that 
seventy years ago a Welsh Bible was chained to a lectern in 
the church of Llanfihangel, above New Radnor, a parish 
where in the present age service is held in English. 

Askew Roberts. 

During thirty years' residence in this village (St. Mary 
Bourne, Hants) I have often heard the aged villagers talk of 
the Bible and "Fox's Martyrs '* being chained near to or at 
the communion table for public reading ; and as far as I can 
make out they were removed about thirty-five years ago. As 
testifying to the fact of such books having been used, I find 
the fallowing entries in the parochial registers : — 

1683.— Paid for a horse to fetch the book of Martyrs 
fi'om Redding 3s. 

1686. — For the book of Homilies 12s. 6d. 

1706. — Pd. for a chaine for y« book ^00. ois. cod. 

I "OS" — ^A common prayer book lis. 

„ — Binding of y® too books 14s. 

1752. — ^Apl. 1st. pd. for 2 chains for Martyr's book 3s. 

Among many other interesting entries that tend to throw 
light on the social status of the parish in past times, I find 
the following notice of an article that was formerly in con- 
stant use in village churches : — 

1682. — Pd. for an hour glasse, 2s. 7d. This glass is, I 
believe, now at the vicarage ; and similar sand-glasses were 
much in vogue here until quite recently. 

J. Stevens. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Hammond, is j^uite right. *< Fox's 
Book of Martyrs " was chained to a desk in Ashford Church, 
Kent, but the desk and book were removed in 1833 to make 
room for new pews. The folio is now in a box in the church. 
I have seen what remains of the book, which is very much 
shorn of its original contents ; in fact, it has been disem- 
bowelled. Notmng but the ringi to which a chain was once 
attached, remains. 

Frederick Rule. 

The following extract is from Mr. Timbs' " Curiosities of 
London; " itaOudes to the church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, Leadenhall-street :— 

*' In a desk in this church are preserved seven curious old 
books, mostly in black letter, witn a portion of iron chain 



attached to them, by which they were foimeriy secntd 
under open cages." 

W. S. Longman. 

I have been told by a person who saw it there a few yean 
ago, that there was an old black letter Bible in the churdi 
of Linefield, in Surrey, and also the chain belonging to it, 
and I believe that it is still preserved there. The dnrdi 
itself is a Peipendicular building, and was made coHegiate ia 
1431 ; the onginal foundation being for *' certain tSoda d 
the Carthusian order." 

John H. Hoopkk. 

In the parish chureh of Wrington, Somerset, tk 
" Chained Bible," with "Fox's Book of Martyrs," is stS 

E reserved, but since the alterations in the church Uie boob 
ave been removed to the rear of the organ. — See Antiptary^ 
Vol. ii. 266. 

R. E. Wat. 

Cromwell's Grave (Vol. iv. 32, 82, 108, 132, 155, 168, 
194). — Your correspondent, Mr. S. Cutter, in writing abcot 
the exact position where Oliver CromweU's body was re- 
interred, after its exhumation in 1660, takes occasion to quote 
a passage £rom an anonymous article in Ckamiers^s younul 
01 Feb. 23, 1856, in which this assertion is made, refening 
to Mrs. Cromwdl : — *< Neither monumental inscrifthn ner 
parish, register records her place ^sepulture" and tnence the 
writer argues directly against the well-known and inoon- 
testibly-established fact, tnat a body believed by ev eiyo uc to 
have been that of her husband was disinteired and bdieadcd 
after the Restoration, in 1660. Now, this assertion about 
the burial-place of Mrs. Cromwell being unknown is void of 
all foundation in fact, and is only another instance of the 
extreme folly of quoting anonymous magazine articles as if 
they were gospel truth. 

Previous to the year 1775, the following inscription, with 
others, was copied from a stone lying wiuin the altar raib 
of Wicken Church, Cambridgeshire, in which parish Spimiey 
Abbey, which had been purchased by one of the Protector's 
sons, Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy of Ireland, is situated. 
The inscription was as follows : — 

Elizabetha Cromwell de Ely 

obiit XVI. die Septembris 
Anno Christo m.d. CLXXii 

anno aetatis lxxev. 

And with this occurred several other tombs of members of the 
Protector's family, and recording their burial in the same 
vault. 

It appears to me most probable, and, in fact, that there 
cannot oe any doubt, thattne above tombstone commemocates 
the widow of the Protector, who had taken up her abode at 
Ely, and who was the mother of Henry Cromwell whose 
tombstone is near hers — 

Henricus Cromwell de Spinney 
obiit XIII die Martie anno Cmisto 
mdclxxiii, annoq : setatis XLVii. 

And whose wife's death is also commemorated there :-^ 

Elizabetha uxor. Henrid Cromwell 

obiit 7 die Aprilis anno 1687 

annoq : astatis sue 52. 

Elizabeth Cromwell, the Protector's wife, was the daughter 
of Sir James Bouchier, of Felsted, in Essex ; and, accoed- 
ing to the inscription on the tombstone, was bom in 1598, 
being 74 years of age in Sept., 1672. Her husband was bon 
in 1 599. She was not unfrequently styl^ Joan CromweB, and 
is said to have been much conversant with the afiairs of her 
kitchen. A small book of her receipts in cookery, wh^ 
was published in 1664, tends to confirm this story. There i> 
a print prefixed to this book (which, by the way, is a very 
scarce one) which represents her in a plain, homdy dress. 

I would add that I have a very carefully-compiled pedigree 
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Gray's Elegy (Vol. iv. 180, 206, 238).— I will give Mr. 
Appleby my authonties for having said Stoke Pogis was the 
scene of Gray's elegy. In Maunders "Treasury of Know- 
ledge," it is said— "The churchyard of Stoke Pogis was the 
scene of Gray's celebrated elegy." In the " National Ency- 
clopaedia" (Mackenzie) the same statement is made; and 
Mr. J. C. JBellew, in his "Poets' Comer" (Routledge), 
says, ^ " Stoke Pogis, near Slough, was the particular spot 
described." Such statements, I admit, do not answer Mr. 
Appleby's query, as they do not prove that the elegy was 
begim at Stoke. As regards the idea of the opening line, I 
have already stated whence Gray is said to have drawn his 
inspiration. And in Disraeli's " Curiosities of Literature," 
article, •< Poetical Imitations and Similarties," it is said — 
" Gray appears to me to be indebted to Milton for a hint for 
the opening of his elegy : as in the first line he had Dante 
and Milton in his mind," &c. Now, if Grayresdly borrowed 
his first line from Dante, it seems immaterial whether the 
^* curfew was rung at or near the place where Gray then 
resided," as the line was not his own, but the imagination of 
Dante. Gray's mother is said to have resided at Stoke 
Pogis ; she certainly died and was buried there in 1753, ^^'^ 
Gray erected a monument, and placed an inscription upon 
her grave. He, too, was buried at Stoke Pogis, and by the 
side of the " careful, tender mother of many children." 

Since my communication (p. 206 ante)y I have read in the 
" Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography " (Mackenzie, 
Paternoster-row), that ''The poem was commenced in 
1742, and finished in 1749, under the influence of sorrow 
for the death of his aunt. Walpole saw it in MS., and 
showed it to many admiring friends. There is a tradition 
that the elegy was composed in the precincts of the church 
of Grantchester, and the curfew is supposed to have been 
the great bell of St. Mary's." Perhaps Mason's "Life of 
Gray " may contain the information Mr. Appleby requires. 

Frederick Rule. 

WiNWiCK (Vol. iv. 222).— Your correspondent, "J. P. S.," 
in his article on the above subiect, ignores aJl the theories on 
the subiect of the site of the death of Oswald, save the least 

Srobable, 1.^., the one that places the scene in Lancashire, 
fr. Tew, M.A., in Notes and Queries ^ August 9, 1873, 
S notes Professor Hussey, Sharon Turner, Jeremy Collier, ' 
uller, Lingard, and others, as holding to the belief that 
Oswestnr was the place whence the samt ** did to heaven 
remove." The late Mr. Hartshome says the place was Maes- 
brook (five miles from Oswestry) ; Mr. Anderson ("Antiqui- 
ties of Shropshire "), says Maesbury (three miles fix>m 
Oswestry), and *« H. W. L.," in an interesting contribution 
to the •* Bye-goncs " column of the Oswestry Advertiser, 
October I ?, 1873, says a good deal in support of the theory 
that Coedwae— the Wood of Woe (fourteen miles from 
Oswestry), "may be safely identified with the Codoy of 
Nennius," and was therefore the scene of Oswald's death. 
With the Base of Croes-Oswallt— Oswald's Cross— before 
our eyes ; Oswald's WeU, and Maserfield at our doors ; it is 
only natural that we in Oswestry decline to give up the 
saint who gave us a name, without some better reasons than 
the«>«<fiAri^of J. P. S. 

Old Oswestry. 

Before your correspondent, " T. P. S.," writes again on 
Lancashire archaeology, he would do well to consult the 
published volumes of the Chetham Society, where he 
will find much valuable and interesting information relating 
to that county (aiid to Cheshire), which corrects and greatly 
adds to Baines's history. He would confer a favour on many 
people if he would give the exact date, &c., from the parish 
register, of Arrowsmiih's birth, together with his father's 
and mother's names. 

F. S. A. 

White Horse of Westbury (Vol. iv. 19, 109, 181).— 
Mr. C. Golding makes the following dogmatic, assertion : — 
" A smaller and ruder one (that is norse) stood there from 



almost time immemorial " up to the year 1778, when it 
re-modelled to its present shape. Will he kindly give onj 
evidence for this statement — the earlier, of course, the better. 
To repeat the assertion of local and ignorant goides hook 
manufacturers is hardly desirable now-a-dajs. 

F. S. A 

Chingford Church, Essex (Vol. iv. 216), — It i» 
stated in Hughson's "History of London," p. 226, that— 

*<Dr. James Marsh, of Merton College, in Oxford, was 
rector of this parish anno 1630. He vras Archdeacon of 
Chichester, and dying in 1643, his archdeaconry was given to 
the excellent and learned man Dr. Henry Hammond." 

There is an account also in the same work of the lordshqi, 
but nothing further with reference to the church. 

W. S. LONOMAK. 

CoTswoLD Games (Vol. iv. 203, 230). — For the earliai 
reference to these once celebrated games, refer to Clemoi: 
Barksdale's **Nympha Libethris, or the Cotswold Masep" 
165Z ; and " Annaua Dubrensia. Upon the yearely celebra- 
tion of Mr. Robert Dover's Olympick Games upon Cots- 
wold Hills " (in verse), p. 36. Both these are excessively 
rare books, but probaoly are to be found in the British 
Museum. See also " Bibliotheca Anglopoetica," VoL ii., 
Chetham Society, under Barksdale, &c. 

J. P. Earwaser, F.SA. 

The Good Old Times (Vol. iv. 190, 206, 218), — ^In Coo- 
way Church there is a memorial slab within the rhancri with 
the following inscription : — 

" Here lyeth v^ body of Nich* Hookes of Conway Gcnl" 
who was y« 4J child of his father W™ Hookes esq by ABce 
his wife, and y* father of 27 children, who dyed y« 20^ day 
of March 1637." 

J. AlSTUST. 
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ARCHiKOLOGY IN INDIA. — ^In 1 867 the Government of 
India set on foot the movement for the systematic examina- 
tion, preservation, or record by photography and other 
means, of ancient buildings, inscriptions, and monuments. 
The year following, the scheme having received an impetus 
from the then Secretary of State (Sir Stafford Northcote], 
an establishment to carry out those purposes was sanctioned 
for Western IncUa ; but from that time until quite recently 
only intermittent archa!ological operations have been earned 
out, the most important and successful being the delineatioa 
of Ajunta frescoes by Mr. Griffiths, of the Sir Jamsetjee 
School of Art. At last a systematic enterprise is detennined 
upon in this direction, Mr. James Burgess having jost been 
appointed to carrv out the work of archaeologi^ researdi 
^md record througnout the Bombay Presidency, the Govern- 
ment of India having declined to sanction extension to the 
Berars, Central Provinces, and the Nizam's dominions. 
Probably his Excellency Lord Northbrook intends to include 
those provinces in some other plan. Nothing has been 
heard of General Cunningham, tne Archseologist-General, 
for some time past ; but it is understood he is steadily working 
away somewhere in Northern India. 

Discovery of Ancient Coffins at Leicksteil— 
Besides the discovery recorded on p. 159 ante, some woik- 
men, recently engaged in excavating for a cellar in connec- 
tion with the new spinning works of Messrs. Brieriey and 
Son, Kewarke-street, foimd two leaden coffins« contain- 
ing human remains. The coffins lay from two to three feet 
apart, and were about three feet below the surface. When 
uncovered they were about three parts filled with earth, bat 
the bones of the different parts of the bodies were visl^. 
One of the coffins measures about five feet eight inches in 
length, and the other is some two inches longer. Both ait 
about a foot in depth. Several skulls have previously been 
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picked up in this locality ; and the leaden coffin previously 
discovered was found only some forty or fifty yaras further 
up the street. The coffins were removed to the Museum. 

Brandon Church. — The parish church of Brandon, 
Suffolk, has just been reopened, after restoration under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Fertwee, architect, of Chelmsford. 
The church appears to have been built piece meal at various 
periods, the first portion having been built about the year 1050. 
During the work of excavation several fine old carved 
memorial-stones were found, with beautiful floriated crosses 
thereon, turned bottom upwards, and made to answer for 
floor pavements. Upon one found buried at some depth 
beneath the chancel, was a brass scroll bearing the inscription 
" Orate pro anima Rogeri Wheevle." Built into the walls 
of the tower were abo found some old stone coffins. 
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Oxford Architectural and Historical Society. — 
The members of the above sotiety have decided to continue 
the series of Saturday Walks and Excursions commenced in 
1870 ; and, on account of the shortness of the days at this 
season of the year, they will be restricted to Oxford. The 
following have been arranged : — 

To-day, at 2.30 p.m., it is proposed to meet in the hall of 
Pembroke College, when the Rev. the Master will receive 
the members, and the bursar will conduct them over the 
various parts of the college. They will afterwards visit 
Bishop King's house, an interesting example of domestic 
architecture of the sixteenth centory. 

On Saturday next, at 2.30 p.m., it is proposed to meet in the 
hall of Queen's College, where the Rev. the Provost hopes 
to receive the members. Some member of the foundation 
will then conduct the party to the most interesting and im- 
portant parts of the college. There are several interesting 
Portraits of benefactors to the college to be seen, and the 
brary contains many valuable books and MSS. The old 
horn, and other curious plate, will also be exhibited. They 
will »ext proceed to the Church of St. Peter-in-the-East, 
where the Vicar (the Rev. J. R. King) has consented to 
meet the members, and pomt out the several alterations 
that have been made since their last visit in 1870. Those 
who were not then present will have an opportunity of 
seeing the interesting crypt beneath the church. 

On Saturday last the members met in the hall of 
Brazenose College, where the Rev. the Principal received 
them and their friends, and conducted them over the build- 
ings of the college, the chapel, library, &c. Thev afterwards 
proceeded to All Souls* College, to view the progress 
which has been made in the restoration of the Chichele 
reredos. Professor Burrows met the members, and ex- 
plained the nature of the work in progress. 

The following meeting will also be held (by permission of 
the Curators) in the Taylor building : — 

On Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., Mr. "W. H. Turner (of 
the Bodleian Library) will read a paper entitled, " Curious 
Extracts from the Ecclesiastical Court-books of the Diocese 
of Oxford. " This will be considered the annual meeting of 
the society, when the officers and committee for the ensuing 
year will oe elected. 

On Wednesday last, at 8 p.m., the members met, when 
the Rev. Prebendary Wilkinson, M.A., of Merton College, 
read a paper on "The Origin of the Sorbonne, in the 
University of Paris, and its possible connection with the 
foundation of Merton College." The secretaries also gave 
an accotmt of their correspondence with the Bishop of 
Oxford, with reference to the preservation of the old church 
at Hatford, Berkshire. 



John (jough Nichols, Esq., F.S.A.— It is our pamfu 1 
duty to record to-day the deadi of the above eentleman, 
whose name for nearly half a century has oeen well 
known in the world of literature, more especially in those 
branches of it which appertain to history, biography, and 
heraldic research, and otner kindred matters of an antiquarian 
nature. He died on Thursday the i^th instant, at ms resi- 
dence, Holmwood, near Dorking, in the 68th year of his age. 
The deceased gentleman was the eldest son of the late John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., and grandson of the late 
John Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., the author of " Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century," and of the " History of 
Leicestershire." He was bom in London, in the year 1806, 
and having received his education at Merchant Taylors' 
School, at once devoted himself to literature, in connec- 
tion with his business as a printer, and largdy assisted his 
father and grandfather in their work of editing the Gentle* 
matCs Magazine. It need hardly be said that he had inhe- 
rited from his father a taste for antiquarian and topograph- 
ical research, and in early life he became a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, to whose publications he was a frequent 
and valuable contributor. From 1824 down to tiie year 
1856— when the proprietorship of the Gentiematis MagaUne 
was relinquished by the Nicnols family — Mr. Tohn Gough 
Nichols contributed many historical essays and reviews to 
the pages of that important publication, and also compiled 
its very copious obituary, a aepartment in itself which has 
rendered that work invaluable to the future biographer and 
historian. His first separate work was a collection of 
<' Facsimiles of Autographs of the Royal, Noble, L<»med, 
and Remarkable Personages of Engli^ Histoiy, from the 
Reign of Richard II. to tlmt of Charies II., witn biograph- 
:/«ai memoirs." This was published in dto., in 1829, and 



ical 

was followed two years later by an 8vo volume on « London 
Pageants," which was received with considerable favour. 
About this time he set to work to complete the " Progresses 
of King James I.," which had been left in an unfini^ed 
state at ms grandfather's death. In 1833 he produced an- 
other valuable 4to. work on the " Monuments in the Beau- 
champ Chapel, Warwick," and in 1838 he published, in 
folio, " A Description of the Frescoes discovered in the 
Guild Chapel at Stratford-on-Avon, and of the Records 
relating thereto." In 1834, on the formation of the Surtees 
Society, Mr. Nichols was appointed its treasurer, a post 
which he held for many years; and in 1838 he suggested 
the Camden Society, for the publication of historicsl docu- 
ments, which met with extraordinary success, and has been 
the model on which other popular printing societies have 
since been established. Of^the hundred and odd volumes 
illustrative of our national history issued by the Camden 
Society, several were edited by Mr. Nichols, while nearly all 
the pthers contain acknowledgments from their respective 
editors of their obligation to that gentleman, whose exten- 
sive knowledge was always most freely placed at the service 
of others. Among the many interestmg works which he 
edited for the above society, are " The Chronicle of Calais " 
(^1846) ; <* The Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen of London, 
from 1550 to 1563" (1847); «*The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane, and two years of Queen Mary" (1850) ; "The Grey 
Friars Chronicle of London," in 1852 ; "Giants, &c., of 
King Edward V." (1854) ; and in the same year ** Inven- 
tories of the Wardrobe, &c., of Henry Fitz-Roy, Duke of 
Richmond, and of the Wardrobe Stuff at Baynard's Castle 
of the Princess Dowager ; " and " Narratives of the Days 
of the Reformers (being the unpublished papers of Fox 
the Martyrolo^t)," issued in i860. He also edited, in 
conjunction with the late John Bruce, Esq., - " Wills 
from Doctors' Commons," issued in 1863. In 1841 
he prepared for the Berkshire Ashmolean Society the 
" Unton Inventories," with a memoir of the Unton family ; 
besides which he edited some of the volumes for the Rox* 
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boijgfae Club. Hie largest and most important of the works 
which he executed for the Rozbm^he Clab was the 
" Literary Remains of King Edward VI.," accompanied by 
a penonal biography of that monarch. Mr. Nichols also 
edited " The Boke of Noblesse ; addressed to King Edward 
IV. on his Invasion of France in 1475," which was presented 
to the Roxburghe Club in i860, by Lord Delamere. Between 
the years 1834 ^^^ '^3 ^ edited and published, in eight 
volumes, the *' Collectanea Topographica et Grenealogica ; " 
the sequel of which, the *' Topographer and Genealogist," in 
three volumes, appeared between 1850 and 1857. In 1842 he 
published his " Examples of Encaustic Tiles ; " this was 
followed, after a short interval, by <'The Fishmongers* 
Pageant on Lord Mayor's Day;" and in 1849 he produced 
a tramdation of Erasmus's *< Pilgrimages to Canterbury 
and Walsingham." Mr. Nichols resigned the editorship of 
the Ggntleman's Magazine in July 1856, but he was, never- 
theless, an occasional contributor, and subsequently furnished 
its pages with the " Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent.," an interesting detail of matters and persons con- 
nected with that long-established periodical, particularly in 
Uie earlier stages of its existence. Besides tne above, Mr. 
Nichols was uie author of many papers in *< The Archaao- 
logia," the Thmsactions of the Archaeological Institute, and 
in those of the London and Middlesex ArchsBological So- 
ciety ; and he was an occasional contributor to these pages, 
and also to those of other antiquarian journals. In 1862 
he commenced the *' Herald and Genealogist," which is 
gtin in course of publication. In all the above-mentioned 
works Mr, Nichols did good service to the cause of historical 
tmth by his unsp^lng exposure of all faJse claims to titles 
and pseudo*genealogies ; and it only remains for uis to add, 
that in his time he has assisted largely in the particular field 
of literature he had fixed upon, and that by his death a 
worthy and good man has passed away. 



Edacatioiiin India, nveo at the Social Science Coomss at Nonvicb 
by Mr. C. Sabapathi lyah and Mr. C. Meenanhaya. Theae g eatf anwa , 
Wno are Brahmint mm Madmt, have lately arrived in En^laad for 
the pnipoce of acqttiriaf information vegan tlie cammorca, agricQltire, 
mines and manutactures of this country. Statistics of the pcesea t 
state of edacation in India are also inclnded in the TonnMl, as veil 
as information upon numerous subjects connected witti the Bmita h . 

T%e Mitc€llany, Oxford : Jane Salmon. 

Thi initial contribution to the present number of The MiacMamy ns 
poetic mjrstenr, and rairht aptly serve a Pre-Raphaelite painter vith 
a subject. Mr. Lancelot Hare's " Dissertation on the Posation of 
Women " is remarkable for its logical and concise reasoning. Mr. 
Hare displays accurate acquaintance with the question which he hai 
selected for consideration, and his style is clear, forcible and osfr- 
spoken. His dissertation is more especially valuable as fte i i n g into 
detail upon certain definite points u connection with a canse aov 
widely discussed The short poem entitled "May** is iaffeDiou, 
ffractf ul and genial. "The Adventures of a Midshipmam on Boaid \ 
Leaky Ship ** are wonderful, if true. 



^niiui of S00iis. 

Lif€ of Matekelett with Selections from his Diaries and Corremon- 
dence, by his Wife. Adapted from the original German by A. D. 
Coleridge. In two volumes. London : Hurst & Blackett. 2873. 

This is a biosraphy singularly rich in personal and artistic record. 
By his cheerral and sociable disposition^ Moscheles was peculiarly 
well adapted for the varied and exciting life of a musician. While a 
brilliant and exceptional performer, he, at the same time, reaped the 
advantages which, as composer, he could command over the simple 
executant The recollections of Moscheles e^:tended over nearly 
three-parts of a century. It seems almost strange that a man who 
but a short time aso was in our midst, should be able to speak of 
Beethoven, Hummd, and other great workers of the past as familiar 
friends. His diary tells the story of his life simply and brighUy, and 
without rancour when it has to chronicle some of the less amiable 
aspects of the profession, and with a generous worship of genius, 
springing perhaps as much from a naturally affectionate disposition 
as from appreciative art insight. The anecdotes and professional 
gouip interspersed throuriiont the work have an individual, life-like 
character. Tneybear the impress of what they really were, i>., simple 
transcripts from the experiences of the writer. Moscheles did not 
find it auogether smooth sailing among his brother artists. In Paris 
he had many difficulties to contend with ; and as indicative, perhaps, of 
the nature of these, may be mentioned uiat previous to his concert in 
the gay capital, the piano intended for use upon the occasion had to 
be guarded by one of the maker's vitax, ** to prevent anv trick being 
played.** He alludes to the punctilious etiquette of tne Parisians 
who hissed the singer Bordogni, because, from forgetfulness or in- 
tention. " he did not offer to conduct Mademoiselle Cinti back to her 
seat after finishing their duet." OfMaelzel, Moscheles tells ns that 
prior to the success of his ingenious and useful MUronome^ without 
vHiich no musician could now exist happily or securelv, the inventor, 
who for years had been at work upon his contrivance, nad to " provide 
himself with the bare necessaries of subsistence by the exhibition of 
his trumpeter automaton, and his dolls squeaking out *papa and 
mamma. ' The account of Weber's last days is deeply interesting, 
as also that of the closing scenes of Bpethoven*s life. But, indeed, it Is 
scarcely possible to open the volume at any page witiiout finding 
names of celebrity and events of interest 

Journal of ike Naiumal Indian Atsociaium, November. London : 
W. H. Allen. Bristol : J. Arrowsmith. 

Ths November number of this interesting publication contains the 
ispoit of the fxceUest addresses upon Indian Prisons and BogUsh 
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L» H. AT.— You will find the particulars jrou require in HootTs 
"State Trials," Vol ix., pp. i57-iooa A book on the sabjectvas 
written by Dr. Sprat, Bishop otKochester, and published bv order of 
Tames II., in 1685, entitied " A True Account and Declaration of the 
Horrid Conspiracy aninst the late Xjug," &c ; and in 1754 was pub- 
lished, " The Secret History of the Rye House Plot, by Focd, Loid 
Grey." 

W, S. Z.— Ton will find a table of Monumental Brasses in ti» 
Aniiquary, VoL iii., pp. 38 and 29, No. 46. 

F. F.—ii^ The Baronetcy became extinct in 1798. (2.) The arms 
of the family w or e A s-, two lions rampant 

Z. r.— Battle Abbey marks the site of Harold's camn, and the spot 
where his standard is supposed to have been taken by the Conqnervs 
forces. 

X, ^.— The enti^of your name and addreu in a book kept for tint 
purpose is all that is required 

T. 51— Old Winchelsea was destroyed abont the end of the Air- 
teenth century. 

J?. C— The style of architecture known as "decontad '* wasprara- 
lent duougfaoutthejgreater part of the fourteenth oentuy, aome of 
the earliest examples being the celebrated crosses e r ec t e d to tfw 
memory of Queen Eleanor. 

A. H^—To constitute a " tenure in chivalir** it was necessary that 
the estate should consist of twelve plough-lands — a pkmgh-laad, or 
cantcaia ierrm, being the quantity of ground cultivable fay 
plough in the course of a year— which was called a "knight'a.to^ 
feodum miliiaire. 

R. /^.—Thomas Rymer, the editor of the " Fcedera," was a native 
of Northallerton, wnere he was bom about 1638. He was mads 
Historiographer Royal in 169a, and died in 1714. 

H.—'Vir. Fleteher, of Norwich, has, we believe, published a book 
on Campanology, which will probably answer your purpose. 

P. ^.— The portrait you allude to is in the collcMrtioa of the Duke 
of Bedford, at Wobum Abbey. There is an engr«Tiag of it ia 
Lodge's " Portraits of Illustrious Personages." 

M. Z.— The Partnialia was published in X75a Sir 
Wren died in X7aj. 

S, H. ^.— Refer to Timbs' '* Curiosities of London." 



NOTICES, 

Comtpondenit who re^fy to futriet would obUgt iy referrmg h 
iho volume and page when tuch queriet are to bo found. To omit 
ihit gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our corretpomdemts art 
slow to comprekeud thai it is desirable to give not only ike referemet 
to the query itself but that such referent should also inciude off 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded at page 
4, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given ai page ao^ and 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down (Vol. uu 4, ao^ 3a}. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent sad 
capable persons accomplished in literatuxe or skilled in arc] 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in 
of facts, historical or othenrise, likely to be of general interest. 

Communications for the Editor should be addreated to dw Piib- 
lishing Office, 81A, Fleet Stxcet, London^.C. 
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popniaredacation for many years, succeeded Dr. Merewether 
in the deanery in 1850; and, under his able superinten- 
dence, the restoration of the cathedral, which his prede- 
cessor, Dean Merewether, had commenced, was completed. 
The cathedral church was reopened for Divine service, with 
suitable ceremony, in the month of June, 1863. Dean 
Dawes died at an advanced age in the year 1869. A splendid 
altar monument has been erected to the memory of the 
respected dean in the north-east transept of the cathedral. 

The Honourable George Herbert, M.A. ^brother of the 
Earl of Powis), succeeded Dean Dawes in the aeanery, having 
been made Prebend of Hinton in 1857, on the decease of 
the late Gustos of the College, the Rev. tames Garbett, M.A. 
The new dean also held the Rectory of Wem, in Shropshire, 
which he resigned on his appointment to the above dignity. 
Dean Herbert has, by the admirable manner in which he 
performs the duties of his high office, and by his gentlemanly 
Dearing, won the affection of all classes of persons. 

The Right Honourable Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L., a 
canon and treasurer of the cathedral, succeeded the Rev. 
Richard Lane Freer, D.D., in 1863, as Archdeacon of Here- 
ford, an o£Bce which he now fills to the great satisfaction of 
the entire diocese. His lordship was a chaplain to the late 
Bishop Huntingford. 

James Atlay, D.D. (the present highly beloved and re- 
spected prelate), succeeded Dr. Hampden in the year 1868, 
having been a Canon of Ripon and Vicar of Leeds. His lord- 
ship is the ninety-seventh Dishop in direct succession of this 
ancient See (reported to be the oldest in England), except 
for seven years (1167-74), between Bishops Melun and 
Foliot, and fourteen years ^ 1646-60) between the Bishops Coke 
and Monk ; in aU, extendmg over a period of 1339 years. 

The existence of the See of Hereford, so far as it is 
historically settled, has extended over the episcopacies of 
twenty-nine bishops before the Norman Conquest (from 
A.D. 544 to A.D. 1066, a period of 522 years). Tne first two 
Saxon bishops' names are unknown. The third Saxon 
bishop was Putta. The budiops elected since the Norman 
Conquest (1066 to 1873) have been sixty-eighty presiding 
during 807 years. The furst of these prelates was Robert 
Lozing, and the last. Bishop Atlay, D.D., as above men- 
tioned, who was appointed in 1868. 

Before we conclude our notices of the fabric of the cathe- 
dral, it will be right to state that as far back as the 
year 1822, when Dr. Carr was Dean, some idea impressed 
the Dean and Chapter to promote a complete restoration 
of the cathedral cnurch. The Rev. Dr. Cope, one of 
the canons, had recently died, and had lefl a sum of 500/. 
towards filling the eastern window of the choir (a Perpen- 
dicular and Decorated one) with stained glass, tne subject 
selected being " The Last Supper. " Unfortunately the form 
of the picture was a horizontal one, so that when the work 
was finished (a copy of Benjamin West's), the figures of four 
of the disciples were obliged to be left out. To render the 
choir more convenient for sacred worship, the pews were 
re-arranged and increased in number ; and, as a matter of 
beautification, the layers of paint (of a dingy white tint), 
were removed from all the fittings, galleries, pews, and stalls, 
and the rich grain and original colour of oak were properly 
restored. The outlay thus made to complete the painted 
window, and the alterations above mentioned, was about 
3000/., ^five-sixths of which were borne by the Dean and 
Chapter.^ The costly window (upon which 20cx)/. were 
spent) was out of character with the Norman, the ruling 
style of the other portions of the choir. But happily, when 
the restoration commenced in 1840, by Dean Merewether, 
and continued and completed between 1855 and 1863, by 
Dean Davis, followed, that great eye-sore (the Perpen- 
dicular window) was removed. 

Besides the material restoration of the exterior of the 
Lady Chapel, then in a very dilapidated condition, and the 
makmg sue, by imder-pinning (a gigantic and most difficult 



woxk), of the great tower, supermteoded by Mr. Cottin^iaiB, 
architect, the chief restoration in the interior of tbenbric, 
wliich was really designed by Dean Merewether with con- 
summate taste and archaeological detail, embraces the 
discovery and reihewal of the exquisite Norman arch, fonniav 
the eastern terminal of the choir, and the beaatifal spaodril 
attached to it. Next, as shown in the vestibule of the Lady 
Chape], are the opening of the Lady Chapel itself, the taking 
away of the libnuy fittings in the same, the removal of the 
entire church fittings in the great northern transept, the takiig 
down of the unsightly pillars under the northern and southen 
arches of the tower, the removal of the organ and gafioj 
under the western arch of the tower, and the lestoiatiaa 
of the western arches of the choir aisles (north and sooth) so 
as to a£ford an unbroken view of the aisles, running through 
the entire building. To the enumeration of these impoftasit 
works, we must not omit to add the opening up of tbe 
lantern of the tower, and the introduction of the splendid 
corona and metal screen, designed by Sir G. G. Scott, 
to whose superintendence the finishing of the restoratioo, 
on the death of Mr. Cottingham, was wisely entrusted by the 
Dean and Chapter. 

The effect of the preceding changes in the interior of th^ 
cathedral church (although third-rate only in propor- 
tion) is so grand as to render it unsurpassed by any similar 
fabric in the kingdom. The impression of perfect unity 
and uninterrupted gaze is at once both astonishing and all- 
enduring; it strikes the visitor immediately on his entrance 
to the nave by the western door. 

EX-CATQSD&i. 

{To he couiinued,) 



ANTIQUITIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— DRINKING VESSELS.* 

ROMAN, ETRUSCAN, ITALO-G&BEK AND G&EEK POTnC&T. 

{Continued from >. aoo.) 

The ceramic art of Ancient Rome and Greece is repre- 
sented by a small but interesting collection of caps ai^ 
vases of various forms. There are also specimens of £tns- 
can and Italo-Greek pottery, as well as of the Greek black 
ware of Nola. Mr. £vans exhibits four antique "Rxmam. 
cups. Three of these were found in England — the foonh 
at Amiens. They are, however, all sinular in fonn and 
material. As remains of Roman potteries have been i&et 
within the various territories anciently in occupation by tlitt 
nation, the resemblance noticeable m the ceramic vestms 
of different countries and localities is not surprising^ Aa 
excellent authority upon pottery and porcdain informs ns 
that ancient kilns have been discovered in many places in 
England. In 1677, *' Mr. Conyers, an antiquary, met vith 
some in digging foundations north-west of St. Paul's;'' msA 
in the western district of the New Forest, in Hampshie, the 
traces of extensive potteries have been found. The writer 
alluded to also mentions the discoveries of Mr. Artis az 
Castor, in Northamptonshire, where kilns, containing quan- 
tities of ware as placed by the potters for baking, were 
found, and potteries were traced to an extent of upwards of 
twenty miles on the banks of the Nen. To quote agac 
from ue same authority, we find also that ".upon the 
of the Med way, near the village of Upchurch, there 1 
the time of the occupation of Britain by the Romans, a 
extensive pottery. Along the shore for many miles may be 
observed vast quantities of Roman ware in fiagments ; is 
fact, the mud or clay when the tide is out is found to be 
completely filled with Roman pottery." We learn alse 
that the productions of each particular pottery may be 



* At the remaining articles vpon the Antique DrinkiB^ 
the International Exhibition constitute part of the sent 
issued, the Kxhibition is therein supposM to be still 
cally closed upon the jxst alt 
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recognized, and though the vases or vessels thus discovered 
are of common material, a peculiar elegance of form is to be 
observed in their outlines, the ornamentation, though rude, 
having a good effect. To return to the cups exhibited by 
Mr. Evans. Two of these were discovered at Fordingbridge. 
They are of the most ordinary description of earthenware, and 
the base, as is frequently the case in ancient Roman pottery, 
IS extremely small in comparison with the body of the cup. 
The one found at Icklingham, in Suffolk, is more ornamental 
m character than the two former, and not devoid of a cer- 
tom charm in the quaintness and simplicity of its outline. 
The Amiens cup is similar in shape, but smaller, and it is 
darker in colour. Besides the four specimens just described, 
Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum also contributes two Roman cups. 
One of these is decorated with a representation of hare and 
hounds. It is of reddish tone, the base being likewise 
extremely small in comparison with the diameter of the 
margin and centre. The second specimen is remarkably 
curious, having the appearance of composition rather than 
pottery. The base is formed of three masks. 

The Oenochoe (Italo-Greek), lent by R. H. S. Smith, 
Esq., is a fine example of this striking kind of pottery : 
figures in conflict displaying grotesque a^ty are represented 
upon it. The large Tazza^ also of Italo-Greek ware, likewise 
exhibited by Mr. Smith, is characterized by the elegance 
usually conspicuous in vases of this form. The external 
decoration consists of half-length figures, and what appear 
to be four gigantic eyes. A similarly hideous ornamenta- 
tion occurs m the Cvatkm, lent by C. D. E. Fortnum, Esq., 
jnth the addition of ridiculous and repulsive Satanic figures. 
Mr. Buckman exhibits a small cup with large handles in 
Italo-Greek ware. Mr. R. H. Smith also lends a cup of 
this description of pottery, but rather substantial than ele- 
gant m design. Mr. Fortnum contributes a Cylix in Greek 
black ware, which is curious as being without foot or 
stand. Vessels of this kind, when in the form of cups, were 
meant to be emptied at one draught. The large Cylix from 
Nola, also of the same ware as the former, as well as the 
Cantharus of Etruscan black ware, the cup of Greek black 
^re from Nola, and the Oenochoe from Capua have rather 
the gloss of modem productions than the dimmed surface of 
antiouity, and are probably modem imitations, though placed 
side by side with those of ancient date. The same remark 
applies to the smaller Cylix in Greek black ware, exhibited 
by Mr. Fortnum. The tiny ancient Greek toy vases are in- 
teresting Liliputian curiosities, showing that tne amusement 
of classic infants was not unprovided for. Though not to be 
classed with the pottery, Mr. Alfred Morrison's antique Roman 
jug, apparently of black and white marble, being placed in 
the same group as the former, may be here mentioned. 

(To be continued J 



THE CASTLES, HALI^ AND MANOR 
HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 

WARDOtTR CASTLE, WlLTSHlRK. 

'* Yet« thotigh deserted and in rttitl grey, 

The subs of inorn tipon thv relic stream, 

And evening ^elds thy wall her blushing ray, 

And Cyntoia visits with her silver beam.' 

OJf the south-western botder of Wiltshire, about half-way 
hetween Salisbury and Shaflesbuty, and in the parish of 
Tisbury, stand the ivy-crowned remains of the old castle of 
Wardour, than whieh, perhaps, few of the ruined homes of 
out ancient nobility are surrounded with a greater halo of 
itilwest, mainly derived from the touching episode of the 
^^^gCf capture, and recapture, which figures in the history 
of the great civU war, in the reign of Charles I. This ancient 
structure, the ruins of which constitute a prominent feature 
Ml the surrounding scenery, is of remote origin. Prior to the 
^gn of Edward III. it was the baronial residence of the 



family of St. Martin,* one of whom, La\rrence St. Martin, 
was knight of the shire in the thirty-fourth year of this 
monarch's rdgn. From that family, the property passed into 
the hands of the Lovels, with whom it continued for three 
generations ; and the castle itself appears to have been buUc 
m the reign of Richard IL by John, Lord Lovel, of Tich- 
marsh. On the death of this nooleman's grandson, in 1494* 
the next heir to the estate, finding himself involved in great 
difficulties by his adherence to the failing cause of the Red 
Rose of Lancaster^ disposed of Wardour Castle and demesne. 
They appear subsequently to have come into the possession of 
the crown, for we next read of their being given by Edward IV. 
to the Touchets, Lords Audley (afterwards Earls of Castle- 
haven), in reward of their adherence to the White Rose of 
York. The Touchets, however, did not long hold them ; for 
the second of that line who possessed them, having been taken 
in arms against Henry VIL, at the battle of Blackheath, on 
the 22nd of June, 1497, was beheaded on Tower-hill. His 
estates, of course, were confiscated ; and Wardour Castle, 
afler having been held for a short time by Sir Fulke Grcville,t 
ancestor of the Lords Willoughby de Broke, was purchased 
by Sir John Arundell, of Lanheme, in Cornwall, who 
presented it to his second son. Sir Thomas Arundell, the 
nusband of a sister of Catherine Howard, the fifth wife of 
Henry VIII. This gentleman, however, attaching himself 
very warmly to the I>uke of Somerset, in the next reign 
shared the Duke's fate, and perished on the scaffold. The 
estates of Wardour were again confiscated, { but were shortly 
afterwards granted by the king to the Earl of Pembroke, 
whose seat at Wilton lay but for a few miles distant ; but in 
the course of a few years the earl resolved to sell them, when 
they again came into the possession of the Arundells, having 
been purchased by Sir Matthew Arundell, whose eldest son, 
Thomas, known far and wide as ** the valiant," was created, in 
1605, Lord Arundell ofWardour. His lordship had previously 
(A.D. 1595) been made a count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
as a mark of recognition of his gallantry at the siege of Gran^ 
in Hungary, where, serving under the banner of the Emperor 
Rudolph of Germany, he captured the Turkish standard 
with his own hands. This honour was extended to every 
one of his children and descendants of either sex, so that 
every infant who is bom an Arundell is bom also a count 
or countess of the Roman Empire. Collins, in his Peerage 
(Vol. V. p. 119), gives the following amusing account of the 
reason which led to Thomas Arundell being created an 
English baron also : — ** On his return home, a controversy 
arising among the peers whether that dignity, so conferred 
by a foreign potentate, should be allowed here as to place and 
precedence, or any other privilege, it occasioned a warm 
dispute, which is mention^ by Camden in his ' History of 
Queen Elizabeth.' The queen, being asked her opinion of 
the case, is reported to nave answered that * there was a 
close tie of affection between the prince and subject, and that, 
as chaste wives should have no glances but /or their own 
spouses, so should faithful subjects keep their eyes at home, 
and not gaze upon foreign coronets ; that she, for her part, 
did not care that her sheep should wear a stranger's mark, 
or dance after the whistle of every foreigner.' " The result 
was that the precedence claimed on account of this foreign 
mark of distinction was disallowed. King James, however, 
soon after his accession, made amends for Elizabeth's 
jealousy, by creating him Lord Arundell ofWardour, in the 
county of Wilts, 



* The market-cross at Salisbury was erected by one of the St. 
Martins. 

t Sir Fulke Grevilie was a cousin of Sir T. Ansndelt. The Coun tess 
of Dorset mentions her two sons-in-law. Sir F. Grevilie and Sir J[. 
Arundell in her ynW.^Vide Harris Nicolas's " Tcstamenta Vctusta.*' 
Sir Thomas Arandell's mother was Lady Eleanor Grey, daughter of 
the Countess of Dorset. 

% Mr. John Britton.in the " Beauties of Enjrland and Wales." Vol 
15, pt. 2, p. 837, says tlie estates of Wardour were not torle.ied, but 
descended to his son Matthew, whom Queen Elisabeth knighted 
in 1574- 
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The old castle— as was disastrously proved in the siege 
before alluded to — ^was built in a situation chosen rather for 
its beauty than for its military capabilities. It lay low, on 
a flat plateau, surrounded by high wooded banks on every 
side, except on the south-west, where the ground sloped 
graduaUy down to the park and lake, " admitting a glowing 
sun to li^ht and warm the haughty building." hideed, says 
a writer in a recent volume of tne GtntUtuati's Magazine^ " a 
spot of greater beauty could hardly have been found amongst 
all the ^auties afforded by that peculiarly rich part of Wut- 
' shire where it marches with the Doisetshire border." The 
grand ** amphithcatrical hill," beneath which the ruins are 
situated, anords at certain points some beautiful and 
distant views ; and along one side of this hill, a walk, 
called the Terrace, leads through a variegated parterre, 
ojnamented with artificial rock-work, to the grand entrance 
to the castle. The chief features of the building, as it was 
erected by Lord Lovel, still remain. The ground-plan is a 
square, with a sexagon joined on to it ; whilst the quad- 
rangle is flanked at the four comers by massive square 
towers. The construction of the entrance is peculiar in 
having a double portcullis. On the eastern side, above the 
doorway, are the large windows of what was once the great 
banqueting hall ; they still remain, but of the rich tracery 
whicn they originally contained there are but few indications 
left. Over the grand entrance is a niche containing a head 
of our Saviour, with these words : — 



«« 



SUB NDMnrE TUO 
STIT OBNU8 BT DOMUS.' 



" Under thy protection may our house and race be upheld." 
And immediately beneath is a tablet carved with the arms 
of the famOy, together with the following Latin inscription :— > 

" Gcntis Arundeliae Thonlas Lanhemia proles 

{unior, hoc meruit, prime sedere loco ; 
ft sedit cecidit tine crimine plectitur ille 
Inaoys, insontem fata teauuta probant 
Nam quae patris erant Mattheus filius emit 
Empta auzit: studio principis aucta moncnt 
Comprecor aucta diu maneant augenda per aevum 
Haec dcdit, eripuit, restituitque Deos." 

These lines refer to the trial and execution, in 1552, of Sir 
lliomas Arundell, who was implicated with the Duke of 
Somerset, a.« above mentioned, in the charge of conspiring 
to murder John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. The 
inscription lias been thus translated : — 

** Sprung from the Arundol Lanhcmian race, 
Thomas, a worthy branch, possessed this place I 
Possessing fell ! Him, gailtless heaven removed. 
And by his son's success him guiltless proved ; 
Bv royal grace restored to these domams, 
Matthew, his heir, increased them and retains ; 
Through ages, may they yet enlarged descend, 
And God the gift resumed, renew d, defend." 

The centre of the mansion in its perfect state, formed a 
hexagonal court, in the middle of which was a deep well, 
and each tower had a staircase of its own, with a door lead- 
ing into the courtyard. Besides these, there was one 
principal staircase which led from the court into the great 
ndl. Parts of these staircases still remain, but not a floor 
or a roof now appears entire ; and, standing in the great ban- 
queting hall — now roofless and bare, but once resounding with 
festivity and mirth, and its walls gay with banners and tapestry 
— ^we may well recall to mind the words of the poet : — 

** Like Romance in stone ; 

Still to the present does it preach the past 
With more than language I There the moral sigh 
O'er the gone splendour of heroic times 
May wclfbe heaved, when Chivalry prevailed, 
And knightly bosoms with heroic pulse 
Were beating nobly, as became Uie brave I '* 

The dire eflfccts of the siege to which Wardour Castle >vas 
subjected, of which we shall have more to say herrafter, 
show themselves in all parts of the ruins. The first shot, we 
are told, fell with deadly force in the banqueting hall, where 
it cruelly damaged the great and costly cmmney>piece, 
richly carved in dark red marble, fragments of which are 



now to be seen in the grounds, worked into a sort ofrodcay. 
Some of the cannon-balls which caused the havoc and de- 
struction so plainly discernible are also preserved as memorials 
of the siege. 

Hard by the ruins of the old castle, are the remains of the 
mansion which was occupied by the family after the destmc- 
tion of their abode by the Roundheads, and where thcr 
resided till just 100 years ago, when they took up thn 
residence in a new and noble mansion, about a mile distant 
from the ancient site. This latter edifice, in the classical stjk 
of architecture, was erected by the then Lord Arande|], aad 
now bears the name of Wardour Castle. It is built of free- 
stone, and consists of a centre and two wings, wliidi project 
from the body of the building on the north side. Tlie prin- 
cipal entrance, which faces the north, is handsomely ona- 
mented with pilasters and half-columns of the Connthiaa 
order. This entrance opens into a spacious hall, 50 feet ia 
length by 24 in breadth, whence a splendid staircase leads 
to the saloon and other apartments on the principal floor. 
The walls of most of the rooms are hung with a variety of 
paintings by the first masters, among which may be seen 
some of the productions of Rubens, Titian, Gerard Doov, 
Rembrandt, Vemet, Salvator Rosa, and Sir Joshoa 
Reynolds. 

In the history of Wardour Castle no event of pazticnbr 
importance occurs till the reign of Charies L, when it was 
besieged by a detachment of the Parliamentary army, 1300 
strong, under Sir Edward Hungerford. At this period, 
Thomas the second Lord Anmdefi — a loyal adherent to the 
royal cause — ^was away from home, engaged in the service 
of the king. The above nobleman, who had always shova 
the warmest attachment to his Majesty, raised and eqoippcd 
at his own expense a regiment of horse, which he bravdv 
led into action against the army of the Puritans and RoniMf- 
heads. Prior to departing on his warlike errand, he had 
exacted from his wife a promise that, if his castle shoi^ be 
attacked in his absence, it should be defended to the voy 
last extremity, and, as will be shown, she proved hersen 
truly worthy of the confidence which her husband had 
reposed in her resolution and fidelity. Lady Blanche 
Arundell of Wardour was a member of^ the noble and di»* 
tinguished family of the Somersets, being the sixth daughter 
of Edward, fourth Earl of Worcester, and her mother was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Francis, Earl of HuntingdoEu Eai)f 
in the reign of James I., she became the wife of Thonsts, 
second Lord Arundell of Wardour, and at the time of wfakh 
we write she had entered upon her sixty-first year. With a 
garrison consisting of only twenty-five trained fightinff mea, 
besides the ordinary domestics and members of ho^hoose- 
hold, this heroic lady was left to guard and defend the 
mansion, and with them she bravely withstood every eflfbn 
of the enemy to obtain possession of the place. It was oa 
the 2nd of May, 164^, tnat she received the news that the 
Puritan leader. Sir Edward Hungerford, was at her doois, and 
that, in the name of the Parliament, he required adnolttaBoe, 
in order to search for cavaliers and malignants. Finding his 
demand • disdainfully refused, and that it would be no easy 
task to effect an entrance into the castle during its owner's 
absence, Sir Edward Hungerford at once sent for Coland 
Strode and some troops tmder his command, which 
the force at his disposal to a total of thirteen hundred 
He then sent again to Lady Blanche, deman<Kng the 
render of the castle in due form ; but the only reply that 
he received was that she had a command from her lord U 
keep it, and would obey that command. On the foDowiag 
morning her waiting-maid aroused her with the intdfigcBot 
that the guns of the enemy were already in position to bear 
full upon the walls. As might naturally be expected, S^ 
Edward Hungerford and his troops were not slow in ai'ailiK 
themselves of the advantages afforded by the rising groaaB 
which surrounds the castle on three sides. For nvcloB^^ 
days and nights, almost without intermission, the battcfyct 
the Roundheads continued to hurl its niiss&es with dcM^ 
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force on the besieged garrison of the castle. As ak^ady 
stated, the number within the walls was small, for out of 
fifty males only twenty-five were regularly accustomed to the 
use of arms ; and had it not been for the assistance rendered 
by the maid-servants, who steadily loaded their muskets, 
they would have been exhausted with fatigue and want of 
deep before they could have held out long enough to obtain 
honourable terms for all. Over and over again were condi- 
tions of surrender proffered by Sir Edward Hungerford ; but 
as these promised quarter to the ladies alone, and not to the 
men under arms, they were o&e and all stoutly and valiantly 
rejected by Lady Blanche Arundell and her gallant band of 
defenders. Day after day passed on, till at length the 
enemy— apparently growing more desperate — attempted to 
demolish the castle by the springing ot mines. As the first 
of these fortunately proved to be outside the walls, but little 
damage was done ; out the second, which exploded inside 
one of the smaller vaults, greatly shook the building, and 
showed that the fiabric was in danger of destruction. Still, 
however. Lady Blanche resolved not to yield ; and it was 
not until almost a week had expired, and the rebels had 
brought petards and applied them to the great doors, and fire- 
balls to tnrow in at the windows, that the gallant lady found 
benelf obliged to capitulate. Thus reduced to the last straits, 
she agreed to a surrender, but onlyon condition of obtaining 
quarter for all within the castle. These terms, of which the 
original copy is still preserved by the present noble owner, 
were as follows : — / 



*' Wardour Castle, the 8th of May, 1643. 

" 'Whereas the Lady Blanche Arundell, afterfive days' siege, offered 
to surrender to us the castle of Wardour, upon disposition, and hath 

S'ven her word to surrender it, these are, therefore, to assure her 
dyship of these conditions following : — ^That the said castle, and 
whatsoever is within it, shall be surrendered forthwith. That the said 
Lady Blanche, with all the gentlewomen, and other women servants, 
shall have their lives, and all fitting respect due to persons of their 
aez and quality ; ana be s&fely conveyed unto Bath if her lad]rship 
likes, not to Bristol ; there to remain UU we have jpven account to 
the Parliament of her work. That all the men within the cautle shall 
come forth and yield themselves prisoners unto us, who shall all have 
their lives, excepting such as have merited otherwise by the laws of 
the kingdom beiore their coming to this place, and such as shall refuse 
ox neglect to come forth unto us. That there shall be care taken that 
the satd Lady Blanche, shall have all things fitting for a person of her 
quality, both for her journey and for her abiding until the Parliament 
^ve further order; and the like for the other gentlewomen, who shall 
ail have their wearing appaxel. That there shall be a true inv^tory 
taken of all the goods, which shall be put in safe custody until the 
further pleasure of the Parliament be signified therein. That her lady- 
ship, the gentlewomen, and servants aforesaid, shall be protected by us 
according to her ladyship's desires. 

'* (Signed) Edward Hungerford, 
W. Strodb." 

Such, then, were the terms upon which the heroic Lady 
Arundell and her brave garrison agreed to surrender the castle. 
No sooner, however, had they done so, than the republican 
commanders violated their engagement in every article, 
except those respecting the preservation of lives. Not only 
was the castle plundered of all its valuables, but many of its 
costly ornaments and pictures were destroyed; and Sir 
£dward Hungerford ana his troops, apparently out of pure 
revenge and spite, laid waste the whole place with a frantic 
zeal, the effects of which are felt down to the present day. 
They tore up the park palings several miles in extent, burnt 
down the lodges and entrances, and all the out-buildings 
they levelled with the ground. The very wearing apparel of 
the ladies, it is recorded, was seized ; and the ladies them- 
selves sent as prisoners to Shaftesbury, where they had the 
mortification of seeing several cartloads of the spoils of 
Wardour driven in triumph through the streets of tne town 
on their way to Dorchester, which was then in the hands of 
the Parliamentarians. The three young children of Lord 
Anindell*s son and heir, together ^with their mother, Cecily, 
the daughter of Sir Hemy Compton, of Brambletye House, 
Sussex, and widow of .Snr John Fermor, were with Lady 
Blandie in the castle at the time of the attack, and were also 
removed to Shaftesbury ; but after a time, apparently under 



the pretence that they were not safe in that town, the rebels . 
resolved upon removing them to Bath, where the plague was 
then raging. At Bath the two sons of Cecily Arundell, 
aged respectively nine and seven years, were ruthlessly 
separated from their mother, and dispatched under a strong 
guard to Dorchester. 

Wardour Castle, being thus surrendered, was immediately 
garrisoned for the Parliament, and placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Edmund Ludlow, one of the most active 
partizans of the Commons in the west of England. Just at 
the time of Ludlow's taking possession news arrived there 
that Lord Arundell, the husband of Lady Blanche, had died 
at Oxford, of wounds which he had received at the battle of 
Lansdowne. The term of Ludlow's occupation was but of 
short duration. A fortnight had scarcely elapsed when the 
new Lord Arundell, the husband of CecUy, appeared before 
the walls of the castle, and summoned Ludlow to deliver up 
the place to him for ** His Majesty's use." This summons 
was of course of no avail ; and, ** burning with raee at his 
father's death, his mother's capture, and his children's 
imprisonment, he withdrew for a time to collect materials 
for the siege of his own castle." Early in the following 
year, aided by Sir Francis Doddington, he marched into 
Wiltshire, ana sat down before it, intent upon taking it 
either by siege or blockade. The resistance he met with was 
of most determined nature. Despairing of effecting his 
object by 'any less desperate means. Lord Arundell resolved 
to blow up the towers and walls rather than leave them in 
the hands of the rebels. This his lordship did in the middle 
of the month of March. He dii-ected a mine to be sprung 
which shattered the walls and western towers, and did so 
much dama^ to the stores of com and other provisions, 
that the garrison found themselves reduced to only four days' 
rations. Seeing that all hope was now at an end, Ludlow 
was speedily compelled to capitulate. And thus the young 
Lord Arundell sacrificed the noble and magnificent structure 
to his loyalty; however, he gained possession, but only to 
find the casue sadly shorn of its chief ornaments, and its 
walls battered and disfigured. Such portions of the building 
as could be put into a nabitable condition, the family once 
more occupied ; and here they resided for the space of a 
hundred and thirty years, when they removed to the new and 
noble mansion as mentioned above. 

As further evidence of the devoted lovalty of the Anin- 
dells, and of the suffering and loss which they experienced 
in the royal cause, during the civil wars, it may be added 
that about the same time Wardour Castle was besieged. 
Lord Arundell's brother, William Arundell, was attacked 
by the Parliamentarians at Woodhouse, in the village of 
Horaingsham, near Longleat, Wilts; his wife, the widow of 
Lord St. John, escaping by beine carried out in a coffin. 
Pendennis Castle, near Falmouth, likewise underwent a 
lengthy siege, and held out for nearly a year under Colonel 
John Arundell, the governor, who was then nearly eighty 
years of age. His son, Richard Arundell, Esq., held a 
command in the battle of Kineton, Warwickshire, where he 
displayed the hereditary valour of his famOy, and he was 
subseauently actively engaged during the whole of the civil 
wars, m which disastrous conflicts he was despoiled of the 
entire of his landed property. On the re-establishment of 
the monarchy, however, this was restored to him, and in 
consideration of the devotedness of his father, his brothers, 
and himself, to the royal caufe, he was created in 1664 Lord 
ArundeU, of Trerice, in Cornwall, a title which became 
extinct on the death of the fourth lord in 1768. Lastly, we 
may add that Chideock Castle, Dorset, the property of the 
Arundells of Lanheme, was destroyed by the Crom- 
wdlians. 

On the release of Lady Blanche Arundell from captivity, 
she retired to Winchester, where she lived vx seclusion, 
leading a Hfe of piety and charity ; and there she ended her 
days, in October, 1649, having survived for some six years or 
more the loss of her husband and the siege of his castle. 
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Her remains, together •with those of her husband, and many 
other members of the Arundell family, are interred in the 
parish church of Tisbury, adjoining the park of Wardour. 

W. D. 



LOUGHTON— ITS CHURCHES AND ME- 
MORIALS. 

{CoHitHued from p, 236.) 

The present parish church* of St. John Baptist, of whicH 
Mr. Sidney Smirke was the architect, was erected 0° 
tlie demohtion of St. Nicholas's proper, and is a brick 
edifice, in the Norman style of architecture, of a cruci- 
form shape, and has a square tower. It possesses some fine 
stained glass windows,! serving as mementoes of departed 
friends, and relations of yet closer ties. The belfry m the 
tower contains at present six beUs ; but two more are yet 
to be added, No. i and 24 The pitch, weight, and 
measurement of the six bells with their mottoes, &c., may 
be thus stated, taking No. 3 as the present first : — 

Note " C sharp ; ** weight 7 J' cwt ; and diameter 33 
inches. Motto, *• (rood wifl towards men." 

" Mrs. Gott, Armley House, Leeds, York." 

No. 4. Note B ; weight 8i cwt. : and diameter 35 inches- 
•* S. Felix." 

" Voce pios proprid modo qui ducebat eundem 
Mortuus ipse, meo convocat ore gregem.'* 

"To the memory of Felix Palmer,} M.A., Curate of 
Loughton, bom August 15th, 1821, died January 23rd, 
1865." 

No. 5. fOld bells dated 1621 and 1655 recast.) Note A ; 
weight loj cwt. ; and diameter 38 inches. '* St. Nicholas." 

*' Sonoro sono meo sono deo," (the old motto again 
adopted). 

No. 6. Note " G sharp ; *' weight 12 J cwt, ; and diameter 
40 inches. " St. Anne." 

" Ring in the Christ that is to be." 

"William Whitaker Maitland, of Loughton Hall, and 
Woodford Hall, Essex, bom October 31st, 1794, ^^^^ 
July 1st, 1861." 

No. 7. Note *' F sharp ; " weight 14 cwt. ; and diameter 
44 inches. 

"Let him that heareth say come." 

" Arbuthnot Emma,f bom March 30th, 1827, died April 
28th, 1866, wife of J. C. Rohrweger, IJplands, Loughton." 

No. 8. Note i P' E; weight 18 J cwt. ; and diameter 48^ 
inches. " St. John Baptist." 

" Loquor sed non surdis." 

■ - ■ 

* Another church situated in a different part of the parish has been 
built vnthin the last two years. 

t The finest in the collection ore by Walesi of Newcastle^ and 
Williment, of London. 

X The mottoes, weight, &c., of the two smaller bells Wanting, are 
to be (as I have been assured) as follows :— 

No. X. Note E, weight 6& cwt., jo} in. diar* " Glory to Cod in 
the Highest." 

No. 2. Note " D sharp,*' weight 7 cwt., ^t\ in. diar. ** On earth 
Peace." 

} A polished granite tomb, on the top of which a cross is repre- 
sented, lies in the western part of the churchyard (St John Baptist), 
and commemorates the demise of this gentleman. Palmer was curate 
of Loughton fire years. 

Y A tomb is erected in memory of this lady on the eastern side (yf 
the churchyard (St John Baptist), and ^contains inscription similar 
to that giren on belL 



" This bell was given by subscription of the parishioners." 
Most of the above may be justly termed " Memorial bdh." 

There are several memorials in the churchyard among 
which may be noticed tombs to " Frances, the wife i 
Samuel Lovat, Esq, son of the late Rev. John Salt Lovat,'' 
obt. nth April, 1847, aet. 64, (and on same) the abofe 
Samuel, " late of Lincoln's Inn," obt. 17th Aug., i860, act 
80, and Sophia Brooke Rickman, widow, stepdaoghtcr of the 
late Rev. J. S. Lovat, obt 29th Dec., 1862, aet. 90; Dtaid 
Breese, Esq., " solicitor of tms parish, and formeriy of Port 
Madoc, Carnarvonshire," obt. 14th May, 1849, st 44; 
Anthony Hamilton, M.A.,* " forty-six years rector of tlus 
parish," bom July 12th, 1778, died Sept. loth, 1851. The 
tomb commemorating Hamilton (on the east side of groond) 
is also inscribed to Charity Gneme Hamilton, bmn tsA 
Dec, 1 781, died 9th Nov., 1869, and Jane Catharine Sothe- 
by, bom Dec. i8th, 1812, died March 6th, 1842 ; Elizabeth, 
wife of Robert Blachford, obt. 4th Feb., 1855, aet« 70^ and the 
above Robert, obt. nth Nov., i860, art. 87 ; Joseph PhDby, 
Esq., <'of Gddings, in this parish," obt. ist Feb., 18561 
aet. 66, and Sarah Ann, widow, obt. 20th April, 1865, set. &; 
" Annie, youngest daughter of Sir Robert Chambors, some- 
time Chief Justice of Bengal," died in London^ April 1st, 
1858, set. 69. The tomb further records the death of Robert 
Joseph Chambers, eldest son of Sir Robert, *'dibd at23A, 
Brodke-street, Grosvenor-sqnare, May 10, 1845, aet. 63, re- 
moved here Dec, 1858," and Elizabeth, wife of the above, 
" Robert Joseph Chambers, Esq., formerly of Beech HiH, 
Essex, died in London," April 3ni, 1858, aet. 74. There are 
also tombs commemorative of "Mary, the wife of John 
Bulmer, Esq., of the Warren," obt. May loth, 1864, aet. 
50; t James Habgood, b. 1707, d. 1867, aet. 70, and Maiy, 
b. 1803, ^* '870, aet. 67; William Watson, M.A.,"t ***o 
years Ass^- Curate of this parish," obt. 8th April, 1869, 
aet. 58, and Elizabeth, wife, obt. 12th April, 1 87 1, aet, 68; 
and Mary, wife of Peter GeDatly, obt. 2 1st Oct., 1870^ 
aet. 40. 

The headstones here are very numerous, but only thtee 
will be recorded from the number. These are inscribed 
respectively to the memory of— Hammerton Kichard Pea- 
cock, of Poplar, Midx., obt. 13th Oct., 1864, aet. 57, and 
(on same) " Stanley Peacock, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., son oT 
above, died at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 8th March, 1870, st 
27 ; " Harriett, * * only daughter of Colonel R. Hughes, wife 
of Staff Com'- J. D. Milne, obt. 14th July, 1867, aet. 39;' 
and Mary Ann Dixon, obt. 26th Sept., 1856, aet. 56. Oa 
the stone erected to Mary Ann Dixon, are the foUov- 
ing lines, which seem to speak of undeserved sli^t and 
neglect : — 

" She was not appreciated as she should 
hnvc been, till her noble spirit had fled ; 
AVhcn some who thought thereon greatly 
Mourned, with little availing sorrow.*' 

Before quitting the churchyard, mention must be made of 
a memorial representing a white marble cross, with a base* 
ment of stone ; the stone chiselled out to form three ap> 
., .- 1 Qj^ ^jjg ^-j^jjj of the basement ist 



parently separate layers. On 1 
small brass plate, which is thus 



inscribed : — 



Q^atlliam i^sntiar WMm 

i^atti)t&o }gcnts ettTi ISlarQ ISartim 

1870. 



* Hamilton was also Archdeilcon *of Tauhtotii atid l^rebcfedi e' 
Wells. 

t This is the finest tomb it\ tlic tbUrcK^rafd^ 

% The memorial in8crl,b< ~ 
"this stone 
labours amongst 



ac nnesc como in luc cnurcn^axiu 

kiorial inscribed to this geiitletaaii. fhrtlier reeahb &al-* 
is erected by those Wno remember With gratitlHk \k 
ngst them." 
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Sir George Askew. — ^Is anything known of Sir George 
Askew, the celebrated English Admiral, afler his capture 
by the Dutch, when his ship, ** The Royal Prince," 
struck on the sands ? I have failed to trace any account of 
him after that period ; but it does not follow that others must 
necessarily be as ignorant as I am. 

J. Robinson. 

Byron's Tomb.— Shortly after Lord Byron's interment 
in Hucknall Church, a stranc^er presented the clerk with a 
book in which visitors to the tomb might inscribe their 
names. Is that book still in existence P 

F. T. 



^J^IUS. 



Pengarswick (Vol. iv. 85, 1 10, 228). — I am indebted to 
the kindness of a fnend, who has written to me from Com- 
widl in reference to my recent communication on the painted 
panels at Pengersick Castle, for the following highly interest- 
mg particulars. 

Lysons, in his Magna Britannia^ published in 18 14, 
says: — 

" These pictures are at present much decayed ;" but 
" when visited by Dr. Borlase, about the middle of the last 
century, they appear to have been pretty well preserved." 

My correspondent adds the following extract, given by 
Lysons, from Borlase's MS. collection : — 

'' On the wainscot round the upper part of the room are 
pictures in miniature, proverbs divided, and, betwixt the 
divisions, verses ; all serving to illustrate each other, and to 
enforce some moral instruction. 

« The first recommends loyalty to the king. 

*' The second asserts the happiness of a kingdom when 
served by faithful ministers. 

«* The third, how tender and careful a prince should be of the 
safety of his subjects ; comparing an affectionate sovereign to a 
dolphin (a fish always remarkable for his love to the human 
species) ; and at the same time, probably, intimating how 
happv the master of this house was in the affection and kind- 
ness he met with from Godolphin House (of which family a 
dolphin is the crest), whence ne married his lady. 

'< The fourth asserts the sacred ties of marriage, and how 
wantonly thev had been violated by some late divorces ; 
alluding, prooably, to the divorce of Henry VIII. from 
Queen Catherine. In the picture relating hereunto are 
represented, first, the proper emblems of marriage, the 
gentleman giving his right hand to the lady ; a picture of no 
contemptible hand, and surely a strong testimony it is of the 
conjugal affection and domestic happiness of this Militon and 
his lady. On each side of this picture is a mansion-house ; 
the one (by what is still remaining), evidently the dwelling- 
house, commonly called Pengersick Castle, as it then stood ; 
the other is the nouse whence the lady married to Militon, 
lord of Pengersick, proceeded ; and I take it to be the old 
house of G(^olphin, as it was in those times. 

'* The fifth truth inculcated is that as the wants of mankind 
are mutual, so ought to be their assistance of each other ; 
very properly exhibited to us in the blind man's carrying the 
lame on nis back. 

*< The sixth, that nothing is difficult or impossible to the 
willing and industrious. 

** The seventh, and last, gives a true picture of the miser, 
in the ass [that] laden with plenty and dainties of all kinds. 
Vet feeds upon poor herbage, and tastes not nor touches what 
ne bears the burthen of, not for himself, but for others.'' 

It would appear from this extract, taken in conjunction 
^th m^ previous communication, that in Borlase's time 
there existed ^even pictures, and that the first one, and its 



accompanying verses, recommending loyalty to the ki&g, 
have smce been destroyed. 

John W. Bone, F.S.A* 

Gray's Elegy (VoL iv. 180, 206, 238, 25^). — ^Dipping 
into my Gray portfolio of illustrations, I find tlie subjoined 
remarks on several localities, which seem to have united ia 
suggesting the beautiful landscape features of this immortal 
poem. In the unsigned letter-press, issued in coimectiQB 
with '' A Facsimile of the original autograph manuscript 
of Grav's Elegy,'' and published by Sampson, Low, Son, k 
Co., 1862, 1 read : — 

''The remarkable words of the epitaph — 

' Xyouik to fbrtane and to £une nnknowii,' 

point to a yet earlier period than the death of his yoosi 
friend West in 1742, and make it still more probable thai 
some portion was written in the dajrs of his youthful visits to 
his uncle's house at Cant Hill (Bumham Grove), or at leasL, 
conceived among the venerable beeches of Bumham Com- 
mon. The picturesque churchyard in the park at Stoke 
probably furnished the rest. No *glimmenng landscape' 
could be seen from it, nor are there now any nigged ehns 0? 
fantastic beeches among the trees, from amongst which it« 
white spire rises so gracefully. The * curfew,' too, is an ad- 
dition, no doubt, from some other place also in the poct*5 
mind. The churchyard, however, must have been a fa- 
vourite loitering-place of the poet, and the elegy was un* 
doubtedly finished at Stoke." 

Some few years ago a very interesting article appeared 
upon Gray and his writings in the AH yourrtal. It is the 
fault of the publishers that, though I liave a whole Icaf^ I 
cannot supply either the volume, or the year of its produc- 
tion. Among the characteristic wood-cuts is an iQiistiation 
of Upton Churchy entitled, " The Ivy-mantled Tower," to 
which the following note refers: — "Our cut is engraved 
from a sketch by iUfred Montague. Upton tower is very 
old, and bears traces of Norman workmanship. It is tot 
near Eton, and is believed by many to have oeen the one 
the poet had in mind when writing. It certainly accords 
better than that at Stoke Pogis with his descriptioB. 
Upton was 9m of his early haunts* The gloomy character 
of the church and neighbourhood in twilight must wdl have 
been suited to one so * unlike a boy' as he is described to 
have been." 

H. ECROVD SlfTTH. 

The Jungfkrn Kuss (Vol. iv. 190, 229, 239, 250).— 
The following was quoted in a provincial newspaper in Sep* 
tember, 1872, from the Saturday Jieview, from whkh h 
seems that the *' Eiseme Jungfrau " was to be seen but i 
short time ago in the ** Folterkammer," or nnden^groasd 
torture-chamber, at Nuremberg. After naming varioas 
other instruments of torture the writer proceeds : — " At last 
a journey through many narrow passages and massive docn, 
a path evidently designed as a fitting approach to the crcrm- 
in^ horror of all, leads us to the master-piece of deriSfik 
skill in this particular craft, 'die Eiseme Jungfrau,' the * mm 
virgin.' A figure with no definite limbs, but which miglit 
pass for a female form shrouded in a spreading cloak, i$ 
crowned with a distinct woman's head, with rufi* and he3<S- 
dress of an antique local fashion. This is the Iron Virgii. 
whose deadly embrace was the most fearful means of inmct- 
ing death. The figure opened, and the victim was threst 
into its destroying grip; as it closed, nails pierced erm 
part of his body, two being specially mapped out to hit the 
eyes, and, if life was not at once put an end to, he feB to 
starve and rot in a lower depth, a yet more hideous vadi 
below. Such is the tale as is told us ' on the spot.' " 

F. A. EDWAXDS. 

Cromwell's GraV£ (Vol. iv* 32, 82, 108, 132, 155, 16S, 
194, 252). — ^In the diary of Abraham de la Pryme, the YoA- 
shire antiquary, recently published by the Surtecs Sodetj^ 
occurs the following :— 
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*' Feb. 9th (169)4-5, this day, viz., the 39th inst (stc), being 
in company with Mr. Cornelius Lee, who was a great 
royalist and comet of horse in the time of the late troubles, in 
our discourses about Cromwel, he gave me an account of 
several things that I had not hean) or red on concerning him." 
lie says tluit he himself and three more bound themselves 
in an oath that they would be Cromwel's death one way or 
other, and that for that end they posted incornito to London ; 
and aider that they had been there a consi<krable while, one 
of them inveigled himself in with Cromwel's cook, and on a 
time cunningly cast a slow but most certain poison upon some 
dishes of meat that was going to his table, and conve^'d 
himself away. And within a fourtnight he fell sick, and of 
that sickness he dy*d. This he does most constantly aver, 
and realy believes that he was poisnM. 

'* This Mr. Lee was at London when the king returned, 
and hearing that Cromwel, and Ireton, and Bradshaw, were 
going such a day to be pul*d out of their graves and hang'd 
at Tyburn, he went with a great many more to see the 
tragedy. Now it happened that there was a plank layd over 
a little goit or watercourse, over which they should go. 
When Mr. Lee had just got over there was an old woman 
that asked him where he was going. " Going good woman,'' 
sayd he, "I am going to see Cromwel executed." **I, I," 
says shee, ** many of vou gos now to see him being dead that 
durst not look inhis face when he was alive." " Very true," 
says he to her again as they walk'd along, *' and if I could get 
the same way l»ck I came, I would go no further, but me 
multitude of people coming will hinder me." So he walked 
on (as he told me before several sentlemen), and when they 
came there they found them all hung up but Cromwel, and 
getting as near as he could be, just came in time to see 
Cromwel open'd by the hangsman who had no sooner cut 
the sear cloaths open, but he catches hold of a great plate 
whereon was written Cromwel's titles, and what he was, and 
when he d/d* " This is it," say'd the hangsman, *' that I 
look for, I have now got it." He thought it had been ggld, 
and that made him so joyfull, but, to Im sorrow, he found it 
to be only iron dubble guilt." 

Thomas L. Anderson. 

The Good Old Times (Vol. iv. 190, 206, 218, 25^^).— 
The GentlemarCs Magasine^ Vol. x. p. 60 (1740), contains a 
letter from ** Margery Wddone " to *• Caleb D'Anvers, 
Esq.," which commences as follows : — " Sir, I am a 
mournful Relict oi five husbands^ and the happy mother of 
twenty-seven Children, the tender Pledges of our chaste 
Embraces. Had old Home, instead of England, been the 
Place of my Nativity and Abode, what Honours might I 
not have expected to my Person, and Immunities to my 

Fortune ! But I need not tell you that Virtue of this Sort 

meets with no Encouragement in our Northern Climate. 

Children^ instead of Seeing us from Taxes, increase the 

"Weight of them, and Matrimony is become the jest of every 
Coxcomb ; nor could I allow, till very lately, that an old 
JBatchelor, as vou confess youiself to be, had any just Pre- 
tence to be called a Patriot,*^ &c. 

F. A. Edwards. 

Samuel Pepys (Vol. iv. 238). — Sir Charles Cockerel!, of 
Sezincote, Gloucestershire, who was created a baronet in 
1S09, was the fifth son of John Cockerell, Esq., of Bishops' 
Hull, Somerset, by Frances the eldest of the tm-ee daughters 
and co-heirs of John Jackson, Esq., of Clapham, Surrey, 
whose mother was sister of Pepys. 

Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, the surveyor to the East 
India Company, was the eldest brother of Sir Charles 
Cockerell, 1st Baronet, and had issue five sons, Charles 
Robert, Samuel Pepys, Edward William, Richard Howe, 
and Henry. 

W. D4 Pink. 

Ci«SAR's Landino in England (Vol. iii. 315 ; iv. 193). 
'—I have to thank your correspondent <' Gt B." for his re- 



marks upon my paper. He has certainly detected an error. 
For " JuUaber's grave" read "Godmer^m Downs," the 
latter being the locality I intended to refer to. It is one 
mile at least, if not more, distant from TuUaber's grave, and 
is an eminence most elaborately intrenched. 

John Brent. 

Bond-street (Vol iv. 155, 182, 206, 231).— J. H. H. 
asks for the names of towns in which there is a street called 
Bond-street. There are in Bath both a New Bond-street, 
and an Old Bond-street. 

F. A. Edwards, 



Uiattllaws. 



St. Etheldreda. — ^The following brief sketch of the life 
of St. Etheldreda, the foundress of the original convent 
at Ely, may not be without interest: — She was the third 
daughter of Annas, King of the East Angles, and of 
his wife Hereswyda, and a sister of St. Ethelburga, of 
St. Sexburgha, and of St. Withburgha. She was brought 
up in piety, at a village in Suffolk, then called Erminge, 
and in compliance with the wishes of her parents was 
given in mamage to Tonbercht, Prince of the district which 
now forms part of Northamptonshire, Rutland, Hunts, and 
Lincolnshire; but they lived, we are told, in "perpetual 
continence." Three years after her marriage she lost her 
husband, who had settled on her for dowry the Isle of Ely, 
where she lived for five years '* rather like an inhabitant of 
heaven than one in the mortal state." Egfrid, the powerful 
King of Northumbria, hearing of her virtues, desired to marry 
the virgin widow, and a second time she entered the married 
state. She lived, however, with him as his sister, not as his 
wife, and devoted all the time that she could spare from her 
duties at Court in the exercises of devotion and of charity. 
At length, by the advice of St. Wilfrid, she "took the 
religious veil," and withdrew to the convent of Coldingham, 
near Berwick, where she lived in obedience to the Abbess 
St. Ebba. Afterwards she returned to her own Island of Ely, 
where she founded a " double monastery " — ^namely, one for 
men and another for women, upon her own estate. The 
nunnery she governed herself, and gave by her own example 
a living rule of perfection to the sisterhood. " She ate," 
says Butler, ** only once a day except on great festivals and in 
times of sickness ; never wore any linen, but only woollen 
clothing ; never returned to bed after matins, which were 
sung at midnight, but continued her prayers in the Church 
untu the morning. She rejoiced in pains and humiliations, 
and in her last sickness thaiiked God for being afflicted >vith 
a painful red swelling in her neck, which she regarded as a 
just punishment for her vanity, when in her youth at Court 
she wore rich necklaces, studded with brilliants. After a 
lingering illness she breathed out her soul with great piety and 
resignation on the 23rd of June, A.D. 679, and was buried 
according to her own directions in a wooden coffin." Her 
sister Sexburgha, widow of Erconbercht, King of Kent, 
succeeded her in the government of the convent, and caused 
her body to be taken up, put into a stone coffin, and 
translated into the church at Ely. ** On this occasion," he 
continues, ** it was found unporrupt ; and the same physician 
who had made a ghastly incision mto her neck a little before 
her death, was surprised to see the wound then perfectly 
cured." Bede himself testifies to the fact that "many 
miracles were wrought by her relics and the linen clothes 
which were taken out of her coffin*" 

St. Mary's Church, Nun Monkton.— There are 
few churches that possess greater interest to the anti- 
quary and artist than the church of St. Mary, Nun Monkton. 
The ancient Cistercian Priory of Nun Monkton was founded 
in the year 1 152 by William de Arches and Ivetta his wife. 
During the Reformation the nunnery was broken upi the 
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cated, and all the buildings destroyed except 
the chapel, which has most fortunately been 
and even in its fragmentary condition is one of 
exquisite monuments of the skill of our forefathers, 
ients many unique features'; the most remarkable 
L oe west front and triforium gallery. The former con- 

taiii. he entrance doorway, which is deeply recessed, and is 
one of the most interesting examples of transitional work in 
the kingdom. Above are three exquisite early pointed win- 
dows, surmounted by the short belfiy tower of somewhat 
later date. Within, the beautiful triforium gallery, that once 
encircled the chapel, remains to show the former glory of 
the building. The chancel has been destroyed so effectually 
that not even a vestige of the foundation exists. The churcn 
was shortened probably about twenty feet, and a wall, with 
windows of a debased character, was built across the east 
end, leaving the broken ends of the north and south walls 
and part of a Norman door projecting beyond it. The 
ancient lofty roof was removed, and replaced by one of very 
low pitch, with an elliptical plaster ceiling, so unscientifically 
constructed that the north wall has been thmst outwards and 
materially damaged. Externally the ruin appeared more 
irreparable ; the site of the chancel was occupied by the very 
necessary offices of the adjoining house, built so close to the 
church that only a very narrow passage remained between 
them. In 1869 the first step to the restoration was made, 
the offices were removed ana rebuUt at a cost of 1300/. A 
year after the new chancel was commenced, the cost of this 
being estimated at about 2500/. For the restoration of the 
nave nearly 1500/. was collected by the late vicar, to provide 
new roof, pulpit, oak seats, and a proper system of warming 
and ventSation. In carrying out the works it has been found 
necessanr to take down the whole of the north wall of the 
nave, which, from imperfect foundations and the thrust of the 
roof, was found dangerously out of the perpendicular, and 
cracked in several places. To meet the expense of this un- 
avoidable rebuilding, and to provide organ, screen, and other 
necessaiy fittings, with boundary walls and gates, the sum of 
loco/., m addition to the amount already collected, is re- 
quired. 

Mysterious Removal of Churches. — Traditions of 
the mysterious removal of foundation stones of churches, by 
command of still more mysterious voices, arc pretty general 
in Wales. The following, amongst others, are related by 
the country folk. That Llanhrynmair Church was to have 
been built on a DCly or meadow, called Dolgadfan; but 
some power interrupted the work by crying out in a loud 
voice, «« D6l-^ad-y-fan," three times, and suggesting a more 
appropriate site by crying out, "Llan brynmair mm bron 
merch," or ** Llanbrynmair of tie form of a maid's breast," 
and on this spot, partaking of that form, the church was built ; 
and those who frequent " St. Mary's of the Mount " know 
lull well that it cannot be approached but by an ascent from 
all points. The site first fixed on is still called Dolgadfan^ 
or tne meadow of the forsaken site. 

Llanfyllin Church has no porch or covered entrance, and 
the reason assigned is that however high the workmen raised 
the walls of the porch, they were thrown down that same 
night, and a voice crying out, «* Yr Eglwys goch yn Mhowys 
daiff i ben byth," or " The red church in Powys shall never 
be completed ;" and to this day the church remains unfinished, 
as it has not the usual porch. 

Pennant Meianfell.— It was intended at first to build this 
church on a spot just above Glanrafon, in the parish of Llan 
yn mlodwel (which spot is said still to belong to Pennant 
parish), but some invisible power prevented tne completing 
of the work. To determine upon the proper site an appeal 
was made to the power to guide two heifers, yoked to a 
plough, to the approved place, and wherever the heifers 
should stand, in 8iat place, on the end of the furrow, the 
church should be built, the heifers, however, did not stand 
until they had ploughed the furrow the whole length of the 
Vale of the Tannad, to the place where the church now 



stands, and there the church was built ; a chapd of ease 
to Pennant-Melangel (so tradition asserts) being built 00 
the rejected site, and a plot of land surrounding the chapel 
being apportioned to the parish of Pennant. 

Meifod Church was to have been erected on a site near to 
the yioen. The builders, however, were otherwise instnicted» 
by the midnight cry, ** Yma i fod,'' often repeated, and for 
many nights in succession, of a more favoured spot ; and 
having followed the voice to the low-lying land, the invisible 
guide directed the workmen with more determination, and 
a still louder vdce, ** Yma mynai fod," <* Here I will have to 
be ; " and on that site, now occupied by the present dmch, 
was the first building erected. As it was believed that the 
voice was that of the long departed anchorite Gwyddfarch, 
the church was dedicated to his memory and name, and the 
parish called after the midnight cry, *' Yma i fod ''(here to 
beV Meifod. The recluse made his home on the westcra 
siae of Gallt yr ancr (the anchorite's cliff) where he also 
found a sepulcm-e, which is called to this day '* Gwely Gwydd- 
farch" (Gwyddfarch*s bed). — ^From ♦*Bye-goncs," in the 
Oswestry Advertiser, 

Discovery of a Roman Urn at LEicESTER.--Re- 
cently the workmen engaged at Mr. Adderly's, Market-place, 
in excavating cellarage, disinterred at a depth of fourteen feet 
a large cinerary urn, which Mr. Adderly has since presented 
to the Leicester Town Museum. It is seventeen inches 
in height, and three feet three inches in circumference, with 
a rounded bottom nine inches in diameter. It is made of a 
coarse, thin, reddish. hard>baked clay, and is probably of 
local manufacture. When found, it contained charcoal and 
ashes. This Roman relic is of earlier date than the leaden 
coffins recently found in Newarke-street {see pp. 159^ 254, 
anie)t for the practice of cremation, or burning the dead, asKi 
then collecting the ashes, placing them in an urn, and bury- 
ing them, preceded the method of inhumation, or burying 
after our fashion, which the Romans re-adopted (for they 
had practised it in very early times) after thehr conversion to 
Chiistianity. 

Discovery of Anciekt Stone Cairns and Huuax 
Remains near Ayton. — Some workmen recently en- 
gaged in levelling a part of the right bank of the Rxrer 
Eye, a little above the junction of the Ale, came upon seren 
stone cairns. Three of these were unfortunately destroyed 
before any idea was formed of their nature. On demohsb- 
ing the fourth several bones were discovered, and care was 
then taken to keep the remainder intact. The cairns wete 
arranged in one row, from east to west, about six feet apart, 
and pointing almost due south. They are composed of 
rough unhewn greywacke, or clay slate, and are 4^ feet 
long outside, 34 feet broad, and i^ feet high. They hare 
evidently been built round the bodies, whidi, as far as can 
yet be ascertained, are in a doubled posture lying on the 
side. One skull, by its peculiar shape, indicates that it 
belonged to the ancient Briton. Its length is great, bat it 
measures in circumference only 17 inches. The tipper pait 
of it is in very good condition, but the facial bones are 
much decayed. 



Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts.— 
Major-General F. Eardley Wflmot, the chairman of the 
council, delivered the opening address at the first meetiDg 
of the 1 20th session of this society, which %as held at the 
Society's House, Adelphi, on the 19th instant. Havm^ 
mentioned as a gratifying fact that they had had that day to 
add ninety-seven new members, he prt)ceeded to allude to 
the operations of the society dtrihg the bast year, tnention- 
ing the nahies of hiany old friends of tne society who bad 
died since the opening of the last session ,* after trhich he 
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who has recently died, and to whom some thirty or 
more years since the society was mainly indebted for its 
prosperity. 

Cheuical Society.— At the meeting held on the 20th 
inst. (Dr. Odling, F.R.S., president, in the chair), the 
names of visitors having been announced, and the minutes 
of the previous meeting read and conjfirmed, a paper « On 
the Co-efficient of Expansion of Carbon Bisulphide," by 
J. B. Hannay, was read by the secretary. Dr. Russell then 
communicated his researches <' On the Action of Hydrogen on 
Silver Nitrate," giving an account of the precipitation of 
metallic silver in die crystalline state by means of hvdrogen. 
There were also a " Note on the Action of Zinc Chloride on 
Coderine," by Dr. C. R. A. Wright, *« On the Chemical 
Properties oi Ammomated Ammonia Nitrate," by E. 
Divers, M.D., and << On the Analysis of a Meteoric \ 
and the Detection of Vanadium in it," by R. Apjohn. 
meeting finally adjourned untfl Thursday, the 4tn inst. 

Society of Bibucal A&chaology.— A meeting of 
this society will be held on Tuesday next, at 9, Conduit-street, 
at half-past 8 o'clock, p.m., when the following papers will 
be read :— " On the Assyrian Belief in the Future Punish- 
ment ofthe Wicked," by Henry Fox Talbot, F.R.S., F.S.A. ; 
** Notes from Borneo, Illustrative of Passages in Genesis," 
by Alex. Mackenzie Cameron. The following candidates 
will be balloted for :— Professor Campbell, D.D., Toronto ; 
David Cox, Brixton ; Rev. Dr. Douglas, GLisgow ; Captain 
Dumerque; Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.A. ; Albert Julius Mott; Alexander Peckover, 
F.R.G.S, 
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The Roxhurghe Ballads, London : 



Antiquaries and the lovers specially of ballad lore will not fiul to 

rclcome this reprint of the collection commenced by Harlev, Earl of 

Oxford, and augmented by West, Pearson, and especially by the 



welcome this reprint of the collection commenced by Harlev, Earl of 
Oxford, and augmented by West, Pearson, and especially br the 
Duke of Roxbur^he, at whose sale, we are told, " it was bought for 



the late Mr. Bright, who for many years kept the volumes out of 
sight." Mr. John Payne Collier has remarked that the rarity of the 
ballads included in ue collection is unt^ucstionable. Some of the 
broadsides are unique, no duplicates being met with in public or 
private libraries. 'Die two large volumes in folio, embracing nearly a 
thousand broad-sides in black letter, are all in a veiv good state of 
preservation, and, having been secured at Mr. Bright s death for the 
British Museum, they are now accessible there. 

Ballads of this description hardly come within the sc(^>e of regular 
criticism. The o£Eq»ring, for the most part, of popular feeling and 
popular comment upon the topics and events of the times, they axe to 
be taken as such. Persons of education appear seldom to have in- 
dulged in ballad writing, though a few compositions of the kind, of 
cxcetlont literary construction, give evidence of a superior origin. In 
this literature of the people, we may confidently look for national 
characteristics, both mental and physical. As in the German 
VolktlieSf we nave an almost exaggerated theoretic tenderness, with 
the mystic* dreaminess and picturesque wildness in harmony with a 
highly imaginative and poetical national temperament ; or, as in the 
Italian Camoneiia, we find the bright, passionate life of the South— 
the external existence under cloudless skies— painted in clear and 
brilliant touches ; — so, in our English ballads, we meet with the broad, 
hearty humour of the stalwart ^et impressionable Briton ; the wit 
which has always beneath its pointed shafts a foundation of strong, 
logical common sense ; and, not less, the true pathos and feeling which 
A people by nature frank and sincere must possess, in spite of the 
delicacy and reserve, as regards emotional display, which is as 
characteristic ofthe nation itself as its habitual training. The Rox- 
bur^he collection is a valuable memorial of our old folk literature. 
While few bibliographic archaeologists will care to be without a copy 
of the reprint, its very completeness renders it more suitable for tne 
library than tlie general book-table. 
The B^nA-fide Pochei Dictionary of the French and English 

Languages, By John Bellows. Revised and corrected by Auguste 

Bcljame, BA., «c., Alexandre Beljame, M.A,, &c., and John 

Sibree, M.A. JLonoon : Trttbner It Co. 

This typographical little gem, the production of which lately called 
forth so daborate and interesting an article in the columns of the 
Times^ is simply a marvel. Wheuer its diminutive sise be taken into 
consideration, the exquisite clearness and i)erfection of its various 
types, its systematic completeness of arrangement, or its general 
^ogance and finish,— it fully earns its claim to De r^;axded as a wonder 
of practical skill and intelligent ingenuity. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Songs from Alice* s Adventures in Wonderlamd. Writtet by 
Lewis Carroll. Composed by William Boyd. WeekesftCa 

The Songs from Through the \Loohine'glasSt emd wh at A &» 
found there. Written by Lewis .Carroll. CompOMd by Wittm 
Boyd. 

Many of the melodies of these two sets of songs for dtOdren art fifl 
of beautjT* Their smooth and excellent harmonies increase the dniQ 
incongruity occasioned hy the union of real musical feeliag vidi 
extravagant fun and grotesque nonsense. The musiciaaly s^ m 
which Uie songs are written, and the '.gnee which chaz^cterisci 
them may do much in the cultivation of a coild's taste. 



^ixiiotxs to ft0ms|;[0n^tnts. 

C. p.— The inscription is as follows :—*' This was farmeriv fc 
residence of Sir Paul Pindar. Consul to Aleppow Ambasnifer ti 
Constantinople, and a public BeneHsctor during the reign of Kisc 
James L" 

D. Af, 5.— All the land in Scotland is presumed to be " holden' d 
the Crown as the superior, and all persons who hold the lands are 
called vassals. Chieftains do not use the affix of " Esquire * to ikar 
names, but style themselves with the name of their estate. 

A. //. ^.— You will find the lines quoted in Hayley's "Essay on 
History,*' p. 71. 

je. C. Z.— See ** Studies of Ancient Domestic ArcliitectQre,''brE. 
B. Lamb, published by Weale in 1846 ; also " Domestic Azobtec* 
ture of the Middle Ages," by J. H. Parker. 

If, S. —The last Knight Banneret was Sir Robert Adair, of BsBy- 
mena, co. Antrim, ancestor of Lord Waveaey. He raised a tzosp 
of horse for William III., who knighted him on the field. 

Heraldicus^—Thn canton is sometimes borne on the sinister side of 
the shield, as appears from the arms of Sir William H. ClaikOp Baxt, 
whose ancestor, Sir John Clarke, at the battle of '* Spars,** m i^j 

took the Duke of Lcmgueville prisoner, and for that servio 

from Henry VIIL a grant of the canton of honourable angi 
alMve alluded to. 



S. L^—Tho name is sometimes spelled Kayp, but moch more fre- 
quently Cuyp. 

F, F.—Tho book you mention is in the Ubruy'at the Britiik 

Museum. 

M. /?.— The lady you allude to died at St. Clood, in France, in itifi. 
and her last surviving child, who long held Uie upointmest «f 
state-housekeeper at Kensington Palace, died at Capar-Aagia, 
N.B., in 2865. 

T, A.—The familiar reflection, " Where ignorance is bliss, 'ttsMIf 
to be wise," forms the concluding words oT Gray's ode, 'On a Di^ 
tant Prospect of Eton College." 

X. — Perpent-stone is a large stone readiing through a wall ss w 
to appear on both sides of it 

Af, /?.— The images to which you refer were intended to convej 
an impression on an enemy that the castle was strongly armed. 

C. /T.— Madrcsfield Court has not yet formed one of the series of 
" Castles and Halb " appouing in these pages. 

L. B.—The lines you allude to occur in "Richard IL/* act v., s.4 
and have reference to the conspiracv on behalf of Richard II. agsisst 
Henry IV. in 1400, which was overtnrown in the town of CirenccslBr. 
The leaders of the rebel army were beheaded by the inhabitants, and 
tlieir carcases sent up to London. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents mho reply to queries would oUige if referring U 
the volume and page where s$$ch queries are to he found* To mm*/ 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our correspondents art 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the reference 
to the query itself but thai such reference should etlso inelnde eU 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query pr o p o und ed atpeie 
4, Vol. Hi., to which a previous reply had been given at page to, emi 
another at page 3a, requires to be set down {Vol, tii. 4, 9a, 3s). 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent sa4 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeology 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general intenit. 



Coounonications for tiie Editor should be 
lishing Office, 8za, Fleet Street, London, E.C 



addmted to the n* 
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The Bishop also appoints ^witlun his cathedral) the Pre- 
centor, ChanceUor of the Chour, and the Treasurer, the two 
Archdeacons, four Canons Residentiary, twenty-eight Pre- 
bends, the Chancellor of the Diocese, the officers of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, the Registrar of the Diocese, and 
his two secretaries in Hereford and London. 

Daring the incumbency of Bishop Hampden, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, m addition to the transfer of the 
benefices already mentioned to the Bishop of Worcester, 
were improperly allowed to suspend one Cano^ and 
the stipends of seventeen Prebends in the cathedr^, the 
endowments of which were clearly intended never to be 
alienated from those dignitaries, or to be applied to any 
purposes out of the diocese of Hereford. 

The following Manors were formerly attached to the 
Bishopric of Hereford, namely — Barton, Bishop's Castle, 
Bishop's Froome, Bosbury, Bromyard, Colwall, Cradky, 
Coddmgton, Eastnor, Eaton, Grendon, Hampton, 
Hereford, Ledbury in Herefordshire, Ledbury (North Salop), 
Ross, Ross (Herefordshire), Foreign, Shdwick, Sugwas, 
Tupsley, Upton, Whitboume, and Ih-estbory, in Gloucester- 
shire. 

The bishop also held land in the Wolds and Worcester- 
shire, and residences in Worcester and London. 

The diocese underwent few changes until a veiy recent 
period. The following alterations have been made by orders 
m Council : — 

1844. — ^Monmouth and Dixton were added to Landafif. 

1847. — ^All parishes in the Deanery of Bridgenorth were 
added to the diocese of Hereford, St Mary, and St Leonard, 
Alveley, Claverley, Bobbington, and Quatt. 

1849. — Buttington (Montgomery) was transfenred to the 
diocese of St. i^ph. 

1852. — Ewyas Harold, Walterstone, Dulas, Michaelchurch, 
Eskley, St. Margaret's, Rolleston, Llantilo, Newton, Clo- 
dock {cum CapeUis\ Crasswell, Long Town, and Lkmveyno, 
were transferred from St. David's to this diocese. 

1867. — Part of the parish of Little Wenlock was detached 
to form part of the chapelry of St. John at Lawley, in the 
dibcese of Lichfield. 

The diocese of Hereford, according to Willis's '* Survey 
of the Cathedrals," originally com]}rised (in 1742), altogether, 
379 churches and chapels, of which 227 were in Hereford 
archdeaconiy, and 152 m Salop archdeaconry. 

The impropriations, as mentioned by Heylin, were 166, 
and the clergy's tenths amounted to /340 2J. id. 

There have, however, been recently formed, chapels-of- 
ease and district churches, namely: — a chapel-of-ease in 
Colwall parish, a district church at Tupsley, in Hamp- 
ton parisn, and St. James' district churcn, in St. Owen's 
parisn, Hereford. 

The Cathedral Library, 

The Cathedral libraiy, kept in the chamber over the 
Cantilupe aisle, adjoining to the great north transept, con- 
tains about 2000 volumes, mostly in Latin, of which 236 
are MSS., with their original chains, the oldest of them 
being an Anglo-Saxon copy of the four Gospels, bequeathed 
by Athclstane (1012— 1036), the last Saxon Bishop of 
this See ; and the most valuable, a nearly perfect copy of 
"The Hereford Use," or liturgy performed in this diocese 
in 1263. There is also a copy of the original Wickliffe 
Bible; with other Bibles fro^ 1480 to 1670 ; also Ger- 
sonis Opera, 1494 ,* Hartmanni Chronicc>n, 1493 ; Higden's 
Polychronicon, with additions by William Caxton, 1495; 
Legenda Aurea, 1483, by Caxton; a very early printed 
book, "Lyndewodus Super Constitutiones Provinciales," 
a volume relating to the Mass (one of the earliest printed 
books), 1475 ; and " Ptolomaei Geographia," i486. 

In the chamber over the great north porch are kept 
many ancient archives of the cathedral church ; and several 



curious relics of past ages, including- cidc chests and fta^ 
ments of brasses and stonework— interesting objects to tbe 
antiquary — ^now preserved here. 

The late poet Dr. Southey, about forty years snoe, «» 
locked in the library, during several mornings, anwngstlk 
chained books, and there wrote his ballad of "Ik Old 
Woman of Berkeley," at which time he pensed Mutkvtf 
Westminster and the Nuremberg Cbronide. Dr. SooOey 
was then on a visit with his friend, the poet Wor^nnoifl, 
to Mr. Hutchinson, of Brinsop Court, near Hezefoid. 

Bishop Lewis Charlton, 136 1 — 1369, by his wiQ, boy ii 
Register Whittlesey, at Lambeth, gave his mitre, oibb; 
ring, and several vestments to Hereford Cathedral, vfaoe 
he appointed to be buried ; and also several bodes, as Ms 
Glossary, Bible, Concordance, and Liise, and Five Book tf 
Moses, which he app>ointed to be chained in his cathdbai, 
to the fabric of which he bequeathed the sum of 4QIL 

llie librarian is the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., and the sb- 
libnu ian, the Rev. H. F. T^ Havergall, M.A. 

£x-CathidiL 

{To he conimtud:^ 



KING ARlHfJR AND THE KNIGHTS OF 
HIS ROUND TABLE. 
Bt H. R. Hamilton. 

'Student -^d-Lavtof Litwoltis-tnn. 

** The drsad Pr^idragon Britaun's kiog* of kiaci, 
Of jfh im thf people talk mysteriously, 
Howiabet'jcr©-'' 

TeimjfsoH, Idylls of tks King. Ehm. 

The mighty deeds *md victorious eroloits of King Axthv 
and the Knights of his Round Table (be they fabolovor 
not) have been sung in almost every language and recond 
with implicit credit by every nation of Europe. A 
strange contrast, however, in modem times has beco begot- 
ten by invading scepticism, which, even in the land of te 
birth, has denied to our hero the claim to an hktaad 
existence.* Notwithstanding this, the sublime pen of ov 
living Poet has exercised its accustomed elegance and pow 
in ascribing to Arthur his due, and wafting to futurity fte 
recollection of his name. 



The glowing and laborious progress of the mighty 
of the Saxon conquerors is only meagrely delineatoi in tfadr 
own annals, and they are indebted to the Bards and Oaxit 
ideis of British race for handing down to posterity tkff 
courage and bravery, which drew forth so lasting and vafiat 
resistance on the part of the Britains. The deeds wi 
exploits of King Arthur and his knights have b^n poftisjtd 
by their countrymen in the wildest colouring of romance asi 
with the most brilliant embellishment of poetical gcsi& 
Gibbon f has observed in an elegant style that '* tbe cstA 
of King Arthur's life are less interesting than the saff^ 
revolutions of his fame.** 

It has been shrewdly remarked by commentatois on flV 
hero that it is no easy task to abstract materials for sober ad 
authentic history from the suspicious extravagance of ^ 

* '*At to Arthur," says Milton, (" more renomied ia toogs ^ 
romances than in tme stories, who he was, and whether em of 
such reigned in Britain, hath been doubted heretofore, and nay ifis, 
with good reason. No less is in doubt who was his fatho^-aad is * 
doubted of his ^rentage, so mav we also of his puissance." *C«* 
sidering all things," he adds, " there will remain aeitber placeiir 
circumstance in story which mav administer any likelihood of v* 
great acts that are ascribed him.*' 

Owen, one of his own countrymen, sajrs, ** there ought not tolea* 
doubt that there was aprince of this name, for he is neatioed w 
Llywarc. Merddin, and Taliesin, who were his contemporanei^u>* 
is recorded in the Triads ;** but the Arthur of romance, acoonl^> 
him, is a mythological person. ** Arthnr," he says, " is the wv 
Bear, as the epithet literallv implies, and perha^ tms oqastt^ 
being so near the Pole, ana ristbly descnooig • circle in a 
space, is the origin of the famous Round Table." 

t Gibbon, cap. 38. 
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compositions by which the feats of Arthur and his knights 
have been recorclpd; yet, with proper caution a certain 
degree of credit may be conceded, and that with safety, to 
the reality of the general circumstances which have formed 
tlie basis of these nairatives. At the period in which Arthur 
lived it is probable there were oiher Briti&h heroes who 
received an equal, if not greater, share of admiration than 
himself finom their countrymen. Urien, a contemporary 
British chief, long and gallantly withstood the progress of 
the invaders in the more northern quarters of our island ; 
whfle the later and most renowned exploits of King Arthur 
lay towards the south as the opponent of the west Saxons 
under their first two princes, but his many triumphs appear 
to have failed of more decisive success tnan to retard the 
nrogress of the kingdom of Wessex.* The Angles under 
Ida appear to have been Urien's chief antagonists, and the 
bard Taliesin, who lived contemporaneously, hymns the 
victories gained by Urien over the mvaders, wnich the tardy 
progress made by Ida and his sons in the achievement of 
conquest would seem to confirm. 

It appears in the earlier days of Arthur, before he gained 
his Pendragonship.t that he, like Urien, was engaged in the 
northern parts of the island in arresting the progress of the 
invaders, and he is stated to have been conqueror in twelve 
battles.* 

The extent of his success against the Saxons and Angles 
being comparatively too small to allow of such splendid 
achievements, it is presumed that some at least of these 
victories were gained over rival princes of his own race, 
which presumption cannot but be received with deep con- 
sideiation, as we afterwards read that he, like Urien, fell 
himself in conflict with one of his own countrymen ; thus 
do we infer that the ruin of the native British race was 
entailed as much by civil feuds between themselves as by the 
overwhelming bravery and courage of the invaders.§ 

To return to the existence of our hero, the traditional 
''cnown and achievements of other British princes, 
besides Arthur, is very pointed ; and unmistaJcable evidence 
that Arthur, to say the least, existed and shared in the 
distinguished and fierce struggle which doubtless took 
place between the Britains and their invaders; and the 
chants of triumph or lamentation sung by the native bards 
cannot fail to be admitted as substantial proof that many 
^Krce and sanguinary encounters took place, of which, in 
those rude days, no minute or record may have been taken, 
lUAd, perhaps, though taken, tibere is nothing more probable 
«at m the upset of conquest such record was lost. 

It has been already partially expressed that the historical 
ume of King Arthur \& chiefly indebted to the British and 
Welsh bards, but it is likewise indebted to the minstrels of 
«je Normans. The Britons of Armorica, who were of 
kindred descent, were readily furnished with tales of Arthur 
Y ^^ Welsh and Cornish with whom these tales gained 
^e greatest popularity, and were thence transmitted into 
«most every portion of western France. In after-time the 
triumphs of tie hero of their adopted country over their 
^mmon enemy were accepted with eager delight by the 
•iHorman minstrels, and simg throughout the land, incon- 
l^nously interweaving Uiemselves with the legends of the 
*Jtish and Welsh, with the fables of Clas Poetry, the spirit 
« Crusading and Chivalry. In the middle ages, every wild 
^tinction which appeared grand was heaped upon Arthur. 
*hus he became the conquering champion of Christendom 
*eamst the Saracens, and the fiercest of Infidels ; the per- 
*ct examplar of Knighthood, and even the descendant of 
*'ojan heroes. Among the works of most reliance which 

* Gildat, cap. a6. 

4jJ^« name PendragotL, which signifies " Dragon's Head," was a 
^^Siyen to an elective sovereign paramount over the many Princes 
otherwise caUed Kings of Britain. 

* Nennius, caps. 61-63, and Gildas, cap. a6. 

* Set Nennins, cap. 64. 



record the history and exploits of King Arthur, are the 
ancient specimens of Welsh poetry ; the Triads ; the poems 
of Llywarch Hen and Taliesin ; the histories of Nennius, 
Gildas, Giraldus Cambrensis, and G«of!r^ of Monmouth 
(who gives the most detailed account of'^ Arthur)* with 
numerous important Norman and French writings and 
poems. 

We can account for the wondrous magnifying of the real 
deeds of ^ King Arthur, by reason that an imaginative and 
superstitious race, which the Celts, doubtless are, dwelling 
in their mountainous fastnesses and retreats, would not 
hesitate to cherish with maddening fondness the reputed 
champion of their independence. 

The story of King Arthur's birth is a very curious and in- 
teresting one, and worthy of attention, although, as is uni- 
versally admitted, the stock and parentage of such a hero as 
Arthur must sink into insignificance before his personal 
achievements. Arthur has been surmised to have been the 
son of M eiric-ap-Tewdrig, but the common story is that he 
was the son of Uther Pendragon. 

As neither, however, his parentage, the seat of his 
dominions, the date of his reign, the sequence of his ex- 
ploits, nor the time of his death are anywhere recorded with 
precision, we are forced to accept general evidence and form 
conclusions according to the weight of the scale of proba- 
bility. Arthur then was bom, somewhat before the year 
500, of Igeme, wife of Grorlois, Duke of Cornwall. How 
this came to pass may best appear by some quotations 
fi'om the interesting Caxton volume which we have ex- 
tracted from Wm. Copland's edition of 1557. This work 
purports to be the History of King Arthur, translated from 
the French by Sir T. Malory, alias Maleore. 

"It befell in the dayes of the noble Uther-pendragon 

* Geoffrey of Monmouth's historv, after long maintaining its 
credit, was included in the Index Bxpurgatorius. " I know not/' 
says Hakewell, **why it should stand branded with a black coal 
among the books prohibited by the Church of Rome. The following 
story, related by Giraldus Cambrensis, seems far more objection- 
able : — 

" * It Is worthy of observation, that there lived in the neighbourhood 
of this city of legions in our time, a Welshman named Mderius, who, 
by the following means acquired the knowledge of future events and 
the occult sciences. Having on a certain night met a damsel whom 
beloved 

instead of a beautiful girl, he found in his arms a hairy, rough, 
and hideous creature^ the sight of which deprived him of his senses, 
and after remainingin this condition, he was restored to health in 
the Church of St. David's through the merits of its saints. But 
having always had an extraordinary familiarity with unclean spirits 
by seeing them, knowing them, talkmg with them, and calling each 
by his proper name, he was enabled! through their assistance, to 
foretell fbture events ; he was, indeed, often deceived (as they are) 
with respect to circumstances at a great distance, but was less mis- 
taken in affairs which were likely to nappen soon, or within the space 
of a year. They appeared to him on foot, equipped as hunters, with 
horns suspended from their necks, ana truly a| hunters not of 
animals, but of souls : he particularly met them near monasteries and 
religious places ; for where rebellion exist*, there is the greatest need 
of armies and strength. He knew when any one spoke falsely in his 
presence, for he saw the devil, as it were, leaping and exulting upon 
the tongue of the liar. And if he looked into a book faultily or 
falsely written, although wholly illiterate, he would point out the 

Elace with his finger. Being auestioned how he could gain such 
nowledge, he said that he was directed by the demon's finger to the 
place. In the same manner, entering into a dormitory or a mon- 
astery, he indicated the bed of any monk not sincerely devoted to 
religion ; for he said, that the spirit of gluttony and surfeit was in 
every respect sordid, but that the spirit of luxury and lust was more 
beautiful than others in appearance, though, in fact, most foul. 
When the evil spirits oppressed him too much, the Gospel of St. John 
was placed on his bosom, when, like birds, they immediately vanished ; 
but when that book was removed, and the history of the Britons, by 
Geo&ey-ap -Arthur, substituted it its place, they instantly rc-ap- 
peared in greater numbers, and remained a longer time on his body 
and on thebook.* It is worthy of remark, that tfamabas placed the 
Gospel of St. Matthew upon sick persons, and they were healed ; 
from which, as well as from the foregoing circumstance, it appears 
how great a dignity and a reverence is due to the sacred books of the 
GtMpel, and with what danger and risk of damnation every one who 
I swears falsely by them deviates from the paths of truth." 
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whan he was kynge of Englande & so reigned, there was 
a myghtye and^ a noble dnke of Coraewayle, that helde 
longe tyme warre agavnste hym. And the duke was named 
(he duke of Tyntagyli and so by meanes king Uther sente 
for this duke chargynge hym to brynge his wyfe with hym 
for she was called a ryght fayre lady, and a passyng wyfe, 
V and Igrayne was her name. So whan the duJce & his 
wyfe were pomen to the kyng, by the meanes of great 
Jordes they u'ere bothe accorded, & the kyn? lyked and 
loued this lady well, and made her great chere out of 
measure." 

The lady, displeased at the King's undue familiarity and 
admiration of her, persuaded her husband to leave the Court. 

** And lyke as she had sayd, so they departed, that 
neyther the kynge nor none of his counseyle were ware of 
their departynge. As soone as kyng Uther knewe of their 
departinge so sodeynly, he was wonders wroth. Than he 
cafled to him his preuv counseyle, & tolde them of the 
sodeyne departyng of the duke and his ^lyfe. Than they 
aduysed the kjnig to send for the Duke and his wyfe by a 
great charge. And if he wyll not come at your com- 
raaundemtt, than may ye do your best, for than haue ye a 
cause to make myghty warre vpon hym. Soo that was 
done, and the messengers had thep answeres, & that was 
this shortly, that neyther he nor his wyfe woulde not come 
at hym. Than was the kyng wonders wrothe. And than 
the kynge sente hym playne worde agayne, and badde hym 
be redy and stufife him and gamysshe him, for within Ix. 
dayes he woulde fetche hym out oi the strongest castell that 
he had. Whan the duke had this wamyng, anone he went 
and fumysshed and gamysshed two strong castels of his, of 
y« whiche the one hyghte Tyntagyli, & that other hyght 
Terrabyll. So his w)^ dame Igrayne he put in the castell 
of Tyntagyli, and he put hymselfe in the castell of Terrabyll 
the whiche had many yssues & postemes out. Than in all 
haste came Uther w^th a preat boost, and layde a syege 
aboute the castell of TerrabyU, & there he pyght many 
pauylyons. Azid there was great warre made on bothe 
paityes, & mucjie people slayne. Than for pure angre and 
for great loue of fayre Igrayne kyng Uther fell seke. Than 
caipe to kyng Uther syr Ulfius a noble knyghte, and asked 
the kynge why he was seke. I shall tell the sayd the kyng 
I am seke for angre and for loue of fayre Igrayne that I may 
not be hole. Well my lorde sayde syr Ulfius, I shall seke 
Merlyn, and he shall gette you remedy that your hert shall 
be pleased. So Ulfius departed, & by aduenture he mette 
Merlyn in a beggers araye. And there Merl3nn asked Ulfius 
whom he sought and he sayd he had lytel ado to tel hym. 
Well sayde Merlyn, I knowe whome thou sekest, for tnou 
sekest Merlin, thexfore sdce no ferther, for I am be, and 
yf kynge Uther wyll well rewarde me, I be swome to me to 
fulfyll my desyre the whiche shall be his honour and profyte 
more than myne. 

<' Then Ulfius was glad & roode on more than a pace 
tyllj that he dime unto kyng Uther-pendragon, and tolde 
hym he had mette with Merlyn. Where is he sayd ye king. 
Syr sayd Ulfius he 1R7II not tary longe, therwethall Ulfius 
was ware where Merlyn stode at the porche of the pauy- 
lyons dore. And thA Merlin was bouden to come to the 
kynge. Whan kynge Uther sawe hym, he sayd y* he was 
welcome. Syr sayde Merlyn, I knowe all your herte euery 
dele, soo ye wyll >be swome to me as ye be a true kynge 
enoynted to fulfyl my desyre. Than ye kyng was swome 
vpon y* iiii. euagelystes. 

*< Ye shall be lyke the duke her husbande, Ulfius shal be 
lyke sir Brastias a knyght of ye dukes, & J ^lyll be lyke a 
Icnyght y^ hyght sir Jordanus a knight of the dukes. But 
beware 5'e make not many questions, bat saye }% are 
dyseased, & so hye you to bed, & ryse not on y" morowe 
tyl I come to you, for y« castell of Tyntag>'Il is but x myle 
hence. So as they had denysed it was done. But y^* 
duke of Tyntagyli cspyed how the kyng rode fro the syege 
of Terrabil, and therwre that nyght he yssued out of the 



castell at a posterae for to have distressed y« kynges hoot. 
And so through his owne yssue y« di^ce hvin sdfe vu 
slayne or euer the kynge came at the casta of TjatipL 
So after the deth of the duke kyng Uther begate Aitkii, 
& Merl3ni came to tiie kynge, & bad hym make hym ledf, 
& so he kyst y« lady Igrayne 8c dqiartcd in all haste Bit 
whan the lady herde tell of y* duke her husbande, k bt iB 
recorde he was died or euer kynge Uther came to W, 
than she maraayled who that mygfat be in lykencs of fe 
lorde, so she moomed prynely & helde her peace. Than£ 
the barons by one assent prayed y* kyng of acoorde betvoe 
the lady Igrayne & hym. The kynge gaoe them leu, k 
fayne would he haue ben accorded w* ner. So the ky&|eptf 
all his trust in Ulfius to entreate betwene them, so bf f 
cntreate at the last ye kyng & she mette together. Kor 
wyl we do well sayd Ulfius, our kynge is a lusty knyght k 
wyueles, and my lady Igrayne is a passyng fayre lady, it «m 
great ioye vnto vs all and it myght please y* kynge to make 
her his quene vnto that they were all well accoided & 
moued it to y« king. And anone lyke a lusty kny^t \t, 
assented thereto i^-ith a good wyll, & so in ^ haste tbcf 
were mar}'ed in a momyng with great myrth and ioye, Aei 
kyng Lotte of Lowthan & of Orkeney than wedded 3£s- 
eawse y^ was Gawayns mother. And k}iige Nentres of tie 
lande of Garlot wedded Ela)*n. All tnis was done at jt 
request of kynge Uther. And the thirde syster Morgan ie 
fay was put to scole in a Nonry, & there she lemed so mad* 
that she was a great derke of Nygromacy, & after she w» 
wedded to kynge Uryence of the lande of Gore y* was w 
Ewayns Ie blauchemayhs father/' 

The following is a quotation regarding the early rartst 
of Arthur : — 

" So it befell after win sic haife a yere kynge Uther askrf 
his queene by the faythe she ought vnto hym whose wf 
the cnylde. Than was she sore abasshed to geue ansvcR- 
Fere ye not sayd y« kyng, but tell me y« trouthe aad I 
shall loue you the better by the faythe of my body. Syr 
said she I snal tell you the troudie. The same nyght yi? 
lorde was died, y« houre of his deth as his kny^ 
recorde, there came in to my castell of Tyntagyfl 1 bb 
lyke my lord in speche and cofttenaunce, & two knrglta 
with hym in lyknes of his two knightes Brastias k ^ 
danus, & that same nyght as I slud answere vnto vfi 
this childe was begot en. That is trouthe sayde the b^ 
as ye saye, for it was I my sdfe y* came in his \fua^ 
& therefore feare 3'e not, ror I am father to the chjfe 
& there he tolde her all the cause how it was by Mobi 
cotiseyle. Th& the quene made greate joye vhan ike 
knewe who was y* lather of her chylde. Soone aa^ 
Merlyn vnto the kyng and sayde, s}Tye must paraeyytf 
for y« nourysshynge of yow chylde. As thou w]it v^ 
the kyng be it. Well sayd Merlyn, I knowe a leide d 
yours in thb lande that is a passyng true man and a ^ll|' 
full, and he shall hane the nourjishyng of your chysd 
and his name is syr Ector, and he is ft lorae of tg 
lyuelode in many partes of Englande and Wales, ifld nil 
lorde syr Ector let hjrm be sent for, for to come and speb 
with 5'ou and desyre hym your selfe as he loueth you tk^hi 
wyll put his owne chylde to nourysshyng to an oik* 
woman, and that his wyfe nouiysshe yours. And iHiaatbt 
chylde is borne, let it be delyuered vnto me at jrosto 
preuy posteme vnchristened. As Merlyn had de «ped > 
was It done, and whft syr Ector was come, he made anyactft 
to the kynge for to nourysshe the chylde lyke as the fcpT 
desyred, smd there the kyng grafted syr Ector ^^ 
rewardes. Than wh& the quene was d^yuered, the \ai 
commaunded two knyghtes and twoo ladyes to take t^ 
chylde bounde in riche cloth of golde, and delyuer hynjf 
what poore man ye mete at the posteme gate of tikecaste^ 
So the chylde was ddyuered vnto Merlyn, and so he haie* 
forth vnto s\t Ector, and made an holy man to chri stea^ 
and named him Arthur, and so syr Ectots wyfe novrys^ 
hym with her owne brestes." 
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Before Quitting this part of our subject, it is nccessaiy to 
mention tnat, according to the narratives we are bound to 
follow, the foregoing is the story of our hero's birth, as he is 
known to us ; but the poet rejects such rude tradition, and 
founds for Arthur an ideal origin, creating him a little sand- 
bom foundling, clotheless, on the dark Dundagil shore of 
the Cornish sea, leaving for conjectnre — 

** Who was Ai> father, who was Ais mother ? 
Had Me a sister, had Me a brother ? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other?" 

Our Poet Laureate*s verse, which is most beautiful and 
worthy of marked attention, runs thus :— 

" And that nisht the bard 
San^ Arthur's glorious wars, and sanf the King 
As weli-nifh more than man, and rail d at those 
Who caird him the false son of Gorlols : 
For there was no man knew from whence te ciime ; 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then ' 

They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of oark Dundagil by the Comish sea; 
And that was Arthur ; and they foster'd him 
Till he by miracle was approven king: 
And that his grave shooia be a mystery 
From all men like his birth ; and coula he find 
A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The twain together well might change the worid."* 

rTo be amiinuedJ 



A GROUP OF DORSET CHURCHES. 

A VISIT to some score of churches in and near th« vale 
of Blackmore has revealed many interesting features in 
them, as a class; and I purpose to group them together, 
in their various details, so as to bring out, if possible, some 
of the most noteworthy points. The district observed is 
situated to the south and south-west of Sherborne. I do not, 
of course, profess to have exhausted all the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of the' district ; and nearly all the churches visited 
partake of the same well-defined local character. With 
certain exceptions, to be presently noted, the type of a Dorset 
church in the western part of the county may be thus de- 
scribed : — ^A chance] without aisles ; nave also, most fre- 
quentljr, without aisles, sometimes with one, rarely with 
both aules ; a tower, of about three squares in height, with 
its belfry windows fitted in with stonework pierced with 
sound'holes, and having a parapet and pinnacles; very 
seldom a clerestory, and no spire.f None of those I in- 
jected (excepting, of course, Sherborne Mmster, which I 
do not include in my classification) would be called a large 
village church, except, perhaps, Bradford Abbas ; whUt 
one, Melbury Stoke (or Stockwood, as it is sometimes 
called), lays claim to being the smallest parish church in 
England, and I understand that this has been established by 
actual measurement. Some of the minute chapels-of-ease 
in the wild parts of the lake country, such as wast- Dale- 
Head Chaptt, may be smaller, but no parish church. One 
church alone, Melbunr Sampford, is cruciform. Two 
churches, Hallfield and Hermitage, are without tower of any 
kind. The towers, as a rule, are plain ; and in only one or 
two instances seem to approach to the style of the Somerset 
towns. The belfiy staircase often projects in a veiv bold 
^hion, and occasionally rises above the tower itselt. At 
Maiden Kewton the tower is between the chancel and nave ; 
^ Paddle Hinton it is east of the south aisle ; at Kam- 
P^ham, where it holds the same position, there are remains 
of a reredos in its eastern wall ; at Melbury Bubb it is to 
the sottth of the nave, and its lower stage forms a porch. 



* TeBsyson, " Idylls of the Kiag. GniDevera.** 
t There is said to be only one ipife ia the whole ceoaty. 



The last-named tower has a singular appearance, from its 
pinnacles beine placed not at the four comers, but in the 
middle of ea<m side. Many of these towers contain prae- 
Reformation bells, or at least beUs with pne-Reformation 
legends upon them. I append some of these legends 
(there are several more) : — 

Batcomhe •'— A SCA MARIA JCAGDALENE. 

FoVtt ;— i{i Aunt met cpcs i^tj tens r^t msria ioirct. 
Lillington '—4fk AUE oracia. (This is post-]E<«format{on, 

and has below the names of three persons, perhaps 

the donors, reversed.) 

Maiden Newton ;— 1{| SAKCTB GABREEt ORA PRO NOBl$. 
Melbury Sampford :-^ %x\, lA^im^ 9ommi SSflUllictttm. 

Puddle Hinton .'--KM ^ontt Mfritbf JKetramttf 
lErHuliia 1/Ud0. 

ICAVSTER THOMAS HARLOW iJ« I S 

Yetminster :—^ o RA MEN TE PI A PRO NO 
BIS VIR 10 MA RI A. 

The following legends are, perhaps, worthy of note finom 
their quaintness ; dUiough, of course, they are not of medi- 
aeval date : — 

YetminsUr : — " Youth or age bee mtndfvU of thy latter 
ende for thov mvst die as hath thy freinde " (1655). 

Bradford Abbas .-hJi com . AT. Ml . cal . TO , 
SERws . GOD . AL (1606, on the "Tantony Bell**). 

I should add that nearly aU the churches are of the Per- 
pendicular date and of poor design. The best towers are 
Bradford Abbas and Ceme Abbas. Instances of earlier 
work, even in the details of the churches, are uncommon, 
Of Norman date are the fonts at Batcombe, Evershot, and 
Melbury Bubb ; sreat part of the north waU at Maiden 
Newton, also the buttresses, windows, and the lower part of 
the tower ; a small fragment at Cattistock, and another at 
Evershot. At this last church is an arch |iow in the north 
aisle, formerly between the chancel and nave, which is 
usually called Norman, but is of very doubtfiil character. 
Of Early-English work are the font and piscina at Maiden 
Newton, some lancets at Ryme and Chetnole, and the poor 
chancel at Yetmmstcr. I can cail to mind only two in- 
stances of Decorated work : — the late rich font at Bradford 
Abbas, and the nave, arcade, and west window at Maiden 
Newton. At Thomford, however, most of the work is 
very early in the Perpendicular style. 

Ifigh ehancel screens of stone remain in the four churches 
of Batcombe, Bradford Abbas, Ceme Abbas, and Thom- 
ford ; and several sats of dedication crosses occur, which is 
a very unusual feature. These are aeariy all alike, and con- 
sist of a circle of about six inches diameter wiUi a thick 
Maltese cross within it. At Melbuiy Osmund, where the 
church has been much altered, there is a single specimen 
left, and at Lillington are three, one below g window, and 
two on the jambs. At Beer Hackett are eight outside, thtt 
east and west windows having each two ; and two inside, 
one on each pier of the tower arch. Thomford has eight, 
and Yetminster nine ; one of which, over the west door, is 
very small. Some here are on buttresses. At Holnest is 
the most complete set, there being no less than fourteen, 
and they are in various positions, 6ve being amnged round 
the arch of the east window. 

One or two architectural peculiarities are worthy of note. 
By the south door at Yetminster is a holy water stoup in 
the east face of an adjacent buttress. The nave roof in this 
church is fine, and m a design not at all common. The 
braces are curved, and thus form a series of arches very near 
to one another; they are painted white and ornamented 
with scroll-work, ana the sacred monogram is many times 
repeated. The bosses are hig^, well-carved, and richly 
coloured. The aisle roo(b> tLou^ flat, are of similar 
character^ and may be aisigned to the Xranafidon Deco- 
rated period. At Rampiwhwlii ill Unt chflrok^acd, ore the 
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remains of a very fine preaching-cross. It is to the north- 
west of the church, and towards the principal entrance of 
the churchyard. Part of the shaft remains on a very rich 
base. This is carved with scenes now much mutilated, 
two of which are said to be the martyrdom of St. Stephen 
and that of Archbishop Becket. At the comers are smgle 
figures ; a bold black - letter inscription runs round the 
^ole, there are ornaments between the words, and I was 
able to decipher a part only of it. It ran as follows : — 

*'Xit nomine ^u . . . . x]rt filt ttei mtsttere mei sic 
Hicit IpottCT.'' 

To the east of the cross, forming part of the same com- 
position, is a large stone platform, about two feet high. 
Ancient monuments are very rare. I have notes of but two 
small brasses, one to William May, Rector of Evershot, 
1424 ; and one to Thomas and Isabell Dygenys, <' which 
was gud benefactors to this church '' of Rampisham, 1523. 
There are no Augments of ancient stained glass, except at 
Bradford Abbas. Here also, in the niches of the tower, 
are two mutilated statues still remaining. At this church 
also are the only good old low seats. Extensive restorations 
are still in progress at Long Barton and Cattistock, and at 
this latter place a tower is in course of erection, to contain a 
set of twenty-nine bells cast in Belgium. The churches of the 
three adjoining parishes of Yetminster, Ryme, and Close- 
worth (the last-named is in Somerset), have peculiar small 
windows in the nave or aisle walls, just west of the chancel 
arch. Possibly they may have been connected with the 
rood-loft, but my impression at the time was against this. 

I will close this rambling sketch with some quotations 
from tombstones and monuments, which are quaint and 
curious, if not otherwise important. 

At Ryme :— 

" In Hopes of a Resurrection 
Here lyeth^rinley Skinner Esq: 

who dyed lamented by all, 
bnt more especially his Friends, 
the xxth of December 1764, 

Aged 68. 

His soul he gave to God, 

His Body to the Grave, 

and 

His Fame to Posterity. 

I Pray 

Stop, and Stay, 

Compare and Weigh, 

With me, as You, 

I was, as me. You'll be." 

At Yetminster, under date 1691 (a very similar inscription 

is at Crowland Abbey) : — 

" Our lifis is nothing but a winter's day 
some only Break their fast and soe away 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed 
tiie deepest age but supps and goes to bed 
he's most in debt that lingers out the day 
I dy*d betimes and have the lesse to pay." 

At LiUington, a good instance of the punning epitaph of 
the seventeenth century : — 

" Nomine Lavrentivs qvondam Cognonime Colts 
Stamine dissecto nvnc civis vmbra vocor 
Exwias fragiles conivz pia texit in astris 
Altera pars vivit non jieritvra mei 
O qvicvnq leges in me tva fvnera discas 
Morte frvi nostra te brevis hora rapit 
Obijt AugOs 25** annos natvs 4otos 

1669." 
" Reader you have with in this grave 
A Cole rakt vp in dvst 
His Covrteovs Fate saw it was late 

And that to Bed He mvst 
Soe all was swept vp to be kept 

Alive vntill the dav 
The Tromp shovld blow it vp ft shew 

The Cole bvt sleeping lay 
Then doe not dovbt Uie Coles not ovt 

Thovgh it in Ashes lyes 
That little sparke now m the darke 
Will like the Phoenyx rise." 

On an altar-tomb in the churchyard at LiUington is a 
specimen of an acrostic epitaph : — 



" here resteth the body of mr iosiah banger 
a servant of iesvs christ in the gospel 
who died on the 22 day of may ano dni 

1691 aetatis svae 60 
intent on labovr he was calld to rest 
he whome the lord finds doing so is blest 
on thovghts of fvrtherwork came svdden night 
it was not so twas dawning vnto sight 
his silence warns to day be swift to hear 
soon stopt is preachers movth or hearers ear. 

I INTOMBD IN DVST A BV DOTH LYE 

ONCE SHIND ON EARTH BVT . . . HEAVEN HIGH 
S SVCH P&BCIOVS lEWELLS GOD NI . . FE LOOKS ON 

1 IMORTALL lOYES WITH CHRIST NOW FEEDS VPON 

A A FAITHFVIX SHEPPERD ONE WHO LOVD HIS FLOCK 

H HEAVENS MISTBRYES TO THEM HE DID VNLOCK 

B BEWAILING SINNERS OBSTINAT OF HEART 

A AND MOST LABORIOVS WAS SOVLS TO CONVERT 

N NOW . . REPROVE . D GOD FROM VS H^TH TAKEN 

G GODS FAITHFVLL WATCHMAN CAN NO MORE AWAKEN 

E EXHORT AND COVNSEL SINNERS TO REPENT 

R RETVRN AND LIVE BEFORE THEIRE DAYS BE SPENT " 

At M elbury Bubb is another punning epitaph : — 

»*HeRE . LVETH . THE. BODY . OF . RICHARD . HAKDLEIGH 

RECT : OF . THIS . CHVRCH . WHO , DEPARTED . THIS . 

LIFE . THE . . OF . APRILL . ANO . DOM . 1 646. 

A WITHERED HAND-LEIGH HERE DOE I 

BY SIN WITH DEATH OPPREST 

GODS MIGHTY HAND SHALL RAISE MEE VPP 

BY FAITH IN CHRIST TO REST." 

Of the churches mentioned above two have some fiea- 
tures which are, I venture to think, of exceptional interest, 
and which will justify a more detailed description on a 
fixture occasion. 

W. D, SWKKTIN«- 



Thomas Fletcher.— In Wood's " Athenae Oxoniensis " 
(ii. 997) mention is made of Thomas Fletcher, FeUow of 
New College, who is stated to have possessed the donative 
of Fairfield, Somerset, and to have published in 1692 
a volume of poems and translations, including the first two 
books of Virgil's i£neid in English verse. To what famihr 
did this Thomas Fletcher belong ? I have been infonned 
that he was a son of Bishop Bletcher, but I think there is 
no Thomas mentioned among the bishop^s sons in the 
" Athenae Cantabrigiensis. " To whom does the donative of 
Fairfield now belong, and when did it go out of the Fletcho 
family? 

F, 

Who Made our Coins and Medals ? — I have often 
asked this question, and found no proper answer. The 
other day, when looking over Walpole's ** Anecdotes of 
Painting," I observed that the same inquiry had occaned to 
his mind, and I was glad to find that he had xecorded the 
names of some of our medallists. Now, as every coin or 
medal is a work of art, it seems curious that we should be so 
generally indifferent as not to ask even who was the artist — 
whether he is known or not. I am unaware of any book os 
the subject. And I shall be glad to hear whether there b one. 
Especially do I think a catalogue of names and other sigiia- 
tures found upon the coins and medals of England would be 
valuable to many collectors. Assuming that there is none, 
I have looked over my books and notes, and examined some 
of the coins and medals in my own collection. The results 
thus far attained I send in a summary form to you, trusting 
that, if you publish it, others will add to it and give fuller 
details. To the names, &c., I have generally added the 
reigns in which I find them. Where the names are not 
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" By Hook or by Crook " (Vol. iv. 250J.--I have not 
met with this phrase in any wotk so early as Cnaucer. Udal 
mentions it in the following sentence {Mark c. 3), '< By 
brybes genyng, by craft and deceyte, by hook or by croke, 
by ryght or by wrong, they desyre lordshyp, soveraigne rule, 
and dfignities." 

Some have thought that it originated from the names of 
two judges, Hooke and Crooke, who are said co have lived 
in the time of Charles the First ; but such an idea cannot 
justly be maintained, as it was in print lone before that 
time. Spencer and Skelton have made use of the phrase. 
It occurs also in the " Bodmin Register " as early as 1525 — 
" Demure Wood was ever open and common to the in- 
habitants of Bodmin ... to bear away upon their 
backs a burden of lop, crop, hook, crook , and bagwood.^* 
The words perhaps in this sentence diifer in their meaning 
from the following : — 



tion of the phrase — ^implying by fair means or fbnl— ■ 
derived. 



" Nor will suffer this boke 
By hooke ne by crooke 
Prynted for to be." 

" Thereafter all that mucky pelfie he tooke, 



O/M ChmU, 



The spoile of peoples evil gotten eood, 

The which her sire had scrap't by nooke and crooke, 

And butnini^ all to ashes pour'd it down the brooke." 

Faerit Queene, 

" Likewise to get, to pill and poll by hooke and 
crooke so much as that, Itc.*' 

HoUani^i Sneivniut* 

Dr. Brewer thinks that the phrase means '< foully, like a 
thief, or holily, like a bishop,*' the *' hook being the instru- 
ment used by footpads, and the crook being the bishop's 
crosier *for catching men.' '* T. Rymer " On Parliaments" 
brings in the phrase, '' Their work was by hook or crook," 

Dr. Brewer also suggests another idea, which seems more 
to the point, — '* Formerly (he says) the poor of a manor were 
allowed to go into the forest with a hook and crook to get 
wood. What they could not reach they might pull down 
with their crook. This sort of living was y^r^ precarious, 
but eagerly sought. Boundary stones, beyond which the 
< hook-and-crook folk' might not pass, exist stilL" The 
French phrase is ^^A droit ou a tort. 

W. Winters. 

Many are the theories that have been adduced respecting 
the origin of this phrase. Mr. M. Lenihan, M.R.I.A., 
remarks that it '< is said to be as old as the English invasion 
of Ireland. Hook and Crook are well-known historic places 
in the port of Waterford, and the pilots of the invading 
fleet are said to have declared that th^ would safely land 
the invading forces by *Hook or by CfroDk."* This pro- 
verb is thus explained in Waterford or Wexford. Another 
account gives it a comparatively modem origin, naming its 
occumnce only at the time of the Great Fire of London, at 
which period two arbitraton named Hook and Crook were 
appointed to settle disputes as to certain sites of properties 
and boundary marks destroyed by the fire. But this account 
is too ridiculous to be entertained for one moment, 
especiallf as we find the saying in use in the English tongue 
fully two centuries earlier. There are also other versions of 
this latter codk-and-buU story. 

The most feasible explanation of the origin of the above 
is that given by Mr. E. Smirke in Notes anii Queries, who 
lu-ges that it distinctly refers to the hook and crook used to 
lop and crop fuel. I fully agree with the opinion held by 
this gentleman, for does it require demonstrative argu- 
ments to show that the proverb, taken literally, will not 
coincide admirably with the mode adopted by the woodman 
to obt^n his fagot ?— ^ther by his nook or crook — and 
from which simple affair the generally-understood accepta- 



This proverb occurs in the (English) works of WfciC 
Arnold's edition, ill 331 ; and in Skelton's <' Coiyn CkNte," 
1239-40 : — 

"Nor will sttiler this boke 
Bjr boke Be by croke 
Prynted for to be." 

See Notes and Queries^ 4th series, VoL vtii., pp. 64, 1]$, 
196, 464; ix. 77. Spenser in his "Faerie Qneene*' (bk-i., 
canto I, St. 17) says : — 

''Through thick and thin, both oyer bank and bush. 
In hope her to attain by hook or crook. ** 

J. Peut. 

The geuerallv-received explanation of the expression k \f\ 
referring it to Ine names of two surveyors, who after the Ffci 
of London were mudi employed in the settlement of te 
boundaries. 

Although I do not believe that the expression oocsis is 
Chaucer, yet I am quite sure that it was a common saying losg 
before Messrs. Hook and Crook of the London Fne notorictr 
were bom. 

In Sir Thomas More*s Utopia (A.D. 15 14) is — 

*' Bt one means therefore or by other 
Either by hodce or crooke." 

.The expression is also made use of by Wyclif (see EngjfiA 
Works, Vol. iii. 331). 

H. FiSHWicK, F.R.H.8. 



Belu in Great Bmtain (Vol. iv. iso).— The 
bells, now used in churches, were invented about the i«r 
400, by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campana. Me 
mentions them in the seventh century. Ingnlphus sajs tbtt 
Tulketiel gave a bell to the Abbey of Croyland, A.D. ^ i 
and that his successor, Egehie, presented a ring of n | 
others;* but they were introduced into this country in the 
eighth century. The bells now existing in these isks ae i 
nothing like so large as those of China and Rosda. Use i 
Big Ben of Westminster cost 4000/., at least the two bfis I 
together did, but they behaved in a very eccentric minfff 
and after a time both cracked. A great deal of quamiliM 
between " three commissioners of the worics, two anJkitcdii 
three bell-founders, and two Ml-ehciort'' f did not M^ 
matters, but eventually one bell took into its head to dasK* 
The notes that give the quarters are B, £, F|t; and 0%. XW 
Big Ben's tone is the octave below the first £. 

As sound travels at the rate of twdvt mUes a miwtfi 
when we who live six miles off hear it strfke we w^ 
remember it is so much Inter than the tiaie the chines sttfe. 
The oldest bell in England is that of Dnactoii, in $«m 
dated 1319. Thelargest peal of bdlf in En^laBd is tfait ff 
St. Maty-le-Bow, or Ai^ubns, in Cheapaiie. Tins peil ^ 
alluded to in the proverb, *' Bom within the iowd 01 B«v 
Bells," signifying that the person to whom it is appKed is a 
"Cockney." In 131 5 the bell was recast, and the risg^ 
of the bell was revived in the reign of Henry VI. 

The following is a list of the larg^ bells in Giest 
Britain : — 

Yorit Mhister (Great Peter), «9,oeo lbs.; Big Ben of West- 
minster, 26,000 lbs.; Oxford, " Mighty Tom.'* i7»36olfai.: 
Exeter, " Great Tom," 15,^0 lbs. ; London, St. Paul's (Too 
Growler), 11,230 lbs.; Lmcoln, Great Tom, I(^5S8 D*-; 
Canterbury (Cock Bell), 7,«40lbs.; Gloucester (CiDCkBdQ, 
7,280 lbs. J Beverley Minster (Clock Bell), 5,600 lbs. 

There are also large bells at Chkhester, Winchester, W^ 
Walton, in Norfolk, Salisbury, Ely, Doxham, Ledbmy. m 
Beccles. The peals of bells in EngUad alone has bc« 
estimated at about 3^000 all sixes, 12 peals of 12 beiU, tfsi 
10, 380 of 8, 600 of 6, 500 df 5, 720 of 4, I and s. Tm 

• Charles Knight's Cychpadia. 
t Chamhet't Journal, Julj 1st., 1865. 
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Tliermometer Stand." It was resolved that tbe following con- 
ditions should be fulfilled :— i. The contained thermometers 
must at all times be shielded from the direct rays of the sun. 
2, The stand must be so arranged that even, if when its 
own external temperature be raised, the thermometers 
shall not be thereby affected. 3. As reflected heat must 
diminish the accuracy with which thermometers indicate air 
or shade temperature, these disturbing causes should be 
excluded. 4. The temperature of the air alone being 
desired, it is necessary that the readings of the thermometers 
be not affected by radiation to the sky. 5. It being desir- 
able that one pattern of stand be used in all localities, it 
follows that it should be absolutelv independent of all sur- 
rounding objects, 6. There must be free access of air round 
the thermometers. 7. No rain should ever reach the dry- 
bulb thermometers, for if it does, it improperly lowers their 
temperature, making them read even lower than the wet 
bulb. 8. The stand must also be unaffected by snow, both 
as a direct fall, or from obstructed circulation of air. 9. It 
is very desirable that the stand require no attention between 
the hours of observation. 10. It is desirable, but not 
absolutely necessary, that room be provided for a duplicate 
set of instruments. 11. The stand should not be costly. 12. 
It^ should be capable of easy transmission by rail or other- 
wise. The meeting not being in possession of the results of 
the comparison of the observations made with the different 
stands at Strathfield Turgiss, the discussion was adjourned till 
after their publication. 

London Anthropological Society. — ^At a meeting 
of this societv, held at 37 Arundel-street, Strand, on Tues- 
dav, the i8th ult. (Dr. R. S. Charnock, F.S.A., the pre- 
sident, in the chair], Mr. A. D. Thomson and Mr. Webster 
Glynes were elected Fellows. Extracts from letters from 
foreign correspondents were read, one of which announced 
an alleged discovery of a Fhoenicixm inscription of the fourth 
century, B.C., near Rio de Janeiro, and one from Captain 
Burton mentioning the discovery at Maeshow, in Orkney, 
of Scandinavian inscriptions in Arabic letters. 



"^zViiti zi %fiz\%. 

Poemt. By B. G. A. Z. Manchester: Palmer & Howo. 

Tbbsb poems are evidently the production of a mind gifted, to use 
phrenological parlance, with Ideality, as well as with a refinement 
qmotaneoiu and innate. Some of them breathe ex^nisite tenderness 
and feeling. Perhaps one of the best charactenitics which th^ 
exhibit is a noble conndence in human nature and its ^eat capabilities 
for ffood. We subjoin a page from E. 6. A. Z*s little volume, and 
shall hope to hear again of the author of these gentle and ezpresstTC 
iJ— 

BE TRUE. 
Bast thou a friend ? then unto him be true. 

And if he fail, and prove untrue to thee, 
TEen with thy clear eyes look his whole soul through, 

And say, **0 friend, is this thy love for me ? " 



OniksRhinf, Vocal duet. Words taj BovIm. Composed by S.H« 

Turpin. Weekes & Co. 
Thb words of the above, though not of the character best adapted for 
vocal music, might have been more successfully treated, and Jfr. 
Turpin has yet to learn Vn art in which the Italians so greatly 
that of witting skilfully and melodioatly for the voiccb 



Wkai ikall I Stng io ThM f Song. Poetry by Rea. 
composed by Ciro Ilnsuti. Robett Cocks & Co. 

This song is not in Signor Pinsuti's best vein. It lack* •poataacity 
and freshness. The phrases are hackaeved, and only just eaprcsa mt 
words without enhancing their effect By any artistic charm. The 
words themselves, however, are pleasing, and of the descripftioo 
familiarly known as *' taking." They will probably give the soeg a 
popularity which it would otherwise not achieve. Tbs kciy is B 8a^ 
compass eight notes,. from F to F. It is best suited for a soprano ot 
tenor voice. 



heart will throh, and if he can regret, 
And loves thee still through all his ?railty» 
The wounded friendship will be healM yet. 
And he will learn to prize it gratefully. 

If he remain untrue^ and doth not yearn 
To laake amends, his friendship do not claim, 

But for his frdseness ever truth return. 
That thou mayst kaow iky friendship withont blasM 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
S^tgs from LilHfui Ltvee, Composed by Mrs. Austin Dobsoo. 

Ak attractive little coUectioiTof songs for children. Mrs. Dobsoa*s 
melodies are for the most part pleasing, and will be welcomed by the 
young folks. 

AdteUf d§ar Seentt of Barfy Dayt. Song. Th« English version by 
J. £. Carpenter, Ph. D. The music by H. Esser. Joseph WU- 
liams. 

A KBW editioa of Herr Esser's charming and well-known song. This 
air, although now so familiar, scarcely seems to lose vol freslmefs, so 
Oocided aad chancteristic is \^ melodic espcesRen. 



G* A*.— The Rev. John Dyer, the poet, was some time Rector ol 
Calthorpe, Lincolnsairei and afterwards of Belchlbfd, wheaco be was 
transferred to Coningsby. He died in July. X758. 

T. /^. IS.— The lines quoted occur is the pUy of "The Wife's 
Secret" 

B. /r.— Refer to Alison's " Military Life of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough,'* published by Messrs. Blackwood in 184& 

M. P.— The banner of the Duke of Northnmbexiand exhibits aa as- 
semblage of nearly nine hundred armorial ensigns, aaiong vAocli 
are those of King Henry VII., of several younger branches of xhe 
Blood Royal, of the Sovereign Houses of France, Castile, Leoa, 
and Scotland, and of the Ducal Houses of Normandy and Brrttasy. 
** forming," as Sir Bernard Burke says, " a gadaxy ol kecaldic 
honours altogether unparalleled.** 

W. 51— The lines upon the tablet to the memory of Mrs. Cathetiae 
Clive, the actress, in Twickenham churchyard, are said to have 
been written by Horace Walpole. Mrs. Clive died in 1785, and her 
remains were interred in Westminster Abbey. 

D. J/.— Refer to Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's very interestlsg work 
on " Ireland," Vol. i. p. 87. 

B, C— The lines quoted are attributed to Sir Walter Raleigb. 

R. /'.—The trial of Robert Feildinr, commonly called *' Beaa 
Feilding," for bigamy, took place at the Old Bailey in December, 1706^ 

C Z. — Dr. Faber died on September a6tb, x86i. 

^.—(i) Messieurs Chatto and Wfaidus. (3) We cannot aader- 
take to furnish private addresses : a letter sent under cover to tbc 
publisher of the work you allude to, would, we have no doubt, be 
forwarded to its right destination. 

H. H. 5^.— Hubert de Burgh was buried in the church of tte 
Black Friars, in Holbom. 

J. ReeeL—V.tXet to Sir Walter Scott's ** Rokoby ,"* first canto, part ae. 

S, A. — Baynard's Castle was destroyed in the great fire in 1666 
A vestige of one of its octagonal towers, however, nay still be sees 
in the river wall of a wharf which now occupies its site. 

T. E. )f^.— See the " Correspondence and Memoirs of Wilkes," 
by J. Almon. 

R. /".—The statue in the centre of the old Royal Exchange was 
that of Charles II., and was the production of John Sprllcr, a 
young English artist of great promise, who died shortly after its 
completion. 

E. G.— llie work you aUude to is published avnoally by Hesvs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

AT.— You will find an account of Porcbester Castle at p. 17 of this 
volnmck 



NOTICES. 

Corrtt^omUnis wko reply fo fturiet would ohitgt iy ntfrrrimr io 
iko volume and page where suck fuertex art io he found 7> omit 
ihie gioet us unneeesoary trouble, A few of omr eorreepomdemU mre 
tlow io comprekeud ikai it is desiruhle to gime not only ike nefeao m t* 
io ike query iiself hui ikai suck reference skould tkSeo inelnde mB 
previous ref lies, Tkus a reply given io a fuery frop omnded ai pmge 
4, Vol, Hi., io which a previom reply kad been given uipngo lo» mud 
anoiker ai page 3a, requires iobesei down ( Vol. Hi, 4, ao^ 3s}. 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent aad 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archaeology, 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in posse 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 



CoomnmicatioBS lor the EdStor riioaldbe 
liAiag Ofltce, 8x4, Fleet Strwt, Loodoe, &C 
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THE SEE AND CATHEDRAL OF 

HEREFORD. 

feMlNKNT BlSttOPS, t)EANS, AND OTHER DIGNITARIES OF 
THE CHURCH AND DIOCESE. 

PART VII. 

^HE Corporation Aggregate of the Cathedral Church in- 
lades the Bishop, Dean, four Canons Residentiary, two 
Vrchdeacons, Precentor, Praelector, Chancellor of the Choir, 
rr^snrer, Succentor, Sub-Treasurer, twenty-eight Preben- 
[aries, the Custos, and five Vicars Choral of the College 
four of whom are Minor Canons). 

Lord Bishop* 

Right Rev. James Atlav, D.D, (formerly Canon of 
Upon Cathedral and Vicar of Leeds) ; stipend, 4200/. 1868. 
Residence, Palace, Hereford. 

Dean. 

The Honourable and Vety Rev. George Herbert, M.A. ; 
tipend, xooo/. Deanery, Hereford. 1866. 

Canons Residentiary. 

X. Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L. {Eigne) ; 612/. 19/. \od, 
1840. 

2. William Peete Musgrave, M.A. (Prebendarius 
tpiscopi^ ; 587/. l9Jr. lorf. 1844. 

3- William Waring, M.A. (Archdeacon of Hereford.) 
1867. 

4. John Jebb, D.D. {Preston tVynne,) 1867. 

Bishofs Chaplains, 

Rev. T. L. Smith, M.A. ; Rev. L W. GeorgCi M J^. ; 
Rev. W. T. Havergal, M.A. 

PrecentoK 

Rev. Sir P. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus. 
->oc.. Professor of Music at Oxford. 1855. 

Chancellor of Choir, 
Archdeacon Clive, M.A. {Pyon Parva), I87O1 

Treasurer, 
totd Saye ahd Sele, t).C.L. 1832. 

SUb'THasUrer, 
jbhn Goss, if. A, (Chstos of College.) 1873* 



Prelector, 
H. W.Phillott, M.A. (Gonvall and Overbury), 40/, 1870. 

Archdeacons, 

William Waring, M.A., 200/. {Salop,) 185 1. 
Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L. {Hereford), 200I, 1863. 

Chancellor 0/ Diocese, 
Thomas Tristram, D.C.L. and Q.C. 187 1. 

Counsel to Dean and Chapter. 

W. H, Cooke, Esq., Q.C, Recorder of Oxford, County 
Court Judge. 

Master of Ledbury Hospital, 
William Waring, M.A. 300/. 

MasUr of St, Ethelbsrt's Hospital, 
Ven, Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L. 

Organist, 
George Townshend Smith, Esq. 

Chapter Clerks. 
Messrs. Underwood, Knight, and Underwood. 

Registrar of Probate Court,. 
Charles Hampden, Esq., M.A. 

Bishop'' s Secretary t Registrar of Archdeacons, 
H. C. Beddoe, Esq., Cathedral Close, Hereford. 

London Secretary, 
H. Lee, Esq., Broad Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Cathedral School. 

Governors,, 

Hon. and Very Rev. George Herbert, M. A., Dean. 
The Rev. the Canons Residentiary. 

Head Master, 
Rev. Eric J. S. Rudd, M.A. 

Cathedral Verger, 
Mr. John Davies. 

Sextons, 

Mr. A. Cole. Mr. W. C. Caldwell. 

Prebendaries, 

Hon H. Rodney, M.A., Huntington, 38/. 1826. 
Harry Lee, B.D., Putson Major, 35/. 1826, 
John Clutton, M.A., Norton, 20/. 1831. 
Charles Taylor, B.D., Moreton Magna, 23/. 1836. 
Ven. G. Clark, M.A, Moreton and Whaddon. 1856. 
Ven. Lord Saye and Sele, D.C.L. (Eigne.) 1840. 
W. P. Musgrave, M.A., Prcb. Episcopi. 1844. 
Archer Clive, M.A., I^on Parva. 
Charles Awdry, B.C.L., Cublington. 1855. 
Thomas B. Power, M.A., Moreton Parva. 1856. 
W. R. Marshall, B.D., Pratum Mains. 1856. 
William Poole, M.A., Withington Major. 1856. 
W. F. Raymond, M.A., Wellington. 1857. 
Herbert McLauchlin, M.A., Hunderton. 1857. 
John Jebb, D.D., Preston Wynn, 1858. 
w. P. Hopton, M.A., Eau Withington. 1858. 
H. W. Phillott, M.A., Gorwall and Overbury. 1864. 
Ed. Renn Hampden, M.A., Putson Minor. 1867. 
Hon. A. Bateman Hanbury, M.A., Hampton Bishop, 
20^. 1867. 
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Richard Underwood, M.A., Colwall. 1868. 
. T. W. Joyce, M.A., Withington Parva. 1868. 
William Pulling, M.A., Bullinghope. 1868. 
John Purton, M.A., Warham. 1869. 
Henry T. Hill, M.A., Nunninglon. 1870. 
T. J. Trollope, M.A., Bartonsham, 36/. 1870. 
J. 'Gregory Smith, M.A., Pratum Minus, 27/. 1870^ 
W. M. Rowland, M.A., Hinton. 1870. 
Joseph Edwards, MA., Inkberrow. 1871. 

College of Vicars Choral, 

This is an Ecclesiastical Corporation, independent of the 
bean and Canons. Its nett revenue is set down at 986/. 
All the Vicars have separate revenues as specified. The 
property in houses and land, in and around Hereford, is con- 
siderable. 

The Custos and each of the Vicars are entitled to a stall in 
the cathedral; 

The original number of Vicars Choral (including the Custos) 
was twelve, but in the year 1840 their number was reduced 
to six. This very questionable proceeding (like many others 
adopted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners) has necessi- 
tated the appointment of Assistant Vicars Choral. 

The college was erected between the years 1462 and 1^72, 
but the body of Vicars were incorporated in 1396, and their 
charter was renewed by Queen Elizabeth in 1583. 

Serious damage was done to the southern side of the 
quadrangle by a fire, in the month of July, 1829. Upon its 
subsequent restoration a hew common hall (dining-room 
for the autumn and winter seasons) was added, and other 
improvements were effected. 

The college possesses a chapel, library, large hall (for 
use in the summer season), several suites of chambers for the 
occupancv of the Custos and Vicars, and a large garden over- 
looking the river Wye. 

The Custos and Vicars are patrons of the living of West- 
bury-on-Sevem, in the county of Gloucester. 

Priest Vicars Choral, 

1. John Goss, M.A., Custos and Succentor. 

2. Edward Bulmer, M.A., Minor Canon. 

3. F. T. Havergal, M.A., Minor Canon. 

4. W. D, V. Duncombe, M.A., Minor Canon. 
5* John B. G. Taylor, M.A., Minor Canon. 
t>. A. J. Capel, M.A. 

Assistant Vicars Choral. 

7. J. H. Lambert, B.A. 

8. Alfred A. Robinson, B.A« 

9. A. Shakleton, B.A. 

10. A. Belcher, M.A. 

11. J. Hailstone, B.A. 

12. F. L. Izod, B.A. 

Lay Clerks. 

Mr. Burville ; Mr. H. Herbert. 

The Rev. James Garbett, M.A., Custos (1820-1844), was 
for some time vicar of St. John Baptist, Hereford, and 
rector of Brinsop. Upon his resignation of the office of 
Custos, he relinquished the preceding preferments ; but, being 
at the same time Prebendary of Hmton, he accepted the 
rectory of Upton Bishop, which he held until his death in 
1857, at an advanced age. Mr. Garbett was an eloquent 
preacher, and as a parochial clergyman he performed the 
most laborious duties for raqny years. Archdeacon James 
Garbett, M.A. (Chichester), Kev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 
(a late Bampton lecturer), and Rev. Charles Garbett, M.A., 
are sons of tne late Custos Garbett. 

The Rev. Edward Howells, M.A., Custos, who died on 
the 29th November last, at the age of eighty-seven, suc- 
ceeded Custos Jones in 1852, was bora in 1 786. At the age 



of- eight years (1794), he was a chorister in thccathedol; 
in 1 8 10 (after graduating at Oxford University) hebecasKi 
Vicar Cnoral, and subsequently a Minor Canon, and, at fe 
death, Custos for upwards of twenty years. The hriii^tf 
Preston and Blakemere, which he held from the year 1821, 
he resigned about a year before his lamented decease. Mi. 
HowelL was greatly beloved and respected. His i«al 
funeral was attended by the Bishop, Dean, Arcfadeacoa 
Waring, the Caaons, and Vicars Choral ; all of viiei 
officiated at the solemn ceremony. 

Ex-CathediL 

{To be conitMued.) 



KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS Of 
HIS ROUND TABLE. 

By H. R. HAJkiiLTON. 

Siudent-ai'Law of Lincoliis'tnn^ 

" ' 0, tell ns ; for we live apart, ytm koow, 
Ot Arthur'sglorious wars.*' 

Irin^ywn, Idylls of the King. Elam, 

{ConiiMud from p. 273.) 

Arthur's martial career, as we have remarked, commcDcd 
in the northern parts of our island, whither he had bos 
sent by Ambrosius, who was Pendragon, Arthur being tia 
prince over the Silures, and the twelve battles wliKhbe 
gained (as recorded by Nennius) have most been detcnnnxd 
by Whitaker* to have been fought in Lancashire, or a fittk 
farther towards the north, at some period prior to his dec- 
tion to the Pendragonship, which took place on the death of 
Ambrosius. 

Owen places his election to the Pendragonship in the 
year 517, out Whitaker has ascribed it to 508. 

After he became Pendragon, his efforts were maiiiiy<ii* 
rected to repel the progress of the Saxons in the south, vte 
were headed by their able and victorious leader, Cerdk. Ve 
find him commanding his troops at the battle of Lkef- 
borth.f Llywarch, the Welsh Bard, who narrates ihs.^ 
was himself m the battle, and composed an elegy onthetaS d 
Geraint-ap-£rbin,{ said to be still extant. Another battles 
recorded oy the same author to have been fought (» '^ 
Llawen. 

Whitaker says that, " in a series, probably, of five od- 
paigns, and in a succession certainly of eleven Tic(an& 
this great commander had repelled the Saxons from ^ 
north of Flavia, dislodged them from all Maxima, and db- 
possessed them of all Valentia. And these were socce^e 
so oncheouered with misfortune, so great in themsdTes, v^ 
so beneficial to the public, that the name of Arthur daiz^ 
the first rank in the history of military, and the better ooe cf 
patriot, heroes." 

The twelflh battle recorded by Nennius, which wa> 
fought by Arthui- against Cerdic in the south of EnglaBtl 
after he was elected to the Pendragonship, t^^^saw 
author pronounces " a most extraordinary victoiy," »» 
says " completes the circle of Arthur's military glones.* 

On succeeding his father, Arthur is reported to hs« 
immediately set about to oppose the invasions of tbe 
Angles and Saxons, whom he overcame on the hiiii> 
of the Duglas.f Again he defeated them under the ^ 



* Whitaker, Hist Manchester, Vol. II. 

t Llongborth signifies " the haven of ships,** probably PortiaM*^* 

% Geraint— 

*' A knight of Arthor's court, 
A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of that great order of the Table Round " 

is the hero of Tennyson's *' Enid." IdylU of the King. 

% Stated by Geoffrey of Monmouth to be near York : but Wbila^ 
in his History of Manchester, has placed it in Tancawirc. 
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it Lincoln, compelling them to auit the British shores and 
PKindon the booty they had tdcen, as the price of their 
pcape. It is recorded, however, that instead of returning 
p their OMm land, as they had engaged' to do, they sailed 
ound Britain^ and landed at Totnes, on the coast of Devon- 
^re. On the news reaching Arthur's ears, he immediately 
[Toceeded by forced marches to withstand this new aggres- 
jion, and overcame the invaders, routing them with great 



(laughter, slaying to the number of fourhimdred and seventv 
vith his " good sword Excalybur," and " his lance Rose '' 
It the famous battle of Mount Badon, about the year 

|20. 

The elegant lines of the poet recount Arthur's wars, well 
irrought out, probably from the compositions of the bards 
themselves : — 

" And Lancelot spoke 
And answer'd him* at full, as having been 
With Arthur in the fight, which all day long 
Run^ by the white mouth of the violent Glem ; 
And in the four wild battles by the shore 
Of Duelas : that on Bassa ; then the war 
That thunder'd in and out the gloomy skirts 
Of Celidon the forest ; and again 
By Castle Gumion where the glorious King 
Had on bis cuirass worn our Lady's Head, 
Carved of one Emerald, centered m a sun 
Of silver rays, that ligbten'd as he breathed ; 
And at Caerleon had he helped his lord, 
When the strong neighinn of the wild white Horse 
Set every g^iided parapet snuddering ; 
And up m Agnea Catnregonion too. 
And down the waste sand-shores of Trath Treroit, 
Where many a heathen fell ; and on the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the king 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 
And all his legions cijing Christ and him. 
And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slain, from spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood. 
And seeing me, with a great voice he cried 
' They are oroken, they are broken,' for the King, 
However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts — 
For if his own knight cast him down he laughs. 
Saying, his knights are better men than he- 
Yet in this heauen war the fire of God 
Fills him : I never saw his like ; there lives 
No g'reater leader.' " 

The following is a very amusing story of the sword Kx- 
calybur, or Calybur, above alluded to : — 

" ^yg^t so the king and he (Merlyn) departed and wente 
vnto an heremvtage where as was a good man and a great 
leche. So the heremvte serched all hys woundes and gaue 
him good salues, and the kyng was there thre dayes, and 
than were his woundes well amended that he might ryde and 
go. And so Merlin and he departed, and as* they rode 
l^g Arthur sayd, I have no swerde. No force sayde 
Merlin, here by is a swerde that shall be yours and I may. 
Sy they rode tyll they came to a lake, wlnche was a 
&yre water and a brode, and in the myddes of the lake 
kyng Arthur was ware of an arme clothed in whyte samvte 
that helde a fayre swerde in the hande. Loo sayd Merlvn 
to the kyngi yonder is the swerde that I spake of. With 
that they saw a damoysell goying upon the lake. What 
damoysell is that sayd the kyng. That is the Ladv of the 
Lake sayd Merlyn, and withm y« lake is a rocke ana therein 
is as fayre a place as any on Qarth, and lychely beseen, and 
this damoysell will come to you anone, and than speake 
fayre to her that she wil geue you that swerde. Therwith 
came the damoysell to Imig Arthur and salewed him, and 
he her again. Damoysell sayd the kyng. What swerde 
\& that whiche the arme holdeth yonder aboue ?• water. 
I would it were myne for I have no swerde, Syr kyng 
sayste the Damoysel of the Lake, that swerde is myne, and 
ff ye wyll geue me a ^fte whan I aske it you, ye shall haue 
It. By my iayth sa^ kyng Arthur I wyll geue you any 



* Lavaino. 



gyfte that ye wyll aske or desyre. Well sayd the damoy-. 
sell, £oe ye into yonder barge and rowe your selfe unto the 
swerde, and take it and the scawberde with you, and I wyU 
aske my gyfte whan I se my tyme. So kynge Arthur and 
Merlyn alyghted and tied theyr horses to. twoo trees, and so 
they wente in to the barge. And whan they came to the 
swerde that the hand helde, kyng Arthur tooke it up by the 
handles and toke it with hym. And the arme ana the 
hande went under the water, and so came to the land and 
rode forth. Than kyng Arthur sawe a ryche pauylion, what 
sygnyfyeth yonder pauylion. That is the knightes pauylion 
that ye fought with last, syr Pellynon, but he is out, for he 
is not there, he hath hadde ado with a knyght of yours that 
hyght Egglame, and they haue foughten together a great 
wnyle, but at the laste Egglame lleidde, and elles he had 
been dead, and hathe chaced hym to Carlyon, and we shall 
anone meet with hym in thehyghwaye. It is well sayd (quod 
kyng Arthur) now haue I swerde, and now will I wage 
battayle with him and be auOged on hym. Syr ye shall not 
do so sayd Merlyn, for the knyght is weiy of nghtyng and 
chacyng, so that ye shall haue no worshyp to haue ado 
with hym, also he wyll not lyghtly be matched of one knyght; 
lining, and therefore my Codseife is that ye let hjon passe,' 
for he shall doe you good servce in short tyme, and his 
sones after his dayes. Also ye shall see y* day in 
short space that ye shall be ryght glad to gyue hym, 
your syster to wyfe. Whan I se hym sayde kyng Arthur I. 
wyll do as ye aduyse me. Than kynge Arthur loked upon 
the swerde, and liked it passyng weJI, whether lyketh you 
better sayde Merlyn, the swerde or the scawberae. '< Me 
liketh better the swerde '' sayd kyns Arthur. " Ye are 
more unwyse '' sayd Merlyn, <* for the scawberde is worth 
X of the swerde, for while ye haue y* scawberde upon you 
ye shal lese no blode, be ye neuer so sore wounded, .therfore 
kepe wel the scawberde alway with you." So thai rode on 
to Carlion, and by the way they met with Sir Pellynon. 
But Merlin had done such a Crait that Pellinon sawe not 
kyng Arthur, and so he passed by without any wordes. 
'* I memayle " sayd the kyng <' y^ the knight would not 
speke." "Syr" sayd Merlyn, "he sawe you not, for and 
he had seen you he had not lyghtly departed." So they 
came unto Carlyon whereof h^ knyghtes were passing glad 
and wh& they herde of his aduentures, they memailed y* he 
wold ieoparde his persone so alone. But all men of wor- 
shyp saia it was mery to be under suche a chellaine that 
wold put his persone in aduenture as other poore knightes 
did.* 

Having completed this victory, he proceeded with all 
speed to the relief of Dumbarton, which during his wars in 
£ngland had been besieged by the Picts and Scots. He 
drove the marauders into the fastnesses of Loch Lomond, 
which having done, he proceeded to equip a fleet, with the 
aid of which he compelled them to surrender to him. 
Christmas being at hand, he returned to York and made 
festive, occupying himself with overthrowing the temples of 
the Pagans, and restoring the Christian churches. The fol- 
lowing summer, having refitted and enlarged lus fleet, he set 
sail for Ireland, which he conquered, as likewise Iceland. 
He then returned to Britain, and passed twelve years in 
peace. 

Having conquered France and several of the principal 
kingdoms of Europe, he then returned to Britain, and held a 
feast of the Round Table, with extraordinary splendour, at 
Caerleon,* in Monmouthshire, where he was solemnly 
crowned, a number of tributary kings attending. The 
following quotation gives a description of the coronation, 
and recounts the wrongs which had been done since the 
death of Uther Pendragon : — 

" And at the feest of Pentecost, all maner of men assayed 
for to pull at the swerde that woulde assaye. But none 

* Urb* LegicHum, * * 
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myfht preoayle but Arthur, and puUed it out afore al the 
lordes and corayns that were there, wherfore all the 
comyns cryed at ones. We wyll haue Arthur vnto oure 
kynge, we wyll put hym no more in delay, for we all se that 
it is goddes wyll that he shaU be our kynge, and who that 
holdeth agavnste it we wyll slee hym. And there withall 
thev kneled downe all at ones bothe ryche and poore, 
and cryed Arthur mercy because they had delayed hym so 
longe. And Arthur forgaue it them, & toke the swerde 
betwene bothe his handes and oi&ed it vp to the awter 
where y* Archebysshop was, and was made knyghte of the 
best man that was there. And so anone was the Coronacyon 
made, and there was he swome to the lordes and comyns 
for to be a true kynge, to stande with true justyce from 
thenceforth all the dayes of his life. And than he made all 
the lordes that helde of the crowne to come in & to do 
hym seruvce as they ought to doe. And many complayntes 
were macle vnto kinge Arthur of great wronges that were 
done sythen y* deth of kyng Utherpendragon, of many 
landes that were bereued lordes, knyghtes, ladyes and 
gentylmen. Wherefore kyng Arthur made the landes for 
to be rendred agavn vnto them that ought them. Whan this 
was doone that tne kynge has stablysshed all the coimtreis 
aboute London, than he lette make syr Kay Senesshall of 
Englande, and syr Bawdewyne of Bretayne was made 
constable, and syr Ulfius was made Chamberlayne, and 
sir Brastias was made wardeyne, for to wayte vpon the 
North fro Trent forwarde, for it was that tyme as for the^ 
moste parte enemy vnto the kyng. But within fewe yeares 
after kyng Arthur wanne all y* North, Scotlande, & all 
that vere vnder their obeyssayuce. Also a part of 
Wales helde against kyng Arthur, but he overcame them 
all as he did the remenaunt, & all through the noble 

?rowesse of hymselfe and his knyghtes of the Round 
able. 

" Than kynge Arthur remoued in to Wales and let crye a 
great feest that it should be holden at Pentecost afler the 
Coronation of hym at the Cytie of Carlyon. Unto this 
feest came kyng Lot of Lowthean and of Orkeney, with 
fvue hondred knyghtes with hym. Also there came unto 
this feest kyng Uryence of Gore, which brought with him 
foure hondied knyghtes. Also to this feest there came kyng 
Nentres of Carlotne, and with hym VII. hondred knyghtes. 
Also there came unto this feest the kyng of ScoUande, with, 
VI. hondred knyghtes with h^, and ne was but a yonge 
mft. And there came unto this feest a I^n? that was called 
the kynge with the hondred knyghtes, but he and his 
men were passynge well beseen at sul poyntes. Also there 
came the kynge of Cardos with, V. hondred knyghtes. 
Than was kynge Arthur glad of their comynge. f'or he 
wende that all y* kynges and knyghtes had comen for great 
loue, and for to haue done him worship at his feest, where- 
fore the kynge made great joye, and sent unto the kyngs 
and knyghtes great presentes. But the kynges would none 
receyue, but rebuked y^' messengers shamefdly, and sayde 
they had no Joye to receyue gifts of a berdless boye that 
was comen of*^ lowe blode. And sent hym worde that they 
would none of his gyfles, and that they were comen for to 
0eue hym gyftes in narde swerdes betwene the necke and y^ 
spolders, and therefore thejr came thether, so they tolde to 
the messengers playnly, for it was great shame to all them 
to se suche a boy to haue the rule of so noble a realme as 
this land was. With this answere the messengers departed, 
and tolde this answere unto kyng Arthur. And for this 
cause by the aduyse of his barons he toke him to a stron? 
Toure with fyue hondred good men of armes with hym. And 
all y* kynges aforesayd in a maner layde a siege afore h3rm, 
but kyng Arthur was well vytayled. And wiUiin XV. dayes 
a(ter Merlyn came amonge them in to the cytie of Carlion. 
Than all y« kynges were passyn^ glad of Merlyns comynge, 
and asked hym for what cause is that berdless boye Arthur 
made your kyng. Syrs said Merlyn, I shaU tell you the 
cause^ For ne is kyng Uther-pendragons sone, borne in 



wedlock, of faire Igrayne the dukes wyfe of Coraewnk. 
Than he is a bastard sayd they aU. ' Nay * sayd Mnio, 
< after the deth of the duke more than thre hoores vb 
Arthur begoten, then XIII. dayes after kynge Uthetpes- 
dragon wedded faire Igrayne, and therefore I prone himk 
is no bastard, and who so euer sayth nay he shaU bekng 
and ouer come all his enemyes, ana or that he dye he skaS 
be long kyng of all Englande, and he shall haue under Ids 
obeyssauce Wales, Irland and Scotlande, and man? nore 
reaimes than I wyll now reherse.' Some of the mgH 
had meruayle of Merlyns wordes, and demed wdl that t 
diolde be as he sayd. And some of thd laughed him to sooe 
as kyng Lot and moo other called hym a wytche. Bat tlus 
were they accorded with Merlyn that king Arthur sboSde 
come out and speke with the kynges, and for to come safe 
and go safe, suche assurance vras made or Merlyn venL 
So Merlyn went unto kynge Arthur and tolde hym bw 
he had done, and badde hym y< he sholde not fere, be: 
come out boldly and speke with them, .and roare tkffl 
not but answere them as theyr kyng and chefuyne, ibr 
ye shall ouercome them all, whether they wyll or Tffl 
not." 

After the feast, Arthur's first war after he was made ko; 
commenced, in which he gained the field. By the adnce of 
Merlin he sent for king Ban of Benwycke and king Bon 
of Gaul, and took counsel for the war. With them he bd a 
tournament, and afterwards crossed the sea. Upon this the 
eleven kings gathered a great host against Kmg Arthur. 
Concerning which we read : — 

*< And so by Merlins adu3^e there were sent fore lyden 
to skim the cotltrey, & they mette with the fore lydeis off 
North, & made them to tell which waye the boost came, 
and than they tolde it to kyng Arthur, & by kyng Ban& 
Bors counseUe they let brenne & destroye a& the coimtrer 
afore the there they should ryde. The kynge with tk 
hondred knyghtes mette a wonderfiill dreme two njdites 
afore the batayle, that there blewe a great wynde & uer 
downe their castels & their townes, and alter y* came a 
water & ware it al away. All that herde of y* svcbcb 
sayde it was a token of great batayle. Than by coOseyk of 
Merlyn whan they wyst which waye the xL kynges wodde 
ryde and lodge that nyght. At mydnyght Uicy set tjxa 
them as they were in their pauyiyons, but the scootc 
vatche by theyr boost cryed, lordes at armes for here be 
your enemyes at your hande." 

The story of this war is too long here to recount. 

(To be conitHMcdJ 



ANTIQUITIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION.— DRINKING VESSELS. 

D&zNKiNG Vessels op Wood, Leather, Siltbk ass 

Eaethenware. 

iContintted/rom f, 859.) 

Of the wooden drinking vessels the most venerable in tbis 
group, and, indeed, in Uie Exhibition, is probably the smfl 
Saxon bucket from the Fairford Graves, lent by J. Backous, 
Esq. The staves, which in their decayed state are onfykep( 
in place by the gravel or mould with which the pail isfilkd. 
are encircled by four bands of metal. By the cooitesyoi 
the authorities of the Royal Museum at Copenhagen, Scao- 
dinavian antiquities are here represented by sevenl fiM 
tankards and drinking horns, the fonner of wood carved b 
high relief, the latter mounted, and decorated with oai- 
mental designs and inscriptions. Each of the great tankaids 
is carved with figures representing scriptural subjects, ta^ 
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and a pflgrim's bottle of Lambeth pottery. Another smal 
sack pot, and a wine pot, both good in form and colour, 
are lent by Mr. Franks and Mr. Willett. Near these, stand 
an old Wedgewood cup and saucer contributed by Mrs. 
Busch. This latter description of pottery, however, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Tea-pots of eighteenth century 
Staffordshire ware are exhibited by Mr. R. H. Soden 
Smith. The Rev. J. M. Taylor contributes one in silver, 
Englishy 1745. There is a tolerably good collection of 
tea-cups and saucers of various manufacture and date; 
and some very curious Tygs, dated 1640, 1633, and 1637, 
attract attention. They are severally supplied with six, 
four, and three handles. These latter, Mr. Chaffers tells 
us, were in order "that they could be passed round 
a table for three or four persons to drink out of, each 
person, taking hold of a different handle, brought his 
mouth to anouier part of the rim to that previously used. 
, . • The word iyg is of Saxon derivation, signifying 
an utensil made of earth for conveying drink to the 
mouth. 

" The maker of drink cups was named iygel wyrihan^ a 
worker of tygs. The word tile is derived from tygel ; and 
tygel wyrthmty or tile-wright, has given the name to a nume- 
rous race in Staffordshire." 

Truly, those humble tile-workers of former times laid the 
foundation for a rich harvest of beauty and utility in the 
artistic productions of the present day : — a harvest which 
indeed may now proudly and fearlessly compete with the 
&r-famed industries of foreign lands. 



THE BOURBONS. 

Public attention has of late been directed to' the Count of 
Chambord, the heir of the old royal house of Boiu-bon, and 
to his probable restoration to the Frendi throne after an exile 
of more than forty years. By the abdication of Charles X. 
in 1830, followed by the repudiation by his eldest son, 
the Dauphin, of his rights to the throne, the youthful son of 
the 33uke of Berry, second son of Charles X., became the 
heir of the kin^ of France. The Bourbons ascended the 
French throne m 1589, in the person of Henry IV. But the 
Count of Chambord not only represents the Bourbon line ; 
he is also heir male of Hugh Capet, who became King of 
France in 987. The French royal family is thus one of the 
oldest in Europe. Few reigning houses can boast of an 
unbroken descent of kings for nearly 1000 years. The 
duration of the sway of one family in France, for so long, 
is chiefly owing to the existence in that country of the Salic 
law, by which females and their issue are excluded from the 
succession. In consequence of this law the crown of France 
has passed no less than six times to collateral male branches, 
viz., m 1316, 1322, 1328, 1498, 1515 and 1589, when the 
daughters of Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV., the 
sisters of Charles VIII., the daughters of Louis XII., and 
the sisters of Henry III., were successively passed over in 
favour of the next male heir. Upon the last occasion, when 
the line of Bourbon succeeded that of Valois, more than 300 
years had elapsed since the decease of the common ancestor 
of both lines. King Louis IX. It is a circumstance, perhaps, 
not so well known, that the Count of Chambord, the heir 
male of Hugh Capet, is likewise heir general of that same 
monarch. The line of Bourbon which succeeded to the 
French throne by virtue of six applications of the Salic law, 
would have had an equal right to it, if that law had never 
existed. 

The following pedigree will show more clearly this re- 
markable coincidence, as well as illustrate the relative 
S>sition of the Legitimist and Orleans branches of the 
onse:— 



ILottis 51^., Kbg of France, died 1316.= 



Jane, heiress of Navarre, married Philip of Evreux, grandsoo o( 
Philip III., and died 1349.= 

r ^ 

Charles the Bad, King of Nararre. died 1387.= 
, . J 



Charles the Good, King of Navaire, died 1425.= 



Blanche, heiress of Navarre, married John II., King of Anagoo, 
and died 1441. = 



Eleanora, heiress of Navarre, married Gaston de Foix, and died 
1479. == 



r 



Gaston de Foix, Prince of Viana, died 1470. = 



Catherine de Foix, heiress of Navarre, married John d^AIbiet, 
and died 15x7. = 



Henry d'Albret, King of Navarre, died 1556. = 

I 
Jane, heiress of Navarre^ married Anthony de Bourbon (d^ 
scended from a younger son of Louis IX.), and died 157a. = 



Henry IV., King of France and Navarre, 15B9, died i6ia = 

I ——' 

Louis XIII., King of Fiance, died 1643. = 



Louis XIV., died Philip, Duke of Orleans, from whoiff5th 
1715. = in descent. = 




Louis, Dauphin, Philip V., King of Spain. Louis Philip, 

died 17^1. -= 1700, from whom the elected Kia^ 

I Kings of Spain, of the Frendi, 

I ' Naples, &c. 1830. 

I 
Louis, Duke of Biu'gundy, died 1712. = 



Louis XV., died 1774. = 



Louis, Dauphin, died 1765. = 



Louis XVI., died 1793. = 

/ * 1 1 

Louis XVII., died 1795. Louis XVIII. Charies X. abdi- 

died 1824, J./, cated. 183a = 



Louis, Dauphin, died s. p. 



r 



Charles, Duke of Beny, 

died 183a = 
* 



Henry, Duke of Bordeaux, Count of Chamboid. 

The Count of Chambord, being without issue, has declared 
the Count of Paris, representative of the line of Orieaos, and 
grandson of King Louis Philip, his legitimate heir. The 
Count of Paris is the nearest male relative of the Count of 
Chambord, of French descent, but he is not^ as sometimes 
supposed, the next heir of the Bourbons. Upon the ex- 
tinction of the line of Charles X., the Spanish Boartxns 
will represent the House, they being descended froa 
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British India. — Can any of your readers inform me 
whether the Queen of England holds any title as ruler of 
British India ? If so, what is the title, and when was it 
conferred ? 

J. R. 

The Kentucky Cave.— Of what does the ** famous ** 
Kentucky cave consist ? I read a short extract relating to 
it recently, but it seemed to me a hoax. 

T, Dyer. 

Obsidian. — Do civilised nations make any use of a sub« 
stance known as Obsidian f I find it stated that savages 
make mirrors and axes from it } 

Fred. B. Ferguson. 

The Pawnbroker's Sign.— What is the origin oi the 
three balls in the pawnbroker's sign ? 

D. D. P. 



%t:^ivi. 



Richard Savage (Vol. iv. 263).— I have read different 
accounts of this unfortunate man, but none of them (except 
^'Maunder's Biography") hint at the possibility of his being 
an impostor. Very likely the report originated with his 
mother, Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, who did all she 
could to injure him, and repeatedly refused to support him. 
There can be no doubt tnat a male child was bom to the 
countess, whom she herself declared was the Earl of Rivers' 
child. His lordship did not deny the truth of this assertion, 
and caused the name of the child to be inserted in the 
register of St. Andrew's Parish, Holbom, as Richard Savage, 
his own name. He also stood as godfather to young Richard, 
and would have made him a bequest in his will, of 6000/., 
but that Lady Macclesfield persuaded him from this act of 
justice. This proves that the earl believed Savage to be his son. 
But it does not prove that the Richard Savage, whom 
Johnson has immortalized, was identical with this Rivers- 
Macclesfield production. With regard to this, I think there 
is evidence to vouch for the identity of the two men, or rather 
of the one man. Why should nis mother have been so 
relentless in persecuting him, but that his existence con- 
tinually reminded her of her guilt ; she tried to get him sent 
to the American plantations, hut was not successful. 

Perhaps it will be said that this persecution arose from her 
misbelief in him, and in her desire to get rid of him and his 
false pretences ; but her cruel conduct began before he him- 
self discovered the secret of his birth. Therefore it seems to 
me there is little doubt that Savage was the son of. the Earl 
of Rivers and the Countess of Macclesfield. In his poem 
" The Bastard " he laments the misfortune of his birth, and 
also his sorrow at having unintentionally caused a fellow 
creature's death. 

" Is chance a guilt, that my disastrous heart, 
For mischief nevrr meant must ever smart? 
Can self-defence be sin ? Ah, plead no more. 
What though no puroosed malice stained theo o'er, 
Had heaven befnenaed thy unhappv side. 
Thou hadst not been provoked, or tnou hadst died." 

He seems to have become utterly reprobate after the fatal 
(fuarrel between himself and Mr. James Sinclair, and what 
little self-respect he bad became extinct. 

*' O fate of late repentance, always vain I 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 
Where shall ray ho^e find rest ? No mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer. 
No father's guardian hand my youtn maintained, 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice restrained." 
• • . . • 

^ Mother, miscalled, farewell — of soul severe. 
This sad reflection yet may force one tear : 
All I wot wretched by ^ to you I owed; 
Alone from strangers every comfort flowed.'* 

Poor fellow, he felt his mother's hardness of heart : there is 
a yearning pathos in these lines, an unsatiated desire to 



know that mother's love, which some that have, neri^ 

understand till-* 

" Time has stolen away the slighted good." 

Dr. Johnson says, " an irregular and dissipated maimer of 
life had made him the ^ve of every passion that happened 
to be excited by the presence of its object." He oiedia 
prison, in 1748. 

Two questions arise with reference to this would-be Poet 
Laureate. How was it his personal appearance was so 
much meaner than his reputed parents ? and was the Act of 
Parliament setting him aside based on precedent, no divncc 
having taken place } 

James Stanley Little. 

Your correspondent asks. What authority is there for the 
statement that Richard Savage was an impostor ? I reply, 
in '* Boswell*s Life of Johnson," illustrated edition, 1851 
(published at 198, Strand), Vol. i. chap. 5, there are some 
pertinent pro and con remarks on the subject ; but Bosvdl 
himself declares that he is uncertain whether Savage 
was an impostor or not. He says, ''the world must 
vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what was the tmthV 
There is also a most searching inquiry into the eailr 
biography of Savage in Notes and Queries in Xavemba 
and December, 1858, from which it appears very proba.- 
ble that the illegitimate son of Lord Riven and Lady 
Macclesfield was baptized as Richard Smith and died in 
chOdhood, and that Savage was an impostor, who traded 
on the knowledge of Mrs. Bratt's (Lady M.'s) early and 
indisputable guilt. 

Frederick Savage. 

Gray*s Elegy (Vol. iv. 180, 206, 238, 254, 264).— I 
should like to know what authority there is for assodatmg 
Gray's elegy with Thannington beyond the fact that it sup- 
plies to the place, as I suppose it does to many another ({vset 
country place. At the same time I cannot see that a fitei^ 
fulfihnent of its lines should be looked for in any one pboe. 
It appeals to the feelings of every Englishman, and all can 
recognize its beauty, while all perhaps do not give the same 
locahty more than a portion of the description. Is i: 
known if Gray ever visited Thannington ? It seems most 
reasonable to suppose that most of the inspirations in the 
elegy were drawn from around the poet's home. In ds- 
cussmg this question, it must be borne in mind that for the 
most part •* ivy-mantled towers " are things of the past, and 
the curfew, common enough in years gone by, is at the 

{>resent day kept up (so far as my observations go) where a 
egacy has been bequeathed by some one who has provided 
that It shall be rung for ever. My impression is that the 
curfew was rung in most parish churches down to the last 
century. Milton, in " II Penseroso," writes :— 



<i 



Oft on a plot of risina^ gronnd 
I hear the £a,r-off curfew sound." 



Mr. Rule, at p. 206, says Henry I. abolished the corfew. 
He abolished the curfew tef, but the curfew hell in many 
parishes has been rung regularly from the Conqueror's time. 
I am unable to catch the meaning of " a so-odled cmrfew- 
bell " at the reference I have ^ven. I may add Chilham, 
in Kent, to the list of curfew-nnging places. 

G. Bedo. 

In the memoir of Gray attached to the Aldine editim of 
tlie poets, the Rev. J. Mitford says, **It is said that within 
the precincts of the church of Grantchester, about two miles 
from Cambridge, Gray wrote his elegy. 

The curfew mentioned by the poet was of course the 

great bell of St. Mary's Church, and there is a reference to 

the Gentleman's Magazine^ May, 18 14, p. 453, where I 

read '* It is in the opinion of many that the traces of sccdctt 

and position that are here and there discernible in the degv 

correspond very well with the view from this churchyard of 

Grantchester." 

John H, Hooper. 
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Roman Baths. — In a paper read at the last annua 
meeting of the British Archaeological Association, held at 
ShefEcld, by Mr. Grover, that gentleman observed that in 
opposition to Chesterfield's advice to his son "on no account 
to throw away his time in ransacking like a dull antiquarian 
the minute and unimportant parts of remote and fabulous 
times," he maintained that we cannot improve without 
knowing what has been already done, and that knowing 
this we can almost invariably improve. His object being 
to show that the ancients are really our masters in ideas 
and inventions, and to recommend a more careful study 
of the ancients with a view to modern improvements, he 
vindicated the Romans from the assumption that they 
constructed expensive aqueducts and masonry through 
ignorance of the law of hydrostatics, that water in a tube mil 
find its own level. He appealed to the extensive system of 
leaden piping found in the baths of Rome and in Roman 
villas in England, to Nero's works near Lyons, where the 
valley, being too deep for an aqueduct, was crossed by im- 
mense leaden pipes, and to 6-inch bore leaden pipes found 
in the valley below Ludgate-hill. He also cited Vitruvius's 
mention of a bent pipe, in which the fluid reached the same 
level at both extremities, and Pliny's statement that in leaden 
pipes water rises to the level of its source. He attributed 
the general adoption of aqueducts to sanitary reasons, water 
in an open conduit preserving its sparkling purity for any 
distance, and the friction also being much less than in a 
closed conduit. The American engineer, General Meigs, 
has constructed the great Washington aqueduct on this 
principle, and Sir W. Armstrong has recommended the plan 
for Newcastle. Mentioning the proposal of Mr. Bateman 
and others to supply London by an aaueduct from the nortli- 
west, Mr. Grover remarked that though the scheme is deemed 
Utopian and colossal, the twenty great aqueducts at Rome 
were of greater extent. Having got a good Roman a(}ueduct 
Roman fountains should follow, such as Acqua Fehce and 
the Trevi, not absurdities like Trafalgar-square or such miser- 
able apologies as drinking fountains. Public baths, too, 
would follow. Ancient Rome had 800, some of amazing 
magnificence, such as the themue of A^ppa, near the Pan- 
theon, or those of Caracalla, Antoninus, or Diocletian. 
Caracalla's was 1000 feet square, surmounted by sumptuous 
porticos, with 1600 seats of marble or porphyry, some ex- 
tant, 50 vaulted bathing chambers, each consistmg of vesti- ' 
bule and bath 3 feet by 15 feet. It had also a swimming bath 
and a rotunda, 1 1 1 feet in length, Spartian remarking that 
architects and mathematicians considered the Cella Solaris 
inimitable. 1 8,000 bathers could be accommodated at a time, 
1,000,000 cubic feet of warm water being supplied. These 
vast therma were only for the populace, every private villa 
even in Britain having its bath. Bathing, Mr. Grover ad- 
mits, was as much overdone among the Romans as it is 
underdone with us, but without attempting to rival their 
magnificence he hopes we shall get Roman aqueducts and 
baths, so ^t our masses will cease to be called " the un- 
washed." 

• 

The Forest of Dean.— Originally the Forest of Dean 
was of much greater dimensions than it is now. A peram- 
bulation of the time of Edward I. shows that the whole of 
the peninsula formed by the Severn and Wye, as far north- 
east as Newent, and north to Ross, was comprised in this 
celebrated forest. Anciently the miners played a most im- 
portant part in some of the sieges, both as archers and 
miners. They were at sieges in the years 13 10, 131 1, 13 15, 
1317, 1319, and I355f including those at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Northallerton, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tnese 
hardy foresters were the sappers and miners of that period. 
In the olden time the whole of the ironworks were ** forgeae 
errantes," or movable forges, and consumed an enormous 
quantity of the best timber in the forest ; there were seventy- 
two forges in the reign of Edward I., and at the two at 



Flaxley more than two oaks were burnt weekly. In giving 
evidence before the miners* jury, relating to the mine laws, 
the witnesses wore their caps to show they were free mineis, 
and instead of taking the oath in the usual way touched the 
Gospels with a stick of holly, the same stick being retained for 
a long time, as it was considered consecrated to the purpose. 
In Newland church a helmet on a fifteenth century brass has 
for its crest a miner equipped for his work, viz., with 
a cap, a candlestick in his teeth, and a smaU mattock in 
his right hand ; on his back is a wooden mine-hod sus- 
pended by a shoulder strap ; he has a thick flannel jacket. 
and short leathern breeches tied with thongs below the 
knee. 

A Rare and Historic Epitaph.— The following lm« 
are inscribed on a tomb-stone in the churchyard of Dalkeith, 
in Scotland, to the memory of one Margaret Scott, who 
died in that town in the year 1738 : — , 

" Stop passenger, until my life you've read. 
The living may get knowledge from the dead I 
Five times five }rears, I lived a virgin's life. 
Ten times five years, I was a virtuous wife ; 
Ten times five years, I lived a widow chaste. 
Now wearied of this mortal life I rest. 
Between my cradle and my grave have been 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen. 

" Five times five years, the Commonwealth I saw. 
Ten times the subjects were against the law. 
Twice did I see old prelacv pull'd down ; 
And twice, the cloak was bumbled by the gown. 
An end of Stuart's race I saw. Nay more ! 
My native country sold for English ore. 
Such desolation in my life has been, 
I have an end of all perfection seen." 

According to the above statements as to change of coo- 
dition, this observant lady must have lived one hundred and 
twenty-five years. A maiden lady, a member of the old and 
respected family of Cox, of Eaton, in the county of Here- 
ford, died there at the age of 130 years. 

The Late Sir William Tite.— The late Sir William 
Tite's collection of illuminated manuscripts and early-pnnted 
books will be sold in June next. " Sir William," remaiks 
the Guardian^ ** had three Caxtons, at least, one of them, 
the * Myrrour of Uie World,* being a very fine and perfect 
copy of the second edition. He had also a Coverdale's 
Bible, of which no perfect copy exists, one of Tyndalc's New 
Testaments of 1534, a Cranmer or Cromwell Bible of 1540, 
one of Whitchurch's rare Marian Bibles, and the four fdio 
Shakespeares.'' 

Windsor Castle.— Considerable progress is being made 
with the repairs of the castle wall between the Guard 
Room and the Julius Csesar Tower, fronting Thames-street. 
The restoration is under the supervision of Sir G. G. 
Scott. The wall is being surmounted with a handsome 
crenellated parapet, and windows are being inserted in ils 
face. 



Victoria (Philosophical) Institute.— The first meet- 
ing of the ninth session took place on the 1st inst., at the 
Societ/s House, 8, Adelphi-terrace. The election of fotix- 
two new members was announced, making an increase to the 
strength of the institute of upwards of one hundred members 
during the year. Amongst those elected were Professor 
Hodge, LL.D. (U-Si), Canons J. B. M*Caul and Wood- 
rooife, the Rev. P. Garaen (sub-dean). Dr. J. A. Hessey, 
and the Rev. A. W. W. Steel (Caius) ; also, Messrs. F. A. 
Bevan, J. Bridge, E. Gosse, E. Howard, J. W. Lea, 
R. Trotter, W. M. Walters, and a large nmnber of other 
laymen. A list of a number of donations to the library, from 
various scientific societies and members, was read ; after 
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The central tower, the pinnacles on which were restored 
at the cost of the late Canon Russell, about the year 1832, 
contains a clock, erected in 1861, and a fine peal of twelve 
bells. But the chimes— which formerly played at two, five, 
eight, and eleven o'clock — arfe now silent. The tenor bell is 
C sharp ; the peal is thus inscribed : — 

I. We were made ten in 1697. 

3. God prosper this church and all the members, 1698. 

3. T. Wooton, T. Rogers, W. Watts, A. OaUey; R. 
BiUkeley, canon, 1698. ■ 

4. God prosper the Church of England, A.R. 1697. 

5. Sum Rosa pulsata mundi Katerina vocata. 

6. Stephanus 6anastre me facit. 

7. Let us ring prosperity to the Church of England, A.R. 
1697. 

8. Johannis Tyler, Decanus Herefordiensis, A.R. 1697. 

9. Gulielmus Warwike construzit me in sanctse Trinitatis 
honorem. 

10 Sancte Cuthberte, ora pro nobis. 
1^ Cuthbert was bishop in the year 736. 

The styles of architecture prominently prevailing in the 
fabric of the cathedral church are partly Norman and 
English in the nave and aisles ; geometrical in Bishop 
Booth's porch, north-western transept, and Cantilupe aisle ; 
English in the north-eastern and south-eastern transepts; 
early-English in the Lady Chapel ; Norman and English 
in the choir; Saxon in the treasury, and a considerable 
portion of the south-western transept. The tower is 
probably the finest example of pure Norman in England, 
lo attempt a detailed description of the various parts of 
the church, and its peculiar beauties, would be impossible 
within the limited space at command of the compiler of 
these notices. 

Dtmensions of the Cathedral, 

Totallength outside 

The same interior 

Length o^ nave to screen gates 

Length of choir (screen to reredos) 

Length of Lady Chapel from reredos (including 

ambulatory) 

Breadth of nave (span of roof) 

The same of nave and aisles 

The same of central (or western) transepts ... 
The same of eastern transepts (each about 35 

feet square) 

Height of choir 

Same of nave 

Same of lantern 

Height of tower (top of leads) 

The same (top of pmpacles) 

The same of central spire, removed by Wyatt 

in 1797 ... 



Ft. 


In. 


342 





327 


5 


158 


6 


75 


6 


93 


S 


31 


4 


73 


4 


146 


2 


no 


6 


62 


6 


64 





96 





140 


6 


165 






• ^» 



240 o 



Curious and Interesting Objects in the Cathedral, 

The monuments of Sir Richard Pembruge, K.G., and 
Bishop Booth) in the pave. 

The Cantilupe shrine in the aisle of the north-western 
transept, and monument of Bishop Field. 

The monuments of Bishops Acquablenca, Bennett, Swin- 
field, and Stanbury, and Stanbury Chapel, in north aisle of 
choir. 

Monument of Dean Dawes, in north-eastern transept ; 
the aumuries in the same and in angle of Lady Chapel, with 
Bishop Audle^'s chapel, hagioscope, Bohun monuments, 
and ancient stained glass. 

The tombs of bishops and memorials to deans in south- 
eastern transept and aisles. 

Ancient map of the world (preserved under glass), of the 
thirteenth century, in south aisle of choir. 



The Pyx of King Ethelbert, models of the relics of Bisiiop 
Trellick, ancient statutes, seals, &c., are in the treasury. 

A very ancient fire-place, Mrith several monuments, is xk 
the western tranSept. 

The bishop's throne, effigy of King Ethelbert, the deca- 
nal and prebendal stalls, reredos, and screen in choir, witli 
coffin- slabs and brasses throughout the church, are toj 

interesting. 

North of the altar-table is King Stephen's chair, vhidb 
was used by the bishops for centuries before the throne vs 
introduced. The chair is of oak, carved with Noimaa 
ornaments, and in it King Stephen is said to have nl, 
crowned in state, on Whit Sunday, 1142. There is also 
another chair of oak^ which was presented bv the Rer. 
Richard Potter to the cathedral in 1841 ; the velvet- worked 
cushion was made and presented by the rev. gentlenum** 
sister. 

The organ, which was originally erected by Renatus Har- 
ris, in 1686 (contemporary almost with the organs in the 
Temple Church, London, and Gloucester Cathedral), has 
been greatly enlarged, and is now one of the finest instni- 
ments in England. It has forty-four stops, distributed 
amongst three manuals, and two pedals. 

The position of the memorial windows, in modem stained 
glass, has already been mentioned. 

Episcopal Palace. 

The palace, erected in the fourteenth century, upon the 
northern bank of the River Wye, contains a fine haU, chapci, 
and reception rooms. The gardens afibrd beautiful views of 
the ancient bridge and surrounding scenery. 

Much importance was attached to the cathedral chmch 
upon the transfer to it of the body of King Ethelbert, at 
the close of the eighth century, from Marden Church, where 
it was first secretly and hurriedly buried ; and by the bmaal 
and canonization of Bishop Cantilupe, at the end of the 
thirteenth centuiy. The shrines of the murdered king and 
sainted bishop were visited by many thousands of persons, 
who flocked to pay their homage, and leave behind them 
rich gifts in money to the cathedral treasury. A long rde 
of miracles is also stated to have been performed throngh 
the agency of the two deceased saints. 

The ancient map of the world previously alluded to as 
being drawn in the thirteenth century, before the disooveiy 
of America, is a very curious contribution to our geog;iapi»- 
cal knowledge. The city of Jerusalem is made the centre 
of the world, and the various principal countries ate r e fened 
to by numerous figures of ammals, birds, fishes, &c., which 
were then suppos»l to inhabit the various neighbourhoods. 
The map is drawn on thick vellum, contained in a border of 
carved stone, and is the woric of an ecclesiastic, whose name 
is stated thereon to be Richard de Haldingham and Lafibid 
(Holdingham and Sleaford), Lincolnshire, but whose ral 
name was Richard de-la-Battayle, or de Bello, and who 
represents himself in the right-hand comer as a kn^ht os 
horseback, attended by his page and greyhound. 

The Pyx of King Ethelbert, a most curious relic, repre- 
sents the murder, burial, and glorification of the East Aneii- 
can monarch. It is formed pf pak covered with enamewd 
copper, the floor of which is said to be stained with the 
blood of the murdered prince. The first cathedral was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary ; but after the canoB- 
izing of Ethelbert, it was dedicated afresh to St. Ethelbot 
and St. Mary. 

Succession of Founders and Prelates contribuHng t9 ike 
building of various parts of the Fabric. 

The first Christian church at Hereford, which was probably 
used as a pro-cathedral, may be said to be ^* The chapel of osr 
Lady of Femlege,*' existing. early in the sixth centuiy, prior 
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The Order of Knights of King Arthur's Round Table, 
whose valour and virtues have ever been sung by poets, is 
said to have been instituted in the year 501, and forms an 
admirable example of the brotherhoods we have described. 
The object of every fuulider of an Order of Knighthood, 
whether of a secular or religious character, has always been 
the creation of noble and virtuous men. Whitaker, in his 
description of our hero's conduct in time of peace, very ably 
describes Arthur's motive for the creation of his knights. 
He says, " Arthur saw an appointment was wanting which 
should at once be a more regular and more honourable 
signature of merit, and by the certainty of the honour, and 
the greatness of the dignity, call out all the worth of all the 
worthy in the nation, and collect it round the throne of the 
Pendragon. Accordingly he establislied a Military Order. 
It was the first that h^d ever been instituted in the Island, 
and it has since been imitated by all the nations on the 
Continent. By means of this association Arthur raised 
among the provincials a general glow of ingenuous heroism, 
the first spirit of chivalry that ever appeared in Europe ; the 
manly and honourable gallantry of soul which has made him 
and his worthies the subjects of romantic history over all 
the whole of it. By this, and this alone, could he be what 
history represents him, the Revered Father of British Heroes 
in general, even to the conclusion of the sixth century, and 
nearly the middle of the seventh. The Order naturally 
survived its founder, and the members of it were denomi- 
nated Warriors of Arthur, though the persons were bom 
half a century after his death."* 

That the fellowship of the Order of the Round Table was 
tupreme above all otners, and held in the highest degree of 
esteem, is shown by the following quotation : — 

** Also Merlyn made the Rounde Table in tokenynge of 
roundnes of the world. For by the Roude Table is the 
worlde sygnified by ryght, For all the Chrysten and hethen 
resorte unto the Rounde Table, and whan tney are chosen to 
be of the felawshipp of the Rounde Table, they thinke them 
more blessed & more in worshyp, than yf they had goten 
halfe the worlde, & ye have seen that they have lost theyr 
fathers & theyer mothers and al theyr kynne, and theyr 
wyves and their chyldren, for to be of your felawshyp, it is 
well seen by you, for syth ye departed fi-om your mother, 
ye wolde neuer see her, ye founde suche a felawship at the 
Rounde Table. Whan Merlyn had ordeyned the Round 
Table, he sayd by them that shoulde be felowes of the 
Rounde Table, the truthe of the Sancgreal shall be well 
knowe, ^nd men asked hym how men myght know them 
that should best do to the achyeuynge of the Sancgreall. 
Than sayd he, there should be tnree white buUes that 
^ould acheue it, and the two should be maydens, & the 
thyrd should be chast, and that one of the thre shold 
passe the father, as muche as the lyon passeth his lybbard, 
Doth of strengthe and of hardynesse. 

•* They whiche heard Merlyn say so, sayd unto Merlyn, 
Sythen that there shall be suche a knyght, thou shouldest 
ordeyne by thy crafte a syege that no man should syt thsrin 
but ne onely whiche shall passe alt other knyghtes. And 
than Merlyn answered that he wolde do so, and tha be made 
the syege peryllous, in whyche Syr Galahad sate at his meate 
vpon Whytsonday last past. Now madame sayd Syr 
Fercyuale, so muche have I herde of you, that by my good 
wyll I wyl never haue ado with Syr ualahad but by waye 
or kyndnes and for good loue. Fayre aunte can ye tecne 
me some waye where I may fynde him. For moche wolde 
I love the felawshyp of hym, Fayre neuewe sayd she, ye 
must ryde vnto a castell that is called Goth, where he 
hath a cosyn germayne, and there may ye be lodged 
this nyght, and as he techeth you, folow afler as faste 
as ye can, and yf he can tell you no tidynges of hym 
lyde streyght vnto the castell of Carbonek, where y« 

* A timilar description is g^ven by Sharon Turner in his history of 
the " Anglo Saxons.'' 



maymed kynge is lyinge, for there shall ye here Ime tyd- 
ynges of hym." 

The famous " Round Table " is said to have been made 
for Arthur's father, Uther Pendragon, by Merlin*, the 
sorcerer, who appears to have been Arthur's constaot 
companion. At the table each knight had a seat aUotted, 
and ms name was inscribed in letters of gold. The Roand 
Table is supposed to have been after th^ pattern of 
Joseph of Anmathea's, which represented the taUe at whkk 
our Lord, with his twelve Apostles, sat at ** The L«t 
Supper." The table is, moreover, said to have belonged to 
Arthur's queen's father, Leodegrance, king of Camelard, and 
to have come to Arthur as part of Guinevere's maniage 
portion. There was one seat called the '* perilous scat." 
which was allotted to Galade, Lancelot du Lake's son. 

Concerning the knights themselves we read in the *< Moite 
Arthure," that King Arthur " stablyshed all his Knygfats, 
and gaae them lands that were not riche of land, and ch^ged 
them neuer to doo outrage nor murder, and alway to fle 
treeson. Also by no meanes to be cruel bat to giue mercy 
vnto hym that asked mercye vpon pain of forfeiture of thdr 
worshyp and lordshippe of Kyng Arthur for euermore, and 
alwayes to doo ladyes damoseJs and gentlewomen succoor 
vpon pain of death. Also that no man take no battailes in 
a wrong quarrel for no law nor for worldly goods. Vnto 
this were all the knyghts swome of the Round Table both 
old and younge." 

Considering the fame of Arthur in the field of Romance 
we cannot be surprised to find his name associated with 
many natural antiquities. Thus we find his Round Table 
reputed to exist in more than one place ; but what is nov 
generally termed his Round Table is a round enclosure 
formed by a ditch and a rampart of earth, twenty-nine 
yards in diameter ; supposed to be an ancient tilting place, 
it is situated near Penrith, on the banks of the Loder.t 
There is also a high hill in the vicinity of Edinburgh, called 
** Arthurs Seat," from a tradition that King Arthur sur- 
veyed the country from its summit and defeated the Saxons 
in its proximity ; this hill rises by a steep and rugged ascent 
and terminates in a rocky point 822 feet above high water 
mark at Leith. From its pinnacle the dty of Edinburgh 
may be surveyed, and the view is a surpassingly gnnd 
landscape. Besides the city and the casUe are seen the 
German Ocean, the whole course of the Forth, the Grampian 
Hills in the distance, with a large portion of the best cul- 
tivated district of Scotland. The south side is formed of 
regularly pentagonal or hexagonal basaltic pillars aboQt 
fifly feet in height and three feet in diameter. On the west, 
contiguous to it and connected at the base, are Salisboiy 
crags, which exhibit an appearance eouaUy imposing and 
grand. These crags, besides an inexhaustible snpj3j of 
granite, possess ores, spara, and rock plants, and it is said 
precious stones. The hill is important with regard to 
the history of Arthur, as it has been used as an argument 
against those who dispute his existence. It cannot but seem 
probable that the story we have told of the derivation of its 
name is a likely one, but the term ** Arthur," as apdied 
to this hill, is said by some to be a corruption of the 
words A'rd SeiVt signifying a place of arrows or arcbey 
ground. 

There is also Arthur's Castle, and the constellation Lyra, 
which is called by the Welsh lelyn Arthur^ or " Arthurs 
Harp." The principality of Wales abounds in monuments 
of nature and art which bear Arthur's name. 

The following quotation from the alliterate romance of 
the " Morte Arthure," we have taken from Mr. HalliwdTs 
private edition of the MS. preserved in Lincoln Cathedral, 



* Merlin is said bf Heywood to have belong<ed to the conntr of 
WilUhire. "The town or city called * Kaier Merlin,'" he sat«, 
"which implies Merlin's town, or Merlin'.s borough, is no doabt the 
same which we call at this day Marlborrow." 

t Pennant, Vol. I. 
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a light on the subject, as it has generally been asserted that 
all such beneficial institutions owed their origin to the 
spread of Christianity. 

R. Smith. 

Count Bismarck.— An article appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph of October 30, relative to tne late Sir Henry Hof. 
land. Speaking of the various persons of note whom the 
venerable physician had known in the course of his long, 
busy, and cheerful life, the writer of the article observed : — 
*< Specially at Madame de Stael's— whom he was afterwards 
to know belter in England — ^Dr. Holland must have met a 
swaggering, eccentric, but certainly able German officer 
bearing the name of Count Von Bismarck, who some time 
before had the misfortune to kill an English officer in a duel 
in Ireland, where he was stationed while serving George III. 
in the Hanoverian Legion. Subsequently Count Von Bis- 
marck entered the service of the King of Wurtemburg, and 
vnrote a very noticeable book on military tactics. Sir Henry 
may have had frequent occasion in his later career to ask 
himself where he had first heard this odd name of Bismarck.'* 

Is it true that the present Count Bismarck ever served 
under the British flag, and if so, under what circumstances, 
and when did the duel alluded to occur.' Any details 
respecting the life of one who for good or for evil has had 
so powerful an influence on the events of our day, cannot 
fail to be interesting. 

E. Linton. 

Duelling. — ^Is there any reliable record or list of duels 
extant, to which I can refer ? I am anxious to recover the 
particulars of a duel (of which I once read in some magazine), 
where one of the principals was a clergyman of the Church 
of England, who came on the ground armed with a blunder- 
l uss loaded with slugs. I think, but am not sure, that the 
affair alluded to took place in Battersea Fields. Can any 
antiquarian fellow-correspondent supply me with the par- 
ticulars ? 

P. Churton. 

Dr. Crossfield. — Is anything known of a Dr. Cross- 
field, who is said to have been tried for high treason, and 
who died in great distress at Hendon, November 8, 1809, 
soon after writing the foUowing epitaph on himself, and 
which is, or was, to be seen on bis tombstone in Hendon 
Churchyard : — 

" Beneath this stone Tom Crossfield lies, 
Who cares not now who laughs or cries. 
He laugh 't when sober, and when mellow, 
Was a Harum-scarum, heedless fellow. 
He gave to none designed oflfence, 
Honi Soit Qui Mai Y Pense." 

C. Mills. 

An Earl of Clancarty Wanted.— Can any reader of 
the Antiquary enable me to identify the Earl of Clancarty, 
alluded to in the following cutting : — 

*' When the Earl of Clancarty was captain of a man-of-war, 
and was cruising on the coast of Guinea, he happened to lose 
his chaplain, who was carried off by a fever, on which the 
lieutenant, a Scotchman, gave him notice of it, saying, at the 
same time, *■ that he was sorry to inform him that he died a 
Roman Catholic' 'Well, so much the better,' said his 
lordship. ' Oot awa, my lord; how can you say so of a 
British clergyman ? * * Why,* said his lordship, * because I 
believe I am the first captam of a man-of-war, that could 
boast of having a chaplain who had any religion at all.' " 

T. ¥. Amoor. 

Norman London.— Bein? anxious to study the different 
styles of ancient church architecture, of which specimens 
remain in London, I commenced a short time back by a 
search for relics of the Norman period, with its richly 
decorated semi-circular headed doors and windows. The 
only specimens, however, that I could trace were the round 
part of ihe Temple Church, what remains of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church, Smithfield, and the short vaulted passage, I 



know as the Dark Cloister, of Westminster Abbey. Air 
there any other relics of Norman architecture still eiisting a 
the metropolis, or have they dwindled down to these fev ? 

J. PlM. 



IJtplics. 



Arms of Richmondshirk (Vol. iv. 119, 156, 181).- 
Your correspondent H. T., in his courteous conunimicatiaD, 
see p. 181 ante^ demurs to my opinions, that any regok 
armorial bearings assigned to the Dokes of Brittany, or 
indeed any other chieftain before the thirteenth centniy, ac 
fictitious, and asks *' if all men in those times and nnxh 
earlier carried plain unadorned shields ? " He adds, " it 
know to the contrary," So far, I agree with H. T.; tke 
custom of chiefs and leaders decorating their shields liitk 
various devices is at least as old as. the days of the pagm 
Greeks. Still I contend that these were not realty armoral 
bearings, for the latter term I consider should oidy be ap* 
plied to hereditary bearings^ descending like an entailed 
estate, ftom father to son. We find on Greek urns repre- 
sentations of warriors bearing various devices on thdr large 
round shields, the serpent being apparently a fiivoaite 
charge. In *< The Seven Chiefis against Thebes," .£schylns 
minutely describes the devices on the shields of ihe "sevea.'' 
Tydeus bears what would be termed in heraldic ha- 
guage. Sable, sem^e of estoiles. in the centre a full mooa 
argent. The shield of Capaneus is charged with a naked 
man holding a lighted torch, and bears the motto, " I will 
fire the city." Eteoclus bears on his shield a man in annoor 
mounting a scaling ladder placed against a wall, and tbe 
motto, " Mars himself shall not beat me from the walk' 
Hippomedon's shield bears a figure of Typhceos, tbe 
hundred-headed giant, vomiting flames, witnin an ode 
or bordure of serpents entwin^. Parthenopaeus has a 
sphinx preying upon a man. Polynices bears a female 
leading a man in armour, with the motto, "Once more ts 
his country and his paternal throne I will restore Inm." 
Amphiaraus alone bears no device, an omission which tk 
poet attributes to modesty, while Hyperbius, one of (be 
aefenders of the city, bears Jove enthroned, grasping a 
thunderbolt. The Roman leaders, too, appear to have bone 
various devices on their shields, but there is no reason lo 
suppose that any device was hereditary, either with Greek 
or Roman. In our own country we find the round Inout 
shields of the ancient Britons (termed Tarians or dasfaen) 
ornamented with concentric circles, and raised knobs, th» 
resembling in pattern the Highland targe — 

" Whose brazen studs and toa|[h bull -hide 
Has death so often dashed aside." 

The round convex shields of the earlier Saxons appear to 
have been generally white, with gilt or painted circles, vhOe 
the Danes generally painted theirs red, and soraetimes 
decorated them with gilding. In the Bayeux tapestry, bo(k 
Saxons and Normans carry large kite-sha{>ed shields, those 
of the former being charged either with an irregular cross, or 
rather saltire, or else with peUets, arranged in some cases ia 
the form of a cross, in others two, one and two. Harohi 
himself bears on his shield a rudely-shaped cross, while some 
of the Normans bear griffins, lions, &c. Duke WiIliaD*s 
ship carries at the mast-head a square flae. Argent, a ooss 
or, within a bordure azure. I have now t>efore me an en* 
graving of a reliauary found in the Temple Churchy vhick 
bears on its lid tne effigies of three warriors wearing long- 
sleeved hauberks of flat-ringed mail, and conical helmcb 
with nasals. Their shields are kite-shap>ed, each with a large 
umbo or boss. The shield of the warrior on the right is 
charged with what might be termed four bendlets, while the 
shield of the knight in the centre might be described as 
fretty, the shield of the figure on the left having only some 
ornamental scroll work round the umbo. This rehqaair 
appears, from the costume of the figures, to be of aboot the 
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matter, to read my valued ^end Mr. Charles Whitehead's 
** Richard Savage," in which fact, in the guise of fiction, 
takes a shape which it could only receive from a poet and a 
man of genius. 

Mr. Pink says some have called Richard Savage an 
<* ill-fated poet," others a " clever scamp." Unquestionably 
)iewas both; but whether the ** ill-fate" of the "poet" 
'may not account for, and in some measure excuse, the ill- 
doings of the *' scamp," I leave to the judgment of the 
candid and considerate. 

The claim of Richard Savage to no mean rank among 
poets, is established by <*The Wanderer,'' a poem, on the 
whole, of which Byron would not have been ashamed ; and 
to which I am mistaken if his lordship was not indebted for 
some ideas, and almost for some actual lines. 

It would be absurd to occupy your space with quotations 
from a work so well known and accessible as Dr. Johnson's 
** Lives of the Poets." Of all those lives, that of Savage 
has been universally admitted to be the best written, the 
fullest, and in every respect the most deeply interesting. 
The doctor's affectionate leaning to the brother vagabond^ 
with whom he had spent days and nights of squalid starving 
misery, does not, I fancy, vitiate the judgment to which in 
calmer and happier times he deliberately arrived — that 
Richard Savage was the son of Anne, Countess of Mac- 
clesfield. 

John Watson Dalby. 

I shall have something to sav on this "ill-fated poet," 
or ** clever scamp" (or, possibly, both), in a *' Chronicle 
of Frodsham " (Cheshire) I am at present editing, the first 
part of which will be out some time next year. Among 
many other original documents I have to digest is a settle- 
ment of the early part of the last century, which I fancy 
will help to throw some light on this poet's parentage and 
fate. The Savages were of Rock Savage, near Frodsham, 
and also of Frodsham Castle, a Norman stronghold burnt 
down in 1654 or 'J5, I forget which, whilst the corpse of 
the poet's reputed grandfather. Earl Rivers, lay there, he 
having died at the castle the same night. His remains were 
rescued and buried in the Savage Chapel, in Macclesfield 
Church. The family had a town residence in Lincoln's Inn- 
fields. 

H. T. 

Paper-hangings (Vol. iv. 275).— It seems that the word 
hangings was originally and properly applied to the woven 
or embroidered tapestry, with which the walls of apartments 
were covered. For the time necessary for their production, 
these were too costly for any classes but the wealthy. About 
200 years ago, however, a mode was devised of printing or 
painting on sheets of paper, and pasting them against the 
walls of a room. These are paper-hangings, and they have 
greatly contributed to the comfort and cleanliness of 
domestic apartments. ("The National Encyclopaedia," 
Mackenzie, Patemoster-row). Further, in Haydn's "Dic- 
tionary of Dates," it is said, ** Stamped paper for paper- 
hangings was first made in Spain and Holland, about 1555 ; 
made of velvet and floss, for hanging apartments, about 
1620. The manufacture of this kind of paper rapidly im- 
proved in this country during the present century." 

.F&EDERicK Rule. 

The "Coif and Counting in Dower" (Vol. iv. 275). 
— Serjeants-at-law first adopted the coif as their badge 
during the reign of Henry III. (1216-72). They used it to 
conceal their baldness, as there were then few lawyers who 
were not also priests, and, consequently, obliged to shave 
their heads. When it became incumbent on judges to have 
passed through the degree of serjeant-at-law, they retained 
the coif in meir higher dignity, as appears from Sir John 
Fortescue's discourse, De Saudibus Legtim Anglia, written 
between 1461 and 1470. On the appointment of official legal 
costume by the decree of the' Westminster judges, sub- 



scribed June 4, 163s, the coif became an established portioa 
of judicial uniform. (The "Manual of Dates," by G.H 
Townsend, 1867.) 

C. Vivian. 

Steam Vessels in the British Navy (Vol iv, 275).— 
A steam vessel was employed on the river Inawady during 
the Burmese War, 1820. The reverse ofthemedalawaided 
to the Honourable East India Company's troops, for this 
war, shows a small steamer and force of boats commenciBg 
an attack upon a stockade or pagoda ; it has been asserted 
that this was the first time a steam vessel was employed on 
actual war service. 

NUMMUS. 



nt&xmi. 



Oliver Cromwell's Funeral. — The following aocooot 
of the funeral of Oliver Cromwell is copied from one of the 
Harleian .MSS., or rather from a printed newspaper of 
November 23 (evidenlly 1658), contained in one volume of 
the MSS. :— 

** Somerset House, Novemb. 23. — ^This being the day 
appointed for the solemn Funerals of the most Serene and 
Renowned Olivir Lord Protector, and all things being 
ready prepared^ the Effigies of his Highness standing under 
a rich Cloth of State, having been beheld by those pcisons 
of honor and quality which came to attend it, was aflervaids 
removed, and placed on a Herse, richly adorned and set 
forth with Escutcheons and other Ornaments, the Effigies 
itself being vested with royal Robes, a Scepter in one lumd, 
a Globe in the other, and a Crown on the head. After it 
had been a while thus placed in the middle of the Room, 
when the time came that it was to be removed into the 
Carriage, it was carried on the Herse by ten of the Gentle- 
men of lus Highness forth into the Court, where a Canity 
of State very nch, was bom over it, by six other Gentlemen 
of his Highness, till it was brought and placed on the 
Carriage, at each end whereof was a Seat, whereon sate 
two of the gentlemen of his Highness Bedchamber, the 
one at the head, the other at the feet of the Effigies. The 
Pall being made of Velvet and fine linen, was very large, 
extending on each side of the Carriage, to be bom hy 
persons of honour, appointed for that purpose. The 
Carriage itself was adomed with Plumes and Escutcheons, 
and was drawn by six horses, covered with black Velvet, 
each of them likewise adorned with Plumes of Featheis. 
The manner of the Proceeding from hence along the 
Strand towards Westminster we cannot (by reason of 
the shortness of time) give Information of, in all its 
particulars, but must refer the Reader to another oppor- 
tunity. All along the way, on each side the Streets, the 
Soldiers were placed without the Rails. A Knight Marshal 
on horseback, with his black Tmncheon, tipt at both ends 
with gold, attended by his Deputy and thirteen men on 
horseback. The persons in mourning which attended this 
Solemnity were veiy numerous." Then follows a list, 
among which are " Commissioners for Approbation of 
Preachers." ** A great part of those of the nobler sort weie 
in close mourning, the rest in ordinary. They were divcis 
hours in passing and in their passage disposed into several 
Divisions, each Division being distinguished by Dnuns and 
Trumpets, a Standard or a Banner bom by a p^son of 
honor and his Assistant, and a horse covered and led, of 
which horses four were covered with black cloth and seven 
with Velvet; these being passed in their onler at length 
followed the Carriage with the Effigies, on each side of the 
Carriage were bom the Banner Roles, being Twelve in 
number, by Twelve persons of honor: and several pieces 
of His Highness Armour were bom by honorable peisoos» 
Officers of the Army, eight in number. 
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^* After those noble persons that supported the Pad, 

followed Garter Principal King of Arms, attended with a 

Gentleman on each side bareheaded : next him the Chief 

Mourner: and those Lords and noble persons that were 

Supporters and Assistants to the Chief Mourner. Next 

followed the Horse of Honor in very rich Equipage led in a 

long rein by the Master of the Horse. In the close followed 

His Highness Guard of Halberdiers and the Warders of the 

Tower. The whole Ceremony was managed with very great 

State to Westminster: many thousands of people being 

Spectators. At the West gate of the Abbey Church, the 

Herse with the Effigies thereon was taken off the Carriage 

by those ten Gentlemen who removed it before, who passing 

on to enter the Church, the Canopy of State was oy the 

same persons borne over it again : and in this magnificent 

manner they carried it up to the East end of the Abbey, 

and placed it in that Noble Structure which was raised 

there on purpose to receive it : where it is to remain for 

some time exposed to publick view. This is the last 

ceremony of honor, and less could not be performed to the 

memory of him, to whom posterity will pay (when Envy is 

laid asleep by time), more honor than we are able to 

express." 

Appended to this account is the following, in writing : — 
•• The Solemnity of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector's 
Funeral. Ailer all this porape he was taken out of his 
grave, and hanged for a traytor." 

On the Architecture of China.— A paper read at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 
the ist inst., by WUliam Simpson, Esq., F.R.G.S. China, 
although an ancient country, does not possess the archaeologi- 
cal wealth of temples in ruins which we find in India and 
Egypt ; and even the little to be found in •' Far Cuthay " 
is not much known. The Ming tombs and the great Temple 
of Heaven have never been described in an architectural 
sense until this paper was read. For the first time plans 
and sections of tnese places were exhibited, so that their 
details could be fully understood. It is difficult to find an 
analogy to the Temple of Heaven. The Birs Nimroud, the 
supposed Tower of Babel, has a certain resemblance ; the 
difference being that the one is square in plan with seven 
terraces, whereas the Chinese one is round, and with onlj 
three terraces. On the top of this the Emperor alone saoi- 
fices and worships the great Lord of Heaven. The descrip- 
tion of the Ming tombs is important from its bearing on tne 
pre-historic Tumulus or Barrow mode of interment which 
m present engages so much of the attention of our 
archaeologists at home. Plans and sections as well as 
drawings were exhibited of the tomb of Yung-To, the third 
•*at the Ming dynasty. It is a tumulus of about half a mile 
of circumference, and with a large enclosed temple running 
south for about 1200 feet from the periphery of the large 
mound. The " Loong,'* or serpentine approacn to this tomb, 
as well as that of another Ming tomb at Nunking, was dwelt 
upon, as bearing upon " serpent worship," and the theory 
of Dracbotine temples, such as Camac in Brittany and 
Abury in Englana are supposed by some to be. The 
paper treated upon the Pailows, or monumental gates, to 
De found so plentiiully distributed all over China ; and the 
pagoda, with its probable derivation from India, was also con- 
sidered. The wooden derivation of the constructive parts 
of Chinese building was pointed out. Major Crossman, of 
the Royal Engineers, gave some of his experiences in con- 
structing Government works in China, and Sir Digby Wyatt, 
in moving a vote of thanks, referr<^4 to some of the aspects 
of Chinese architecture. 

Chaucer. — Our hope that there mig:ht be Chaucer 
Records at the Lord Coamberlain's office is dbappointed. 
Lord Sydney informs us that his records do not reach back 
to Edward III.*s time or even Edward IV.'s. But the 
Record Office in Fetter-lane has yielded to Mr. Furnivall's 
search, under the courteous guidance of Mr. Selby, the 



Superintendent of the Search^room, the following fresh 
notices of Chaucer : — i. That on the 1st of March, 1360, 
Edward III. gave 16/. towards the poet*s ransom, after his 
capture in France — ** Galfrzdo Chauc^ captc per ini'micos 
in partihus FroncfV; in subsidhim redempcib/fis sue, de 
cousimili dono Regis, die and anno supradict/s, xvy li." 
(This was 13J. ^, less than His Majesty gave Robert de 
Clynton to buy a horse, and 4/. less than he gave John de 
Beuele to buy a ** cursor" or war-house.) 2. That on the 
death of his Queen Philippa (on August 16, 1369) Edward 
III., on 1st September, 1369, ordered to be given to Chaucer, 
as one of his **£squiers** of less degree, 3 ells of black cloth, 
short, for mourning. (On the same day the King ordered 6 
ells of like black cloth to be given to Philippa Chaucer, prob- 
ably then the poet's namesake, and certainly his wife in 
'3740 3* T^^^ in 1369 Chaucer got a grant of i/. for his 
summer clothes. 4. That in 1372 and 1373 he got 2/. for his 
summer and winter clothes each year. 5 That in the Record 
Office are two rolls that Chaucer must have handled in 1381 
and 1385, being the returns of his two collectors^ over whom 
he was controller, of the Customs-dues received by them in 
those years for home and foreign wool, wool fells, and hides, 
such returns being made " per visum ei testimonium Gralfrt^ 
Chaucer controrotulatoris." Chaucer's own returns, which 
he was bound to write with his own hand, are not among the 
extant records of the port of London, but further search will 
be made for them. — Atheneeum, 



Liverpool Numismatic Society. — An ordinary meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., in 
the small lecture-room — free library (the president, Mr. 
Edwin Leighton, in the chair). Mr. Hey wood Chapman 
read a paper on <* Some Inedited Pieces of the Gun Money 
of James IL, 1690." In the course of his paper he described 
the manner in which the pieces were fabncated and issued, 
and quoted from the enactments regulating their circulation 
several pieces hitherto unrecorded; half-crowns, shillings, 
and sixpences-r-of gun-metal — were shown in illustration. 
The honorary secretary Mr. T. Harris Gibson, communicated 
a short paper on "Two ^ttons, or Counters/' recently 
found in St. Michael's Church, Huyton, and forwarded to 
the Society by the vicar, the Rev. Oswald Penrhyn. Mr. 
Gibson said that the English word ^* counter''* clearly deter- 
mined the use for which the medallets were struck, namely, 
keeping accounts, or reckoning without a knowledge of 
figures ; from foreign appellations, they could with certainty 
be traced to and identified with the Roman calculus. The 
continental names for the coins were — France, Teton; 
Beleium and Holland, Legpenning or Telpenning ; Germany, 
Rechenpfennig ; Sweden, Racknepenning ; Spain, Conta* 
dores, or ^tones ; Italy, Gettone. They could be traced 
to the thurteenth century, the earliest forms showing no 
legends, but only small ornaments, such as flowers, crosses, 
symbols, or shields. Later, however, legends appeared in 
great variety, being, for the most part, religious mottoes, 

Eroverbs, names (more or less abbreviated), with arras or 
eraldic symbols, enigmatical figures, &c. The counters, 
evidently of Nuremberg manufacture, were found in Sep- 
tember last in the course of lowering the ground in the 
nave or body of the church, and were thus explained : — 

** No. I. — Obv : — A lozen^ containing a double fleur-de- 
lis, with single lb on either side — ^between the sides of the 
lozenge and inner circle — ^four annulets and four pellets at 
alternate distances. Legend: — vbeno: vben : vbeni : 
VBEO, divided into four parts and separated by pellets- 
letters mediaeval in character. Rev : A ship with flag at 

each end, a wavy line below denoting water. Legend : 

The same as obverse, but indbtinct, no pellets ; m. m. : a 

crown. 

♦* No. 2. — Olv : — A triangle upon a double trefoil, orb 
and cross in the centre, bearded circle. Legend : 
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nNACKVNBECTOCNV — letters in mediaeval and Roman 
characters ; m. m. : — a fleur-de-lis. Rev : — A small rose 
in the centre, surrounded by three crowns and three fleurs- 
de-lis, alternately. Legend : — eckvndkvndbvcdkvbv ; 
m. m. : a small three-leaved ornament.** 

The following were received as donations : — Vol. xxvii., 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society (Liver- 
pool) ; No. 2, vol. ii.. Transactions of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society (Montreal and thirty-four coins for 
Society's cabinet, from Messrs. Chapman, Brown, and 
Stephens. 



Hishrr t*f Two Queens — i. Catherine of Aragon ; 2. Anne Roleyn. 
By William Hepwortb Dixon. London: Hunt and Blackett. 1873. 

Mr. Dixon has chosen a period of history of the deepest and most 
stirrinfiT interest. Read bv thelijfht of her antecedent Diographv, the 
royal^ yet sad recluse of Kimbolton acquires .in altogether (liferent 
position in the mind of the reader. But Mr. Dixon's jfift of describ- 
ing, coniecturing, and showing forth the vividly personal, would 
almost invest dry bones or an Egyptian mummy with warmth and 
life. Mr. Dixon enters upon his work systematically, and somewhat 
after the manner of an experienced painter, who carefully prepares 
his ground and back-ground, sketchmft in the surrounding objects 
with light, indicative touch, then delineated with a clear, incisive 
pencil and brilliant colours, the leading figures stand out from the 
oack-ground and surroundings with striking effect. 

The story of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, reads like a terrible 
romance of perjury, crime, and cruelty. Darker chambers of horror 
surely never existed than the heart and brain of this remorseless, 
albeit gifted and beautiful woman. The characters and deeds 01 
*' Bloody Mary " are well explained by those of her ancestress. The 
other principal characters are likewise powerfully drawn. Of James, 
the King m Scotland, at that time, the author says : — " A man of 
truth, he made a personal religion of his adherence to his pledge. 

. . . .A king, he thought, should never swear. His word 
should be his bond. ... In physical courage, James was like a 
dog that flies at eveiy object, even a shadow, in his path.'' His 
power of abstemiousness astonished the Spanish priest, Ayala, who 
wrote : — *' I never saw a man so temperate out of Spain.** Most 
touching is the description of the sorrow of Henry ^^[1., and his 
beautiful and amiable queen, upon the death of their son Arthur, the 
perfect knight, their pnnce of song and legend, in whom the earlier, 
and, perhaps, mythical Arthur, seemed to be reflected. Verye£fec- 
tively, also, Mr. Dixon sketches the last days of the King, when, too 
sad to take further pleasure or interest in the pomps of the world, he 
gav%Jiimself up chiefly to works of charity. It is singular that a period 
so suitable for a great historical drama has never Been seized oy our 
playwri^hts. Catherine, the young neglected widow-princess, in the 
interesting retirement of her English home ; the councils of Isabella, 
in her conquered Moorish palace with its grand scenery, and the 
terrible inquisitorial element ever in the back-ground; the refined and 
cheerful court of Henry VIL. and the gorgeous andpopular concluding 
sceneof the marriage of Catherine and Henry VIII., present materials 
of the happiest and most promising nature for the dramatist. But per- 
haps the pen of the ready writer was needed to point out their capa- 
bilities. Amusing are the comments of the Spanish Envoy, Coun- 
sellor Don Outer, upon the liberty of speech customary, even in those 
dajrs, with the English nation. " The business of this country," he 
complains, " is public from the moment it is opened at the court" 

When the scene changes to the coronation of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine, a flow of youth^ life, and joy, pervades the scene. We 
seem to behold the royal pair as their procession, brave with beauty 
and glory, passes through the streets, sur^ng with loyal subjects, on 
to the Ahbey. " The king." says Mr. Dixon. ** whose opening days 
of rovalty were no less full of noble labour than of innocent sport, 
was loved as only youthful kings are ever loved. He was a thorough 
English Prince, in whom the youth of England saw themselves as m 
a glass.*' We shall look forward with great interest to the comple- 
mentary volumes of this most masterly and most fascinating history. 

What can she do? By the Rev. E. P. Roe. Author of "Barriers 
Burned Awav," *' Play and Profit in my Garden." New York: Dodd 
8c Meads. 1873. 

Mr. Rob, in a rather oointed dedication, gives a valuable hint to the 
unmarried of the gentler sex, which we leave, however, to our young 
lady readers to discover for themselves. The tendency of this story is 
excellent. .Sound practical usefulness, and a type of religion which 
shall stand the wear and tear of Hie, and be a not merely " skin-deep *' 
veneer of vain profession, are inculcated with considerable power, yet 
withal in an attractive manner. The heroine of the tale, in spite of the 
artificial surroundings among which she has been brought up, and 
which naturally have somewhat influenced her character, devolopes 
into a bright example of tender and unselfish, yet resolute and 
rour.igeoiis womnnhood; and though orijrinally a conventional Fifth 
Avenue belle, ends by marrying, after the loss of her home and 



fortune, a humble countryman with the exterior of a rustic, but 
heart of a true gentleman. Fortunately for the lad]r, American edu 
tional arrangements have admitted of the rustic being well ialbnBed* 
and not without some pretensions to the title of a scholar. Tbe 
gradual course of incident is so well managed, and the best of 
sympathies are so skilfully invoked, that the hisarrr tcmunatiea is 
rather wished for than ridiculed by the reader. Mr. Roe indulges la 
a rather long preface, for a story-book ; but wo should regret to lo«e 
the earnest thought and clear exposition of opinion it cofttaias. We 
naturally meet with a few Americanisms — as in instances in wkicb 
an Kngfish author would employ the simile of the rose« our Traas- 
atlantic cousin tells us not untrequently of a delicate youag^ lady 
blushing " like a peony," and persons of education express themselves 
as '*re2Ll sorry." These, however, are trifles compared with the trve, 
hearty wisdom of the book, and the telling appeal which it makes to 
the good hearts and good heads of its fair readers. We wish afl 
success to Mr. Roe, on both sides of the Atlantic. 



Amadetu and other Poems. 
Smith, Elder, ft Co. 1873 



By Alfired Wyatt-Edgell. Londoa -, 



Mr. W^yatt-Edgru/s poems (ove evidences of acholarfy readts«i^. 
His verses are chiefly of a religious or devotional character, and their 
author is evidently a firm upholder of the Christian faith. Among 
Mr. Wyatt-Edgcll's most successful efforts mar be enumerated 
" Desidcrium," and " The Old Country Inn." The latter clever little 
poem is bright and sparkling, and has much smartness andprecisioa 
of rhythm. 

The Dawn of Love : An Idyll of Modem Life, By Colin Rae-Browa. 
London : James Nisbct & Co. 1873. 

A PoBM characterized by earnestness and refinement of fedin^. The 
volume, which has a decidedly serious, not to say religions tendency, 
is appropriately dedicated to Lord Shaftesburr. The laoguagv aiid 
thought of the idyll are pure, simple and natural. To descend to less 
elevated details, we ma^ remark upon the elegant typography of the 
work, rendering it specially suitable as a gift book. 



A. B. — ^The trial of the Earl of Cardigan took place at the bar of 
the House of Lords on February 16, i^i, when a verdict of " not 
guilty " was returned. 

T. K. — You will find the information you require in CoUins's 
Peerage and Banks' Extinct Peerage. 

S. y. M. — Refer to Burton's Diary, vol. iii.. where, at 241-0. yrm 
will nnd some notices of the career of Colonel John Dural in the 
House of Commons. 

H. P. {Kin^s /:>«»).— In Blomefield's ** History of Norfolk,"' vol. 
iii., p. 655. it is stated that Aylsham Burgh manor tbruHsd part of tbe 
portion wh«ch Lady Purbcck received ^om ber father, and that it 
was retained by her descendants till tbe latter end of the last century. 

Heraldieus.^liYiQ ostrich is frequently used as a charge in armoriai 
bearings ; and from the idle story of its being able to digest iron, it 
is usually represented with a horse-shoe or a key in its beak. 

X. — The sentence to which you refer is an allusion to the cnsl 
in Spain and Italy of giving poisoned pigs. 

C R. — Apsley House was built by Chancellor Bathurst, bcti 
the years 1771 and 1778. 

P. G. — Prior to the reign of Henry V., according to Grimaldi. 
specimens of English correspondence are rare ; letters previously to 
that time were usually written in French or Latin, and were the 
productions chiefly of the great or the learned. We have nothing 
earlier than the fifteenth century which can be termed a fixsmiliar 
letter. The material, too, upon which letters were written up to the 
same period was usually vellum, very few instances, indeed, occarriaig, 
of more ancient date, of letters written on common paper. 



NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige by rtfery-tmg t» 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. 7« ewtrt 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of eur correspemd^mtr are 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the rrfrremce 
to the query itself but that such reference should also smefauie ail 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded af page 
4, Vol. iii.y to which a previous reply had been given at page 90, awsd 
another at page 32, requires to be set down ( Vol. iii. 4, 2a 32). 

l{ye shall be glad to receive contributions from com p e t e n t and 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archzologr, 
and generall}' from any intelligent reader who may be in pos^^ssli^s 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the Pub* 
lishing Ofiice, 8t^ Fleet Street, London, £.C. 
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fttones, forced open the doors of the place, destroyed the 
surplicesi broke into pieces the baptismal font, and would, 
had they been permitted, have soon razed the sacred edifice 
to the ground. 

Randal Holme, the antiquary, alludes to these works of 
this impious^ mob, '* the destroying of the bishop's palace, 
and the great church." 

The bishop's throne is said to be composed of the frag- 
ments (then found) of the shrine of St. Werburg, discovered 
by the workmen during their excavations ; and it will not be 
out of place to remark that other stone fhigments, supposed 
to belong to the Saint's shrine, were, during the excavations 
necessary for the present restoration, discovered amongst the 
rubbish which blocked up a staircase leading to a small 
room, believed to be the *' Abbot's Cellar." It was orna- 
mented with a lattice^work pattern, and was in all respects, 
except in material, similar to the portable shrines in use at 
the present time on the Continent. Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello^ who visited the old tovni of Chester about the year 
1844, ^^^ speaks of the shrine-^'* The Bishop's throne id 
a most eunous piece of sculpture of very early date, the 
carvings representing the figures of the Mercian kings and 
saints.'' Indeed I am of opinion that these figures, so far 
from representing the kings of Mercia, represent the first 
of the abbots of St. Werburg's, and the numerous saintly 
relations of Werburg herself; but this is a point of dispute 
amongst antiquaries which I can in nowise preiena to 
decide^ 

The south of the transept is walled off, and used as the 
parish church of St. Oswald, by virtue of an ancient prerogative 
granted by the mayor, on behalf of the inhabitants of Chester, 
to the Abbot Ripley. An altar tomb in the wall, thought 
to be that of Henry IV. of Germany, was removed during the 
restoration a few years since, when it was found from the 
carving about it to belong to one of the abbots, many of 
whom were buried in the monastery. The Cathedral, built of 
the red sandstone of the district, because of the facility of 
obtaining that material, presents a good example of the varied 
and mixed styles of architecture. The Perpendicular blended 
with the Tudor, which, as you pass sUently away to that 
which in days gone by was the lady chapel, gives place to a 
style bordenng on Elizabethan ; and as each progressing 
style giv^ way to the other, the whole is pervaded by the 
ancient Gothic. 

There is a good example of the Norman style of architec- 
ture in the underground vaults or chambers, used by the 
monks as their storeroom, and known as the Norman Crypt, 
inore properly the Promptuarium. 

Richard of Bee was the first abbot of St. Werburg's. 
He died April 26th, 1 1 1 7, an^ was buried in the south cloister 
of the abbey. 

!iyilliaro, 2nd abbot, was depted ^ II2I| and died nth 
fipppes, October, 1140. 

During the interval which elapsed bet^ween the death of the 
firat abbot and the election of his successor, the govern- 
fnent ,of the ^monastery was confided to the care of one 
Robert, then the prior. 

Ralph, 3rd Hibbot, elected nth calends, February, 1140, 
died Noyember i6th, 1157. 

Robert Fitz Nigel, 4th abbot, was raised to the mitre in 
1157. and died in 1174. 

Robert, 5th abbot, and second of the name, was elected 
on the 3rd nones, February, 1 1 74, and died 2nd calends, 
September, 1 184. This abbot obtained certain Bulls from 
Pope Clement confirming certain rights ; upon his death the 
king took the abbey into his own hands, placing it in the 
keeping of Thomas de Husseburne. From this time dates 
a continual strife on the part of several of the neighbouring 
t>arons • as to the election of abbots, some being in favour 



^ Earl Randal was one of the chieEi engaged in this strife. I 



of the one candidate, and others pressing forward the interest 
of the other, thus, no doubt, being the cause of great 
scandal. 

Robert de Hastings, 6th abbot, was placed herein by hs 
patrons, Henry II. and Baldwin Archbishop of Cantobmy. 
His reign, doubtless one of cares, was short ; for in 1 194 be 
was deposed at the suit of Geofi&y, who was installed in his 
stead. 

Geoffiy, confirmed in his office on the removal of Haatingi, 
thus became 7th abbot ; he died May 7th, 1206. 

Hugh Grylle, 8th abbot, was elected in 1208, and died 21st 
April, 1226. 

William Marmionwas his successor in 1226, and died two 
years afterwards. 

Walter Pincebech, the loth abbot, was consecrated nof^ 
September, 1228, and after a reign of twelve years, dariB| 
which he laboured hard for the benefit of his monastery and 
the relief of the poor, he died in the year 1240. 

Robert Frind, i ith abbot, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Coventry, Hugh de Pateshul, in 1240, He died in 1244. 
During the short time he was abbot the nnmber of nunhs in 
the monastery had increased to forty. 

Thomas Capenhurst, 12th abbot, succeeded Frind 1249 
He die^ from a broken heart on the 4th calends. May, 
1265. 

Simon de Albo Monasterio, or Whitechurch, formerly a 
monk of the abbey, and who seems to have been dcnog 
missionary duty, succeeded, and was elected 13th abbot 00 
the 15th calends, May, 1265. 

Whitechurch was succeeded by his chaplain, Thomas de 
Byrche Hylles, as 14th abbot, January 30111, 1291. He died 
in 1323. 

William de Bebington, 15th abbot, was elected 5tk 
February, 1324, and died November 20th, 1349. 

Richard Seynesbury, ]6th abbot, was consecrated 1349. 
Having squandered the means of the monastery, he restgsed 
his abbacy to avoid the visitation, which was about to be 
made by order of the Benedictine Provincial. He died in 
Lombardy, having fled from England in disgrace. 

Thomas de Newport, 1 7th abbot, was elected on the 25^ 
March, and died at his manor-house at Sutton«in-Witta], 
June 1st, 1385. He was buried in the abbey. 

William de Mershton, 18th abbot, and formerly of the 
abbey, was elected July 30th, 1385, and after a short reiga 
of a Uttle more than six months he died, 13th January, 13& 

Henry de Sutton, 19th abbot, 1 4 10. 

Thomas Yerdesley was 20th abbot. The name of this 
Thomas occurs in some portmote pleadings in the 7th 
year of Henry V., and also in the reign of Henry VI. He 
died in the year 1434. 

John Salghall, 21st abbot, was the successor of Yetdeslcy. 
In 1450 we find him suffering under the sentence of excom- 
munication, but he was shortly afterwards absolved. He died 
in 1452. 

Richard Oldham was 22nd abbot, in 1452. After con- 
ducting the affairs of the monastery for a space of twenty 
years, he was consecrated Bishop and transfened to the 
Isle of Man, which See he held until his death on October 
13th, 1485. 

Thomas Ripley became abbot on the consecration of hii 
predecessor. He died at Warwick, August 30th, 1492. 
He appears to be the first abbot who was buried without 
the walls of the house he had governed. 

John Birchenshaw, the 24th abbot, was instituted to the 
vacant office, October 4th, 1493, by a Papal BuH. During 
the time this abbot occupied omce various dissensions arose 
I etween the mayor of the town on behalf of the City and 
Corporation of Chester and the abbot, which ended in the 
deposition of Birchenshaw, when Thomas HyphHe and 
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Thomas Marshall were respectively appointed in his stead. 
A very long enjoyment of the privileges of Lord Abbot 
they did not experience, for we find that the rightful prelate 
was restored about the year 1530, his death being recorded 
as taking place seven years later. 

John Clarke, 25th and last abbot, was chosen in the year 
1537. It was during the government of Clarke that 
Henry VIII. issued his warrants for the suppression of 
monasteries and other religious bouses, the revenues, &c., 
to be appropriated and laid by for the use of the crown. 
Clarke, fearnd of being cast out, submitted to the desires of 
the king, and as a reward was permitted to enjoy the now 
extingiushed title of abbot until nis death. 

The abbey, now in the hands of a servile king, experienced 
no more the fatherly guidance of an abbot ; the first, however, 
who heads the Ust as Bishop of the newly founded 
Episcopal See of Chester, is John Bird. His successor was 
Cuthbert Scott, who was, on account of his attachment to 
the causes of the Church of Rome — some of the doctrines 
of which Church he had at Chester publicly defended on 
the accession of Elizabeth to the English throne— deposed 
and committed to the Fleet. He e&cted an escape, and 
fleeing to the Continent, died at Louvain. May of the year 
1561 saw Dewnbam bishop, and we find the *' learned and 
witty" Dr. Chaderton, as his successor. FVom this time 
downwards there are few of the bishops who performed the 
duties of the diocese until removed by death, the greater 
part of them bein? translated from the Bishopric of Chester 
to one more wealthy. On the translation ot Chaderton to 
the See of Lincoln, Bellot was appointed; and he in turn 
was succeeded by Vaughan, Thomas Moreton, John Bridge- 
man,* Walton,? Ferme, Hall; John Wilkins, Dean of 
Ripon ; John Pearson, Thomas Cartwright, Nicholas Strat- 
ford, SirW. Davies, Bart., D.D., Dean of Booking; Francis 
Gastrell, Peploe, Edmund Keene, William Markham, 
LL.D. ; Beilby Porteus, William Cleaver. Henry William 
Majendie Bowyer, Edward Sharp, Henry Law, Charles 
James Bloomfield, and John Bird Sumner. 

Such is the ancient abbey of St. Werbur^'s— in external 
appearance incongruous to the eyes of the sight-seeker, yet 
to the antiquarian and eccleasiologist possessing those 
volumes of interest and information not elsewhere to be 

found. 

J. P. S. 



THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE GREAT 

ORME. 

To write the history of a mountain so full of interest 
as the Great Orme's Head, and to do it ample justice, 
b a task which I would gladly leave for the pen of some 
one of the more able and learned writers on antiquity to 
portray. I do not intend to treat of the various points of 
romantic interest with which this eminence is in some degree 
connected, nor of those scenes of love and disaster of which 
it has often been the sole and silent spectator, but of the 
monuments of those primitive inhabitants who dwelt in the 
strongholds of nature, and who with their barbarous customs 
gave way to the more civilized beings in the persons of the 
Romans, and to the military discipline of their conquerors. 
Could all these things be clearly traced through the centuries 
past, they would form a large, curious, and very interesting 
volume, out since such cannot be done, I feel myself em- 
boldened to preserve the monuments of this mountain, now 
existing few and far between, from total oblivion. 
The philology of the Orme's Head is anything but clear ; 



* He was the compiler of the work known as Bishop Bridgeman's 
Ledger. 
t Compiler of tbe Polyglot Bible. 



it is a subject upon which few, if any, have ventured an 
opinion, and under these circumstances I may be pardoned 
for putting forward an hypothesis which, in want ot a better 
one, can be valued accordinglv. Tbe headland extends into 
the sea, and since a small ^ilf running inland is styled an 
** arm of the sea** it is eoually probable that this mighty rock 
might have at one time been called " the arm ** of land, the 
surname *^ great** being applied to distinguish it from an ap- 

?roximate eminence known as the *' Little arm " or << orme." 
'he letter ** o,* for the sake of euphony, taking the place of 
** ay** we arrived at the word «* Orm** and prefixing the dis- 
tinguishing word ** great" we have the title by wiich it is 
known at the present day, ue. ** The Great Orme." Before 
leaving our philological investigations, it will only be justice 
to say a word or two respective of the derivation of the name of 
the small town which has within the last few years risen up 
at the foot of the mountain, and known as Llandudno. It is 
commonly believed that it is derived from the words ** Llan " 
and ** Tudno,** From '* Llan,** signifying **a sacred in^ 
closure,** and '* Tudno,* the name of the patron saint of the 
district, is derived the compound ^* Llantudno,** and by 
euphonizing the " / " to the softer sounding **df'* we easily 
arrive at the modem name of the town, meaning the ** £n* 
closure of Tudno,** 

In this short survey of the antiquities of the Orme*s Head 
it will be necessary, to meet the views of the writer, to com- 
mence with that monument of antiquity ascribed to the 
Druids, and their worship, and called Gwylfay Ceirw^ t'.^., 
** A watch-place for the deer. •' 

This monument occurs on the western part of the head- 
land, and is one of those alignments, or avenues, which have 
of late been found in various parts of England. It consists 
of two single lines of microlithic stones, set at right angles 
to each other, and forming an enclosure not unlike our 
letter L. There are two avenues of stones, styled the 
** cursus," connected with the remains of Stonehenge, 
within which antiquaries have amused themselves by pictur- 
ing the chariot races of the Britons as taking place ; al- 
though by attributing the introduction of chariot-racing to the 
Romans they admit the erection of such monuments to be of 
a later period, and after the subjugation of that part of 
Britain by the invaders. Neither are the Stonehenge ave- 
nues or that of Gwylfa y Ceirw favourable to this explana- 
tion, for there existed no Roman '* cursus *' which was not 
so arranged as to enable those taking part in the races to 
pass the point from which they started at least once during 
the sport. There exist two kmd of alignments or avenues, 
those leading to a circle or central oiamber, and those 
which lead from <* nowhere to nowhere." Some antiqua- 
ries are of opinion that Gwylfa y Ceirw belongs to the former 
kind, and argue that it formerly led to a circle or temple 
of the native deity, of which temple or circle, however, not a 
stone can be traced. From the many investigations which 
have taken place in various parts of the world, it has been 
clearly shown that this hypothesis with regard to such 
monuments, is entirely groundless; the recognized inter- 
pretation is, that these avenues lead to tbe central sepulchral 
chamber wherein the bones of some great and mighty chief 
or prince have been deposited, and round whose remains 
those of his family, and nearest relations, have, in their turn, 
been buried. Since no trace of a circle or central chamber 
is seen at Grwylfa y Ceirw, there is no question but that it 
will belong to the second kind of alignments. The history 
of those passages, leading, as they oo, fh)m ** nowhere to 
nowhere," is more difficult to trace than that of those lead- ' 
ing to a central chamber, and of such erections Fergusson 
says, " No erections in the corresponding microlithic style, - 
either in the Mediterranean countries or in India, afford any 
hints which would enable us to suggest their purpose." *- 
There is a microlithic avenue at Merivale, near Dartmoor, 



* See p. 54, Fergusson's '* Rude Stone Monuments.*' 
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besides others on the moor itself, which are supposed to be 
procession avenues. These monuments were certainly never 
erected as procession passages, for a procession winding its 
way througn such a limited space would not but be at- 
tended with numerous unforeseen di£BcuIties : there b no 
niche or recess for the figure of the god ; no sanctuary in 
honour of the deitv as we should expect to find in such a 
place, while the sides are all doors. 

It is believed that these alignments or avenues were 
erected to commemorate an army in battle array ; and this is 
the most probable explanation which can be given of such 
monuments, when we look into the fact that a great part 
of that which is now water, on the western side of the emi- 
nence, was once land, extending on towards that part of the 
Menai Straits where Suetonius Paulinus led his army across 
into Anglesey, and whose example was fifty years afterwards 
followed by Julius Agricola. It is the exact position in 
which an army of native warriors would be drawn out for 
battle, to repulse the invaders, and defend the village in their 
rear. We may therefore conclude that it is a monument 
erected by the natives to mark the spot where they fought 
the great battle so disastrous to them, in defence of their 
wives, children, and religion, and which battle gave that 
name to the parish which it now bears.* Not far from this 
monument are the remains of ah ancient camp — Pen-y- 
dinas, the embankments of which, although almost destroyed, 
can easily be traced. We can imagine the victonous 
legions of the Romans forming their camp near the dwell- 
ings of their conquered victims, for in its vicinity occur the 
remains of ancient round huts, or hovels, similar to those 
now found on the isle of St. Kilda, and which were once 
covered with rushes and other like coverings, the obtaining 
which the neighbourhood offered such facilities. There is a 
small chapel dedicated to St. Tudno on the Head, and the 
site whereupon it stands is supposed to be the place where 
Tudno breathed his soul to God. As we are making 
mention of Tudno, it mil not be out of place to introduce a 
tradition which appears on the marvellous page of the saint's 
life. It is said tnat while he lived, he w.is possessed of a 
whetstone which was regarded as one of the wonders of 
Britain, since it bore qualities peculiar only to itself. It 
bore the renown of immediately sharpening the sword of 
any hero that was applied to it, whue, on the contrary, 
the sword of the coward had its edge destroyed. This 
relic was, on the death of the saint, seized and carried 
away by Tudival Tudghudd, the warlike king of Straihelyde, 
in Scotland, who attributed to it qualities slightly varying 
with those it possessed while in the custody of Tudno. It 
would now sharpen the weapon of the coward as well as that 
of the hero, but instant death came to him who chanced to 
receive a blow from the so whetted sword of the hero, while 
the sword of the coward inflicted no injury whatever. 

Not far from the chapel is a natural antiquity called 
*< Maen SygV the, rocking stcne ; it is also known by the 
name of ** Cryd Tudno,*' Tudno Cradle^ This stone mea- 
sures in length six feet, in breadth ten feet four inches, and 
io depth two feet, and although it was once mysteriously 
balanced on slight support, it has now lost its equipoise, 
and lies but a ruin on the ground. A little to the westward 
of the " Cradle of Tudno '* is a cromlech in which the bones 
of the mythical hag Keridwen (the reputed mother of the 
bard Taliesin) are supposed to have been interred ; it bears 
the name of " Lety y JUiat" which means, ** tfu kennel of 
the greyhound bitch. 

During the excavations made, and reported in the journal 
of the British Archaeological Association some years back, 
several of the rough baked sepulchral urns, similar to those 
of the Romans, containing burnt bones, were discovered. 
From this the inference may be drawn, that if not the burial- 



* Crruddyn-yn-Rhot, which meaas, the *' bloody city ^ 



place of some one of the Romans who, without doubt; 
encamped in the district, it was that of a native chieftaiB 
or warrior, and belonged to a later date than had been attri- 
buted to it, and when the Roman mode of sepoltnre had 
been adopted. 

The discovery of metal ranks as one of the highest fin* 
tures, if not the highest, of antiquity in the neighbouzhood. 
There is in Anglesey a locahty called " Care^> y doU*^ which 
is thought to bo the place where tribute was exacted by the 
Romans on all copper and metals passing that point. The 
Orme's Head was extremely rich in ore, and the natire 
inhabitants long before the conquest by the Romans wen 
aware of the treasure, and workea the mines to advantage; 
for within the ancient workings of the mines have been tUk- 
covered many implements of toil formed of bone and stone. 
Unfortunately none of these, that I am aware of» have beea 
preserved, nor were they submitted to any person versed 
m archaeology, so that we are in utter ignorance -vdietber 
they belong to an earlier or later epoch. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that they are the tools of the ancient ii^t^ 
itants, and belong to an earlier epoch, for in and about the 
mines several tools in bronze, as also spear-heads, have beea 
discovered — a fact which argues greatly in fiivour of the hypo- 
thesis that the Romans worked these mines. Such bem; 
the case, it can hardly be shown that after the departure of 
the invaders the natives preferred their primitive tools to 
the more durable ones of the Romans. There have also 
been found numerous coins, which, as far as they could be 
deciphered, supported the theory of the presumed occu- 
pation by the Romans.* On the western extremity of the 
Orme's Head, which Camden f describes ^* as a vast promoa- 
tory with a crooked elbow, call'd Gogarih^^* stood the 
Abbey of Gogarth. This part, although now watered by 
the bay of Conway, was, at one time, far inland. A writer 
speaking of this locality thus describes it : — *< Cantief 
Gwaelod, which is celebrated as a beautiful vale ezteodio; 
from Bangor Fawr to Gogarth, and in breadth from Dwyg- 
yoylchi (near Penmaen Bach) to the point in FlintshiR; 
which came up from Rhuddlan to Priest nolme ; in the npixr 
end it reached from Llanfair Fechan and Aber to the river 
Gell, which divided Arfon from Anglesey, and Anglesey 
from Flintshire. This river flowed between Priestholme aod 
Penmon, and discharged itself into the sea near Priest- 
holme," 

The Abbey, it has been supposed, was an appendage to 
the abbey of Conway, and was the residence of the Bishops 
of Bangor. :{ 

This district belonged to Helig-ab-Glanawg,} whose 
palace was situate midway between Penmaen Manr and Go- 
garth. The destruction of this prince's dwelling had formaiy 
generations been foretold, and sons and daughters had beea 
bom and had passed away, yet the palace stiU remained in aB 
its primitive splendour ; sumptuous feastings were held within 
its walls, for its inmates scome J at a prophecy as yet uaful- 
filled, and which they thought not to see fulfilled. The wai 
^' Dial a ddian, dial a ddianl " \ was nightly heard borne on the 
wings of the wind ; but the wailer was unseen and unknown. 
At last the day came : a great feast was prepared within the 
palace, the guests were invited, and came, and were seated ; 
the wine passed freely round, and in the sumptuous revelliBS 
the cry of vengeance was forgotten. More wine was caBed 
for, and the cup-bearer was sent to bring that which the 
revellers had demanded. All this time the grey-haired 



* Some few months back a series of these coins were shown to^ 
writer, but they were in such an obliterated state that it was with ■« 
small difficulty that he could decipher them. 

f Gibson's edition, vol. it p 803. 

X Leland, the topographer, in the' reign of Henry VXII^ whea b« 
visited it found it in ruins. 

§ He is also called by some writers Htlig Voei^a- Glamog. 

H Vengeance is coming. 
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perfect, some appearing to have been purposely defaced, 
others are badly struck ; none of them have legends on 
either side. 

No. I has on cibv, three leopards, passant guardant, in a 
shield ; on rev, a cross crosslet, badly struck. Nos. 2, 3, 6, 
have each on oJrv, a crowned head of the same type as those 
on the silver pennies of the three first Edwards ; Nos. 4, 5 
have each on obv, a grotesque fiill face, vdth an ornamented 
border ; the various reverses will be better understood by a 
sight of the engravings, than by a verbal description. No. 
5 differs from the rest in being less in diameter and 
thicker, also in being struck convex on ohv, and concave 
on rev. 

In the reigns of Exiward I., II., III., these coins were 
called by various names, Crokards, Pollards, Brabants, Scald- 
ings, Eagles, &c. Ruding, in his ** Annals of the Coinage," 
vol. ii p. 109, states that **a new law was enacted, a.d. 
1299, prohibiting the bringing of these base coins into the 
realm on forfeiture of life and goods," &c. 

These pains and penalties had the desired effect for a time, 
but in the reigns of Richard II., Henry IV. and V., foreign 
money was again surreptitiously imported ; and in a.d. 
14 1 5, we learn from Ruding, vol. ii p. 282, it was enacted 
*' that all they who should make, coin, buy, or bring into the 
resdm of England any Galley^ Halfpence^ Suskins, or 
DirtkinSy to sdl them, or to put them into payment ; and 
thereof should be attained, should be judged as felons, and 
forfeit all their lands, tenements, goods, and chattels.*' 

The '* black money " was allowed to pass at the rate of 
two for a penny, but after they were prohibited, five or six 
were exchanged for one English penny. Evidently the 
chjTonic want of those mediaeval times was that of ** small 
change.*' For centuries the necessary currency of the lower 
values was confined to minute silver coins, which were so 
very thin and small as to be easify broken or lost, and it 
was doubtless that pressing want of*^ <' small change ** which 
produced the *< black money ** of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, the leaden tokens of the sixteenth, 
and the numerous trade tokens of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. I 

It seems strange to us now that copper or brass coins, for 
small values, had not been introduced during all that time, 
because the silver money, which was free from alloy down to 
the reign of Henry VIII., had been continually clipped by 
dishonest persons, and also sent abroad to be melted down ; 
moreover, specimens of that famous bronze money, which 
had been so abundantly circulated for 400 years by the 
Romans during their occupancy of England, must have 
been continually found at all their stations, as they are 
still, yet the various governments did not profit by their 
example. 

I stated above that all the abbey pieces had their legends 
in Lombardic letters, but about the middle of the sixteenth 
century other tokens of a similar type were coined, with 
Roman letters upon them. One of these is engraved on 
plate No. 8, and as a description of that was given by me at 
p. 219, ante^ it need not be repeated here. 

I come now to the Nuremberg tokens, of which I send a 
promised list of nineteen diverse specimens from mv collec- 
tion, on which the word " Rechenpfenige,'* either m whole 
or in part, *' does not appear as it ought to have done,** 
accordmg to Mr. W. Winters* dictum {see p. 166, ante). 
They are all brass, and of two sizes ; the larger are one inch 
in diameter, the smaller, which are bv far me most nume- 
rous, are about seven-eighths of an incn in diameter. 

One type of the devices on these tokens (which may be 
called the usual type) is correctly described by Mr. Winters 
as having on one side three crowns alternately with three 
JUurs-de-liSt and on the other side a globe surmounted with 
a cross, &c., but amongst mine I have two of the larger size 
with the winged lion of St. Mark holding a book (see plate, 
Nos. 10 and n). The former has for legend — 
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Obv. BGipiVS . K&AVWINCKEL . 

Rev, The usual device, and a blundered inscription iriiich 
I cannot decipher. No. 1 1 has 

Obv, « SANTVS . MARCVS . KI 
Rev, ** HANS . SCHVLTBS . NMOIN 

It will be seen that part of the letters on this token ire 
Lombardic. The device on the rev, is the same as on No. 
10. These tokens are made of cast brass, and mach thicker 
than an^ others I have. Some of the smaUer jettons hive 
for device, on the obverse, a man's helmeted head and 
bust. They are much rarer than those with the three crowns, 
&c., but I have three varieties of that type described bdow 
(Nos. 10, II, 15). 

The orthography on these tokens is both defective and 
variable. Nuremberg is spelt in several different wajv. 
Gott (God) is often spelt with one t. Gluck (good lui^) is 
frequently Glick, Heut (yesterday) and todt (dead) more 
commonly appear Heit and doU, On neither Flemish nor 
English tokens of that period do y or Uever appear, but / 
and Kalwa3rs take their places, thus each of the two 1st- 
named letters is sometimes a vowel, sometimes a consonant, as 
in Josiah, which would be put iosiah, or Verbum, tb&btx. 

It will be seen that most of the legends, on the vaiioos 
reverses, are pious sentiments, whilst some are Gcrmaa 
proverbs. I have endeavoured to give the translation of each 
as literally as the idioms of the two languages will aDow. 
Two jettons in my collection are fortunatdv dated, the 
oldest of the two has 1551 on both sides in Arabic niimerab^ 
and I put that as No. i, being much rarer, and, perhaps, 
older than any of the undated ones (see plate No. 9). 1& 
other dated jetton is described below (No. 9). 

[The engravings for the above will appear in our next Niunber.l 



THE ANCIENT FAMILIES OF KENT. 

Thinking it may not prove uninteresting to some, I pur- 
pose collating under the above heading, from time to tune, 
and from the most reliable sources, what I trust will be 
found to be a trustworthy account of the many emineBt 
families anciently possessing land in this county ; and I 
seek some little further justincation for so doing in the Act 
that most recent writers, who profess to treat of the familj 
histox^ of Kent, have devoted so much of their time to 
expatiating upon the antecedents of families ^ose footing 
in the county merely dates from the time of the Stuarts, 
that reference to their works affords us little or no oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with either the designatioiis 
or history of the ancient landed proprietary. It is my inten- 
tion, however, in this paper to treat only of the history of 
families who existed long before Philipot's visitation of the 
county in the years 1619 — 21, continuing the account of siidi 
as retained possession of their estates beyond that date, or 
still hold them. 

^rmw— Azure, three corn-fans, or. As carved on the roof of tkt 
cloisters in Canterbury Cathedral. 

This great family, styled often in old deeds, in the quaint 
legal Latin of the period, *' de septem vannis ** in aUnsioo 
doubtless to their oearings, although their coat jn reality 
contains but Mr^^vanns or screens, appear to have been 
not only renowned for many important services rendered to 
their respective sovereijps, but also to have become eqoalhf 
distinguished from the tact of their constant connection with 
the civil affairs of the county, for Harris remarks that the 
Septvans had been in commission for the peace, &c., ever 
since the time of Edward I., and even before that. Their 
principal seat was at Milton, near Canterbury, and came to 
be designated after them, Milton-Septvans. Robert de 
Septvans* served under Richeu'd I., at the siege of Acre, in 

* Hasted (iit. 587) styles him i'lV Robert de Septvans, Kniriit, 
what authority I know not, certainly not that of either fiar 

Philipot 
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a deed of his, dated in the sixteenth year of Richard II., 
and was lieutenant to John, Lord Grey of Codnor, at 
Harflete in Normandy, during the wars of Henry V., 
from his abode, at which place, with his father, and for 
important services there, Gilbert the youngest son came to 
be called after that town. He was at first styled Septvans 
alias Chequer, then Chequer alias Harflete, and at last 
Harflete only.* Gilbert's share of the estates descended, 
through Thomas his son, and John his grandson, who both 
wrote themselves Septvans alias At Chequer ; and Chris- 
topher Harflete his great-grandson, to Raymonde Harflett, 
son of the last named, who repurchased a moietv of the 
original estates, which John de Septvans partitioned among 
his three sons, and which had gone out of the family some 
little time previously, by a daughter, into the name of 
Alday. He left a son Thomas At Chequer (so styled in his 
will), otherwise Thomas Harflett, who died in 1559, pos- 
sessed of Moland, which he devised to his son Christopner, 
who wrote himself Septvans alias Harflete. Christopher 
died in 1575, and his wife Mercy possessed Moland till her 
death in 1602, when it went to their eldest son Sir Francis 
Harflete, knight, who married twice. By his fint wife he 
had two sons, Michael and Christopher, and two daughters. 
Michael Harflete, the eldest, dying without issue in 16 19, 
left Moland to his brother Christopher Harflete, who was 
afterwards knighted, and at first resided at his ancient seat, 
but ultimately removed to St. Stephen's, near Canterbury, 
where he died in 1662 leaving, by his wife Aphra, a son 
Thomas Harflete, of Moland, Esq., who left an only daughter 
and heir married to John St. Leger, Esq., and they alienated 
the estate to Singleton. There are several monuments and 
gravestones of the Septvans alias Harfleet in Ash Church, 
and it is stated that inscriptions in brass to the memory of 
this family were originally affixed to three altar tombs in 
the churchyard, and also to those on either side of the north 
door. They bore for their arms the renowned bearings of 
their ancestors the Septvans ~ Azure, three com fans, or ; 
as confirmed to Christopher Septvans alias Harflete in 1574 ; 
which coat he quartered with those of Twitharo, Sand- 
wich, Ellis, Brooke, Winboume, and Wolfe, as it was 
formerly painted in the several windows of this church, and 
Harris says that these arms of the Septvans, together with 
those of the Henleys, Stoughtons, &c., who married into 
this family of Septvans alias Harfleet, were still remaining 
in the wmdows of the parlour of the house at Molands 
when he wrote. 

Ualotgns. 

^rmj— 'Or, three pales nebule ^ules ; as formerly painted in the 
windows of Canterbury cathedral. Their coat, however, afterwards 
came to bo blazoned— -Or, three pales wavy gules ; which eventually 
degenerated into paly of six, wavy, or and gules, and was so represented 
in many of the churcnes of the county. 

This ancient and eminent family had three several seats in 
Kent as early as the time of Stephen, namely, Swerdling 
in Petham (about three-and-a-half miles S.W. of Can- 
terbury), Repton in Ashford, and Tremworth in Cmndale 
(about two miles N.E. of Wye), at each of which, alter- 
nately, resided Ruallon de Valoienes, sheriff in the latter 
part of that reign. He bore for his arms — Or, three pales 
nebule gules, and had the county in ferm from the king ; 
most, if not all the counties, being then let X.oferm at the 
rent of 260/. ad pensa^^ and 76/. and 2od» de nufmro,f and 
he was still sheriff in the ist year of Henry II., as is shown 



* He is called Septvans aUas Chequer in a deed anno 8 Henry 
IV. ; and in the last will of Joane bts wife, anno 11 Henry YI., he is 
called Gilbert Harflete only, though she describes herself as Joane 
Septvans widow. — Hastbd. 

t " Madoz's Ezchea." p. 224. Adpfutam signified by weight, and 
the payer making goooi the denciency, if any. De numero was pasrment 
by tale, and there was a third method, ad scalum^ which was an addi- 
tion of bd. for everv pound or twenty shillings of silver, to turn the scale, 
that the king might not lose his weight.— /3>i/. p. 187. 



by the records of the pipe office, where the sheriff's accooats 
are enrolled. Alan de Valoignes also, probably his son, wlio 
is described as of Tremworth, was sheriff from the joth 
year of Henry II. to the end of his reign,* his residaice, 
according to the custom of his ancestors, being sometimes at 
Tremworth, and sometimes at Repton and Swerdling. 

Waretuis de Valoigns was with Richard I. at the siege of 
Acre, and one of the same name was living at Repton in 
the 4^th year of Henry III., as appears by a deed, so dated, 
in which he styles himself of that place. Robert de 
Valoigns, also, is described as a << Baron " in the 13th 
year of the latter prince, and William de Valoignes, of 
Swerdling and Repton, filled the office of sheriff fixm the 
3rd to the 6th year of Edward I., when he died ; his son. 
Sir William de Valoignes, taking part in the war against the 
Scotch, and obtaining the honour of knighthood from the 
king at the siege of Carlaverock. As an instance of the 
singular customs of the times, it may be mentioned thmt this 
doughty soldier held of Edward, in capiU, a moiety of 
the manor of Maplescomp by the service of finding a half- 
penny for the kmg's offering whenever he might come to 
near mass at that place (*^ Blount's Tenure,*' p. 29). 
Another William de Valoigns married Loretta, oniy cfafld 
of Otham, and in her right became possessed of the manor 
of Otham, and paid aid for it in the 20th year of Henry IIL, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Isabella, sister to that 
monarch. This WUliam de Valoigns died in the loch 
year of Edward I., and left two sons, Walter and Robert, 
to whom his wife, who survived him, at her death bc^ 
queathed the manor, which they held in capiU in the reiga 
of Edward II. But the moiety vested in Robert appears to 
have been soon alienated, for when Isabel, widow of Walter 
de Valoigns, paid aid for her portion at the making the 
Black Prince a knight, in 20th year of Edward III., it had 
got into another name. The above Robert is possibly the 
person of that name in the list of barons who were sum- 
moned against the Welsh in the loth year of Edward I. 
(Rym. F(£d., ii. 189). Waretuis de Valo3ms (as the name 
then began to be spelt) *< of Tremworth," and who lived 
mostly there, was sheriff the latter part of the 31st and in 
the 32nd year of Edward I., and he also represented the shire 
in Parliament in the 28th (twice) and 29th years of the same 
prince, and aeain in the 2nd year of Ediwara II. Robert de 
Valoyns died m the 19th year of the latter king, and his scm 
Henry de Valoyns ** of Repton," was knight of the shire in 
the 13th year of Edward III., and held the office of sheriff 
in the following year, in which year, also, one of his two 
sons, Waretuis de Valoyns, had a charter of free warren for 
his lands at Tremworth, Hougham, and several other places 
in Kent. We find a Waretuis de Valoyns mentioned m the 
*' Foedera *' as appointed admiral of the king's fleet, from the 
Thames mouth westward, in the ist year of Edward IIL ; 
possibly it is the same person. Stephen de Valoyns, the 
other son, settled himseu at Gore Court in Otham, and was 
one of the conservators of the peace in the 29th and 31st 
years of Edward III. and in the 1st year of Richard II., 
and he also sat out for the shire in parliament in the 42nd 
year of the former king. Waretuis, however, the eldest son, 
who had added Hougham to the paternal estates by mar- 
riage, left two daughters only, one married to Thomas de 



I 



* Hasted says (iii. 737) that Alan de Valoigns was sheriff from tke 
xst year to the end of Henry IIL, and refers to a fomm* ▼ointee 
J. 290) in support nf this, where, however, the presence of that peraoa 
among the sheriffs of the reign of Henry II. hardly justtfies this 
fia^ant misstatement, which be evidently had secottd*hand, froa 
Philipot, whos in his notice of Swerdling (p. 274) makes a precittly 
« JIN f/or blunder. Hasted then supplements his preltmiaaxy error by- 
stating immediately afterwards that the same person was also ap- 
pointed admiral of the king's fleet, from the month of the Tliaaes 
westward, in the xst year of Edward I., and gives Rymcr*s Foedera,, 
vol. 4 p. 884. as his authority. The reference in question, nerertbeless, 
is equally unfortunate, since it relates to the ist year of Edward III , 
and the person elevated to the post is a »f otv/mw de Valoigns. To 
do Philipot Justice, however, he does not appear Co be responsible tor 
this last misrepresentation. 
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Aldon, and the other to Sir Francis Fogge, between whom 
his estates were divided, and passed away out of this emi* 
nent name. 

In the south window of the cross aisle of Ashford Church 
was once the figure of one of this family habited in his sur- 
coat-of-arms,* with his spurs on, kneeling at an altar, and 
opposite to him, in the same attitude, his two wives in 
their surcoats of arms likewise, on the first those of Haute, 
and on the second Fogge, and behind her four children 
kneeling. 

^rnw— Arffent, on a fets, between three annulets, sable, three muU 
lets of the first pierced, as carved on the roof of the cloisters in Can- 
terbury cathednd. 

This family, which ultimately absorbed into itself the large 
estates of both Vidoigns and Septvans, sprang from Otho 
Fogge, who came into Kent out of Lancashire in the early 
part of the reign of Edward I. His son, John Fogge, had 
issue Sir Francis Fogge, knight, who lived in the reigns of 
Edward II. and HI., and manied the daughter and co-heir 
ofWaretuis de Valoyns, who brought him, together with other 
property, Repton in Ashford, which henceforth became their 
uunily seat. The mansion of Fogge's Court, in Great Monge- 
ham (about three-and-a-half miles S.E. of Sandwich), which 
in Hasted's time had sunk into utter insignificance, being 
then but a mere cottage, was the only one of their many 
possessions in the eastern part of this county which adopted 
their name. Sir Francis and his wife were buried in Cheriton 
church, and on his tomb there his figure lies cross-legged, 
habited in armour, and with the arms of Fogge impaling 
those of Valoigns (Paly of six, wavy, or and gules) on his 
surcoat. Sir Thomas Fogge, knight, his son, having been 
taken prisoner in one of the campaigns of Edward III., 
petiiioaed Parliament, in the 50th year of that king, for the 
amount of his ransom, in which year also he was knight of 
the shire for Kent, and again represented the county m the 
national assembly in the 2nd and dth years of Richard II. 
He was buried at Glastonbury, ana left a son. Sir Thomas 
Fogge, knight, a man of considerable importance under 
Ricnard II. and Henry IV., and the husband of Johanna, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Stephen de Valence. In the 9th 
year of Richard II. he, with many others of rank, accom- 
panied John of Gaunt, King of Castile, on his journey to 
Spain, and in the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and nth years of the 
same king, he sat for the county in parliament. He died in 
1407, his wife in 1425, and both lie buried in the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral, where there was formerly the figure of 
a knight, with their arms, and the following lines to their 
memory : — 

" Thomas Fogge, jacit hie, jacit hie sua spousa Johanna, 
Sint celo cives per te Deus hos et Osanna ; 
Kegni Protector Francos Britones superavit 
Nobilium rector stcuti Leo Castra predavit 
£t quoq ; militiam sic pro patria peramavit 
Ad summam patriam deus nunc ao agone vocavit" 

His shield-of-arms, carved in wood and painted, hung, 
originally, on the pillar adjoining his grave, and the same 
arms of Fogge are painted in several of the windows, and 
carved on the roof of the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and are likewise sculptured in stone on either side of the 
porch ot Ashford Church. According to the obituary, he 
gave j^20 in aid of the then new chapter house of the cathe- 
dral, and by his will (Consistory Court, Cant jrbuiy), left 10 
marcs sterlmg towards the work of the cathedral, his wife 
also bequeatmng 2od, to each monk in the convent. She 
was of the blood royal of England, her father, the Earl of 
Pembroke, being half-brother on the mother's side to Henry 
III. 



• His surcoat was —Paly of six, wavy, or and gules ; but the shield 
on his arm bore~Or, three pales wavy, gules. 



Their son. Sir William Fogge, knight, was twice married, 
first to the daughter and heu^ss of Sir William Septvans, 
knight, who entitled himto the greater portion of the Sept- 
vans estates, and secondly to the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Wadham, knight^ of Sanowich. By his first wife he left a son 
Sir John Fogge, of Repton, knight, a man of great ability 
and in high favour with his sovereign King Edward IV., 
being comptroller and treasurer of his household and a pcivy 
counceUor. He was several times sheriiF for the county, and 
also represented it in parliament ; but in the third year of 
Richard III. his attachment to his late master brought on an 
act of attainder and the forfeiture of his estates, although the 
king extended his royal protection to his person, the act 
being eventually reversed by his successor, Henry VII., but 
this famous man did not long survive the restitution of his 
rights and privileges, for he died in the sixth year of that 
reign (1490). He, with many other great personages kneel- 
ing, and having the quarterings of Valoigns and Fogge on 
his surcoat, was formerly represented in the window of 
Ashford Church, which ne rebuilt, and where also he lies 
buried in a handsome tomb. An old chronicle relates that 
when King Edward IV. went on to Sandwich, having come 
to Canterbury, in 1469, and executed Nicholas Faunte, the 
mayor, and many more, for abetting the bastard Falconbridge, 
he left behind him, in Kent, this Sir John Fogge and 
several others to sit in judgment on the residue of the rebels, 
most of whom were heavily fined. Like his father, he 
married twice; first Alicia de Haute, and secondly Alicia, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Crioll or Kiriell, knight 
of the garter, who was killed at the Battle of St. Albans, 
fighting in the cause of the House of York, who brou^t him 
the large estates of that ancient family. Sir Thomas Fogge, 
his son, by his second ivife, was a celebrated man in the reign 
of Henry VII. and VIII., being Serjeant Porter of Calais. 
Fogge*s court, which formed part of his share of the inheri- 
tance, went out of the family at his death, by his daughter and 
co-heiress Alice, to William Scott. By his first wife, Sir John 
Fogge had a son of the same name, Sir John Fogge, knight, 
who married three times, and, dying in 1 501, left a son also, 
Sir John Fogge, knight, who, following his father*s example, 
took unto himself tluee spouses, and died in 1533, leaving by 
the first of them an only son Edward. Edward Fogge, 
dying without issue, the entailed estates went to his father's 
younger brother, George Fogge. This George Fogge sold 
the ancestral seat of Repton m the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was twice married, and left by his first wife, 
Richard Fogge of Dane court, in Tilmanstone (about four 
miles S. of Sandwich), and Eizechias, the former of whom 
became the ancestor of the Fogges of Dane court, the latter 
those of Tilmanstone and Canterbury. From that time this 
eminent family began to decline, parting one by one with 
its numerous possessions, and gradually losing all the 
prestige of its former greatness. Richard Fogge, the eldest 
son, died in 1598, seised of Dane court and South court 
(in Tilmanstone^, both of which he had purchased of Thomas 
Cox, but Soutn court was soon after alienated by his 
descendants into th^ name of Peyton. He was a justice 
of the peace, and his son, Thomas Fogge of Dane court, left 
Richard Fogge, who died in 1680. Edward, eldest son of 
the last mentioned left no issue ; neither did his brother 
Christopher, captain of a man-of-war, who died in 1708, aged 
58, ana is buried in Rochester Cathedral. Thereupon 
Dane court fell to the youngest son, John Fogge, and after 
him came to his eldest son, Richard Fogge, a mariner, who 
sold it about the year 1724, and died afterwards on board the 
Fleet at Gibraltar, in 1740. This last male representative of 
the direct line of the great family of the Fog^ left by a 
sister of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Sandwich, an only 
daughter, the wife of a poor shepherd, who, when Hasted 
wrote, lived in a wretcned hovel at Eastiy. The Dane 
court branch bore the nine arms, as their ancestors of 
Repton. 
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SWEDISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Translated and abridged from ForsseWs " Annfe en 

Sueder 

HKLSINGLAND AND ITS SUPERSTITIONS. 

Helsingland has been called the Holland of the North, 
and it deserves its appellation. Without neglectine agricul- 
ture or the rearing of cattle, the peasant of Helsingland 
employs much of ms time in the cultivation of flax, and the 
manuracture of linen ; the whirr of the spinning-wheel and 
of the loom ma^ be heard all day long in the cotta^. It 
is said that during the Finland war of 1788, a soldier from 
Helsingland being quartered in a house where there was 
a spinning-wheel, was observed to seat himself, resting his 
sabre upon his knees, at the wheel, and to spin his vam. 
Called to action bv beat of drum, he fought with all the 
gallantry for which nis regiment was celebrated. 

Helsingland was peopled later than the ancient Swithiod. 
Swedish families established themselves on the sea coast, 
the interior of the countrv being occupied by the Norwe- 
gians. The local laws (Helsingelagen), as wdl as the 
Runic inscriptions here discovered, indicate a less high 
decree of antiquity than similar remains of the past warrant 
us m inferring for the inhabitants of other parts of Sweden. 
The Scandinavian aborigines, Lapps and Finns, shared the fate 
of all who inhabited the northern shore of the mouth of the 
river Dal. They were driven back into the mountainous 
districts bordering the river Kol, and their descendants still 
remain there. To this the province of Medelpad is an ex- 
ception, that part of the country having in the old heathen 
times had frequent communication with Drontheim, and 
preserving to this hour many traces of a high antiquity. 

Though Christianity has chased away so many old super- 
stitious beliefs, many are still to be found among the 
peasantiy of Helsingland, especiaUy in the three parishes of 
Farilla, Ljusdahl, and Jerfso. Here and there the demontal 
spirits are still supposed to exercise their former power: 
Undine sports among the reeds, the woodwife leads way- 
farers in the forest into devious and dangerous paths, the 
elves dance in the meadows, and the mischievous Household 
sprite pla3rs pranks in the various rooms of the dweUing, 
without ever being seen. We will devote a few columns to 
the subject of these mythological remains which have retained 
their place among the fancies, if not among the beliefs, 
of the people of Norrland and some other provinces of 
Sweden. 

Popular tradition still retains some names of the divinities 
of the ancient mythology of the ancient Asars, and although 
they are no loncer re^uxled as living existences, Thor, the 
most ancient and most revered of the divinities of the North, 
still traverses the heavens during a storm in his chariot of 
lightning, Frejas' distaff still sparkles among the stars, in 
the constellation Orion, while tne inhabitants of Scania give 
the name " Odin^s Chase " to certain peculiar sounds in the 
air, like a tremendous humming and buzzing, which are sup- 
posed to be produced by the birds of passage, and are only 
heard during the months of November and December. The 
memory of Balder is also retained in the name of a flower 
(Anthemis Catula*), which the inhabitants of Scania de- 
nominate " Balder's Brow/' Many other proofs might be 
brought forward of the extent to which the mythology of 
the Asars was at one time spread over the North; but 
the larger number of beliefe still existing among the 
peasantry of Sweden belong to another class of superstitions. 
The mythological images of the Asars have aisappeared 
before uie light of Christianity, and it is within and above 
the earth that the inferior divinities, unknown to that 
mythology, and probably belonging to a system even older, 
continue to live in popular b^ef. To render the subject 



* A Urge and strong-smelling species of camomile. — Translator. 



dearer, we may classify these subaltern divinities under 
three heads, the genii of the mountains, genii of the .eaith, 
and genii of the waters. The mountains are the magnificeot 
castles where Berg-kungen (the King of the Hills) and Ms 
queen dwell in solemn silence. Notwithstanding their 
reported taciturnity, however, it sometimes happens that 
lone travellers are startled by the sound of bursts of laughter 
from them. Sometimes in the night, especially on Chti^nus 
eve, the king throws open the vaulted portsds of his halls, 
which are illumined by the light of innumerable torches, and 
supported upon pillars of gold. Bright maidens offer, amid 
their dances, horns filled with mead and glowing vith 
countless varied hues ; but woe to the unwary traveller if he 
enter, for inevitably the mountain will close upon him, 
and he will disappear for ever. Popular songs, as well 
as traditions, handed down from father to son, teS nsof 
such disappearances. 

Elfvor (the elves) dwelt within the earth. Th^q^ are of 
two kinds — the benevolent and the malicious. The most 
beautiful of the elfin tribes, called Lj'uflingar^ or "the 
sweet," make their abode within moundi or hillocks, where 
also dwell Elfkonungen (the king of the elves); who is only 
a few inches nigh, and Elfmodem (the mother of the dves), 
as well as their court musician, Harpeman fthe harper). 
During the nights of summer the elves hold dances in the 
meadows, leaving next morning traces of their presence in 
fairy rings. It is dangerous to disturb these balls, or, as the 
expression is, to meet " Elfsstim.*'* The result is sure to he 
a malady, called by the peasantry " Elfblasf." The dfin 
folk, however, are not unfriendly to man, frequently courting 
his society, and occasionally even espousing human brides. 
Dvergar, *< the dwarfs,'* choose the inside of huge stones for 
their places of abode. They are skilful in the mechanical 
arts and in magic. Oftentimes in the evening their daughten 
attract the passers-by by the melodious music of their 
harps. The sprites, or goblins, whom the Swedes call 
tomts or trolls, are almost identical with the lares of the 
ancient Romans. They are the tutelary genii of houses, 
and though they are extremely diminutive, it is dangerous to 
irritate them. They are very capricious : the successful 
erection of a house, for instance, depending entirely on their 
will and pleasure. If their consent is granted, one hears aU 
night long the sounds of knocking and hammering in the 
new building ; should, however, the contrary be the case, 
they throw continual obstacles in the way of the work, causing 
beams to fall out, and, in fact, thwarting it in every way. 
They bring riches into the house, and reward domestic virtues. 
An ancient popular song has preserved for us the namesof the 
tomts, Ide, " activity," and Fride^ «* peace." The VetUme 
live in the trees ; they are evidently a race addicted to pomp 
and ceremony, for they go in long processions through the 
forests in the midst of the v^rdtnUlen, ** trees to be cared 
for,"t canying blue torches. It is considered great good for- 
tune to find one of these torches, which are useful in a 
variety of ways. When a tree is cut down the poor wood- 
spirits are lef^ without habitation, and their lamentatiojs 
may be heard in the crackling of the logs upon the fire. 
Skogsfruny ** the lady or woman of the wood," wanden 
alone and unwedded among the groves, and allures unwary 

youths by her beauty; Skogsrat, another phantom of 
the forest, leads the traveller astray by all sorts of frolics, and 
causes the hunter to lose trace of his game. 

The water also possesses its tutelary beings. The Neckan 



* Stim, CVf'ctf.^TRAKSLATOR. 

t Trees, by means of which the future may be predicted, aad ivhick 
are, therefore, forbidden to be injured. 

X Ra, fairy, is the same word as ra, a roe or deer. Ifay it not 
have been believed formerly that the supernatural species of ra' 
possibly somewhat akin to the faun of the ancients, owned smne 
kindship to the gentle animals of the forest, whence their anxiety to 
save the deer from the hunter ?— Translator. 
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waggon of hay could be driven. Nor were these works con- 
fin^ to the capital, for Dr. Bnice crept for 100 yards 
along the Roman sewer on the site of the ancient city by 
the wall in Northumberlnnd ; and there are similar remains 
at Lincoln, while the public latrina at Wroxeter was re- 
markable. Mr. Grover then noticed the recent revival of en- 
caustic tiles, and stated that our oilcloth patterns have been 
copied from Roman pavements. He recommends, however, 
tesselated floors, combining durability and cleanliness, dis- 
pensing with dusty carpets, and being also fire-proof. The 
ancient floors were supported on beds of concrete, resting 
on tiles, which stood on a small forest of short pillars. The 
fire was outside, the heat passing under the floor, and the 
hot air escaping through the walls by small flue pipes. The 
Roman roads, with their posting houses at regular distances, 
inns, and mansiones — whence our word mansion, places 
where diplomata or passports were examined — were next 
noticed, and then the public playgrounds, where games were 
carried on. The great basilica at Netherby was sometimes 
used as a riding school, and there were evidences of the 
existence of public gardens. A Roman oflicer, the triumvir 
valetudinariust looked after sanitary matters, sewers, water, 
and latrina, while Vitruvius mentions the care shown in 
selecting healthy sites for cities. Alpian, in the third cen- 
tury, A.D., says the censors had for 1000 years kept registers 
of population, entering age, sex, and cause of death ; 
colleges of physicians existed, including veterinaries and 
mid wives, the army was provided with surgeons, and Pliny 
mentions an unhappy man who died of a multitude of doctors. 
Both medical and legal practitioners have at all times re- 
ceived the abuse and the homage of mankind. ' Roman 
doctors resorted to electricity— the shock of a torpedo — for 
headaches and nervous aflections. Mr. Grover concluded 
by mentioning other instances in which the ancients antici- 
pated or were on the threshold of modem discoveries. 

An English Reprint Society is being formed for the re- 
production in limited editions of rare and costly works in 
English historical literature, chiefly of the Tudor and Stuart 

teriods. The original numbers are to make 200. The 
cotch Protestant element is strongly represented on the 
provincial council, which embraces the names of the Revs. 
Dr. Wylie, Dr. Badenock, and Dr. Charles Rogers, George 
Limkshank, Esq., Thomas Soymouth, Esq., F.R.S., and 
George Harris, Esq. This circumstance is due, probably, 
to the fact that a considerable portion of English literature 
between the dates of 1509 and 1608 is of a decidedly con- 
troversial tone, though few of the works are popularly 
known. 

Sonnet by Professor Porson. — ^Except the insertion, 
in ** Lodge's Portraits of Eminent Persons," about forty 
years since, I have never noticed the publication of the 
following remarkable lines by the late Professor Ponon of 
Cambridge ; — 

•* SONNET TO NOTHING. 

" M^terioas Nothing 1 How shall I define, 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ? 
Nor Torm nor colour, soand, nor size are thine ; 

Nor words, nor figures can thy void express. 
But though we cannot Thee to aufffat compare, 

To Thee a thousand things may likened he ; 
And though thou art with nobody, no where, 

Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee ! 
How many books thy history contain, 

How many heads Uty mighty plans pursue. 
What labouringhands thy portion only gain, 

What busy men thv domgs only da 
To Thee the giYat, toe proud, the giddy bend. 
And, like my Sonnet, all in Nothing end." 

Lector. 

Latin puns on English Names. — The following extract 
from the register of the parish of Clapton, Northants, 
supplies a good specimen of a Latin pun upon English names. 
Botn the Christian names, and both the surnames, appear in 
the Latin ; but the sense of the couplet suffers in tne effort 
to secure this : — 



1635. << Nathaniel Markham and Prudence Goode were 
maryed the 22**» day of October. 

** Dona del nobis merito observanda putantur Pnidentis 
nexu quae bonitate tenent." 

W. D. SWEBTWC. 



Poems of Later Years. By Henry Sewell Stokes. Author of "The 
Vale of Lauheme," " Memories," " A Life's Epilocve," fcc. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green ft Co. 1873. 
From Mr. Stokes^ productive pen we hare again to wdceme a 
volume of poems, and one which we believe will do still more dua 
former publications to popularise the name of the author. The pre- 
sent verses are far more spontaneous in character than those pre* 
v{ou«ly issued, and In certain passages they reveal the nature aad 
imaginative expression of a tme poet. The shorter pieces in tfaeie 
" Poems of Later Years'* give evidence of practised judgment. 
They are as remarkable for freshness of thought and fDeling m ^ 
ease of diction. Some of the truths of experience, which, like geos, 
are set in the light framework of these graceful and sympathetic 
verses, will find echoes in many hearts. The most important poem 
in the collection, both as regards subject and stvie of treatmot, 
breadth and profundity of feeling, is '^ Thrasea." ' This deeply is- 
terestine history of tfaf; life of a roan of unflinching virtue danng the 
reign of the tyrant Nero proclaims Mr. Stokes's earnest jnrmjpathr 
with the noblest and truest attributes of human nature. The mtti^ 
piece, entitled "The Chantry Owl,** will charm many readers I17 
tts artistic quaintness. From various passages, we imagine that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has a wans sap- 
porter in Mr. Stokes. In conclusion, we must not omit to thank the 
author for the valuable notes at the end of the volume, and to express 
the hope that we may renew his acquaintance ere long in fresh la|s 
and lyrics. 



MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

My Old Mate and Me, Song. Poetry by Miss Sazby, music by Moa 
M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. Worttiington Bliss). R. Cocks and Co. 

The words of this song might be appropriately spoken by any veaer 
able couple of the age of John Anderson and his poetical spouse: 
the musical treatment of these verses is adaptea for the use of 
ydun^ school -girls. We must protest against mcongruities of this 
description. Why will composers choose words which they either 
will not or cannot treat characteristically ? And, further still— Wbere 
was Lindley Murray when Miss Saxby selected her title ? 

A Relic, For the Pianoforte. By Moaart. Joseph Williams and Co. 

A SHORT preface attached to this piece claims for it the authorshn of 
Moxart, although, we are told, it was never actually committed to 
paper by the great composer. According to the prefatory notioe 
alluded to, the piece, or more probably tne air, has been caoi^t 
simplv by ue aid of memory by one person from another. The leadnr 
meloay is certainly very charming. The change from thekej « 
R flat major into the subdominant is less felicitous and less Mo aartcaa 
than the opening motif. For the sake of its own merits, its repatw 
associations, ana the general absence of difficulties, the Relic «v 
probably become a favourite. 

Rustling Woods (Waldesrauschen). Idyll for the Pianoforte, by F. 

Braungardt. Augener and Co, 
A POETICAL composition of dreamy charsurter, yet affording esceiWat 
practice. It is not exactly easy, but the difficulties which it preieats 
are only those which may be overcome by patience. It is in the key 
of G flat, modulating into the dominant at the close of the first eicet 
bars. The octave passage on the fourth P^e, followed by the chvi 
of modulations in uie succeeding bars, is effective. We obser rejto 
" Op. 6 " is inscribed on die first page. In such ,case, this eftnt, 
which displays considerable refinement of taste and imagination, iv7 
be regarded as a very promising one. 

NOTICES. 

Correspondents who reply to queries would oblige hy referrtut '• 
the volume and page where such queries are to be found. To omU 
this gives us unnecessary trouble. A few of our eorrwspondents or* 
slow to comprehend that it is desirable to give not only the referema 
to the query itself but thai such reference should alto include ell 
previous replies. Thus a reply given to a query propounded atpH* 
4, Vol. m„ to which a previous reply had been given at page to, omd 
another at page 32, requires to be set down {Vol. tii. 4, aa 3>)< 

We shall be glad to receive contributions from competent asd 
capable persons accomplished in literature or skilled in archsology. 
and generally from any intelligent reader who may be in possessioa 
of facts, historical or otherwise, likely to be of general interest. 

Communications for the Editor shonid be addressed to jSm Pib' 
llsbing Office, 81 a, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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